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THE STORy OF "THE THREE RINGS” 

Gepjikvy’'* Greatest EJrniCAi, ant* Rruotots Poem 
B\ T/VBEZ T SO^*DERL-V^D 


T O few dramatic wntera has it ercr beeo 
girea to produce so powerful a reJi 
gioits aad moral impression apon 
their countiy and age as that created bf 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, in Germany, 
a centnrv and a third ago, by the publieation 
of b« drama Kttlhan the JP/sr B/ 
general consent the poem is one of the greatest 
thit Gcrmanr hitS given to the world, beiog 
•nrpassbd only, perhaps, fay Goethe’s Faust 
and three or four of Schiller’s finest dramas , 
while as a distinctly human work— a work 
produced with the aim of conveying, in 
the’Tnost' perfect* form, a lofty religious and 
ethical les«on— it has no nval in German 
literature, v _ ' 

}\al}ian ihc II was written *In the 
year'l779 «Tho lesson it teaches. is that 
of nniversal religious toleration, or, periiaps 
TDore accurately, iioiversal religious ‘^siin 
pathy and appreciation. Its thought is, that 
jn all thb great histone religions of Uie 
. world there is good , no form of religion 
may or can have a monopoly of truth or 
virtue religion is deeper than any creed 
or sect. Or name, or histone form , below 
religions is religion , the sonl of Chnstiaoity, 
MuEammsdaBisro, Judaism and eiery other 
religion is One, aad_^wlien we reach it we 


find it to be personal integrity, ktodaess 
towards one’s fellews and reverence toiraida 
God Therefore, every form of religion, as 
Judaism, Islamism or Christianity is to 
bo treated respectfully, and everywhere men 
arc to bo judged by their lives and not 
by their professions or religious names. 

Lessing’s poem could not have on its 
title-page a more appropnate motto than the 
words of Jesus, ' They shall come from the 
East and from the West nnd from the Korth 
and from the South and sit down in the 
Kingdom of God,’ or the words of St. 
Peter, "In every nation he that feareth God 
aod worketh righfeou8QC«s is accepted of 
him or tho'ic of the ancient Hebrew 
prophet, "^Vhat doth the Lord thy God 
require Of thee, but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ 
"Before entenag npoa a consideration of 
the'’poem, it will be well to give a little 
■attention to the author, and the circumstances 
atteodipg its prodnction 

Lc«8irg has been well called the father 
of modem German literature. Before him 
Germany had produced ono great writer, t « , 
lAthcr But that was four hundred years ago, 
and twoiuodred and fifty years before Lessing’s 
day ^ro^cover, Luther’s writings had all been 
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in one pirticular direction t^nt o? religion, •uid 
tbo literarj fictu ity that had sprung tip around 
him had been almost c\c!u8i%clj theological 
The two and a lialt centunos that inter 
\ened between Luther and Lessing were for 
the most part a barren plain, so far as the 
lit‘’rary productiveness of Germanv wiacon 
cemod At the middle o! the ccuturv in 
which liOSsing appeared, Gennany had 
nothing outside the domain of thcologj and 
religion that could compare at all vv ith the 
literature of France, England, Italj, or even 
Spam That elic is now the peer of any of 
these nations in authorship, and the BUpenor 
of all except Fngland, is due to her achieve- 
ments since 1760 The \ugu8tan age of 
German literature began with the middle of 
the eighteenth ccntiirj Indeed it »s a dale 
later than the middle that John Morlej has in 
mind when he says, in his life of Voltaire, 
that to go from the England of Gcoi^ If to 
the Prussia of Fccdcnck the Great, was to go 
‘ from the full light of the eighteenth eentury 
back to the dimness of the fifteenth ” 
•Voltaire in hi3 day thought German literature 
BO insignificant that ho aid not deem it worth 
his while to learn the German language 

But from this insignificance Germany 
leaped op, almost ero anyone was aware, to 
the second if not the flret place in the world 
of letters 'Within a single forty years, from 
1724 to 1762, Germany gave"*^ birth to those 
seven giants m tlic realm of literature— 
Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller and Richter How few other lands 
have ever produced such a progeny of 
genius within four short decades I Ere 
these men passed off the stage Gennany bad 
a great literature 

Of these seven immortals, Ijessing was 
born second in order of time But as a 
writer he appears in the arena first, and id 
more sense than one he is the pioneer and 
leader of the new age It was his influence 
more than any other’s, not even excepting 
Goethe’s, that gave character and etu^ to 
the epoch — 

His birth year was 1729 His father was 
a Lutheran clergyman and Seeing early the 
marked abdity of his son, determined to 
educate him for the same calling But the 
boy’s education had not proceeded far be&ire 
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be begin to manifest a derided disinclination 
for theological fitudic-, and a ver} great 
interest 111 htcriturc, cspociallv the drama 
bentto the Univorpitv, ho was soon nbaorbed 
m the plays of Greece and Romo Moreover, 
he bocime deeply interested m the prictical 
rendition of plays, — went to the theatre, 
formed an acquaint mcc with the pnncipal 
actors nnd rendered tlicm some service by 
reason of which ho was permitted to go 
behind the ficciics and see the rehearsals 
Ilia father, hearing of all this, was greatly 
troubled, and called his son home Having 
found it hopeless to attempt to wake a 
clcrpvman of him, il was thought he wight be 
cdiicatotl for the profession of physician 
Accordingly, he was induced for a time 
to atudv medicine , but with little' more 
heart than he had • pursued divinity 
Literary studies nnd the drama were 

ever uppermost in his thoughts and 

affection Very early, itidccd before reaching 
manhood, he had tried his gemus in the 
composition of several plays, one of which 
was put upon the stage, and attained some 
success 

At last, Lessing’s own bent of mind 
having proved too strong^ for his father, nil 
thought of medicine was given up, as theology 
had been, nnd the young man launched boldly 
upon the severe, uncertain and wretchedly 
poor paid career of authorship bor thirty 
yirVrs he lived by his brain, pen poor, but 
brave nnd uncomplaining He wrote letters 
and articles on a great variety of subjects 
for hternry periodicals, and did much traus- 
lahng from other languages into German, 
thus by degree winning for himself^wide 
literary recognition He wrote books" that 
became classics , but neifhcr his books nor 
his other writings brought him much in the 
way of pecuniary compensation ' 

At one time he was director for a little 
while of a new theatre in HambuVg bul the 
venture did not prove a success • Once he 
engaged in the publishing business but that 
failed and left him deeply^ in debt For 
several years he was ■'ccreta^ for a g&eral 
in the Prussian army He lived for longer 
or shorter periods in IVittcnburg, Leipzig 
and Berlin In Berlin his friends endeavour- 
ed to secure for him the position of Royal 
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Libramn , but he not in fa%our with 
I'rcdentk, and the place was gi\en to another 
who had not a tilhc of Lessing's fitness for 
it The professorship of hteratnre at the 
Univcrsitr of Koemgsberg was offered him , 
but although otherwise desiring the placOj he 
would not take it, bccauae one ol the duties^ 
required was that of prononncuig once a )ear 
a eulogmin upon the king He was the verj 
9onl of truthfulness, integntj and honour, 
and would ne\er sell his freedom, his inde- 
pendence or his conscience, even in the 
■ slightest degree, for an} emolument or 
advantage 

During the last hvc jears ofluslifehc 
was the libmrian of the Duke of Rrunswicfc, 
at “W olfcnbutttel j hut his salary was small, 
and never all paid Late in life he mamod, 
having postponed the event long because of 
his povertj Ho enjojed a single year of 
beautiful and a1rao«t supremely happy wedded 
Ufe , then his wife, dearly loved, and by her 
superior qualities of inind and heart wholly 
worthy of him, died, and left him sorclj 
stricken — to follow her all too soon to the 
grave,— hi9 decease occurring lu his fifty 
second year 

His loss was severly felt bj the best 
nrnids of Germany Gleini wrote of him 
‘■Uua hate ne la*! yho sra» ww swslesl pwle 
Elim wbo abroad bad iron oar irntion (amt 
God Mid Let there be 1 cht and Iieibnitz entnt 
God M d Jirt darkne«i be and Lessio!; died 

f ugcl jvrote 

Had BnlanDta not firmanui, given him bulb 
His dost tmeht share with Kings Che tacred earth 
And a proud people >.rate(ul for his fame 
" onlj rear a lasti iir tnbutc to his name 

I have said that Lessing began writing plays 
when he was hardli more than a boy Tbc 
first he wrote as a man, m the full strength 
of Ills matured poi\or«, wa« when he was 
tlnrtv «iv years of age It was hts Minna 
foil Barnhelin,R corned}, which sprang at 
once into ^cat pojnlanty on the German 
stage, and has steadil} held its own now for 
nearly a century, and a half "Notwith 
standing nil tlint has been written since, it 
still rcraainvthe greatest German comedy 
The next }car Le»su>g gaie the world 
another work m nn entirely different line, 
which Ins become quite as much » cla««ic 
as his Minna To/i JJarnhehn It was his 


Laotoon — a book of art criticism, designed 
tnore e«pccLall} to draw the lines of dtstmction 
between the ‘formatite arts,” as Lessing 
calls them — that is, painting and sculpture, 
■and poetry Lessing’s fame outside of his 
own country rests more, perhaps, upon tins 
worl than upon any other of his writings 
It IS generally conceded to be unsurpassed 
m any language in the subtletj, discrimination 
and insight with which it deals with the 
subject imder consideration Its influence 
npon tbc young Goethe, a student at Leipzig, 
when it made its appearance, was profound 
I ha\c said that Lesaing was for a time at 
Hamburg connected with a new theatre there 
Though tho theatre failed, the result of 
Lessing's connection with it was a valuable 
senes of papers upon the drama^ These 
papers arc known as the Hamburg Drama 
turgg — a work which hardly falls below tlie 
Laoeoinm importance 

Of conrso 1 cannot »top in this oonneotion 
to mention all of Lessings writing? Rut three 
others of enduring vaTnc should be noticed 
These arc his pla} Emilia Oaloih in 
which he nscs to as lofty a height of excell 
cncc in traged} as be had done in corned} in 
I OM 7>nr>iAf7»H his Fdurafiouofthe 
Ihauan Dace, a mere fragment, hut fuU of 
cerms of much of the best thinking in tho 
direction of the philosoph} of history and 
religion which the century following his death 
produced , nnd, finall}, tho great religious 
dramatic poem abont which wc arc e«peciallv 
concerned la the present connection, Saffian 
the ir»w, which was finished in the carl} 
part of 177't, just two } ears before his death 
Mose« Mendelssohn, Ins dear fnend, said of 
liim 

He wrote NnJAon ffe IBii* and died He 

could I ot nw li r,ber without piissiag info a 
ivcion where onr ECT^e-dimnied eyes coaid not 
follow him —god indeed this he did Even now 
we stand here tike the sons of the prophet 
loot Oft np to the place m the sty where he 
departed £rom our s gnt 

Tho circumstances attending the compost 
tion of this 1 oem throw much light npon its 
meaning It Ins already been said that Leasing 
spent Ins la«t years at M olfenbuttel as 
libnnan of the large and a aluable libraiy of 
the Duke of Brunswick, located at that 
place Vbout that time the manusenpt of an 
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able x^ork written by the learnetl niJitil thinker, 
Iteimiru'!, then recently ilecen«ctl, Mas put mto 
Le =jn/s hinds Leasing was =0 much impre etl 
with the minu'cript, that, although not agr^ing 
wholly with the views which it advocated, ho iletcr* 
mineu to give portions ol it to the pnliUc xVccot- 
dmgl},he began thepiiblicition of detached di inters 
of the work ns 'omething di coieretl 111 the Wolf 
enbuttel library from the pen of' an unknown 
author These parts of the work of Iveiroinis 
publi«bed by Lessing, arc known in hi tory as 
the ]\olfcnbuUcl FiO'imtnls and ire ter> 
knious becau e they «tirre 1 up perhaps the 
greatest theologitil control er«y which hat been 
known in Germany since Luther These frag 
ments aimed to how that the Bible is not n 
supernatural or miraculous revelation from Goil 
that it contains errors and contradiction*, that 
the account of the re urrection of Je-us is un 
histone and increlible, and, wor t of all that 
Jeaus and hia Apostles did not scruple to u«c 
deceit and misrepresentation to establt«h their 
authority and begin the Chn tian movement. 

Le«*ing hini«clf in publishing thee piper* 
accompanied them with brief notes and comments 
111 the form of strictures and expressions of 
di**ent from many of the pints u^ed, nnS 
suggestions of poB«ible answers to «0[ne of 
Keimarus argument* But, notwithstanding that 
the storm that roae bur-t m its main furj upon 
Le'Mng’s heal t\hy did ho print the Trag 
ments f And then his own comment* how did 
they help matters ? Were they not often nearly 
or (luite ns heretical as the fragments tbcm*elves ? 
The orthoilox clergy of Germany became 
thoroughly arou«cil Ahswcis by the score were 
Avntten and publi hed The ln«h wa* laid 
without mercy not only upon the unknown 
author of the fragments but upon I>e®«ing 
Perhaps the aWe*t of these repliers wa< one 
Fa«tor Goeze of Hamburg Him Les*ing 
answered, defending his own action in publi h 
mg the fragments an I defending al®o the some- 
what rationali tic views of the Bible and 
Chn®tianity which he had evpre^seil la his note* 
Goeze repliel Lessing replied again The other 
combatants retired or fell into the background 
but between the«e two the battle raged with 
great fury for many month* , for Goeze was n 
iwan of great learning force of inU and ability 
as a conlrover«iali t, although no match for 
i«=®ing The controversy took a «omewhat wide 
range, covering mo»t of the grouii I in dispute 
between orthoilox Chri'tmnitv an I rationafism 
regarding the authority of the B ble the ©ngin 
of the Chri'tian movement and the formation of 
the Christian canon Goeze had never before 
been beaun m a controversy , but he never 
before ha I hal such an opponent, — either *0 
learned or so brilliant and powerful in debate 
At La«t the victory dcclareil mo t decidedly for 
^*»mg and poor Goeze ret red from the fiel! 
humilialeil enough 
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It was here and now, on tlie clo-c of this 
controversy, that Le«®mg wrote his AaJ/inn 
the If i«c— wrote it his last wonl in that 

contention M htii ht toll his friends what he 
wts doing, and that the theologmos would wmeo 
luotv. over this than over anything he had btfore 
written it was siinpo oil th it tho production 
woull be a jiiry onMaught, or a scorching «ahn., 
or a burlt«que upon his clcncal foco But 
never wa* a mi take greater , To ewryone-* 
«urpn*e the ivycm did not mention or even 
directly refer to Goezt, or any others of tho e 
who hal a« aulteil Les*ing, or to ihtir theological 
views It *iinply drew a picture, beautiful and 
nin“tcrlj, of the k nd of religion that IjC mg 
bclievctl m and had been contending for through 
all the controversy, — a religion of tho spirit as 
di^tingiu he«I from a religion of the letter , a 
religion of virtue and chanty and gooil deed*, 
ns di«tingui«hed from a religion of subtle 
theologies and hard urccds , a religion which 
ixlends the hand of fraternity and fellow«hip to 
all «incerc Bcekers for truth and all good 
men whether they an. m name Chn lian» 
or niionali ts or Jews or Muhammadans or 
I’arsis , n religion that i» deeper than tny 
name or fonn of wor*bip , that religion which is 
the soul and life of all the hi tone religions of 
the worll— nmid«t their changes unchangeable, 
anud t their traTi»itorme«9 perennial and etemaL 
8«ch n winding up of the controversy wn« not 
only ma«terly it was unanswerable 

Les«ing m bi» drama introduces upon the 
stage character after character and makes them 
to move and act and talk and livo before us— 
character after character delineateil to the life, 
so that we cannot but feel that they are real 
f>er«on!, — who do the noblest de«U without 
believing at all iq the anpernnturnl origin 
of Clm>-t)anity , who are benutilul, lovely, noble 
character* full of charity and mercy and* piety, 
without ever having been baptized or converted 
or having receiveil the sacraments , who exemplify 
in their lives the ben spirit of Chri«tiaiiity and 
\el have, been reared uv other reh^vQW.?. end bear 
the name Jew or Aluhamiiiadan or Par®! ■More- 
over a* a contract to nil this— a shadow to make 
the light brighter — Lessing introduce® not 

conspicuously, but prominently enough to effect, 
a Christian prelate, who 13 mo=t «tTict m hi» 
orthodoxy and mo«t punctilious in all hi» 
ob®ervances of the externality of religion and 
mo*t zealous for the propagation of Christianity, 
who IS nevertheless hard hearted cruel bigotteil, 
unworthy to unloo«e the shoe latches of the 
Jewi«h Kathan, or the Muhammadan Saladin 
It 13 not strange that Lessing s friend® when 

they had read his drama Were delighted with it 

not only with its beauty and strength ns a 
lUeraTy work but quite as much with the «pirit 
that It breathed— the noble plea it contained for 
religious toleration, and the splendid vindication 
that It afforded, without the introduction of a 
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jiBgU conlxoTer*ul worl into iH of Uk, 

nni>ciple« of libenilitv and chant? for which 
Lcs ing hft-l w enrnc«Uy contcndal. N\ nttcn by 
a man cdumnmtol a» fevr men have ever been 
IV tt«j» containa no irace o! 
resentment Conceivcl ui th^ very heat of 
controversy it is singuLarly calm and r«ene, the 
chill of herce polemic* there i« not even the 
smell of the (tre of poKmtea upon its garments. 

'Ihe scenes of th« itiama are all locatetl m 
Palestine, indcc<t in Jerusalem. The time m the 
latter part of the liih century during an arrai ucc 
of the fourth crusuile The cel hratol Bulton, 
Sala»lifl vs m po*«es von of tho Holt Citv both 
JJjcfiaiU (x)cwr de Lion of LngLan i, atitl Phtliji 
•Aamistus of Prance, arv, r«-'Pre*ento»l as prv. ent 
in Palestrae “ITierc are no no-tdities going on 
however, beeaase of the armi-lice 


The chief characters of iht- drama an. Nathan 
called the Wi«e, a wealthy an 1 honouml Jew of 
Jerusalem , hu eupposwl danghv.r IU<hn a young 
woman of rare atlractivenea* who has Uwn 
hrou^ht up by Nathan an 1 mo^i carefully (rime>l 
in wi«dora and virtue , thiji Ilreha » ol I norre, a 
Chrt«ti.m woman, ‘•atuhn the powerful, genccoa*. 
chivalnc ®ultan , hii »i*leT Sittih— in mental 
chaiactcn'tica much li^eher brother theTemptv 
a bnve, hiRb-®pirited, impuliive but noble young 
aaa who had been ropture'l by the i-^u3nn 
fnny m tome engagement, but nho-e lifv. hal 
Wo vparei! by paladin . iho I’amarcb of 
Jertualem, as Leasing describes him. “a rol, fat 
]oUy prebtst” but bigotesl and cruel an I BnjiUy 
a monk, by brother as he is callol the senrant 
an 1 tool of the mtrurch, and yet po of 
generous nnl noble traiU 

The interest of the drams centres m I««lhan 
who M die mo*t prominent character, the fincet 
(mdewl a finer can hardly bo di-covcrt'l m 
uteratore), anJ the clianictcr m whom the 
reliRvous lessoti of the poem fin b lU trutjt 
realization 

Eighteen years before the etory oiwne, Nathan 
(the ^ir) bflti hwl fan wife and »cvai ebi! Iren 
cruelly murdered by the crusailing Chn'tians 
Of CDurw? It was a icmWe blow to him, Jor a 
time he was etuoned, an I fell that ell ho ha 1 to 
live for wn gone , the worl I for him was bbek 
*s night Three daj« after the drejulful event 
however a Chnrtian chilL the infant daughter 
of a Kmght hi* (nen L Wolf von t ilnecb was 
^ucht to him anl pLocoil in his care. The 
hahy’e mother fuul died, and the wlbcr 
ma«t go array to take rart In the defence 
of Oaza. It hat shoull Nathan do f Cou’l 
he, a lew, who«e wife an 1 eons ha I ja*t 
b*ea munJereiJ by Chnetians open hw h«ijt 
V> a Christian chil!? To ask the <iuesiion 
was to answer it Too noble to cheruh feelings 
of revenge he sm 1 -For the eeven gone, 
pol has given me dils one. I will be to net a 
lather And he was. Everything that a father 
couLl <lo for a child he did for ine bttk Kecha 


until now at the end of the ci-hU'cn years, shw 
IS a beautiful, nobk woman who with love and 
nnie calls him father and knows no ether fathvr 
but him 

When the dranti begins he hits fxsm for some 
months nwa> from Jetu«al m on a miTcantik 
journey to Duma eus ani Ilahylon and k just 
returning home with a tram of camels Likn with 
)• Kel« precious etone* sdks an t co-itly 
tnerchaal[*c On approaching the city he is met 
With (tu. pews that during his nb^ncu hu hou < 
lua taken fire, an 1 h-ts come near being 1 Tilie*! 
with the groun I This, however, s<xms n small 
matter to hvm if only vts inmates arc Mf<_ Bui 
on nrtching die hou*( he fin Is that Ins hvrel 
ltsch.a only h.ire1y esenpol with her life, an I llut 
the c-wrijic wiLs In- iv-ult of the heroic net of n 
Cbniuan Templar who, hapjwnmg n«ir ru«lic*l in 
ami) the «moKc anl fiimc anl when ic was 
thought all w IS io*l brought her forth wnj pc<l 
ttt bis msnd )ti 1 hir tn a-if t} on the ^un (, 
an I di<ipp*TirixL \ >w the nri, as the 
re«uli ol the fi^rful fnght. lies ill, fudf 
unoonsciou’ holt tehrious. Mheii her father 
cornea to her Iwlsi Is »h(. tells bmi Jiow eagerly 
>be ha* wa lol for him how barely she escapoil 
the hre an I tlint t wa* an nngcl m the form 
of a T mpLar that savtsi her Tie fathers 
presence and wis, wonls comfort anl ciltn her 

^n he s^ts out m Witch of the Templar to 
tlmk him for saving his chill After some 
Ufficulty ho fin la the object of hta search but 
the Templar trsnts the matter with indifTrcnci. 
At la*i howmr ho is prevmleil upon to go to 
Nathans hon*e that Imha may eco him anl 
make acknowlcvlgmenl of her prnlilule As ii 
result fw faJ/< deeply in lore with her anf soon 
after he asks Vnthan to give hini Keel a for his 
wife 

Nadian is nlease<l with iho Templar’s appear 
ance an I woul 1 wiUingly grant his request, only 
for the foci that certain things base occunvil 
which kindle the curious su<j leion in his mm 1 
that the Templar may in some unknown way be 
relateif to Kvcha. Aecorelingl) ho feels himrelf 
eompcUcil to put off Iho wooer without giving 
aaoent to h s plen, and without Ix'ing al le to give 
any seemingly lufficient esplanadon At Ui s iho 
impetuousTcmptor not unnaturaliy becomes angry 

Daja Kecha a nurse now feeing feeply 
interested, partly from pereonal an I pntilj from 
rehinoua motives, in tlia scheme of marrying 
Kccna to the Templar divulges to him tho secret 
that ]lecha i» not Nathans daughter but n 
Chn*tian chill whom Nathan m some vrny 
obtaineil In infancy, and brought up os his own 
Vos*esscd of this secret, and inflamed with 
resentment towanls Nathan the Templar goes to 
the crafty and conscienceless Chr «tian Patriarch, 
who be knows hates all Jews, to sec if itienna 
cannot bo found out through him of comjicU ng 
this Jew Nathan to give up Kecha. 
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w\ut oi -^u^picion tcjrwd 

ing the Tempi ir’-' Im-hip? I InvtJ nirc.'i<l\ pwtl 
til'll Reclin traa tVie ilanglitet of NitlinR’s oil 
time friend M'olf von rdncch Von Filn^h imu 
i>een killed «oon niier committing lii'» cmll to 
i«ath'in’« core But Ntthtn remcniborel well nw 
look®, and rtoiv lie htl founl liiiiwlf slruck 
iTitli it «trnnge re«einblan(.c between Von Filn«b 
fliui tins joiing Templar Wlnt if tbis Templar 
were a relitive of Von rilnech’ V bat if ho 
avere bi^ son? ,In thit ca^i he wouH bon 
relative may Vie' a brother of Becba. No’ tbm 
was only one course open InaCutigationa mu^jt 
be came 1 further before the ban 1 of Rccha 
coull be given to the Templar 

But who I® tins Tooiplar? It w n cimooa 
thing that a Teinpl/ir a Chri’tnn kmghi, plioul I 
he here m Jera alern at largo in tho enemy’s 
country How does it happen? Inouiry reveals 
that he is one of a iiuiwher of TempLars enptutod 
in some engagement between the Cliristinns and 
the Siraccns The others were nut to death and 
lie was to iiave perished witli tne re t but, ns 
the work of eteeution was gome on the ejes 
of the Sultan, Salalin fell on him The Sultan 
wa** impressed by something m hw look and 
ordered that he be spare! And so he was pel 
at libertj ^Vhat was it that the Snltan hal 
seen in hi« look? A ?lrang« reseinWanco to n 
brother who many years ago had gone front 
home and never retumeil, and had ever amco 
been inotuned as dead , 

Well to make ft long «tory «hort, Nathan 
traces up his suspicion until bv the aid of the 
monk or lay brother of whom I have «poken 
who m his younger davs was a groom of Von 
Filnecli fln 1 with the m 1 also of a liook which 
the lay brother hal taken from hts masters 
pocket when he tell at Gaza it is discover^ 
that Nathan a suspicion is true— tlw Templar is 
none other than the son of Von Fdnech — n son 
who liad been born to him lu Germany nnd left 
there to be educalcl when tho father came to 
Palestine to fight m tho crusade agam^t tho 
Saracens 

Nw ■v'v- 'ins wVi 'fi'rnV td ‘Cnti Te«cnfijiajite 
which the Sultan thought he eaw between the 
Templar and his (Salaoin’sl long lost broflier? 
That nl o turn® out to be well founded Tlie 
book reveals lh« fact, hefoio unknown and 
-unsu-,pecte 1 that Sahdm a lost brother had 
turnc I Christian gone to Germany married n 
German woman and leing compelled after n 
bri f «*ay m that rigcoua climate to seek again 
tilt miller nir of the List, bnl come to Palestine 
fought here on the Christian sale an! m a 
word was no other than the knight V olf von 
Pilnwh wlicm Nathan had known and Igyed 
\\ nilo in Germany a eon had been born to him 
whom he hal left there with relative* as I have 
sul And now that son grown to manhood 
b * 1 1 ^omo a Ti mplar ha I made his vray to the 
IIolj liiuil hal fought with Saladms army hal 
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boon capturcvl had chanced to be 1*0011 hj ^alndin 
luat on tlu eve of his evpoctc<l execution and 
Sdklin hal ainrcil hnu hecausi. gomohow ho go 
strongly leminucd him of the lost brother— who 
ptwvcs to have been none other tliftii hi® the 
Ti mplar a father 

Thus the ilramn ends with tho di«covcry not 
only that the Teniplnr nnd Recha are brother nnd 
sister but thftt to tho overwhelming joy of the 
Sultan and of all others ooiiccrneil hotli Recli i 
nnd the Templar arc close rclativis of Snlndin 
ftiul StttaU — none other indowl tluui children of 
their dear long lo t brother Accad 

Here ends tho story Could tho great lesion 
of religious toleration nnd chanty, which Lessing 
h^T In mind in writing hts poem he more 
powerfully taught than liy tho fact that the 
Jewish girl the Christian Knight Ttmplar and 
tho ^Iu!uullmfldan Sulkm ore nil di covered to 
l>c of one MochI? 

But ilicro IS something more, nnd soinclhiiig 
of great importftnce which wc have not jet 
seen. Impressively in the le«*on of toleration 
ami gjmpathj helween tcligion* and between 
nces IS ijugiit m the plot, there is a portion 
of the drama, not yet mentioned which 
teaches it if possible more impressively ‘till 
1 refer to that part of the thinl flct known 
as the Fpisode of the Rings’ Indeed we 
Icam from Lcssmp him»cU that tho “Wry of tlio 
rings (found by mm origmallj, m nn undeve- 
loped form in the Decamerone of Boccaccio) 
wfts what first suggested to liis mmd the writing 
of the drama and that all tho test of tho poem 
was com|io ed «o to spenk ns a framework or 
oeliwig for this «toty and iho gtent truth which it 
cluliodie^ 

Lot mo then clo»* my paper wiilv the ring 
episode nnd ns fully as yossible in the language 
omployeil m tho poem 

It may he necessjuy to explain “tluat this ring 
story H introduced by Les“ing into the drama ns 
n means of bringing Nathan and Sahdm together 
Snladiu is represented ns being out of money 
His wars cost heavily His seven years frihiito' 
itoiuTgait overdue is delayed "His treasury is 
empty Mhnt is to bo done? His si«ter Sittih 
thinks of Nathan tlie rich Jew, and urges her 
brother to send for him and compel him to lend 
the sum of money needed And ns a sort of 
excu e for sending for him ®he suggests that 
Salalin inquire of him which of the three religions 
then represented m Palestine the Jewi li 
Chn tian or 'Sluhriniinailan is the be®! Thus 
perhaps he may he got into a trap whicli may in 
some way make it easier to extort money from 
him Sahdm is more frank and ingenuou m 
hia nature than Sittah and does not like snbter 
fuges or indiiect means Nevertheleso Nathan is 
RCi t for nud after a little i arleymg the Sultan 
comes to tho point— not ineleed of askin'’ for 
money but of asking about the religion® The 
conversation proceed® as follows 



THE STORY OF "THE THREE lUNGS' 


nee 80 gf<»' your wisdom 
I pray you t“Il ai" what belief what law 
Hm mo t commended it-ell to ^ou 
N mi\N 

Jiultan I am a Jew 

Pauuip. 

^od I a Mussulman 

IJHweea m u the Christian Now but one 
Of all these rdiipons cau be true, 
i man bfc* yon stands not wh*re accilent 
Of birth has cast b m 1( h> so reran n 
It IS from judgment reasons choice of b st 
Imparl your ludgmeni let me heitr 
The reasons I ve no time to seek myself 
Communicate lu confidence of course. 

The choice yon hare amred at thro those reasons 
That I may make vt mine— \ on are surprised— 
You we eh m® with your elance 1 May be that 

Saltan 

Ha 1 ne er aneh whim b fore wh eh yet I deem 
Not unbecoming in a Saltan ‘■peaV.— 

Your answer • • • • « 

^AI|U^ 

Permit me to relate a story to you 
SiL.tDrv 

\Tby not J 1 hare erer been food of itcries 
Wefl told 

^ATHlN 

The telling well I do not promise 
SiLicrN 

Agun to proudly modest I Dime, your etoryl 
^ATUA•^ 

In eny antiquity there bred a man 
In Eastern lands, who had reccired a nog 
Of pncelcsa worth from a belored band 
lu stone, an opal dashed a huodred coEoun 
And had tb® secret power of ginog (arour, 

In tight of C od and Man to him who wore it 
'Yith a bdienng heart. lYhaf wonder then 
This EastOT man would nerer put the ring 
Fiom oT hit finger, and should so proride 
That to hi* iiotise It be prejeivod for erer • 

‘'uch was the case Unto the best belored 
Among his sons he left the nng enjoining 
That he in turn bequeath >t to the son 
ho should be dearest and the dearest erer 
In nrtue of the rme without regard 
To birth be of the bouse the pnnee and bead 
You understand me Sidtan T 

‘"ALADIN 

T es go on { 


Natilu* 

From son to son the ring tlesceoding' cause 
To one. the tiro of three of whom all three 
M era efjnally obedient of whom all three 
He therefore must with equal love rega^ 

'nd from time to t me no* this now that 
And now the third —as each alone was by 
The others not dirid ng his fond heart,— 

Appeared to him the worthiest of the ring 
>\hich then with lormg weakness he would promise 
To each m turn Thus it continued long 
Put he must die and then the loving father 
^V8S sore perplexed It gnered him thus to wound 


Two faithful sons who trusted in his word 
bat w^t to do * 

In tecrccr he calls 
An artist to him and commands of htm 
Two other itngs the pattern of his own 
And bids him neither cost nor p.aiD3 to tparo 
To make them hke precisely (iLc, (o (ha 
The artist s skill succeeds He brings the nngs 
And een the father cannot tell his own 
Reliered and joyful summons he his eons 
L^h by himself to each one by bim^Lf 
He gives hia blessing and hts ring— and dies 
Toa listen Sultan f 


Salauin 

iwbo aomenbat perplexed has turned away) 
Yes I hear I hear 
Cut bring your story to an end 


> tuns 


“Us ended 

For what remains would tell itself The father 
Uas Scarcely dead when each son brings forth 

his nng 

And claims the headship Questioning ensues 
btnfe and appeal to law but all in ram 
The geouine nng was not to be distinguished . 
(After a pause inwbeb be awaits the Sultans 
iswer) 

As UDdistinraisbable at with us 
The true religion 


h-uaciN 

That your answer to me ? 

NATilAh 

Out my apology for not pretummg 
Between the nsgs lo judge which with design 
The father ordered DDditiiTiguishable 
Saladu? 

The nsn t You tnfle with me. The rel gions 
1 nanseo to you are plain to bo distiuguiahed 
Een IQ the dress een in the food aud dnnk. 


IsATiiui 

Id all except the ground on which they rest. 

Arc they not founded all o t hittory 
Tradibooal or wntten 7 History 
Gan be accepted only on Unst 
Whom DOW arc we the least inclined to doubt f 
Not our own people— our own blood— not those 
\\ bo from our childhood up hare proved their lore 
Neer disappointed tare when disappointment 
tVas wholesome to us 7 bhall my ancestors 
Receire lets faith from me. than yours from you 7 
Rerene it Can I ask you to belie .. 

Your fathers and transfer your faith to mine 7 
Or yet, again, holds not the tame with Chnstiaas 7 


Salmi i> 

By heaven the man is n^bt I Ire naught to answer 
NATILtU 

EetuiQ we (o our rtn^ As I hare said 
The «ons appealed tolaw and each took oath 
Before the judge that from his father a band 
He bad the ring— as was indeed (he truth 
And had rcceired his promise long before 
One day the nng with all ita pnnlcgcs 
Should be bis own —as was not less the (rath 
The father conid not hare been false to Um 
Each one mainta ued and rather than allow 
I pon the memory of so dear a father 
feueli a strain to re»t he mast again*! hu brothers 
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(ThoiiRh Rladlj he wouU nothine but the Ixst 
Relieve of them) hrms chirpe oi trenchcry, 

Sleans would he find the trnitore to evpo*e 
And be re\enRed on them 

S HIATUS 

And now the ludpe T 

MonR to hear nlnt words you puc the judj^ 
NATltAN 

:niu3 spoke- the judge. Produce jour father 
At once before me cIh from my tnbtuiAl 
Ro I dismiss yon llnnk you I nm here 
To gii^s your nUdles ? Pithcr would jon wul 
Until the genuine ring shall t 
Rut hold? 

A magic power in the true nng resides 
^ I am told to male its wenrer loved- 
yeasing to God and man Let that decide 
bor in the false can no such virtue he. 

A\hich one among you then do two love bc*l f 
■speak! Arc j ou silent r orla the nng 

himself°thc'l^V^ 

^cn cheated cheats aro all of jon Iho 
All three are false. The genuine ring is lost 

'lade three in place of one 

S\L\mv 
Oh csccllenll 
Natrav 

Go therefore said the judge unless mj counsel 
^ou d hate in place of sentence. It were thvT* 
Aewpt the case eiactly ns it stands 
Had each hjs ntig directl> from hu father 
Irft each believe his own is genmne 
Tis possible your father would no longer 
His house to one rings tytannv suhteci 
^tain that all three of you he loved 

mr*onTm'SitT®e& 

^ch with the others vie to bnnp o light 
The virtue of the stone within hVs nng 
Jxt gentleness a hearty lovo of pw"/ 


Rcncficcnce nnl perfect trust In Ood 
Come to its help Thin if the jcivcl a power 
Among joiir childrens children lie rcrialcd 
1 hil )on in n thousand lhout.and years 
/^in iiefore Ihis bar A wiser man 
Tnan I shall occuj'v this sent and speak 
Ool Tints the moiiesl judge dismissed them 
f-ALAPIN 

Godl 

N’atiiaa 

H therefore Baladin, you feel yourself 
That promised wiser man— 

SAf.Ani'. 

(Rushing (o him and seumg hU band) 

I? HnstI ir Nanghtl 
Oh Godl 

N'atjian 

\\ hat moves you Bultan f 
Bai.ai>ix 

Xathanl Xathani 

Not ended are the Ihoiiaand, thousand years 
Your judge forrto! I, Not mine to claim his seal 
(»o go 1— Rut be my fnend 

Till-*, then i« the alory of the nngs Do we 
wonder nl iw power? Do sve wonder nt the 
powirof the whole dmma built up nrounil itf 
How >t almmcs religious bigotry mid narrowness 1 
How It tenches not only the lc««on of roLgtous 
tolemtion nnd chant), but *tlio further great 
Iwson which I<e««ing had so much nt henrt, that 
for ever and CTcrrwhrre true religion mu«t revcnl 
U«eU not b) clnima, nnd pretensions, nnd desire 
to ilominnte, nnd n«»crtions of fntountism with 
Goil and ^how o! oiitwnnl nutliont) receiveil 
from man or nnpels . but liy self forgetfulness 
lOTc Immiiity, nnd the spirit whicli eeeks not to 
bo mmi«tcr«l unto but to nimi«terl )k’henever 
and whcrevi.r n religion Appears bearing m itself 
such mtcmnl credentials no matter what its name 
or supposed histone origin maybe or mn) not 
lie, It IS of God nnd divinel * 




PROSPECTS OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Bs TARAKXATHDVS.Ph D. 


I 


T IIK h.n to Rrtnt Philippine it>tei>.nkn<s by 
1010 mlro-luwil by P.epre-eniatiTC Hon 
Bader Hm of *oudi C.^rohn^ 
by an oven^helminj m'ljonty—'lOO to I* Itm 
bill was paa^l in epite of etuhborn opposition 
of the ailminHtmtive antlionlie-i of the U “s <v It 
ts well known that the U-S Fccrettryof \\ftr. Hon 
Pitrick Hiirby, who went to the Philippines n 
few months b„'o |o «□ ly th® eon •■* 

oppo««l to pranuns in I pen Icno* to the I hili 
ppmeaTheU « ‘^rctiryof Slaw, Hon Henry \\ 
Kimson, m a etatmeat has deelnrel that 
erantiap irxkpendenee to the Philippines will 
hurt Amencan presti?e in the Orient, it wiU 
weaken the UnU«l ‘'tates economically an I 
pfliteally and the Philippine-, without \men<an 
ml, will bea MCtimtolhiicSTesMonof *om otb« 
Power It is generally un ler-vwl that if a bill 
faTonnn? Philippine indepenlence i* pa-^t *0 
the IIouwj of lU-presenutiTc and th 
then Preai lent Hoorer will reto n. Thm^ 

It IS certain that there is no 
of die pas-aae of the projiojol htU ilowteer 
this mu*t be note-1 that the motement (or 
Fhitippino indepen-lenec has ea'"*'* al'*"! 
momentum 

There are mtml moiirca behind themortn^t 
for prantinff Philippine 

e.1 bj American Penat-ws and Con^TC- ^R- 
First, some think that the Philippmea are a kmd 
of habiUty for the Uni^ PtjiMa. In * 

conflirtliefwwn Japan and the U S A. 

that Japan may oerupy the i*lan U ^ertlon 
, fmm a naval jwmt of view, it h u liabili y 
the U P A unless she can fortify the i-lan Is an 1 
e-tahh-h powerful naval ba^s and 
mu.h tlronger fleet ihert than now _h^'»y. 
bwu-e the PhU.ppines are U S po-eM-ws 
and therefore pro-lucts the-c isbnds (w^ 

tobacco, ctcA .ian enter the U A frc “"y,‘ 
with the development of aeruuUure 
m the Philippine-, several pro-lucts «>[ 

1 -knls are competinf: with sNmerican PW^ls m 
Amencan markets American 

doman.linK that Philippine product- -htmllta 

euby^l to theU ? lAnll ^^ul a- 
islah.U remain as U ^ 

ncan Fedemtion of iJibour and others »bo "e 
Oppo-c-l to Oriental immigration in the u n 


fivourl’hiUppine inlepcnhnce. to chock un 
n--tnelr»l immigration from tho>e isimil 
po-.*-ionsof iheU f? A BasUy, there are iloi^-ts 
In Amenen who Lelitvc that Vmerica must keep 
her faith with the Filipinos and give thern 
th-ir freolom They btlieve nl o tliat b> such 
action ih-ivsTiU be ft feelmj; of jpxxlwilh among 
die Filipinos and olhcf oriental towanis 

Amencn. B> granting inlcpcndenco to the 
Philippines Vmencft will eliminate one of ttio 
oau-es of possible mi-understinding between 
Japan and tne U ^ A 

It IS intcfcstins to note that when the Han. 
Bill for Philippine independence pissed t^ho 
llou-e of nepri-seniative- some n.-pon*ib!e 
lapan-a tolesmvn m Tokyo, not only expresse- 
saii-h«tion but -ugge-fe*! that Japan will 
ghily bccom a party to an internationnl 
agreement guaranteeing the nidcpendenco of 
th< I•h^lll>plnes This aitituili) on th« part of 
Jan III IS n>t -lue to hei allniism and epocial 
love for llH. IdipincH but it is due to the 
fact that ih- en I of \mericm oociipilion of tho 
Philippines will make Japan •* position in tho 
Pocinc much stronger than what it is loilay 


Majority of BriU-h swte-meii an. oppo«<sI to 
Americas giunung any eonw—ion, (not to speak 
of mdiHnlenee) to tho Filipinos, in the fiell 
of eclf-covernment Tlu?»e Bnti«h stiUeimen think 
ns I/)r-l Chelmsfonl was onw. rtporto-1 to have sai 1 
to MR American Oovemor of the Pliilippines that, 
any conec-sion grante-1 to the Filipinos 
wiU indirectly umiermme Bnti-h rule m India, 
Burma, Oylon iinl m the Malay Pcniu-ul-i. 
Therefore Briti«b statesmen, through their mtlu- 
enre with pro-Bnti'h American-, are u«ing 
prcs-iiro a"ain-t Am<rica» grunting indepmdenee 
to the Philippines France is n.it in favour of 
Fibninos In I pemlenee, iKJcausc it may hurt 
h«T in lndo-( hina. However, th-. trench attitu !e 
on this ijuealion will depend Upon tbo 
noMibk developments m Franco-Briti-h and 
I>anco-Aniencan relation* If tho Anglo- 
American bloc tikes an unfriendly sUin 1 against 
I-nncts hrget policKS in I urope France may 
not favour Britain a allitudo rognreiing Philiipine 
indejion Icnre 


Amencan internal iiolities -will «n<loubtc<lly 
play a 'cry Large part m tho ciuestioii of Philip- 


^wfTVun aflilmlf mil Le d'lenninfl Uj dettlt^h 
went* »« uotU poliUci Mhnt is hnjrpciivig tn 
lilt rUdi/jmitu w'lg trnc nt an cljectki»on fv> 
/« fwn itsi»ir/i 
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Tho following 13 tho to'^t of the “Haro 
Bill ’ which was passed by the U S Hou e of 
Eepre«entativcs on April 4 193’ and is now 
pending before the U S Senate 

Act ^ 

To enable the people of the Philippine Islands to 
adopt a constitutioa and form a government for the 
Philippine Islands to provide for the independence of 
the same and for other purposes 

Be eiacted hj Vie SeuMte aid House of 
EcpresentaUres of tbt Tinted Slates of Atn»rita m 
Conrjress asseinbhd 

COVVENTIO'I TO FrWIE CONaTITUTIO'^ FOR 

PiiiLtePivr Islands 

Section I Tho Philippine Lesislatiire is hereby 
authorized to provide for tho election of delegates to 
a constitutional convention to meet at such tunc and 
place as the Philippine Legislature may fir to 
formulate and draft a constitution for the government 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands 
BuhjMt to the conditions and quahficat ons prescribed 
m this Act which shall crerci«e jurisdiction over all 
the territory ceded to the United States by the treaty 
of pence conclude between fhe United States and 
Spam on the IWh day of December 1893 the 
boundaries of which are set forth in Article HI of 
Mid treaty, together with those islands embraced in 
the treaty b«wwn Spam and fhc United States 
^ludrf at Washington on the 7th day of November 
IW Tho Philippine Legislature shall provide for 
tae necessary expenses of such convention 

CnARACTER OP CoSSTITUTtOV— MANDtTOItT ' 

PponsioNs 

eonalitiltioii formulated and drafted 

contain a bill S 

nphts and shall either as a part thereof or m an 
pending the final and complete withdra^ 

Iherclo and all 

Pbilippmc IsUnds and 

Its iubordmate branches shall not ezrvorl i™?. 


conntnes without the approval of the President of the 
United States 

(g) The debts liabilities and obligations of the 
present Philippine government Us provinces munici 
polities and instrumentalities valid and subsistm? at 
the time of the adoption of the constitution, shall be 
assumed and paid by the new government 

(h) Provision shall be made for the establishment 
and maintenance of an adequate system of public 
schools pnmanly conducted in the EngU«h language 

(i) \o part of the public revenue shall be used 
for the supnort of any sectarian* or denominational 
school college university church or charitable 
institntioR 

fi) Acts affecting the currency or coinage laws 
shall not become law until approvw bj the President 
of the United States 

(t) Foreign affairs shall be under the dire t 
supervision and control of the United States - 

(l) All acts passed by the legislature of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands shall be 
reported to the Congress of tho United States, 

(m) The Philippine Islands recognizes the right of 
the United States to expropriate property for public 
uses to maintain military and^otner rtservafions and 
armed forces in the Philippines^ and upon order of the 
President to call into tte service of such armed 
forces all military forces organized by the Philippine 
government 

(n) Aopeals to the Supreme Court of the United 
^les shall be ns now provided by existing law and 
shall also include all cases involving the constitution 
of tho Commonwealih of the Philippine Islands 

(o) The United States may exercise the nght to 
intervene for the preservation of the government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands and for 
the raamtenance of the government as provided in 
their constitution and for the protection of life 
property and individual liberty ana for the discharge 
of rovemment obligations under and in accordance 
with th^rovuions of their constitution 

„„ (P) Th* authonly of the Unit^ States High 
yimmissioner to the government of the Philippine 
IsUuids M provided m this Act shall be recognized 

to) Citizens and corporations of the United States 
shall wjoy m the •Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Inlands ell the cml rights of the citizens and 
corporations respectively thereof 

SuiiMisstov or Constitution to tiii- 
PrEsiDENT or the United States 

Upon the drafting and approval of the 
TOnaUtution by the constitutional convention in the 
rn^ppme Islands such constitution shall be submitted 
to ihe PrcsidCTt of the United States who shall 
^ermme whether or not it conforms with the 

provisions of this Act If he finds that the proposed 
ronsUtutiim conforms substantially with the provisions 
nnim? certify to the Governor 

the Philippine Islands who shall so 

S institutional convention assembled but if 

constitution does not 

Pro^'sions of this Act he shall so 
advise the Governor General stating jvherem m his 
•Site‘s constitution does not co^^lorm and • 
whitting provisions which will m his judgment 
conform The Governor 

uencral shaU in turn submit such messace to 
tto conslitntional convention for further ^^n bv 
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or CoN«nTvriO'r To Fiurivo 
I’EOI ix 

-I After the Treti lent of the Unitcil Mates 
has r«ni6«t that ibe roa*titution ronforms with the 
proTi< ocs cf this Att it shall be sobmitterf to the 
people of the Philippine Islands for thetr ratifieatioa 
or T«i«tion at an election to be held within loor 
Koaiha after the date of such eertifieatiOB, on a 
da'e to be fixed br tho Philippine I^isfatare, at 
which election the ^tulified roters of the I^ilippine 
Islands shall hare an opportnnlt; to tote diieetlj 
for or a7ain*t thepcopo^lronstitation and ordtoanees 
appendeil thereto, fcuch election shall be held in 
seeb manner as icav t<e pmenbed br the F1iihp(^e 
Le-nnslatore, to which the rttam of the election sull 
b* mailf. The i’bil ppine I^islatute shall by law 
provide for the eanraasms of the Worn and if a 
nta^-onty of the rotes cast on that ejuestion shall be 
for the constitution, ihall certify the molt to the 
(loremor (Jcneral of the PhiUppmo Islands, topetber 
with a iUWneot of the rotes cast thereon and a 
copy of said constitution and ordmsnees The 
(•OTcrnor (reneral shall in that erent. within thirty 
dsTS after receipt of the certification from the 
Philiprine Leprstatore issne a proclimaiion for the 
tielion of officers of the {nrerntneot of ihoCommon* 
wealth of the Philippine Islands pronded for in the 
eensticotjon The election shall take place not earlier 
three nontha nor later than lu months after 
the proeUmatioo by the Oorertior General otJenne 
each election \\Qen the election of the officers 
prorided for ondcr the coostitotion has been held 
and the resolLs <letcnmned, the (lOremor Oenent of 
the Philippine Iilaadt shall certify the result of Ibe 
election to the President of the I niicd States who 
shall therconon Issne a proclaMation anooune* 
inir the resBlts of the election, and upon the usoaneo 
of inch proclamation by the President the exislioit 
Ihilippine fforenmeot shall terminate and the tiew 
COremment shall enter upon its nshu, pnrileite*, 

K ren. and doties as prondcsl under (he constitotion 
e pnsent tnrernnient of the Philippine Isbnda 
shall pronde lot the onlerly transfer of (he functions 
of pjremment 

If a majonty of the cotes cast ire arunst the 
eoniiiintion the exi«tin{: KOremmenl of the Iliilippioo 
Idands shall roatinae withoat rceard to tbeprori'ions 
of ihis Act 


TR-twarru or Proi etty avu JIk.iitb to 

I’niUmWE COM>IO>WEALT1l * 

^tc 5. All the property and nuhts which may 
Bate Ijcen acquired in the iTiilippine Islands by the 
1 niied fctates under the Ireaiica mentioned w the 
first sectwo of this Act, except such land or rtber 
pTopertT IS IS novr actoaily occupied and used by 
the United Mates for military and other icserratnms 
of the (toTcrnment of the Unitcil Mates, and except 
such land or other property or rights or tnleresta 
therein as may have been sold or otherwise djspow 
of m accordance with law, are hereby prsnteu to Ibe 
new (rorernment of the Cornmonwcallh of the 
Ihaipj^ne Islands when constituted 


Tkuie llEt^sTiOYS ^nni ntf Uniitd Status 
Pewi>i\(» Cosiplett IvurpEXcr^CE 

h«. 6 After the date of the insururstion of the 
^rernment of the Coromonwealih of the Ihuipp^ 
Islands trade relations between the United Mates 


and the new (toremment ah.sll be as now pronded 
by law. subject to the followinj; exceptions : 

(1) There sktll be lecied, collected, and paid on 
ail refined lugars in excess of fifty thousand loni; 
tons and on unrefined •ansars m cxccsa of eii;ht 
bnndrod thousand lon^ tona, eominj: into the I'niied 
Mates front the ITulippme Islands in any calendar 
year, the t-una rafes of duty which are required by 
(h« taws of (he L'nited states (o be fcTted, colieetcu, 
and pud upon like articies imported from foreijrti 
countries 

(2) There shall be Iccicd, collected, knd paid on 
alt coeonnt oil eomiog' into the United btates from tho 
Ptulippinc Islands m any^mdarjear in excess of two 
hnndm thousand long tons (he tame rates of duty 
which are required by the laws of the Uniie«t t-tates 
to be leticd, eollectesf, and paid upon like artidoi 
imported from foreign countnes 

(It There fb»H bo fori^ roJleefctl. and paid on 
all yam twines, cords cordage rope, and cables 
tarred or untarred wholly or in chief eatue of mamU 
laWai or other binl fibrea coming into the United 
butew from the I'hitippinc Islanda m any raliiidar 
year in excess of a collectits total of three million 
pounds ot all tUih articles hereinbefore enumerate)}, 
the same rates of iluty which arc required by the 
bwaofthe United “latcw to be leeied, eollccted and 
paid upon like aniclo* imported from foreign 
conntries 

|4) In the event that in any year the limit in the 
eaic of any atiicle which may be exportffl to tht 
Unltol wiaiei free of duty •h.ill be rencbi.'d by the 
Philippine Islands the amount or quiniity of sneb 
anieica produrei) in the Philippine Islanda thercnfler 
that may be «o etponed to the I nited blatn ahtll be 
aJIocatesI, under export permits issued by tho nrem- 
snent of the Commonwealth of the I'bilippmo Islands, 
to the producers or manulaetnrers of such articles 
poponionatrly on the basic of their exportation to tho 
Viuted Mrtc* 1» the . preceding year , except that in 
tbe)^asc of onrefincil sugar the amount thereof to be 
cxportnl annually to the United Mates free ot duty 
fhw be aJlocaiol to Iho sugar producing mUU ot the 
islands proportionately on the baais of tbnr production 
ID the preming year and the amount ot sugar which 
may be rxportra from each mill shall be allocated 
between (be mill and tho planters on the basis of the 
proportion of senr received by the planter* and the 
mill from (be planters' cane, is provided in tbcir 
milling conlrsct. The government oi the Tbilippinc 
ItUnflt u autbonred to adopt the neccssvry Jaw* and 
regnUtiona for putting into elTcct the aUocation 
hereinbefore provide)! 

Wbm osw in this section in a geographical sense, 
the term United Ftatcs ' include* all temtoncs ana 
poesevsion# of the United Mates, except tho Tbilippino 
' Islands, the Virgin Islands, Araencan Miraoa, and the 
Island of (luam . 

hcc. 7 Until the final and complete withdrawal of 
Amenean sovereignty over the Tbilippinc Island*— 

(1) Eicry duly adoptitd amendment to tho 
constitution of the government of the Commonwealth 
of (he Ihihppino Islands shall be submitted to the 
IVnident of the United States for approval If the 
IVesHknt approie* the amendment, or if the Tresident 
uU to disapprorc such amendment within six months 
from the time cf it* submumon, the amendment shall 
take rflect as a part of such eonslitution 

(2) The IVcsident of the United Mates shall have 
authority to suspend the taking effect of or the 
operation of any law, contract, or exculive order of 
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•he EOvc„-.»t .! .h., ‘“or'c^c iHe^taU _bf|e 


result m a failure of the EOT«'|™ent of the rwwe^ « ot ,o 

Commonwealth of the Thilippme ^slauds to fumi oUhe^imirc i departments upon 

,u con.„rt or to SSStlSlo (ho Pr«dott o! c«d™t..(. ..l-rf 


',?teS lher»„ or to hretodo for ,t. .Mms “^“of o?KotT(?” of ...d 'knd. He .h.U 
funds or which seems litely to» impair the ^ t House of Representativea of the 

““ h,i .rhr3s.oS ^,of s.ho.0, ((..H 


sS Ju"»f'ra,= 

:i-ShTr:^.^®b5! 

mnV.e an annual report to the President and Congresa 
of the United States of the proceedings and operations 


of the gorernment of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands and shall make such other reports 
as the President or Conpre«s may request 

(4) The President shall appoint by and with 
e advice and consent of the Senate a Unitw 


the advice — 

States High Commissioner to the government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands who shall 
hold office at the pleasure of the President and 
unlil hia successor is appointed and qualiM Ue 
shall be known as the T nited States High Cpmmis 
sioner to the Philippine Islands He snail be the 
representative of the President of the United Slates 
in the Philippine Islands and shall he recoguired 
as such by the government of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippine Islands by the commanding ofh«r8 
of the military forces of the L nited States and by 
all eml officials of the United States in the Pbdippme 
Islwdi lie shall have accesa to all records of Ui« 


nnd quaimea unuer ims bci.huu — o-, 

mg the appointment of Resident Commissioners from 
the TTuIippme Wands shall continue in 

SEC i \a) For the purposes o the Immi^Uon 
Act of 1017 the Immigration Act of 1924 (except 
section 13 (c), this section nnd other laws of tae 
United States relating to the immigration, raclusion 
or CHiulsion of aliens persons who are citirens ot 


shall be considered os if it were a separate conalrj 
and shall have for each fiscal year « quota of hu' 
This subdivision shall not imply to a 
or seeking to come to the Territory of Hawaii who 
does not appl> tor and secure sn iiomigration or 

^(^T'^Citizens of the Philippine JsHnds 
not citizens of the United States shall not be adroittw 
to the oontineiital United States from the Temto^ 
..V -..V— - of Hawaii (whether entering such Territory befw 

K vernment or any subdivision thereof and shall or after the cfiecUie date of this section) 

furnished by the Chief Executive of the Common^ they belong to a class declared to be non lomigmnts 
wealth of the rhilippme I«lands with such information by section 3 of the Immigration Act of IF 4 or ro « 

as he shall request ' class declared to ho non quota Immigrants under me 

or other indcbtcilness ot Ihe^intcrat thereon when. „ method I« 


due or to fulfil any of its contracts the United 
Plates High Commissioner shall immediateh rci>ort 
the facts to the Proident who raaj thereupon 
direct the High Coramwaiouer to take over the 
customs offices and ndmimstrstion of the same 
administer the same and apply such part of the 
revenue received therefrom as may be necessary for 
the pavment of such overdue indebtedness or for 
the lulfilment of such contracts The United ptalcs 
High Commissioner shall aiinuall) and at such 
other lira's as the President may require tender 
an official report to the 1‘resident and Congress of 

»,A 1Tn,tA.I dr.lAA IT. .U.n I ....V -3.1.4 I 


ixcept^ 


the Unit^ Pcalcs lie shall perform such aSditional 
dutiei and functions ns may be lawfully delegated 


Thi. l.mte«l Mates High Commissioner shall 
n-ceive the same compensation os is now received 

hy the Governor General of the Philipiune Islands 
and shall have such staff an I assistants o-s the 
l*rct>idcnt may deem ailvisalite and ns may be 

approimatol for bj (.oneres*. He ma> oecuj>) the 

oil cul rcsidince nnd olhees now occupied by the 

Governor General. The salaries and expensee of the 
Inch <ommw«ioner and hw stall and assistants 
shall lie pni 1 by the I niteil Ptates 

The first I nitcvl ‘States High Commusioner 
ai ]>ointed «n kr this Act shall take office won the 
inaocjiraiion of the new government of the Common 
wealih of the I'hilij | me UUnds 

(M The goveniment ol the Comnwmwealth of 
the 1 hihpptn- Islands shall provide kr the selection 


of ijabor ehiUl by regulations provide a 
Buch exclusion and for the admission of such i 
classes 

(c) Any Foreign Service officer mav be aBsigned 
to duty in the Philippine Islands under a commission 
os a consular officer, such period as may be nwessa^ 
and under such regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe, during which assignment such officer 
shaJI be considered as stationed in a foreign country, 
but his powers and duties shall be confined to the 
performance of such of the oflicial acts and noUinaf 
and other scmccs which such officer might property 
perform lu respect of the administration of the 
inunigration laws if assigned to a foreign country as 
a consular officer as may be authorised by the 
fcecrctary of Stole 

(<0 Tor the purposes of sections 18 and 20 of the 
Imnucration Act of 1917 as amended the Phtltppm® 
Islands shall bo considered a foreign country 

(e) ,The provisions of this section an. in addition 
to the proTifions of the immigration laws now in force 
and shall be enforced as a part of such laws and 
all the penal or other provisions of slich laws not 
inapplicable shall apply to and be enforced in connec- 
tion with the provisions of this section An alien 
although admissible under the provisions of this 
section shall not be admitteil to the United States if 
he w excluded by any provision of the immigration 
laws other than this section and an alien although 
admissible under the provisions of the immigration laws 
other than this section shall not be admitted to the 
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(f) Terra? defined in the rmmisrrajion \ft of 1924 
eh?H, when used in th« section haee the meanine; 
a??isned to sneh terms in thvt Aef 

(?) ToMS'ction shill Ufc* pl''t sirtt divs «fWr 
the enietracat of (his 4cf 


Rrcoo'fmov of PiiiLirrivr IM)FFE^^>F^^r 
AVi> VViTHPR-Wtr or Viifric^n 
‘^OFEPFtOVTl 


*> (1) On the 4th day of July irameilialely 
fotlowmjt the espirMion of a period of eisht jenrs 
from the date of tne inauguration of the new cO»em 
merit under the eonstitution trroruteii for m th» Act 
the Fresident of the irnile«f State? shall withdraw and 
surrender all neht of possession, snp<.niMon 
jirndictiOD. control or sQyereisnfy then eiistiofr and 
etercBed by tha United “^ttates in and orer the 
lemwry and people of the Philippine Islands mclud 
hg all mililarr and other resen ationa of the (Joeern 
Dient of the ifnital ®tifea in the Thilippines and ow 
hehslf of the United Ptates «hal) reeo.'oue the 
independence of the Plulipinne Islands aa a «epsme 
and self^Tcrmny nation and afhnon1e«lffW the 
awJieiWy aiti# isariivi' iwf Ai<? s'jinvr >#»' .‘.V awwv 
ment instiinied by the people thereof under the 
constitution then in firee PnnM Thai the 
eonsiimtion of the Commonwealth of the rhilippine 
Islands hsa been preyionslr amended to include the 
foltrwitiB prori«iona 

(2l That the property nshis of the f nited States 
anf (he Thilippme fslaoiN shall ho promptly adiususl 
and acttle<t tod that all rcijiins proi>crty rtirhts of 
eiturnt or corporslions of the t mteit Ptatie* ahatt be 
aebRowledtccd, re«pevt«<l and safegnanlAl to the same 
ettent u property rishM of eiti/em of the rhiiippme 
ivanda 

H) That the Borefnme'il of the PbiJippiiie Istands 
Will eeile or firant to the 1. rated '“tste? land nes'e*sary 
lit eommrrenl bfwe coaliiif or naeal •laiione at 
eertam sjieethed point? to be a&reed upon with the 
IViident of the I'nitvd Mates not liter than two 
tears after his prvxUmstu'n rveo^nmn* the 
independence of the Vhilippine Inlands 

(4) That the oifSiials elected and serrinz under 
the eonstitutvnn adoptol pirsiunt to the prorisoiia of 
thN let shall bt. constirntinnsl oilieers of the free 
and uidetwndenr goremmcitf of the I’hilippne Islands 
and O'Uliherl to funeiwn in all respect? as if eleited 
oiTfrilt ondcT sueh Ronrnnjenf and shall «erte thnr 
full terms of office a? pre'cnliisl m the conslitutura 

That the debts and liabilities of the ITiilippine 
Islands Its Prorince? cine* mmii«ipaUl»e« and 
ia«trumeotalitie8 which shall l>c salid and snb"i«t»nc 
at the lime of the tinal an! complete wiiMtawsI of 
the soTerciirnty of the X rateil states sWI be a«omed 
hr the free* and' independent KO'rrnment of the 
Iniliipine I<tan<U , and (hat when iKnrds hare hecn 
i« 1 •! an kr authority <if an Vet of (oozresi* of the 
I nitol grates be the 1 hi!ipj>ine I«Jand? or *jit 
P rv'Tiijfp cite, or muniiiiwiiry iherem. the Pbihnune 
ftoeemuient sri!) make aleniisle prrjtmon lor the 
necessary funds tor the payment of iiiters^t and 
pnncijnl, and such obUzstions shall he a toe4 lieu 
on the iax« eoUccied m the PhiUppme Islands, 

(ffl That the Bueemroent of the Phdippine Istaofs. 
on becomtnK inJejiendcnt of the L’nitevl t* atea snli 
assume all continuinst oht jrtlioin a-s-uttied hr the 
I nitcl ®fste» ttndiC the treaty of pcsee niih ^pazn 
evsl Hff »aid I'lalippme liJsn !< to the I’niird 'waten 


(ij That by way of further aMurance the Kovern- 
luMit of (he Phil pp'inc lalamis will embody the fore 
pothjj piosi'ions (ixcept parajrtnph (t)) in a treaty 
with the L'mieil States 


JiOTint iTiow TO Foi nos Goa ErA"iiior 


Sfc ttX Upon the procUraatiou and rreojsmtion of 
w independence of the Philijipine Islands tlie 
Ute»ident shall notify the goTernmenfs with which 
Umted states -u in diplomatic correspondence 
thereof and rnyite said eovemments to recocnire the 
“> ‘rpendcnce of the Philippiue Island* 


TtPlPF DtTfE? AfTFP I\DrrCKf1F\CT 


Vpc II After the Philippine IsUods hare 
beihimc a free and independent nation there shalf be 
tened co!tecf‘’d and paid upon all articles coming 


the rates of dutj which art rcqiun.'d to be leried, 
and paid upon hie article* iiTi(V)rted from 
otW (or«i^ iounttie* F'roet'M That at lca«t «ir 
raobfh* pnor to the withdrsiril of Araenctii sorc- 
reitrniy as heroii'w/ore proruled there shall be held 
• «>nferenr«. of rppre<eiitaiis« of the Ooremment of 
t nifeif *fsfrt anrf the curemmeof ef t/itf 
ConnnonsrcaJib of the Pbitipnme Island* such 
f^ptesewntires to lie apnoiDtesl bs the Pmident 
of (he I rated Mates and the Chief Frecutire of 
the 1 omraonwealtb of thi Philippine I*Knd* 

twiyctiTclr for the purpo*e of lormulatini; re 
oprameiKlanops *» to future trade relation* Iietwcan 
•he f.oeeniTneni of the ( rate*! Matea and the 
independent pOTcrnmrnt of the Philippine fsland*, 
the lime place am! manner of holdins »uch 
«>nfefenee to be rlitermineil by the rresident of the 
' utfed “fates hut nothmi iti thi* prortao (h&'l be 
tnieJ to lortJifv or ali’et m anj war prorition 
^•his \el relaiifttf to the procedure Imdmjr up to 
Pb' ippme inde|>era)fiice or toe date upon which the 
Pbiiij^iic Island* shall become indpprmliut 


CTrrMv St.vTi-TF? Co-yrthrm Is Foprr 


•he laws now or oerrwitcr in force shall eontmue ii. 
fonv in (he Philippine islands antil altered aniemJei) 
tw TMiealeil bv the I^nstatnrc of the Ojojinonweslth 
of the ITulippine I»lan 1* or he the Conercss of the 
J o'tel Mate* and all reference* in such laws to the 
I hilippine» or Philippine I*lamU shall be construed 
to Oiean the gOTcrnfncnt of ihe Ctommonweallh of 
•hr I hdippine Wands The srorcmmcnl of the 
Y^nmonwealih of the Philujine Island* shall be 
d wied »acc».»-<or to the present poTcrnracot of the 
« ‘•diR'ine Islands and of all the ftjrhis ai d oblias 
tuNia thtFeof Ks«T*t a* othcrwi* procide*! in thi« 
Art all Iiws or parts of laws reUtinp to the present 
gurernmcnl of the Philippine Islands ant its 
administration are hereby repealeil as of the date 
uf Ibe inancUTMion ol the coeernment cf the 
vnmmQnsrralth of the Philippine Islands 

trat I (. If any provision of this Act is declared 
unvUnsatntional or the applicability thereof to anv 
perwxi or circain*tanee i< held inyalif the yalidity of 
the (iciwatTfcb-f of the let ant the applicability of such 
pwvrswir* to ether ptr*<>nsauJ etrctira*fince* shall 
no* U* affected thereby 

(he Ifott-e of rcpfe*encafvre« (pril 4 lO:*-’ 
^Me*t MdTlf TRIMBLE. 

Ofrt 



THE TREATMENT OF GREAT MEN 

11\ ^ \G1 \DIH^A^II OUPTA 


O MJotllic commonest siMng» used b> 
the odimrcrs ot Molntim Gmidlu 
spccnilj .nliidn ,s tint he h the 
potest ,mn the uorld nt the ..resent 
time In wint sense i, he greit/ II, a 
gotiiess Ins not sued him from being 

Tronsva-d or being sent repe-itedl) to pnson 

worst 'tTOc T"' 

arro ted by mj policemnn <\nd scut to nrisoii 

wiZtTi"''*' V'';™” “ ‘'"P'S 

^nestrSrlsrg""" 

‘I-- I-'*;; 

AKrTn/rS f"'"’ G"”t,Asrk-,;"l 

possessed of ftio nra^ ‘iiiuin He is not 

Secure him .m greatness thnt can 

ill treatment humilmtion and 

betwon” Mahtm"®B3h.‘’“i a’lS'"’ 

Viceroy of Indii it,r. i ** v“ ^ certain 

bm "/tapttnofniXntn'rif 

That';;:, t'", 

can pass for greatness ^bS“, I 
IS no longer Vicerov nn,. personage 

it this address and found 

has passed from him ¥h.“ s 

£m"?he’’lT„^r‘tri-9‘>“ 

s‘ros.%!s~s«hUtS 

shadow for the’Inbstance *™^ *“ ““P“bc 


Heal greatness belongs to dilTcrciit types, 
the manifestation of the heroic in man in 
ilillcnint forms, and. this is to be found in a 
small number of rcpresonlntne men who 
attain n distinction domed to nierago hnma 
tint Greatness ,s found on a graduated 
scale nnd U.o liigi.ec the form of greatness 
Uie slower the recognition tliat comes to it 
Men to Mliom the distinction of Great is 
gtami as a title arc soinctimca no benefactors 
ofhtimaml} Mhat docs U, o’ world oaro to 
Aloaander the Ore it and ^apolcon tlio Great f 
cj sacrificed thousands of liuman Jivea to 
ttmir insiliablc ambition of coiinuest and 
brought somiw ami lamentalion to thousands 
of praeefiil home. The, have left no 
nS.n ’^i bf Cbbd work behind, 

.mole® ’"■S""'"', I'apiimcss of the 
peoples oacr whom tbs, ruled 

a.nonff """ recognised as 

annwm i ^ Rrcstcst of men roceiaed no 
iC^r ™ ,"''“'<1 til their lifetime 
smeer bothmg more than a wnndenng 

of mhe '‘'"1 "" cbsnlj 

pfar Shakespeare was an ohsemi 

titled mirrs"^ ° frequented the 'into rooms of 
while *»1 litter are now £oJT»otten 

5te%te‘-e''V-' '■«* bec^e a 

nro tl,A * fhc very groitcst men 

ind Bomei teichcrs of hum-inity 

-d SfThn"'','; Pun.-bmeni 

foremoBf nna ° names which stand 

Greece are famous men of ancient 

%™S Z Homer 

while Soprni Itinerant singer, 

S time T wisest of men of 

at an advanced "agr ^f"™,'’"?'"'^ '“'“"i 

PassmI “„t“l '"5/:'”" ■» g'"™"g with the 
Wo ailTO of hi 1 W impecca- 

bo iT l.ed SL 1!“ y" 

-orahty, and“puf 
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cotmtrvmcn. Hf wai accu.oil of 

th»c-Kl^ and corrupting th-ym.lh of AthMi« 

bv b» doctnno^ and in^tniction. -wkch 
nrcfullr uludicd with profit to thi^ d.iy If 
jnh» drfonco it had been nrp«l that hr w« 
th-' grratrat man in tJic world it waulcl 
have availed him nothing 

Tf Socratca wa^ an old man Jchih ChriU 
was naite a Tonng min when hr was cnitlh 
pat to death as a cnminii Sacratrs was 
pven a cap of hemlock, which mdners 
drownnrjs and coma, and thr aictim leeN 
no ram and is nnconscioiis at the timr of 
death. Crucifixion is a homhlc form of 
death, prrceiM by hours of fearful agofts 
and torture arul thr victim retains conscioift 
nr»i tl the end. lesus was tortnrol in t o 
body and the «pmt for all ihr time he 
remained anspended on the cross, hr was 
rcvilnl and mocked by thn pas.er*-by, the 
priests, the crowd that waited and eicn the 
thieves who were crucified with him Uid 
these men know that the carpcntcFa son 
crncifcd between two criminals svxs one of the 
createjt among men. nav, that n»*‘hons 
wonld wonhip him as God incarnate ''hit 
could be more bcantiful than the life of 
Jesns Cl.nst, what could he snblimer than 
his teachings • His words mmisterwl to the 
snini, his gift of healing relies c<l Imman snff. r 

mg He had nrcache.1 donng the thm short 

yesfs of ministry pcrmiUnl him lose thit 
knew no bounds, pitv that included the leper 
and the woman caught in sin and 
that went out to the iittcrmo«t. Slill there 
sras no man to sav « word for him when he 
was being tried for his life If ao> one h»'' 
told Pdatc that this unknown individitnl, « 
man of humble ongm and destitute of means, 
■Imus of ^arareth, was the greatest man m 
the world the Roman governor would tore 
laughed him to scorn- A Jew grea a 
a Roman* As for the greatest man s«s 
not C»p«r on his throne for all tew 

to sec* This particular Cieser was Tibenus, 

( a hell fiend, but even he received disinc 
hononrs m his lifetime 

Gautama Buddka was probably ^ 
great teacher of humanity to 
measure of recognition came during 

time. Many were cons erted to his d^r^ 

and hr* had a large number of follower* 


Bat those that oppose,! him and d iionncej 
him as B heretic far outnumbered tho » t Lat 
accepted his teachings and th time cnrae 
when the religion he founded was dnseti out 
of India though it was widely accept*,! m 
eastern Asm. Hacn m India what is call tnl 
Ilindciism tmliv is d'-eplv impregnated with 
the teachtn'» of Biiddh-a. Among the nnment 
Arvans ,»f India no man was per.icut.H! f >r 
hi» opinnns or religions conaictions niiJ that 
was die reason why no one thought of til* 
treating or punishing Biddlia for liis nnti 
Vodic doctrines. Scsertheless, tho full 
recognition of the greatness ami moril 
grandenr of Budlha was of sloss grossth 
and It was onlv when his personalitj and tho 
♦ beauty and puritv of his doctrines were 
folly recognuesl t.isl and West that tho worl I 
recogninol in him one of its greatest men 

The immense majonts of mankind has 
only a superficial intelligence and is casiU 
dazzled by a great fi*nt or n brilliant m r 
fomiancc ^nis is why great wamors, whoso 
deeds are obvious are considered gait men 
Intellectnal and creative greatness Is appre- 
ciated m Tc slowlv and spmttial greatness 
•lowest of all "hen certun belief* hast 
found ncecplnnei fir a long time nnj 
slepartnre from tlnm i« consid rtsl intolopible 
Ifth fonnder of a new religion cliall ngis 
these beliefs no matter ho?, great he mav 
Ih he is lialilc to per«ccntion and ovin to be 
put to sleath V heren) is not nccessmly 
confincil to a rchgioii* b lief Onhleo was 
tousidere,! guilty of hinsj nn 1 thrown into 
pnson for asserting tint tin. earth w is 
moving and not atainhng still He was only 
rtlcased when It^ recnntc'd, though liis real 
conviction tfis unchaiigevl In nil nges niid 
almost among all nations the greatest men 
have been donoiinccd and pcrxeculed Time 
alone has finally and finnlv cstablislicl llieir 
grentneas 

All human institutions have a tendency to 
move along a fixed groove and ntij innovaliou 
IS looked upon with suspicion and alann 
A new doctnuc or n new tnith is always 
regarded askance as a menace to the existing 
nnler of things Tlie very greatest of men 
do not keep step with other men of their 
generation , they do not accept without 
qiestion beliefs or customs that have been 
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imh( ititingR followicl for mun 
TIk) find n <-ociot\ co:nfort^bl^ incimtd 
bcbind old bchofs nnd old in titiitions 
hardtncd with tnni nnd tluj >-liock it b\ 
thou new fnn^^lcd doctrines or the luw tintlis 
the) chim to l'i\{ found F\cr\ form of 
authorit), wluthor it is a liumrchx, an 
oligarch) or the rnh of one nnn in i ts oti 
‘•ubmi «i\cnc s for the Miiooth* working of 
its regu ic It will not ^ tolonte iii) 
challenge or hesitation m obedience The 
world IS accustomed to mediocntics nnd men 
wl 0 do not de\ late from the beaten j« ith 
Men who want to strike out a path of their 
own are not w inted 


Therefore, it is no use expecting that »n> 
consideration will be hown to uiij man * 
because he happens to be great Cacrjlhmg 
depends upon tbc form of greatness If it 
18 such as lb not hkcl) ,to cause anj anxiety 
to the authorities he is lot alone», if soeiet) is 
not disturbed he ma) be safe 7rom “ocial 
persecution Rut recall) great men who hare 
a nex7 message or proclaim a new truth, or 
who lead the human race along a nexy road 
inxanabl) come into conflict with men in 
power or established interests nnd thej ha\e 
to pay the pentiltx The greatness of such 
men is not gcacralU recognized in their life- 
time if It 18 It affords them no protection from 
suffering or punishment In expecting or 
demanding considerate treatment for Mahatma 
Gandhi because he is^undoubtcd!) the greatest 
man in the xvorld wt confuse real greatness 
with accidental and artificial greatness The 
greatness of the spirit or the soul is no 
protectixe armour aga“nst persecution or 
punishment The only greStness lhat confers 
safety is the greatness of office oc,the glamour 
of position It is onl) the man in power who 
can do no wrong Greatness in itself, the 
greatness which owes nothng to accident or 
environment, has no pnxilegc and is no We- 
giard against oppression or ill treatment^ 
History is full of instances of the persecution 
of great men innocent of any real offence, 
but supposed to haxe offended against some 
prex aihng belief or some law m existence at 
the time Laws x ary according to times ahd 
the notions of the lawmakers bat infallibility 
IS claimed for everj Jaw in force at n parti 
cnlartimo Laws that would be nOw ^n 


dialed is iioiistroiH and inhiimaii xxcre 
reg-mlcd nspirfcct nnd just xvhtii the) were 
being enforced and mix ont xxlio questioned 
the xvi^dom or nghteruHnews of biicli laws 
could obtain no h( inng liiereis sc ircel) 
nn\ crime tli it h is not been perpetrated at 
some time or other iii tlie name of the laxx,aDd 
wickcil laws are pis^rd oxen b) cixilmd 
nations to this da) 

Men xvh6 arc rtallx great, to xvhom the 
xvorld oxxes more than to any croxxncd king 
or rictonoiis conqueror, have stood up for the 
right nnd the truth xxithoiit foir of conse* 
qiuiicc nnd linxc puffered for their tement) 
Subsequent!), xyith the passing of time, their 
greatiie s lias been recognized and millions 
haxe paid homage to their memory and 
followed tlieir teaching? It must be remembered 
that the human race is characterized b) liltle- 
ncs3 in all ages and civilization makes no 
diffcrcutc m the staudard of human nature 
The txvenlieth centurj i« nowise different from 
the unnumbered conturn s before n particulnr 
era Cixili/ition is not a thing of jesterdav, 
nor 13 It dependent upon any particular plia«a 
of religion Christian cixihzation is in nOi 
wa) superior to older cixilizations and in any 
case the tenets of the Christian religion are 
not the marked features of modern civilization 
riicre is no trace of Christian 'morality or 
Chnstinn faith in the serious or lighter 
aspects of modern European cixilization The 
cixihzation of ancient **lg)pt -is still the 
wonder of the xvorld China hadacixilira 
tiOn older than that of ancient Grcci.e and 
Rome, and the cixihzation of ancient India 
produeeil an inexhaustible store of xvisdom 
wliKlh still attracts the rex erent admiration 
of the xvorld The civibzation of Greece and 
Rome 13 still the dominant force in European 
cixihzation nnd the same intolenmce that 
iffiaractcrized the older cixihzation disfigures 
the civilization of the txvi,nticth century So ‘ 
was it in earlier centuries in the Christian era 
Socrates was put to death b) the Greeks in 
Atliens, Jesus Christ xvas crucified in Jeru 
Salem by the Jexvs and Romans and Latimer 
was burnt nt the stake in Engl md by Chris 
tians No question then aro«c ns regards the 
injustice of the law and xvliy should the laws 
that sent Mahatma Gandhi to prison in the 
Traiisxaal and in India be deemed fallible ’ 
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I„,tnd of bem. ■< sh.cltl o»>l bnoMer great- 
nos H frequently a challenge to the law, 
wbeh IB BOmcliaieB another name for 
force It i» onlt after the lip e of some time 
that a man conJemnctl by the law is calleil a 
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martyr, when postenty finds out h.s greatnes. 
■md men who are called martyrs in life arc 
sparwl no sutfenng when thej come within 
the clntehes of the law 


CABINET REDUCTION 

B\ HEMEr^DKA PRAS AD GHOSE 


THE following communique has been issued 
‘ by the Bombay Government , 

rt. new et the |.‘St.e;X'‘oe?SS"n2.lS 

’!'‘“'iKfi.1Sr“5« kST^p™' 

.pp»‘S'\he‘M7i 

teadend by 0 t SSaiaa 

!5’“,i,.S‘"Hoa.e "'h 

'Vlt .H.'-s?„s5r;r.'^rta,rs 

liSrt M»l.. °.Jrila«adde, Amad ...b 

effect from the ftbore o*te „ _ 

It 13 certainU refreshing to find ^ 
c.al Goreraor adantting •''“‘ “‘'j 
p..,„en of the presraene, rt » " “ 

,0 „eee...t.le thfre was 

at the top It Habinet where four men 
redundance in the ^aoin , divided 

on efficiently ° And it la to bo 

between as manj as sev , , 

hoped that other procmee. mil not te 
to follow the eaamplc of ® 

the anmher of members and mmi.tem m 

?So' member, of the B.agal 
Committee (1920) eapressml the Mlom g 

,htch eon^sta of 


opinion 

“The pre*ent 


foot Jimbcra oi , uuncco^ii'X “‘S' 

has been that in pwr^*"™ 

Ii h»s been pomted oat iMt j^rGowniw*^ 
the Goveminent ^ admitttos 

ihree from tic 

the inmass of »ork more 

const tntioo and tfom * 


•elite legislature the increase of the 'lemt^s 
Sf Goc^^ent by four appears to be without 

justification 

But justifiable or not the Govemment of 
Beninl persisted m maintaining as many ns 
seven members in the Cabinet even when 
eipcncncc went to show that the work codd 
be duly performed by four They evaded 
the recommendation of the Committee by 
saying 

The decinon as to the H 

of Council is resteil by law in t^ 8?®!?.***?.?: 
Si^ the deeisiOB u to the number ol aDawters 
stub Ills Eicdtency the Ooremor personaUy 

The p-^ople were in the dark as to the 
reasons which had made the Secretary of 
State decide upon appoinUng as man> as 
four members of Council and influenced the 
Governor personally to indulge in the luxury 
of three ministers 

AVhile the Retrenchment Committee 
referred to Government by the Governor 
and three Membors of Council we can— by 
going back a little— find that before Bengal 
^8 '’converted into a Prendoncy with a 
’Governor, Bengal together with Bihar and 
Oa 3 «a a«ed to be the chaige of one Lieu 
tanaat Governor working with one Secretary, 
ihe Lieutenant Governor finding time to 
undertake a tour of inspection every year 

True, in the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons appointed to consider the 
Government of India Bill, we find— the 
Committee are of opinion that in no protince 
Will there be need for less than two mmisters, 
8rfaile in some provinces more will be 
required’ — but the members of that Com 
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nnltce nowhere m-vdc -xny recommendation 
ibout the number of members ot Conned 
in addition to the tmiiisters On the other 
hand the> saj 

The Commitle* are of op^inion that the normal 
strungth of an Eieculive Council esjiceiallj in 
the Walter provinces need not e'cee'd two 
members They have not however reduced the 
existing statutorj raasitnura of fiur but if in 
any case the Council incloded two members with 
service qualifications neither of whom is by birth 
an Indian they ihinW that it sho ild also include ® 
two unoflical India i members 
Tlius the appointment of one member 
mth ser\ice «\ualification who 13 not an 
Indian b) birth would make it conaittcnt 
to appoint only one unofficial Indian member 
The Hiaxtmuni number of members and 
ministers is nowhere necessary 

In Bengal the game of minister bating 
has been play od several times, and experience 
demonstrated that the work of the Cabinet 
members could be aaWafactonly done by the 
four members of CoudoiI administering the 
Reserved and Transferred Departments As 
the rosnU of this espenenco the G ivcrnrocnt 
ought to have fixed the strength of th" 

C iViTiet at Sour, resulting m a large saving 
to the presidency where useful work is being 
neglected for want of aderpiate funds We 
remember how a Goaernor of Bengal once 
openly avowed that wherever he went people 
asked for money for useful work, but funds 
he had not Spread of education, iraptoae- 
ment of health, establishment of indiislnes, 
supply of drinking water in rural areas, 
proper drainage, the resuscitation of obslriict- 
ed waterway s — all these were neglected niid, 
strange as it may appear, the Government 
never thought of effecting a saving by 
reducing the strength of the Cabinet, entail- 
ing also the reduction of departmental staff 
Now that dire necessity has made a 
provincial Government reduce the strength 
of the Cabinet we hope that the example 
will be followed permanently by all Provinces 
But a reduction in the strength of tJie 
Cabinet alone will not carry 119 very far The 
exhorbitant pay of the Members of Council 
and Ministers should be cut down consider- 
ably The pay of tho ilembers of Conned 
was orginally fixed in terms of the pay of the 
^ most highly paid Cml Service in the world— 
tho Indian Civil Service And the pay of 


these seriice men cannot, unfortunately, be 
reduced witliout special measures But bad 
as that IS what is worse is the fixing of the 
pay of the Ministers according to the standard 
of ply of the Members of Council 

Regarding the pay of Ministers the 
Government of India Act provides as 
follows 

There may bs paid to any Minister • * In any 
PfOnoce the same «als^ as is jiayable to a 
member ot the PxLCutive Council iii that provine*' 
unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
I Vwlatirc Council ot the Province (sec 

ThiiJ the Act wot only docs not enjoin 
the payment to a Minister the same salary that 
13 payable to a member ot the Executive 
Council but, what is more empowers tlie 
Legislatne Coimcil of the Proa {tice to (ix a 
smaller salary 

On this question the tcconunciidation of 
the Joint Select Committee is explicit 

They aJnse thit th' status of the Ministers 
should be sicciilit to lhat of the nienib'’t8 of the 
Executive Council but that their silanes should 
be fixed by the L'^gislatiic Couacil Later on m 
this Ropon It ml) be sagErested that luciian mem 
bers of the Council of Iniia m london shoull be 
paid a higher scale ot remuneration than those 
members of the Council domiciled in the f/iuted 
Kinipfom The same principle might sujTeat to 
ibo l/>inslaUre Council that it waa reaso table for 
the MiniaVcT* of the provincial governments 
domiciled m India to b' paid on a lower scale of 
remuneraliou'lbatv the rutopaan vn'mbet^ 

Thus the members of the Committee held 
the opinion that the remuneration paid to the 
ministers should bo lower than that of the 
members of Council At the first Bengal 
Legislative Council under the reforms an 
attempt wag made to reduce the salary of the 
ministers But the imnisters thcmselve» 
considered this undesirable and promised to 
pay a thousand rupees each a month towards 
charitable works How they did it is not 
known to the public Then the Council was 
dommated by Swarajists who oiilv delighted 
in ministry -brenking with a view to ^^creato a 
situation ” And now the Council 13 silent 
oaer, this change The members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council would be failing 
in their duty to their c’o'tors if they do not 
reduce the salary ot the imnistors to a reason 
able sum consistent with the financvnl position 
ol the province and the claims and qualifica 
tM »»3 of the ministers themseli cs 
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Ihe princaplc referred to by the Joint 
Committee that ofiiciala domiciled in India 
should be paid on a lower «calc of remunera- 
tion than the European members should also 
be made applicable to the case of the 
Members of the Executu e Council 

The late Mr Montagu once said that the 
poverty, ignorance and helplessness of 
India were unimaginable in Europe and 
the beet of constitutiona wonld not be 
able to cure these ills if the desire to make 
money m Goaemment service cannot be 
wholly eradicated In Europe and America 
and even in self governing countnes in Asia 
the view point is whollj diffcrenL People 
who want to get nch take to trade, commerce 
or industry and tho=e who want to serve 
their country enter Government service 
In India foreign domination has created 
posts with fat salaries and the time has come 
when the conditions should be radicaiiv 
changed 


When John Bright became a Cabinet 
Minister be said 

There w a charmini; story lOntamed m a single 
reise of the Old Testament which has often struck 
toe as one of great beauty Many of you ^ 
recollect that the prophet ]ouraeying to and to 
was eery hospitably entertamed by what la termed 
in the Bible as a thnnammitc woman Jn return 
for the hospitality he wished to make her some 
amends and he called her to him and askrf her 
what there was he should do for her hhall 1 
speak for thee to the King’ he said or to tic 
<Vp^m of the host t Kow it has appeared to me 
that the fchwoansmitc woman returned a grrat 
answer the replied, m declining the prophets 
offer - 1 dweU among mme own pwle I ’^sh to 
dwell among my own people Happily the time 
may hare come-1 trust it has come--when in this 
coimtry an hones* man may enter the serrice of 
the Crown— and at the same tune not tol it in 
any degree nece«"ary to dissociate himself tom his 
own people 


When will Indians accepting the posts 
of members of Council and ministers take 
pnde in thinking that they dwell among 
their own people and decline to dissociate 
themsehes from their own people ? 


the INDIAN WOMEN’S lINIVERSlXy* 


RAMAN ANDA CHATTERJEE 


D uring the sixteen years of its 

Indian M omen s UniTer«ity has made 

satisfactory progress ?" 

1910 « had only one whool with w 

iw rolls , in 1931 there were lo schools 

by the Uniyersity haring on thejr 

students. In 191G-17 the " 

ha I only four collegiate student® It* 

annual report shows that the 

rceeivmg higher eilucalion m roll^s Warmi. 

line® laid down by it, at Poona, ^mbay, 

^hniedabaJ is 107 In 1916 only 

pa®®ed lU Fntrance Examination, la®t iw< 

pa*«eil tlmt examination ^ It was m 1919 

LniTer®ity (ir=t hell its Gradu-ste in ,p. 

nation, turning out only one lare 

sixt-enlh annual report shows that 

mluate.1 in Arts m the latest 

Three hlie® hare so far obtained the D^ree OI 


• V-vrr portion the adrfre** 
rofauon cf&e ‘•Arrcwnfi '«'*'*"* 5"’"^''" 
i/uin llorMca* tM on June to 

fJJ’ 


Proficient m Aits, which i® a po®t Graduate 
degree , 

Even among the male section of the popiUa 
twn of In lia education has not made much 
progre®" Lren the merely literate not to speak 
o! tbo«e who are properly educateil, form a small 
fraction of the entire Mpulation The super«ti 
tious preiudice again«t the education of girls and 
women i ®till to be found not only among the 
nia«3 of the people, but eren among many of 
tho®e who con«iJer lhem®elTe« educateil For 
the«e reasons the elementary education of girls 
and women has been making only ®low progress 
IB In ha. The progre«s of higher education 
among them is slower slilL Under the-e circum 
stances it woull be unrea“onabIe to expect the 
Indian omen 8 Umver«ity alone to make any 
phenomenal progre®* As its rate of pn>gre«s has 
not bwn slower hut rather fa®ter than the 
general rale of progress of female c lucation in 
the country I consider the steady adrance it has 
been makuig to be i^uite satisfactory In arriTing 
at «uch a conclusion 1 hare tien into con 
siderntion many facts connecteil with it 
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It 13 in nnny rc cxpi'riincnt Tlie 

!i«p of the vcniaoular ns the \ chitlc of m«trnction 
even m Indian schools in peneril Ins 'till to find 
pencnl ncd-pt-nicc It is still farllipr from ndop- 
tion ns the modium of instruction in rollcsiate 
«ml nnivcrsitj i lucvtion Thenfon thcnioption 
of the vornocuHr as tho iimlium of m 

the Indi m AVomen’s Universitj ripht from llic 
bottom to the top Ins been nn obstacle m the 
way of its popularity In «pitn of the ncqui«i 
tion of knowledjrc for its own sale boinjf n com* 
menclable idea], Larfre numbtra of students in all 
countnc' go in for education mnmlj in onler 
that thea ma> have n career, nnd they nre 
justified in doing so For life is a gowl thing 
and one mu«t have n livclihoo<l in onler tint one 
may be u«efuL For various realms India is at 
present 'o peculiarly circum«tanee*l that earners 
open to our youth arc few nnd mo«t of these arc 
available only to tho'C who ln\c passed through 
the gates of the ofliciallj recognizwl echooK 
colleges, or universities Ihough Indian society 
13 so constituted that it is not usual for our 
women to sock career , yet economic independence 
13 as good for women as it is for men, and to 
earn a living la a hard neccs ity (or some of our 
women Hut the nvenuca of employ ment ojicn to 
educated women arc open, generally speaking, 
mostly to those who had studied at officially 
recognized institutions nnd na««cil tho officially 
recognized oualifjmg tests Hence the fact of 
the Indian A\ omen’s Univeraitj not having yet 
been officially rocognizeil goes against its Iwing 
largely resorted to by our girls (md women for 
education 

It should also bo borne m mmd that the 
Indian A\ omen 8 University i' uneonuectwl with 
nny religiou' propaganda of a popular character, 
or with any propaganda which fewls national 
pride or vanity or arith any political movement 
which might have given it an impetus 

AVhen all these facta are taken into considera 
tion the wonder is not tliat it has not made 
greater progress but that its progress has been so 
great as it i“ 


nro liciiig inailo in many conntriis of the worll— 
parliaiHrly in those which nre free an! 
cnlightenctl It is by Midi c'ciHnmcntation that 
tho V inous means nnd nictho<ls of iminrlmg 
education «ucei'sfiill\ can 1« di-coacrcl In 
India trying experiments m e<hication is lie-ct 
with diiliciiltics, beemse owing to her jiecuhar 
moilcm conditions only a few careers arc open 
to her <alucnfo<l youth nnd these arc ojwn chi“fli 
to tliO'O ivho hnvo been educated in officially 
recognirwl institutions Ilcncc it is difficuU to 
get students and money for institutions not run 
on ofTicinlly approvcnl lines Ncicrtholcsa, if 
tlierc is to bo in our country both spread and 
improvement of nIuctUion, experiments must lx. 
niaile Tho Indian AVomen’s University is, 
therrfote, to be valued if only ns n promising 
CTperiinent m tho right direction, though it is 
worthy of appreciation for vnnous other reasons 
as yvelk 

AAhatever might have been the case m 
ancient Indii, in modern India female education 
has been woefully neglected by both the people 
nnd the GovernmonL Yet without it India 
cannot make nny real and 6ub»t.antial progrC'S 
in any direction AA'ith tho mind and soul of 
half tlic population atrophietl, if not also jiartlv 
deformcil, to talk of national progress would bo a 
mockery And apart from the question of the 
coUecliye progress of tho peoidc of India, whether 
It be gnen the name of national progress or anj 
other name, there is the question cf the indiTi 
dual right of e\ery human being, m^e nnd 
female, to all the means of self dey elopment, 
?clf-esprc«*ion nnd 8clf*croation with a view to 
neanng perfection as the days, and months nnd 
years pa«s To keep girl* and ivomen in ignor 
mice would bo an uiijU't nnd ns gneyous a wrong 
ns It would bo to keep boys nnd men m 
Ignorance. The ca o, then, for female education 
IS unassailable AVe must have schools, colleges 
nnd universities where our wonianhooil c-ui 
receive education 


It IS a pleasure to note that the results =0 far 
achieved by this university have not bwn secutwl 
by livish expenditure On the contrary the 
utmost economy compatible with efficiency has 
been exercised The average cost of cducaUon 


Many proplo inveigh against institutions 
which, m their opinion, impart ‘ AA’e’tern” cduca 
tion to our girls I am not enamounxl of 
^ytlung which IS peculiarly occidental and, 
therefore, unsuiled to our country But knowledge 
IS nt^ither of _ the Ea. t nor of the AA'est, ju«t as 


pupil per annum in the schoolV'conductwilby Ibe sunlight are neither orientM 

Indian A\ omens University la about 40 per cent girls nnd women have as much 


- - IS jnjoui su i>er cent _ I'.l , — women have ua 

lower than tho co«t per pupil m Uio Government “ knowledge ns nny body eKo As for the 

imd Aid^ Girls’ Schoola m the Bombay Presi of character, which is a major part of 

dency Tet the I AV U schools are not less “ucatmn, our children of both sexe-» should 
efficient than the others This has lieen wtesible be brought up to value the best 

because of the self sacrifice of their teachers, bnpi, traditions and ideals of India and to make them 


, ,, , , -- Sacrifice of their teachers, born » r * ...v— 

of their high idealism and their love of the their spiritual constitution as it were 

should not he narrow m our mental 


If cmiuit bo soiil tint there is only one 
acenont system ot educat.on end thet tlAtWstent 
has been di«co\ered nnd adoDte<l in nnv #vninw 
Experiments 


1 education have to be made ^ 


AVe «liould have a hospitable mind and 
epmt No country lias a monopoly of the 
highest idealism m all fields of human thought 
and endeavour Men and women in all countries 
nnd ages are heirs to all that is or has been 



THE INTMAX WOMES’3 UXIVERSITY 


!nS’". ix„ '‘nr.'., ;o 

an.l unke Inlim whatcrer « good la 
iHe wiJe wide worl I , , i, .» 

In the rrof«-ion and pmrttco ®‘ 

S«a!e*hism we cannot ''V, 

jKmnioi., bnt ^B Can ’ll 5 

■mceielovcn ol nhu « I 

tVmind ana Tirt ai itell 

am oaly aaj.on Hat ptople •>“’,* 

asam.l W a.l-ta.ml.on m ''“’''-.at' " r of IW 

or mainly to put ob taelea m ^ „_,a 

eiluratmi. of out Birl. anJ aromon 

of .nth outcnea can Im prorrf only W u^t 
pcrioni ifcTOini and snppottinn J’"'S 

Kintal and Inlian sy.tcm of ““.’'“'S 

ffoull efTectiyely eleyiie the intellectual 
•pifilu-J *t3tu» of Indii ^ worownooa 


be a Mparate nniyer.ity tor tcomen" on tl.o 
following groundi 


-f.t H there were one the field of oompetilion 
be for o. a omen liimted to that antony-t 

°”^)"1fThf.tandanl «ie Imet 

mm we women «uld not Stand properly hy the. 

ndp of our brothers hehmd 

(i 0 We women do not want to la uenmu 


If It were tra» that bo>« 
the same km I of education m ‘ 

fubjecta and that guh do not 
any alditional •ub^<W and *2l\ 

4mte bin 1 of «r,i«.rHS But mS 
subject* wouU be an il«t ‘“‘“E . . 

Inlian* are not m fiTOur of 

«tlacation of boyt. « well m ^ 

institution* were ‘uiuble for ^n»litutione 

tespreis, the prwent number of •" 

woull not «utfiee for RirU . mainvunwl 

tion, woull hare to be the 

And if the present boys in l.tutons n^ 
Billitional mititutioni* to l« , . Sovs would 
..ml. coeducational,^-., a nnt to 
prepon lenite in number and j 

n«iu woull be consulte-l more ‘Xt t I think 
the girls For all the-e >7^ *in boys 

that girts should he ^^lo 

mslitulions in all tho^ ^nde.1 

in titutions for girls nec^sary to ‘‘fort 

and conducted, 1 fomk it in tilulions 

anl maintain alditional ^ „ applies lo 

for girls wherever PO” hie . by 

cduciiional institutions of a 

panlyofrevsomng if It he n^^O ^ave 

girls' pnmary schools it i oj 

women s univer ilie* aiso . sufficient 

expense IS a different matter ^ 

monel cannot be In I for ^he P ^ hiirher gral 
of course do without sep-iralc higt«r t 
institutions for prls , ,v. Calcutta 

In placing their ^‘*'7 ini- lO the «tnlenta 

G.y.— 

i”.3“af4.“ no’. S'lcabla .to. .tor, .taS' 


In odter uorda tto Bcllmne CollcBo tin lent' 
di! not .rant to bs or to bo cj"’*'"' 4 
to tv- iittellcctuaUy nnd culturally 'ojemr to 
men stulent-s. sks ft separate university tor 
women may in certnm 

care sh'*uld be taken to prevent the growt h of 
the infenonty complex among women etulent 
oL wayto^dolh.sistoaee that the stanlm 

of Studies anl examinations for '\ba‘ 

"u'r s; Sra4i“M',’it 

of ih* cotresponiling ones m men 8 . 

I mu«» not be tikeii to mean that a sepante 
university for women can secure fo men and 
“ oS .utdent. ,U fh. « l™nl.t|« »• 

■n a common in«iiiation for both , for i Mlii-ve 
IQ the mutual olucaiion of the "* 

M in their independent neeils and disciplines 
WKat I claim 1 r a separate university for 
««wn IS that It has its own advantages which 
^onierbalanco the disalvantage* 
Meeting crounds mid opportunitiw ^ ^ 

oocration can bo •© nrmn^ even where then. 
^KpiSnte universities for men and women 
jrtTi^e the mutual education of the ei-xes 


'’'r'’'hnvo not Jrt ty'""!! ■“ " Pralmnnnrj 
Obicction to th. bisbcr edtuauon 
It IS that It makes them unfit or le«s fit for 
raotftchood I nm no. cntirclt “““J «' 
tbcones to that effect and hate also come across 
^m« American statistics in fupi^ of the 
objection Statistics are certainly gocl things 
m their way But being an old joumali t, I 
know that “Ulistics can bo manipulated to 
support what cne wants to support. Living 
med cal an I physiological authority is not all 
on the sile of the objection And an ounce 
of fact IS often better than a ton of theorj 
I know of highly eilucated and intcliectoal 
women m an 1 ouUide Benral who are mothers 
of many chiUren nnd Rood mothers nnd mix 
housewives too It has been also object^ thn 
tbo strain of burlen^ome reurses ofetulvan l 
of CTaniinations injures the physique of girls 
and women. Rut the pressure of stu lies can b i 
so di tnbuted as not to result in over stmin, and 
arnmgenieiits can be male particularly m the 
case of “moll institutions— by wli eh tho iLay 
tontav class work of examinees can bo taken 
into eon idemtion for determining their merit. 
eo that examinations alone may not lii. the sole 
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te t. Vltl tf) the^ plcntj of noiin-liins foo-l 
fre«li mr ^nd (>\erti«e and injurj to the nhvMque 
of ‘ludent’ can be pro\cntetl 

Fvcn under the pro mt «uto of woimnV 
eiluCTilion m the norli and in In ha mtn nnd 
women have some common fid h of puUicwork 
nation^ and interiinltonnl an I with the f-pr«il 
of higher female wlacatioii the«e m »> berome 
f inally more exten-ive and proatcr m ntimkr 
iiiitevcn in the future if human 'oci tv la to ^x»^l 
a< It will and imi t one main sph it of work of 
women will continue to be the finiih nn 1 the 
home So their cflucaiioii dioull fit them for 

'hou be confnal to the home They can and 
should do other work, too e g motfierh wo?k 
for the thil Iren of the country and ihc^ worl I 

fr^^ ,r V for Mich work 

for the home ami foeict\ they shoul I «iMd\ 

I training 

sr';h*.rSd'{3rv"l£l“?"^^^ 

iZT'°i “ "■'5- '»» 

mmM 

and worl. of the ",1, 

mo«t loully adverti^l ,? 's 

the mon valuable mat our°* 

~n.o,o„.l5 and ™co„. “ij " , dT'5™„ 'J» 
potent and precious fnr il *“* . * ”*®»« 

And Klucation of the right kind 
mole their influence and wnVt calcnlafed to 
precious still and win fr. Patent and 

their chdlren ff the.? of 

women for thor work ^nlife^th for fitting 
>™.n.ns ,„ «„,e d.».l,o„. :S 


«ubKct-> of stu 1) Hut what h not gcneralls 
iindcr>'l^l H tint, nt lcn«t in the touching an I 
Ftudy of «om(' eubjrct^, the approach, the inter 
prctation the tmpha i*-, ttc„ and the applic’ition 
ninj with fl Iviintage Ik ditfirint m the rises of 
men and women Economics civic*, history may 
Iw nicntioncfl n« Mime of the*L Mihjcct? Profc««or 
ir latnck Oftldc" goc* so far n* to siy that 

/ very study is thus bisexual m its perspective, 
that timversitiM do not see this is only 
anoiber example of their present eemicsccnce 
lie oh^oryes hy way of illu«lralion 
I .'i™.'”* Miw of economics js of the production 
distribution and coiisiimptioii of wealth , and « 
uociit parrot woman Icnrns this more precisely 
and do*-* well m the examination IJut n thinking 
woman begins with its consumption and comes to 
family budgets etc beyond mere money wages 
I I fcpinite universilj for women like tlio 
ln«li m \\ omen s Umvcputy mny very wcU try to 
»nd ehow to its stiilents ftt lca*t i-ome 
eubjoct* of euidy, common to men nnd women m 
tbeir womanly j'cr«<pecti\e 

'*r *1’'* topic of ejictial tmmiiig and 

neciiU "ubjects of etuli for women, I nm remind 
v!iL! I^l»ndrBmth Tngore told Jfnry Vim 
J^hen Boisreymm when he was slaying m her 

’“"‘•'’P “hout tbe edncatioa of 
P’*f® *0 ‘‘f® The poet idd 
that their greatest mflueace 
the contact wiih their surroundings m 

*1.* ^2*^® 0^ ednenting youth 

should be traineil to give out Wly 
were taught. Ihe 
u®* ®*dture and light whicb is u> 
t^We .hnnu beaut.ful home life. Great 

1^ ‘4®." "> ‘“'h B'rl* to express 
iDcmoeiTes in beautiful nnd simnle Imuiiaire to 

‘heir visions. 

woA&^,nf?^ ‘H* "Ji® eternal through 

in'V^rl aTdeS^ 

wuh^ber ®*r through personal contact 

to team ** easi« for children 

TO a euliarS f n/ tl»«>URh boots And 

theirs b<»uiiful home influence can be 

w^take A-'Sf te*!'"? The women 

be storv tri]p« children of the world must 

pLini^y ehildren s own 

ervations of the Poet give n uortlv 
By wav womens eilucatiou 

“wy^Lt?on ob^nntions I 

his uni\er«iiv V* u intention to make 

tah.S'L'd^^S'' '» 

*ui inaian women* university 
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■»houll sec th'At It-* cour*c* fit lU «talenU for 
lhe->e iTOcation* or lea I up to -tu lie^ ii» other 
in’titatiorn which fit them fjr the same For 
this purpose it w ncce* ary that this Qniver«itr 
shoull be reco^nueil bj the Government nnl 
by the ofScnlly ri'cogniieil amverJitie* 

I shout I now con»iler the question of our 
Temaculars as the meiJu of instruction It h 
unloubteiUy an incongruity that I should ha»c to 
alrocate the use of our vemscuhrs n^ me'lia of 
instruction Ihrougli the metlium of n foreijm 
Iinguage Jite Fnglish. But our political suIkwiIi 
nation to Fnglan i is re-pon ible for this sort of 
incon«i«t"ney which will come to an end when 
we have an Indian Linguago as onr lingua fmnta 
for which development this university has been 
preparing Us stu tents by teaching them Hindi 
1 coul I have delivere*! thi'* address either in 
IVni^i or in Hindi But m neilherca.se perhaps 
would It bare been understooJ by a< many of 
my hearers as this Fnglish version 

It requires no argument to prove that a 
etudenl e mother tongue is the bo»» ni««Ji«m 
through which he may be taught ih* thing «s 
«elf-evi lent As mo t Indian girls an I women 
who receive eilucntion <lo not inten I to applv 
for jobs m Government or mercantik othce 
winch require a liiowleilg of fngbsJi. three 
IS Ires objection to the of iln sernaculirs 
tn girl* institutions than in hoys institu 
tion* M hile vaying this, ( to not imply 
that knowkslge of fngli h is unn«es«arv or u«e. 
I'ss for In tian girls The Indian Womens 
University recognizes its importance hs teaching 
it as a secon t Languigi. for e<lucato<t In lien* 
of both i«eres it s-»rv<js as lh“ hagui fran^ u 
has promoted national unity it serves is ib 
mMium of our intercourse in commerce an I 
potties with other peoples and for evchangi of 
knowlclge and views with them and it enables 
us to remain m tou h with moilern currents of 
thought an 1 i lealism "nnit «typs to keep ii* up-to- 
dit? m all departments of knowleilge 

Apart from our vernaculars t>oiiig the l>o«l 
ainlia of instruction, it is also evi lent that for 
the purpo-^ of muring general literacy an I the 
possession on the part of the peoj le of at least 
an elementary knowleilgi of tnc three B s and 
*oni» wience and history an 1 geography the 
vemacalari alone can be the molia. It is at 
J-eo." a ivniUry an i’ a ftriY «niv awy {otft ol 
In 1 a came un fer British dominance an I yet 
ncconling to the census of 1021 only two and a 
•wlf million Imlians out of 119 millions were 
then literate m English If it took n century 
Jul a half lo make two and a half million 
In Ians literate m I ngli’h it woul I ptrhap" 
t.ak“ 210 centuries or J1 000 years more to make 
Uie present entire In lian population of 3J1 
millions Lterale in Jngb»hJ Of coiir*e at the 
present rale of j rogress of 1 terncy in ones 
'^aenlar universal literacy m the aernacolaps 
3lso wonll Lilco nn unconscionably long time 


But this rate can Iw greatly accekrated more 
ea,sily an I at much 1 -ss evpon*o than m the ca e 
of litetRcy in Lngbsh 

The objection w the iiso of the vcniacuLirs as 
me'lia of instniction is not so strongly urgeil in 
the case of the lower cLisscs of achosis ns in thw 
c^se of thcir higher classes nn I of colleges and 
uciiTcrsities It IS urgcl th u there are no goo I 
vernacular test-books for use in high schools an 1 
colleges anl universities, ami no comprehensive 
technical terminology in tho vernaculars But 
teat books r-m be and ate being prepared and 
technical terms 'are In ing coined us necessity 
arises Vnd until wc have n sufhcient number of 
vemacular tevt-books and technical terms our 
leichers and professors, who have eufficicnt 
Lnowldlge of I nglish can m the me.intmie 
con«uU English books and prepare their lecture 
notes therefrom Such up-t<idate lectures m tho 
reniaciiLars are more U'cful nece^s.vj and impor 
taut than the use of teat-books It shoul I also 
be borne in mmd that it was not very long ago 
ibai English German French and otJier Eunv 
(icnn languages were in the same condition m our 
vernaculars as regards text-books and tochnical 
termmologr Ii i« largely because they came to 
In* Mse>l more in I mom for tlio purpose of high 
(aiiicnt on ibai those Imguages haio bfvwma rich 
m scientih liiston il philosophical nn lothorlit ra 
lure of information If wc are determin&l an I 
eneigetK our vernai-ulir literatures also will b 
grolually neb iii the* resjuets 

It may be ronienle>l that as then, are uleiitt 
of I-nghsh textbooks, why wn*te so mueh Iibour 
and money in preparing ternaeulsr ones* 
Bes|Jc« eome of our vernaeulirs are spoken by 
comparatively siiull numbers of peopK an I it 
woiill not be econtniiicallv an I otherwise projicr 
to take the trouble to write nn I piiblisli text books 
■n them 

My reply is that m Europe there are mmy 
teoplre who»e numbers arc small yet in*teil of 
u*inc test Iwoks written in the t nglish, French 
Gerninn or other largely spoken langimges they 

I 'repire their own textbooks in Uieir own 
angiiages anl u«i, their own icrnaciilars ns 
meiba of instruction even in their universities 
Of the Icaibng vernaculars of India Gujarati is 
•poken by the smallo t number of people namely 
about nmety-six lakhs aeconling to the census of 
2SJI iWwr o» A.iriVfirfi iViH-wpofTiTiKioii 

of 3.» lakhs, Greece 70 lakhs. Hungary SO Likhi, 
Holland 70 Lakli« l«orwfty 2S lakh« Portugal G4 
lakh* SwclenCl lakhs etc. ,and they all u«e tlieir 
own vernaculars and lernaeular text-books m 
their eduaitional in titutions of all gra les from 
elemeutary schools to universities Of couree they 
mar sometimes use German 1 rench English or 
Italian books for some abstruse or highly 
technical branch of learning just as bnglishmen 
sometimes use German and French hooks of the 
«tme kind 

Fven if we do not uso our vernculirs m our 
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colleges nnl nnuer'ities for nil pnrpoM*«, onr 
vernncuhr litemtnres mny be rich m poetrj anil 
works of fiction But thev can be mule rich as 
resnrils the 'ciences chilosopbj, lu'torj, etc, 
ami for Convejing knowledge of all olhir ktnd«, 
if the vernaculars be U'Cil as the meilii of m«lruo- 
tion in colleges and universities It is not 
impracticable to do so Some of our most 
di'-tinguished professors of science and mathc 
matics have successfully U'Cd Bengali to tetch 
their subjects even m u a Honours classes, the 
only foreign words U'Cil being some technical 
terms * 

If the vernaculars be used as the media of 
instruction, knowledge of all kinds will more 
easily filter down to even the illiterate masses 
than if Lnghsh alone were u«eil 

Owing to education m anil through Englislu 
a gulf has been created between the cilucaleu 
cla« es and the masses This has been detrimental 
to political and «ocnl solidarity Efforts are 
being made to bridge this gulf between eilucated 
and un-educateil men In the ca«e of women 
It would he better to prevent the evd n««ummg 
considerable proportions than allowing it to grow 
and then trjing to remedy it Let all our thoughts 
and ideas, all our idealism have a vernacular 
garb Then even the lea«t educated will ^ able 
to recognize them as Sw uleshi and assimilate them 


when I sms not eleven Some of mj conum- 
porancs nl o did *0 Bifore I was eltvtn I bed 
to know «»• much of geometrs, anthmetie, 
geography, plij-icil gcogripliy, Indian history 
etc^ as matriculation eJas-j f-tudent-' of our English 
high schools Besides the«e subjects my cLis- 
fellows jmil mv-elf had to acimire m the vernacuLar 
school some knowledge of Bengali literature and 
grammar, physics or chemistry, botany, hygiene, 
ami the history iii brief of Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Assyria Bibylonii, Greece and Home None of 
us were infant prodigies The result of tms 
speedy acquisition of knowledge through the 
vernacular was that wo were able to prepare 
our'clvcs »for the Matriculation examination o* 
tlm Calcutta University in four years instead 
of the usual eight or nine year- And we 
were able also to acquire a pisanblo knowlwge 
of English 

Some eilucated persons appear to think thak 
if by the adoption of the vernaculars as metha of 
instruction m our colleges and universities 
other means, several vernaculars became ennche<l 
on parallel lines, we should lo-e tho advanbige of 
the present Unijm franco, English, and aUA be 
indirectly preventing the development of one of 
our vernaculars into a Ungxta franca I have 
already shown that English would continue to bo 
studictl and u«etl, whenever and wherever 


necessary A* for an Indian /iHj/im /‘ranco, there 
it would be nothiDg to prevciit the*^ moU developed 
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bo our aim But too much time and energy 
should not be devoted to speaking and writing 
English as well as Englishmen do It would 
do for most of us if we possessed a working 
knowledge of English This is quite possible if 
English be taught m our schools and colleges 
aa a second language The Bntish Government 
in India have sometimes employed German, French, 
Dutch and Norwegian professors, nTch-eologi'ts 
and other experts They have been able to do 
their work through the medium of English 
though they learnt that language m their countries 
only ns a second languaga We are not worse 
lin^i«ts than Europeans If m our schools, 


The existence of several well developed 
vernaculars need not be apprehended ns a bar to 
nationhood or a unified state, ns some seem to do 
Many vernaculars are used m Switzerland, 
Russia, USA, South kfrica, etc, without tho«e 
countnes cea«mg to be unified states Moreover, 
we are here concerned with the discu«sion of an 
educational and not a political problem. Neverthe- 
less, I have just thrown oufa hint as to how the 
political objection may be met 

One other point remain® to be considerwk 
The Indian Women’s University has already 


colleeer and * student, m Us recognizetl institutions who 

of Europe fortcaching modem foreign Us Entnmce examination f 

languages, we can certainly acquire ns good a 
knowlwge of Engh h as a second language as 
«omo Germans I rench, etc., possess 

If the vernaculars be used as ihe media of 
instruction It tukes less time to acquire the same 
amount of knowlc<,lge than if English be u«ed. 
and the knowledge noimrctl through tho vemn- 
ralam IS better “realized and assimilated I hope 
A sliall not be considered wonting m modesty if 
1 n boyhootl of some of my 

cla^^-fellows and myself to illustrate how know- 
Ictgv IS more quickly neouirod through the yema 
cular® 1 pa«stal my final vernacular examination 


pnvate candidate® How will the university 
manage to teach and examine through «o many 
yernacalars * This is not an inseparable dim 
culty Institutions will teach through the 
prevailing language of the area, and the 
university will set question in ns many language® 
as may be necessary Even for its AI 
Examination the Calcutta Univer«ity recognizes 
several Indinn vernaculars and for its Afatri 
cuintion very many more If in cour=e of time 
tho Indian Women’s University becomes very 
.human ingenuity will not fail to give 
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1 hn>c 1UW almost reached the cnil of mjr 
leilioui lid Ire^^ Ii“t Tiie conclude with a few 
wonl» al!re<«ed ilirecth to the frraliiatea of thw 
Tinuer’ity— 1 »i\ dirc^tlj bectu e whatever 1 
hare hitherto »in! tri» unJoiibteilly meant for 
them m well as for other- 

It I- my eirne-'t desire that jou will never 
forget the ® in'Vnt Myin? ‘nr Rgt *» {srqtr^*, 
(So ri //a v^i riniKAfo /J ‘•That is right knowleilge 
which males for freedom —which ahoul I in onr 
times menn spiritual intellectual, social poktical 
an I economic frewlom 

It IS one of the greatest lite^ssiog* of life to 
have sat at the feel of self sacnficing and 
enthusiastic teachers for instruction gmilance and 
m piiation It lui* been your good fortune to 
have hal such persons of high idealism for your 
teachers. Much is erpeew*! from those to whom 
much has been given So the world mil expect 
that you mil ever be worthy of your University 
and your teachers in your life and thought and 
uleali m. I have notie^ with pleasure that many 
graduates of this university have l>een already 
doing useful work as teachers and in other 
eapiuiities. All over the worW better home* make 
for a better societv and better nation* anil lhu» 
H human improvement efTecUal It i« for you 
more than us men to improve our honic> nnl 
our social oondihons 

Long before the break of day children 
perceive anil welcome the light with their cne* 
of delight. It IS the privilege of youth to «ee the 
light hr«t, to dream dreams to discern a ray of 
hope in the mi 1 t of circumstances which to ol ler 
persons may spell Mink despair 'fav it be 


given to you to di cover and to follow with 
courage and hope the path Vvhich may lea I this 
weanr worll of ours out of its jamng ambitions 
jealousies and discords Then, are alre-uly signs 
visible that, where men have mo tly striven for 
power women wiU labour for the service of 
numanitv and for world wide peace and purity 
Hence ic is that we fin<l women’o organirations 
doing notable, work in furtherance of the cau es 
of social purity and eradication of commercnlizeil 
Tice of prohibition of international cultur-il 
xo-opmtioii an I fellowship an I of real di-arma 
ment 

Women are not to blame for the fact that 
hitherto with rare exceptions it is men who have 
phtnted the fl i» of knowledge in tlie realms of 
the unknown for women have not bad adequate 
opportunity 1 mav be permitteil to hope that, 
through the instnimentahty of In ha’s educsifeal 
women notable contribution will be made to the 
arts anil ciences 

Individually and collectively human beings 
can grow better through th© idealism of both 
men an<l women I hope and tni t you will 
enrich our common idealism Equalization of tho 
ethical standawl of men an 1 women has to ho 
brought about bv Jevelling up and not fcvellmg 
down It M bopeil that that will be the tajyiaun 
the ta k mainly of our women They are also 
to purify an I <pirtiuaiize our politics 

India has worshippeil the Supreme Spirit both 
a* 'foiher and Father and as lather ifother or 
Mother-Father— Ird/jononshiora I revere that 
great conception May both India s women hn I 
men be worthy of it 
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Friends 

I thank you for thi- invitation from the 
htcrarv club of Telieran It is nstnral that 
f the Poet from India should find mv place 
m vout midst. Let me hope that vow do 
not cspect a regular speech from roc, formal 
and docoroua, that you agree with nic that 
tt Is as absurd to make a poet defirer 
Speeches as to use a flute for a fi-hing rod 
or a fencing stick I am remmded of a 
similar occasion in China, when the litcrarj 
people ol Fekin, invited me to a pidnresque 


• Poet* Address at the reeeplioii given to bun 
by the Litfrery S>cietie« of Tiheran on MonosT 
il»y ‘>th JSK.' *1 5 P VL This addrres has been 
^nt »i»cuJly to A»r*«r and has not 

been piibhshw saywherv pre^sjoslv 


garden on hiJI and after lunch wiw over 
asked me to tell them about my ideas on art 
and literature I spoke simply sitting in 
their roidat, I was not condemned to be 
banished to a high platform aloof from mv 
listeners Sfv place is with you, and not 
above you, «o that I wish today also I could 
sit with you on the same level in this beauti 
f«I garden, and tell you what u m my heart 
It IS not at all easy to define fundamental 
facts of existence such as is art It is as 
indefinable as life it elf M e onlv know that 
the spirit of life that manifests itself in a 
rose -gives n definltclv concrete form and 
diaracter to ati impnise which is indefinite 
and abstract It has no other ultenor pur 
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pose than to fa«luon n wniqiic form from 
elements that are amori>hoiis like tho«c of 
carbon, nitrogen, hidrogcn and others hating 
no resemblance Mh Utter to their final result 
But this form of a ro«e la not import lilt in 
itself, the form which laalimitid fact that 
can be measurid and nnalj«cd It is n 
m)«tcnous djnamic qualitt imported to it 
that helps to make the rose traii«ccnd all 
Us immediate facts In this it is not onlj , 
a thing but U Is a thing which has its 
significance of bcaiitj incapliciblc and 
measiircles" A aalue has been gi\cn to it 
and no* merely a substance This \alne, thi« 
ineffable quality of deliglUfuliicss is main- 
tained bj a perpetual rhjUhm which creates a 
sjiichronous rhythm m our own concciousncss 
The meaning of art is like that of life 
itself Its inner impulse offers its ultimate 
^lanation only m Us outer manifestations 
IJattbcy ba\e come into being like a rosd, 
like a star and ha\o compelled our recogni- 
tion of them as an inevitable expression of 
reality is enough Like life art has its 
expressions that arc djnimic, they constantly 
give an impetus to our minds and create 
npplcs of various patterns m them which 
wo call emotions These arc artistic emotions, 
being pure and having no conseiuenco m 
in our imagination 
Art like life revels m a rhythmic pKy of 
appearances for Us own sake ‘ ^ 

Before I W come to you, possibly jomo 
of yon had hoard of me, road my OTrlinon 
and admired them In fact, you had alrenjy 
been acquainted with that Mpeot. of mmo 

hmd C r'‘ “■S"''''''"'- Yet when you 
heard that I was coming to yonr comitry 
an eipectation must have been aroused m 
you which gave yon an eagornosa of delight - 
Sat It tniist beSi, 

^at a knou ledge about myself was not 

Sr to*’"* i'""'®' ■” was teded 

for your complete satisfaction By that 
nothing could be added in your miuLtH 
*0 important factors about mtelf „ 7 
he ,01 oral idea, about a poet „¥ my „at 


to \oiir tompcmiiciUs Rut its unique 
definiteness giNcs snti«fictioii to \our fiiciiUy 
of imagioition which jiorks to rcnlirc its 
MSions in completeness After the sight 
of me the picture tint is impressed in ^our 
immlismi inner work of nrt, it is ji mental 
imigc tint has a living tliarictor 

But of what use is this image of a j>oct 
to you If I were an engineer or a politicnn 
you could fix in jour momor) my figure with 
an association of some immediate iiscfiilnchs 
such as bmlding of bridges or carrying on 
diplomatic' missions But the image of a 
poet can have no appeal of iitilUv in your 
mind 

In fact, all true images that arc vavid 
give us a disinterested satisfaction even if 
their biographical associations have no 
importance The sense of reality which is 
pure because detached from ficts that either 
compel our rccognUioti for urgent purposes 
of life or arc overlooked because of their 
apparent insignificance, is delightful In our 
storehouse of imagination wc have such 
mmimerablc images of al! that have boon 
significant to us for their own sake, that 
ia\c added wealth to our conscioiisness, 
making our ife richer for us, even when 
mingled with the memory of sorrows 
and sufferings In fact, these are the matenals 
out of which our hfe is truly built up— the 
I e o ideal reality The images which have 
touna their permanence m our -minds through 
the selective process of life, ,n other worSs 
which ire most real for us give us our 
individuality o[ character Human art is 
a so busy creating images o( ideal reality , 

Zs*" '•'““tel- by producing 

these .mage, and making ,ts ehmeo from 
Iheiii for Its treasure of undying worth 

elo,.ri. .k''” ? “ “ '™’‘' “I ‘"“ges Th» 

awt n’y* ® the mountains and rivers 

Wona A “ being to whai. lie 

Sr„air w compa 

and pageantry of leaves 

,a a.h.T"''., ‘'"= eolonrfand forms 
became lb enjoy then, 

--seller .rvt 

beauty, whirl' lusXTreaSy'tpSL.v?.” 
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inevitable and immediate to oiir mind e 
take )oy in the springtime blossoming of 
new life not for any virtue which we Inow 
as nscfnlness but simply because throngb a fol 
ne«s of realit) it rouses response of reality 
within us It delights us b) the sheer fact 
of its existence which is co-evtcnsi\e with 
our 

I had some knowledge of Persia c\en 
before raj coming I had read something 
of your history and geography, and formed 
some idea of j our people and ^our country 
imagination was aroused through aonr 
great poets whose call had come to me even 
thonghi had no direct access to them I 
used to dream of n Persia where fulbuls 
made love to the roses, where m dreamland 
gardens poeto sat round their wine cups, and 
invoilea' visions ot* inefafii'e meaning /fiit 
now that I have come to your counlrv mv 
dream has been formed into a concrete ima<»e 
finding its permanent place in the inner 
chamber ot rai experience It is a definite 
ir'Mt added to the store of all mv things of 
bcnuti that arc joj for ever I have visited 
Syidis tomb, 1 have sat beside the rcsting- 
placo of Hafiz and intimatel) felt bes tooch 
in the glimmering green of your woodlands, 
in blossoming ro«e 8 The morning sun 
coming through the iron lattice work wrote 
Us shadow scripts oi or his tomb It was tho 
same sun that lighted up the face of his 
^eloied centuries ago It fell upon my 
forehead with the niemorv of an eternal love 
epi ode in which ue all seemed to ha\o 
taken part The past age of Persia lent the 
old world perfume of Us own suanv hours of 
spring to the morning of that day and the 
silent voice of your ancient poet filled tl»e 
silence in tho heart of tho poet of Modem 
India Vltogethcr it was an image which 
wailed for its perfection in mr mind since the 
far off da\B when I was a boa and listened 
from mv father to the cadeiiccd imistc of jour 
itreat poet 

Every indnid nl has something of a poet 
■uithm his heart seeking fulfilment. throu^^h 
experiences which gii c a sense of ultimate 
r^hliv Man is glad because the shy is blue, 
breau*.? water Bows and flowers blo^-^om , not 
hecanso they are useful and profitable like 
cheque books and motor ear», but because 


they are what thei arc Our gift of imagina 
tion lb satisfied through them, they are real 
to us though we cannot explain them 

God as poet inspires us — the poet within 
our hearts In his sunrises and sunsets, 
green grass and 111 uig water ho speaks tons 
as a comrade seeking our response in ]0} 
And I am sure he is glad as a mortal poet is 
when we enjoy his creations His great work 
ta to delight our heart, not td convince us of 
the usefulness of things 

I have always felt that when I do useful 
work for mj follow beings God praises me, but 
when I sing to them I win his love Tho 
world of utility we must recognize, its laws 
we must understand If we fail to do so we 
shall be punched But the world of bcautv 
waits and waits — and even if we pass them 
hecdfcssfy by the roses wilf gmifc, and be 
beautiful, and wait silently for our auspicious 
tecognitiou M c are not punished if we 
callouslv Ignore the ceaseless semco of love 
which i> in this universe Therefore when 
we enter the heart of existence through Joie, 
the roaster poet is happy Ho has ^v en its 
freedom to bo apathetic, to accept his 
ereadoos or to reject them B hen tha great 
moment arrives, when our sensitive mind is 
moved by the fulness of reality, the music 
which flows from his infinite love reaches us, 
and our deej est purpoee of being is fulfilled 
And then wc al o come out with our gifts 
of love, with our creations of beauty which we 
offer to him for his delight B hen I saw 
your great nuns, Persepolis, your great 
architocturo in Isfahan, your paintings and 
frescoes I felt that this was the homage of 
hnmamtv to the Great Poet the answer of 
man to God a call of love 

Poets and artists seem to bring their 
greatect gifts, and a^k— ‘ Art thou satisfied, 
mv Ma ter * Thou hast made us partners in 
thi jov, pounng thy gifts of love upon us 
now we have come to offer thee our best from 
the depths of our own love for ihcc ” 

And the an«wer conies from Him (o us — 
from our Master who is aUo our Fnend 

“I have u=ed my power for millions of 
sears in fising the foundation uf this world, 
burned it m hre, hammered it with earthquakes 
After ages of toil came the first flower, the 
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birds sang, life nppcircd on earlh— tlien \ms 
m\ drmm fulfillod And Act I waited Mj 
joA sought the confirmation of jonr ildight, 
the answering creations of \onr lo\e” 

His AAorld of beaut} siiironndH us, our 
life 13 his gift of lo\c riie pK} of lo\e 
begins— fiffl as we call it in India— now w to 
be the union of our human cixiliration of 
beaut} wnth God’s own world of creation, and 
be blcs'cd ^ 


M} fnends, ]pt ns not bring discord into 
this beautiful world, something which is 
pcr\cr=c and disharmonious with creation 
Roses and nightingales, sunshine and green 
foliage, thc\ arc. tuning up the harp of 
creation— let us join with them Ect us not 
be greedy, ugl} ^nd dcstructue, ruled h\ 
passions which belie our nature It has gone 
on too long, this desecration of our sacred 
world, >^uch bears the touch of God’s own 
hand Do you not see hoiv man is creatine 

Buffering, tightening the bonds of alaacra on 

weeper nations, exploiting hospitality and 
kindness for cruel diplomacy ’ Do these 
harmomro with starlight, and wide fields, the 
call of etornit} which comes from far liomons ’ 
Our deeds are an insult and untold imura to 
the world fashioned b} 'bur Master, and we 
hive to bow our heads in shame for what man 
nas done to man 


Gml wishes man to inamfoKt liis greatness 
Science has entered nature’s storehouse and 
is Micctsgfiill} iitiliring the VAcalth of its 
rtsottrcee lor that vse have to be proud 
Rut what have are doni to the world of bcaiilv ^ 
lla\c wc been cijiinll} successful in exploring 
Ur tnticr higntlicaute and making accessible 
to all Its endless wealth of delight, fertilizing 
the toil hardened desert of destitution No, 
on (he contrar} — the mori we add to oiir 
machines, md our moclianisms of iitilitv, the 
more we an being alienated from the eternal 
world of truth aiul beaut} AVe lose oiir beads 
o\er oiir mechanical achievement, wc mi«3 our 
right to be happ} A\V have learnt to 
t}raiini7e and dcstro} We have failetl to 
win our freedom b} surrciidenng to love 

This, ni} friends, IS nil I have to sa} to 
}oii, I who belong to the brotherhood of a 
useless tribe called pocfir A on must use your 
wisdom m mastering mechanical power, there 
}ou have a great field of work But let me 
remind sou of }our re«ponsibiIit} ui the 
himiaii world of Jove J claim no right to 
nUMsc )oii, to speak from a higher platform, 
out I claim a comer in }our hidden heart 
where J can talk to }ou as a fnend If I am 
fortunate }ou will receive me tlicrc and 
rccognmc roe as one who seeks to fulfil GodV 
own urtnni of love 


the KHITA, GUPTA. SAKA AND OTHER ERAS 
Bi DHIRCiNDRANArH JUIKHOPADHA AT A 

lAKT II 


’WWhTt ‘‘."i 

the Knteera i fait 

era But thst the Viknma 

Wore r>3 B c. ™s «h0M,fbyGcnmlolm' 

Here I ,„„,e ,he „„„,k. of 


IhS Kl "■'> ■''"■ht" era, about 
cirn„,„rf,,re"'"'2.“., " “"'“leted by Geneml 

second ^ 'i® regartls the 

second possible result ©f about it r- jij ato 

opm,o„ frem peffi,‘V 

the Malava^era^to rons.de^ 

I. tedtpoa bo “oa-'XfTbeVAV'oi't. 
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«tartea from the time of U<h>uiia or the fir«t 
Afoka. From Albcruni’s -mternents we learn th»t 
there was tin earlier Sree IIar*ha era, 
point of which was e'cactly 400 years , before 
Vikrama era • e. m R. c 2.ow let us c^e 
to the 1 lentily of thn Kmi; Harsha 
name the em wa* 'tarte*! \»" 
a*cendeil the throne eight j 


whose 
know Ainta'itm 
before Buddha 


a*cenUeil the throne eigni wua Muralhe m the new capital lataiipu 

JMh, I I’”™ ’s’ ^Art-Sltni ™». C .thicl. the fourth vt-tr of it 


BuUhist “Jataka” similarly describes Sita as 
the daughter (evidently m place of daughter m 
lawl of King Dus iratha. R seems now c'ear 
that llarshaka sUarted building 1 iitaliputra but 
die*l before he could finish iL His doniimons 
passed on to Udaya»wa who m meraorj of his 
brother in Uw Harshaka starte«l the Sree Harsha 
from the date of his acces-ion a-- king of 
the new capital P.italiputra m 


a«cended the 


oOl sST- afkm- Of the Vatsa country Sow, Udaya rulcl 

3 throne m ^ *Dir8aka for Wwurs in'.Pataliputra i t from 458to 42a a t 


the Puranaa Ajatasatru and his 
or Harshaka ruleil for 31 years t up » 
4 j 3 r c when Ulaya ascended jbe ‘hron* 
of Pntaliputra. Now, this King Udtp hj^ 
variant names m the Puranas-Udayana Ud'yw^ 
etc From the Puranas fe lean, 

Udaja .built the city of Pataliputra ,n the 
fourth year of his reign ' 
fS5n?i;5i t nsTJfRrtjjaf^ ii” 

From Bhasas Stwima ra«atw/n«a we leant 
,vasRing ofthe Vaua cou^ 


forWyeursin5Pat.aliputra I V ... 

As Buddha's Kirvana occureil m MC R c., there- 
fore king Asoka ruling In ha 100 years after 

Buldhas Nirvana 13 found to be 
TheMahivama states that the end of the I tl, 
vear of Kali A»okas reign (447 b C) was the 
li)0th year of Buddha’s Nirvana thus showing 
clearlv that Kala A«oka and Udi>nswa are one 
and the same person Udyana is de«cnbed m 
Uha-as iia/m'* i'asneadatli as n JeacemUiit of 
the Paudus It seems Udayana’s anee>tor> came 
ilirectlj from the Pandya coimtry of the south. 


that Uda) ana washing ofthe vaua which term (Pandya) Katyav 

with as capital at Kausambu UUmna mai^l Urns that ns the river Kritamnla 

Ya avadatta, the daughter ofthe how King through the PaDd>a capital Madura 

of Avanti, a very powerful iSouih MathuraX to commemorate the name of 

Udayana al-o married Pidmavati «i ter toK'^ mother river Oie em e«tabli»hel by i 

Dirsaka of Magadhu. Udavana thus descendant of ihe Pawius nl o bore the name 

paramount sovereign of India as hts m Yhe Sri llaKha KriUa or llalava era 

lMaque«tof the quarters) proves ^n^R^'iy ,o,jted from the building of Pataliputra in I 

Ldajana was lonl of Malavv a!^ 7*^ the accession of Udayn in that new eaniwl a, the 
connection of UJayaiia with Avaiiti or laiaw p3ninioiioi -overeign in India and on ibis 

IS evi lent from Kali<.lasa’»J/’'-j^to'/'iM"» omsion he. perhaps, mnud the republican form 

fUf Ddayana, along with Hence the significance oF J/a/iicci 

the Malava*. transferred the GamtOiUt lihe estsblishinent of the republic in 

Pataliputnu S"ow K««8 Malava) This was considered by the Malava» as 

descemlanl of Bimbi-am’s line ^hc Ceylon^ «.hering in of the Krita or the Golden \ge. 

Chronicles repre>ent (Sai u) Naga DasaU as the signihcauee of the term Arifa We 

Last descendant of Bimbi*aro 9 liw 1 he the msUance of the beginning of the ^ M^o 

Ceylonese tradition 19 confirme.1 by the u epoch (a i 7 xt) starting from the budding 

passage m Hiuen Tsang’s Si yubi -To tlw^th Krita or Malavn era being 

we»i of the old $<innharama about UW »• « «>« ilentical with the Sn Hareha era, the interval 
*■|'n^haram1 of Tilo-shi km (Da^htt “ between thi, and the Gupta or Vikrama era is 

built bv the last descendant of Bimbi'jara wja s.e year, Thia 

The building of the city of V„ ,K dtfierence of twenty four years will solve numsrotts- 

o.n the bank of the Gan^s difhculUes nicelj 

The Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta 
and Bandhuvarman reconU the bud ling of n 
temple of the eun in Da apura (Mandasor) in 
the Malava year lOI and its restoration in 
Malava year 'idD when Kumaragupta was ruign 
‘ anl Bindhuvarman, 

governor of Da«apura. 
Malava year 40d=Gupta or 

ler name of Cilayan^ 'rriaw"'Hai^haka Vikrama year fXJ (=a i> 3j) when ChanJrigupta 
.tarn,..™ of 1'- II was reigning '\e Imve the ‘•anchi uiscrip- 
who had no sons Har»haka was . y of Chandngupta II for the Gupta year ‘U 

of Bimbisara. Udayana, coming alter Bandhuvarman s father Vi-vavarman was his 

mistaken for the great Udwa governor as eviJencedbytheC.anvJhar.n-cnp- 

The Huldhist andJama sWtemenli. that \ i.vavarman of the Mfdava ye ir 4b0 


on ine banL ot tne t* an.ynt.A slates 

Jama Pari-i-hLa Parvan Hiuen T^ng at^states 
In the hundreiUh year after ‘b*' 

Taihagau. there was a king 
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Now llio locond Jntc Miihri jcnr "29 (-r u 
129) wn« iho tuno of tho ro tonUion of UiP toniplp, 
•when KiimtmigupU was rci?n ii? and Bnmlhu 
vnrnnn wa« Ins po^ernor Wo ha\o the 
Minkuwar inscription of the Giij^a ^cnr 129 
dunnp KunnnV reipn Isow, with Flcot » ei>och 
of the Gupta era tho Malara jcir 529 is equal 
to fi 1 or l’i3 which comes in after Skamla- 
pupti’- dates (« 1 190 1 S9) Ilenec Ktimnrt 

pupts of the Mnhva tear 529 was a«Mim«l to 
he Kumampupta II which is a pnve blunder 
The Bhitan 'onl dc«crilies Knmort II ns the 
son of Nnrasimhapupta Ihhdityn who We know 
nlonp "^ith Yn-o<llnrnnn Vishnuvardhan tlcfcat<Hl 
Mihirakula in 'Mnliva jear 599— (o i 180=\ n 
191) With Fleet s epoch 9rnln\ a Tear 599 IS equal 
to c r- 213. With riect’a epoch Kiimanpuppi 
inentioncil m lltndhuvarman’s inscription of 
Knta or Mahsi tear 529 is nssnmtsl to Iw 
Knunrapupta 11 which is plmnlj seen to lx? 
nb?.unl The fnpmcntiry Ko«am (Kntts.ainbi) 
inscription of the Gupta scar 199 contains the 
name of Maharaja lihnnavnrman, who was 
pre«umahl\ a faulatorj of Skandnpupta.’ rvwJ 
cntlj, till' Bhimaanrmnn was the descendant 
(per^iaps the «cn) of B indhuvarnian and was llie 
povornor tinder Sknndnaaipu After Bhimarar 
man m o n. 199 Bandhurarman cannot apnm 
appear m o l. I'kI as n««unie<l with rioet’e 
epoch Durinp the la t few years of Kumara 
pupta’' reipn r f 129n0(=-\ n 71 79) the 
de cenclants of Pu hyamttm tho 9u„<yn po«c to 
power and rehollcil npainst Kumnrapupla The 
allec''ha'» or the Ilunas al«o were pirinir him 
much trouble SkandagupW ns a Crown Pnneo 
was fighting again«t the«e enemies hut he only 
came out rictonous juit after his father's death 
in o F, or V a 130 (“sA p 79 tlio epoch 
of the Saka era) The 'Malnva tear bemg 

equivalent to c r or t s. I'^O falls within 
Ivumnns reicn hence this date is no reconl of 
a second Hun war bcginnmp in !Nnni«imhn 
Gupta s reign and continuing till Budhngwpta’s 
reign The correct date of Nnrt«iinhogupfa 
BiUditja and Aasodharman Vi«hnuvanlhann was 
Malai i or Knta year 5S9 or o E. or a s 
ISO (=» A P 191) when Mihinikula was defeated 
"With Fleets epoch Yasodliamiaii comes siv^ 
years after I^arasimhagupta which is a grave 
blunder and is evident from Hmen 'Tsange 
statement Kumnragupta II ava« the son of 
Kara imhagupta Bdaditya and must therefore 
come after G r P'O 

Hiucn T«nng states that the Buddhist pat 
riarch Manoratha fiourished in the miUt of the 
thousand jears after tne Nirvana of Buddha At 
tint tune Vikramaditya King of the country of 
Srava«ti, was of wide renown A little afterwards 
Vikramachtyaraja lost Ins kingdom and was 
succcedeil by a monarch who widely patroniz^ 
tho e di«tinguishel for Iiterarj inent Va u 
bandhu, the di ciple of Jlanomtha and the 21&t 
Buddhi't patriarch approachal this monareh 


Gi ncral Cunninglmm understood the phn-^ 
*in the midst of KfX) acnr»’ to inciin "lOO Anno 
lluddlio From Beal (Si-Yu Ki Vol I pp Ift)-'') 
nl«o from Wnttcr* (Yitnii Oiuaiig— Travtl* vn! 
I II 213) wo Icani that nccortlmg to the ChiiiM 
rccLonmg, ^Innoratlia flounshed Iwfore t v l^t 

From tlie sUtcincnt? of Iliucn Tsang it h 
clear that Jlnnorallm flourish«l ilnring tho latter 
part of tlio reign of Ktimnmgupta when the GupW 
power was tottering to its fall At tins litre 
t'knndngiinta sticccct!«l to the throne and restored 
the rumcii fortunes of hts family Skanda or 
Pura’s ?on Baladilja studieil iiinler Va.subandba 
AVo have wn that lkahdit>a was flourishing about 

0 1S9-V P 131 Hence Hiucn Tsangi 
Platcment about Maiiomtha and A iLmmaditya i* 
found to bo correct. Aliliirakula after his 
repairwl to Kashmir After sometime, he put the 
2Jnl Buddhist patnarcli Simha to death ihe 
time deduced for Mihinkula and others from me 
avemge pencil of patrinrch«hip aI*o tallica esacUy 
With tho true lime of the Giipkas found herein 

The Buddhist inscription on the wall of 
fort of the lime of Prabhakan cht«l m 
tear 521 mentions tin early Gupto 
Clmmln Gupba II and lis son GovindigupU wae 
was the goremor of A'ai all for liis father aunn» 
the latter's iife*time Non, with Fleets 
tlio Malnaaycnr 52-l=»r c. 113 and therefw 
falls in during the Ja»t days of Skanclawpw 
the grandson of Chandnigupfa II (o E. Cth w) 
»c 55 >eara nftcr ^andnigupta Ha 
which 13 very improbable The true 
Gupta date of the Afnlavn jenr 624=124 
CO) an 1 falls m during Govmdagupta s brotn 
Kumnragtiptn 8 reign («=c F 9113C) 

From the above itwill be «oen that to «iut rice 
hypothesis facts have been and 

evitlenccs nrbilmnij disbclievctl Fleet s ^ 
must not be considered sacro* met and an ar* , . 
of faith The whole chronological que tion . 
be cvaminol with an opcmnind Fleet a ui 
the epcch of the Balnbni era {A- P 319) ^ , 

identical with the Gupti era and this ere 
a vcntable mess , 

It IS wcU known that the era u eu by 
Balablu monarelis was that of the 'Guptas 
commander in-chief, Bhatarkn, tho founder m i 
dynast}, became the goaemor of Sura ntm uu = 
the last two years of Skandagupta s re ^ 
Bhatarkn, a «amtly king— Ww— out ^ „ 
gnitcfulne 3 for his inn«ter ndopteil the ^’1 
era winch tvus continued by nis 
Albcnini does not speak of any Gupta 
as such but from wh it he says it is clear ^ 
the Guptas mu t have reigiiw before A. p . . 
Albcruiii sajs As regards the , 

people sftj ilint when the} eca ed to e 
tins date was u ed as the epoch of an 
*11113 states simpl} that the Gupm era i 

faU into cli u«e but was continued by the 
ns A^ikrama em iii memory of Chandrae V 

1 Vikrunalitva. 
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Xovr, among- Ihe Bilabhi monmha we hrre 
SiLiilitj-i I iviih tho jn«oriptJOnal dites c e. 

and 290 With, Fleets epoch the^e dates 
are e«]ui\a]ea( to d GOo and 6(ffl J*ow 
Dhane^vi-ara Suti, the courtier and religious 
adri-er of SiLaditya of BaUhhi wrote hia 
Si’nmjaij^ m the year 4T? of 

Vitiama. He ai-o stated there that the Vikiamn 
era started 470 years after the Nirvana of 
Mahavira, ».f in (o23-470) or 53 b. c. Now, 
m Vifcrama year 477 {=t D. 420) a SdaJity* 
win ruling in Bahibhi But on Fleet’s hypothesis 
the fir*! Siiaditya was reigning about A. d 
6')o ( e about 185 years after This «how3 
clearly the absunhty of Fleet’s epodi 

The Gurjata plate of Jayabhata is ilile,! 
in ‘Samvat djQ in tho month of Magha on the 
full moQa day, on the occsi ion of a lunar 
eclip-ie, on Monday ’ This dat-* »s equivalent 
to Monday, the 17th of D^eetnher a. d 400, 
on which (Uy there was n total lunar eelip-*e 
vi'ible tromlndii, thus clearly verifying that 
Jayabhata’s record is d.ited m the Vibama era. 
In Jayabhata’a grant it is clearly menlioneil 
that he quieted the impetuosity of the lord of 
Balibhf IViih Fleet’s epoch, the Bihbbi rulers 
hail no csi^tence m a, d 400 Tlu- rtgum 
•hows Fleets mcorrect epoch of the Gupta 
eta. 

That Silatiitya { the CiLibht monnn.li ruloil 
India iibout A.i> 32s (— t s. 2b0) will be evident 
fym the following “Vne coin with the modified 
Kn-han observe and the names Ba-hana, Nu, 
I’tikal Iti (♦) la Indian Bruhim chaniclew m 
various parts of the field has on the rever“e a 
nre altar of (he type found on coins of tho 
earliest Sawantan kings It u thus clear that 
ill gone wa> or other during the thud century, 
the Punjab renewed its ancient connection with 
Persia. -Drouin points out that the form of 
the altar is that fo«n<l on tho owns of ArJasJur, 
the first Sassinian King (a. d 225 or 220— 211) 
as Well a-s tho*o of wine of h« successors. 
“Fen-hti m his introiluctiou reconU th.at one 
sear Arda-hir B.ibagnn (s i> 2'26-2il) marchol 
against India and reache<l as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of fcirhiniL Juiuih was very much 
aliirnievl and bi>(cned to do homage to him 
He pre«eiiteil pearls and goll an! wwels an I 
.eJopkanti as tribute an 1 w indm'ed Anlushir 
to retire’ The statement i< confirmeil by the 
existence of the com from .Thslini District, 
described by V V. bmith.” (V Pmilh — Jmrh/ 
Ih^lory of 

It 13 interesting to note that the fir»t rewiog 
was 

Pa buna. Nu Ptkil Ibi (’) 
anl the second n.«lmg is 

Pajhsna, >ii, ShUaiU. 
tmd that the P’ of the hr t rending has 
now been re-vl as •«>’ It se«ms the 'P of the 
^nl rwuhng (of the fip«t word) shoult also 
bo Then the re*uling will be •fc'ishma, nu. 


Shilndi’ This cleirli mdicutes fnenUhip between 
Iho Sassnniin (Si'hum) King and Sihditj i 
(Shiladi) I of Balubhi, the jama (‘Junih’ of 
Fenshtt) monarch of India. 

Now, I take tip the a tronomical verificution 
of the Gupta epoch which formeil the ground 
work of Fleet’s hypothesis anl demonstrates its 
ab ohite iintenability 

First, I take up tho inscriptions dated in 
the twelve year cycle of Jupiter coupled with 
the concurrent date of the Gupta era. 

Now we «houl 1 remember here lhatj according 
to all the Hindu astronomers Jupiter’s years 
are complete when through his mean motion 
he moves oier one «ign le 30 degrees — 
‘*f«A^!i‘»nrn»i^>Tra i’— 

(Uhaskara.) They nUo distinctly ®tate that the 
solar year esceeJs m duration the Jovian year 

With Fleets hypothetical epoch, Mr Sh. B 
Dixit could not get the name of the Jovian 
year correspond to the suppo->etl equivalent 
ilate of the Gupta year, on the mean «ign 

S rstein So, Dixit went over the unequal spneo- 
ivisions of the Nakshatra* But even then 
he couH not get results tallying with the 
inscription® He then a»«umcJ the Jovian tear 
(o be equivalent to (he synodic period of Jiipieer 
iKI9 days) which everyone knows is about 34 
ilvjs more ilivn the fdu year This was an 
unwamntesl n sumption in view of the expre*s 
eiatemenu by nil the Hindu a tronomere tint 
Jupiter e years are shorter b\ more than four 
days than one «olar year The sidereal period 
of Jupiter being 4,3.l-2w days lu e 1166 yeuri), 
43.'t2Jk3 

lie moves over one eign in — p — or 361 0 day® 
With ihe«e wrong a ‘umption', Fleet wnh tlie 
help of Dixit could make the names of the 
Jovitin years tdly with the given Gupta dates 
But with hi® asrumeil epoch when be came to 
the other Gupta in«enptions giving the week 
days or the mention of an eclip®e, he was a 
total failure as will pre enlly be «een * 

There are four inscription® of Mahiraja 
Haatin and hi« “on Famkshobha for the 
current Guptt years l-ifi, 17J 191 and 200 

» e ^e chp«e<i year® lo.> 172, 190 and 

2i)3. Now for the same rca«on as put forth 
by Dr Fleet ‘ Mr Sh. R Divit finds that 
on Tuesday, the 7lh of May a d 90> 
corresponding lo the ^iithera \ litiimi yrar 9i5_' 
and to die northern Vikronia Saulyat SKil ' 
the^ Gupta or \ ikpima years are resjiectuely 
equivalent to Saka years 10 SC, 54 and 72 ehp-ed 
67, 114 1?2 and 150) \.«tronotmcal 

calculations for the mean longitudes of Juptier in 
^ D 07, 111, 13-2 and 15i) m the beginning of 
Juai-eoiar Cbiiitra yiel 1 longitades S-.”*, 17*, J04* 
anl 20* respectively from the Hindu mitnl 

K nt The name of the Jovian tear when 
jutev lies within 30’ from the Hindu initial 
point 5s called 5lah.i A=wayujii, and «o on. 
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Tlurcfort lUeinmo* of tlio losiim jum in 
tlio-o \i ir* “houU be Miln VmsiUii» Mnlin 
V'wajuji Malm Chnitni nn<l Malm A«tni)U]i 
n-podiMlj ivaitlj la ilu lUHniition* (itnernl 
Cimriififlmm a! o, tn hn lii'itAn Pmt 
iho fir-t ihrct ihlc« Main Vni*akhn Malm 
A«wina and >Inlm Cliailn rc'jvctnclj itncllj 
in tlip in^oriptioiia I or iho H-t date i l> IVl 
{»»^nka 72) CnmunRlnm t:i\c4 Malm Kartikn a< 
ncaiii't Alalm AMvajiiia, lint wi wo tlwU m Im 
Tabic*, A D 1 waa 'Iiilm Kartikn tlic* next \rar 
A n 140 n n-conled a- Main rauMm, mnkmfr 
Alnlm Mariri^iHm oiniltcd tint >oar If thm ha I 
not been done tint jenr v n IVi ‘•bnul ) Imro 
abown Malm Aawn^ujn (\ricth a« in the 
inacription 

^»ow, I take up tin Tran mwTiiition of Budln 
jnipti of tbc acar lG-"> tin. montli of A«lin Uia, 
on Tlmr=div tbc twolftb lunar daj of Un. bright 
fortnight ^ow tbi« being tin oiim nl Guptn or 
Vikrama jear n oquimknt to \ l» 107=ICMi 
nifi rear Non fCnbuiga lear 12t)9 cl«n«e<l 

-(5r,2obG < J209) or lUlTPJHTi dija. Tin 
Tiilian daj numWr of tbo epoch of the Knliyuga 
tn (31<V2 n c l''ih of ribruarj)=»">MiC»» 
Tliereforc the Julian da\ numlnr of the mitml 
da> of eolar V)ii«nkh m IC Y {'’OS—llTlTtO* 
8)+">sSlGCl or ITCOil'iS’i dat« ecmivnlcnt lo 
Mnnh 178.> dtj** a n 107 llic aoiar month« 
of Yai-akha an 1 Jyai'hthasaC22i4 ilnj** Thm 
brings ua to the lOtli of May for the fir«t day of 
solar Vdutdlm Now the initial da) of the luni 
«olar jenr (lunar Clnitra) wa« Thuraiint the 
llth ot Sfarcli in A n 107 (Tim n correcll) 
gnen m Cunningham’* Indian Fraa) Now. on 
the 7l*t da) from this we hine a 4uUa dmlasi’ 
Till* brings u* to Thur«daj the 20th of May 
A n 107 which di) we find was the 2nd day of 
®olar \shadhi and the wetk dar wn* Thur«diy 
exactly as in the inscription 

Next, I come to the Koh grant of \Iahnmju 
Samk«hobhn of the year 200 the month of 
Cliaitra, the lunar day 10 of the bright fortnight 
and at the end of the inscription the «latc giren 
IS the 29th day of solar Chaitra. Now this being 
the current Yikmma year is eciiuvalent to a d 
IjO ill But ns the month was Clmitm it was 
A D I'll The Julian day number of the initial 
day of solar ^ ai«akha in K Y 32j2 (=a d 
151) = 1770287 48, equnalent to March 1048 days 
in \ D 151 The solar month of Chnitni=%37 
days Therefore, the 29th of solar Chaitn was 
the 17th of March, a d 101 Now full moon 
occurred on March 204 days (Upaini civil time) 
this year Therefore, svJla Iraijodast Ix^n on 
the 17th of JIarch and tins we hnd was idM> the 
29th day of solar Chaitra exactly as in die 
inscription M’lth Fleets epoch the assumed 
date (l9th ot March A n o2S) was neither Uie 
29th day of solar Chaitra nor the 27th ns 
emended by liim In Indian Antiqiian/ vol 
XX p 370 ft.. Fleet Uierefore lemarLed 
“I thins that the value of the second numerical 


mu«l l>o com*ctod once more anlii’ 
matbr wbnl nmv lie augj,< 4t<>d nt fir»t sight v 
Iho r-iliie of similar aymbols elwwhcn nmit w 
finnlly fixo.1 nt S , i llio (civil) day >< TH 

rvaiUc Mtitl h(«x to read the socojnl aywbol b 
through hn imagination for so Dr Fleet con 
tnnnd* so n* to conform to hn pet theory 

U«tly, I coim to thi. .Morvi grant of ImM 
from Knlhiawnd on tin occa«ion of 
of the sun m Guptn year '>S'i cxpircl the 
Holardij of tlio month of riinlgunt 
tiie nion imiiortanl inscription for thh 
of the beginning of tho GupU cm. ACff 
\ iknmia year W cxpireil- v n 
the month wna Plmlgiina (Tan-Fclx) d wa 
longer v l> '29 but A t> r>2<l 
Now X n *»29=Kaliyiigii year 
Ilie length of tho Hmilu solar 
ilnrs Thertfore 30.10 ycars=3030 X w 
or 1 »2Vv89 2S liny s Now, tho Julnn day 
of tilt ejiccli of the Kali yuga cn 0 , 

Fcbniin, 1102 n. c) t* TiSSlCa , Therefora^ ^ 
Julian liny number of the •ndial^y of the 
yenr 3(110 clnpv l-*>9SlOC+I32>SS92b or mi 
tViJ** cquivnleitl to 21st of Mnrcli, * r ^7 . 
Thus tho hst da\ of •olar Chnitm being the - ' 


Thus tho list ila\ ot «oiar L^nniiru . 


monlhs of rinlguna nnu Clinitm-CO- “ly 
bill dny of Phalgunn comes out to bo ".tj 
of Januirv a d 529 Now on looking P 
astronomical tables giving the 
eclipses of tho sun, wo find that 
ihcto was an ec)in«o of tho sun on ihe - 
Januarv, Greenwich cinl lime of ^"1 
I longitude being 23h 18m This eclip 
ital and endeil on tho earth genenuh tn 


total nnu emieu on ino earm gi-iix****** 
wich end limo about 2 a, M or ^^But 
civil tune about 7 A sr m the 
owing lo the efleots of nnmllax this eciip 
not ii*iblo from India on calculations t . 


elements gucn m modem the 

liic nlioie cnicolitions may bo venned 
tables of Julian day nuu'ber gi^u 
Nautical Almanacs, Cunninghams 
Theoflore Von Opnolzers Oi«cw» y 
and Prof Dr P V Neugebiuers of 

ChroHoioffie (Berlin) There are in«t 
giants being made on the occi'ion ot <* ‘jj,e 
though the same may not be vi*‘bie ^ive’ 
particular locality Tlio above ^dcalation p 
conclusively that Uie Giijta ^ Fie** 

the Vtkrania cm and began from 5o o- ^ pi 
as well as Cunningham with Jntes 

epochs of the Gupta em and the tcsulH o . 
coull get no eclipse in Pbalgunn. They, 
had to assume that the ch-uter ^ i,p e 
dated «everd months before or after jjii^ 

an assumption quite indefensible of 

proves conclusively Fleet’s incorrect begi , ip, 
the Gupta era and should have 
of tho desirability of abandoning this to > 

Thus we see very clearly that *be I p 
Gupta (I Vikiamaditya) era-(Clnndragupt- 
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Vikrim-x (alitya) cm aul startixl from u. & Vj, 
the inilitwaal «l\t aniong the Himlus the 
liullhi t-', the Jaiiii^ aul tht, Miihammalin* for 
the epoch of the \ iknm i en. 

We now 8ee clearly that Fnhieii (\,i> 4l)% 
111 the Chinese pilgrim ihilnot Msit Indu dunit' 
the reign of Chaiiilngupti II Viknimilityu a 
great llinilu monarch 

‘Fa hien ili 1 not eeeii trouble to mention the 
mighty monarch in i«ho«t timtoriea ht atieat 
«ix stuhous jL.\rs.’ India was being ruleii b> 
the .Tama Balibhi mon-ircht at that tmie It was 
jKrhaps Silaihtya VII for whom we have an 
tiiscnption diteJ in < t- or t a. 417 ft D» 
300) during whose reigii Fahien visiteil India. 
Vincent L Smith ■« remarks are worth reidiirjr 
“Tratel.., Ch \VI The temples and pwxu 
apparentlv were Budlhials The teraion-. of thi* 
chapter diller conailembly Those of Giles an I 
Iy*gge h^ro been Used m this text trom thu 
-tatement ii is apparent that the temples an I 
priests wen. not Buddhiat but Jama “Fahicii 
Kie-vribes with great admiration the rplendat 
procession of images carneil oh «omc twenty 
uge caw nchly decomteil which annually pitale 
hwugh the cit> on thi eighth day of the eeond 
month attendeil by lingers an I miHicun-s iu» 1 
noted that simiktr proee» ion< wea common in 
other parts of the country This h clearly the 
Jama festival Pumt ana Pina which begin 
on ihfe 12lh“ limtr di} of the lUatk fortnight of 
the second month (the year starting from the 
sununcr tol ticc) and continue'^ up to eight dars 
and ends on tin oth lunar day of Uie bright 
fortnight, ‘Tbrougliout the eouiitrv no one kills 
■am Irting beuig*, or dnnks wine or eal« 
onions Of garbe— they <!o not Vitp pigs or foul* 
tliero aiv no d«ulii)g« ta cuttle no butcher* shoj « 
or ill tiUerie« in their marketpLroc* The^e 
etitemenU of Pa hien show a thorouchli -aturUeil 
..Iniiui atmo plicre as will be ceident from the 
followin'* umnrks by Stiveii'On To iWj the 
prohibition te Is on deeper nri on* a expi^'od 
f 111 Jmnj jhdo-^phy of cour-e onion* potatoes 
anl all roots Ixing luhabilcl by more tharj one 
jHw, must nivcr be eaten Thu* we *ee thM Fa 
1ii.n came to Indn during the reign of a Jaiiii 
monarch— ‘*ila htya of Babh'n. 

That Fa hien n ite-l In lia long afUr the 
Inii'en.j Gupta* will he evl lent from this that 
»rhui he Ti*ite<l India (\.d 4lio-ll) he found 


the great city of Srav isti almost deaoLtte 
occupied by only 200 families whereas during the 
reign of the Imperial Guptas Sravasti was the 
seat of a Go\ernor But with Fleet’s epoch 
Snvftsti was h great city from a, d 3>0 to 
310 


The alfegcil synchronism of SamudngupCi 
with king Meghavariin {a. I) 3 >‘’^79) of Ceylon 
IS on the face of it incorrect and nfimres M-eslj 
examinatiOR Syleam L^ri noti«d m the 
writing* of ^VQng IliuenUe (A D 0)7) the 
Chinese entoy something which was interpreteil 
to mean diat two monks came from king 
Xfegfiarnma of Ceylon to Snrauiiragupta. 
following terms were found in the writings 
Chi mt-kia po-Bto San nieu to-to-kmto' and 
Cheu Tseu an 1 these were transbiteil as Sn 
Meghavama Samudnigupta and Ceylon (SimhaLi) 

It seems the fir«t term is “Sn \feghaTima ’ an 1 
not ^feghararna. 

I sh-ifl now try lo eluci I ito the matter clearly 
At nigbtf'vll the King offered to the di«tingui h 
<*d guf«ts (King AsoLa e brother Mahenebw, 
barngh-amitta etcl for a Joilging the royal pavil 
ion m tbi Jftijimaiia garden The otter was 
nceepteil and when Dcrnnampiya Ti*s» came 
the next mornin^ to Ti*it thi montf and heanl 
that th<\ were well pleased with their lodging* 
he .ledicnieil to ihe eongregation the Meghavaaa 
which becomi ili< 'itt of the Ticaarama or 
'fahavinan. fhi monk* of the Mahayihan 
(Meghavanai who-*- nnnal* nre the sources of our 
inform Uion The ‘*outhern branch of the 
original tro Bo<lhi was brought to Ceylon it 
I* r-aiil by iht Then Pinehitmitua, daughter to 
\eoki and plantwl in the Mahi ^IechavBna. ’ 
From the nboae it «eeni* cleur that the monks * 
came not from king Meehaiarna but from Sri 
Megl nTana. the King of ® ungha or A ihani— 
the ^fnhn \ ihara to Pnmudragupti ^tween VF 
*> and oO 

To sum up, the mam conclusions that we 
rroch are the-i n,., that Buddha attained 
Nurana in 516 li.C and his death or J\iri nr 
re w took place m /)! n-tx, that there was a 
BiUha Saka Kah dating from 316 rc (aI*o 
calfiil the Airvana cm), that the epoch of the 
Sree Har«h « Krita or Valnra era was 4o.S 
itr, the date of the foun htmn of Paialipiitra 
an I that the Gupta era is ilentical with the 
\ikrama camrat and is dated from 39 nt 

CojWh }&! 




BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 

REMiMSCfNCfs OP rii» Pvrnior in VoiUNrvr\ Enile 

B\ Sr NIHAL SIVGH 


I 

B EPIN Chandra Pal’s name figured pro- 
minently in the list of persons aihom 
I was advised to sec bj William 
T Stead upon mj arrival in London in the 
second week of 1^10 

The meeting took place in the ofticca of 
t\iQ Ueiieii of Jiel^e^ts in Bank Buildings m 
Kingswaj Stead sat at his desk groaning 
under papers and 1 opposite lum in the lai^ 
comfortablj furnished room in which ho 
dictated or sometimes wrote his vigorously 
worded, often prophetic editorial notes in n 
bold, round hand, remarkably neat for a 
man who had been forty years in journalism 
At one end of the room was a deep leather 
upholstered couch in which he used to repose 
during the intcrv als of work ' 1 can go off 
to sleep at will’, he told me at this intenacw, 
"and wake up at any giv en moment ’ To 
that ability of lu«, he ascribed his health and 
strength 

For a year or two previously, Stead had 
taken me under his wing — quite unbeknown 
to 'me He had been reading me in the 
American and the British Press and printing 
excerpts from (or, on occasion, digests of 
some of) my articles Large-hearted man that 
he was, ho wished to throw me immediately 
upon my arrival in England into the mid 
stream of British journalism, as he put it 

"Of course, you cannot remember the 
names of all the people that I have asked you 
to see,” he said to me He had been reeling 
off name after name of writers, statesmen 
and politicians that I “must see' He pro- 
bably had seen a look of hopelessness on my 
face and in his kindly, almost fatherh wav 
offered to have a list made bv his sccretaiy 
and also to send me sonic letters of 
introdnction 

“Butvoudonot need an introdnction to 


Chandra Pal,” he said He always spoke of 
*thc Indian leader as ‘ Chandra Pal”, almost a> 
if his were a double barelied namt 

Perhaps not,” I chimed in, “though ho 
came into prominence after I left India am 
I have never set eves on him or correspoodeu 


with him” i! m 

“That did not prev ent y on, however, troni 
writing about lum in mv Jleiten I like yo«r 
young cheek You have the cheek of a bnu- 
monl ey ” 

A merry little twanklo came into his eye 
the kind of a twinkle that I 

fortune of seeing again and again during 
two \ ears which intervened between 
nwcUnghim ind thu sinking of the stoio- 
ship Titmitc m which he went , 

All mlic In his bluff, heart} wo} he told m' 

the loke that was tickling him , 

At the suggestion of my friend, 

Van Norman, then Associate 

Amencan Reiieii of , °3„,i 

had sent Stead nil article that 1 hid hcadc 

'The Men Behind the Unrest in India ^ 

tvpescnpt reached the great jounmhst s n 

just as he was on the point of starting o 

Vimblcdonto spend Christmas with lus 

chief of the Pall Mall 

Morlev, then recently (.iinobled 

that the "man who sat m the seat of » 

Grand Mogul” would be 

what a “full blooded bikh” wotcoftheme 

who were tormenting him, he , 

article to him to read out evening 

dinner, before sending it to the 

I asked him what Morley thought of ) 

effuMon But Stead Sr some 

was a man of peace I had to v^.t for som^ 
weeks until I met the 
almost directly began to call me combali 
3ii,t that was not the end of 
Stead cut mv article m twain Ho care 7 
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P3»trd together thA bits thnt I hid written 
about “Gokhale ind other M^cintcs who 
ireverv well known herc(m rngland) ma 
posted the pages to mo and Finted jnr 
‘non pictures of the men ivlio roalh nntte^ 
mtha l™pl, .r.t™d.chm 
of hi9 own, headed “ITeroea of the New Fn 
m India ’ or some =uch title ► .v « 

Bopin Chandra Pil was one of these 

to Chandra Pal, mv boy ’ Stead 
counselled 'TTcwill rcceiie j on with open 
arms.’ And Pal did ' 


I rtmember ROin" m » dull cjumm) 
uftoruoon to Sbtpberds Bn.h bj thu Wbe 
u, ,dv,.ed bv Sttod. '“"'“"t''" 
1 I»r.ball, u mo>t considerate and helpful ladi 
As 1 seas then unfamiliar trilh Ibc 
of Won she had lotted dotnt detailed 
directions on a slip 

Even then I had some dilT.eultr in '“““"S 
the hou.e m which Pal lived and had to 
oak a “nobb/ (policeman) for 
Ho knew “lust ejactl) where *0 Plac' wa 
A little later when 1 told the 
of the policeman 9 kindnc««, 

^'”T^i^abl, one of the d-d ipiea 
been told off to watch my movements Ofore 

‘rip? If 1 had vistied 
an afternoon when the skv was i , 
snn sail.uB maie.lirallr overbad 
down golden .hafts that brightened 
Ihev Inched m, impre, ion of » 
been pleasant But theb.aacns 
foib.dding and the ••■""'P''™ Y could 
saturated with water that I fell I eouhl 

•’"'StrneTs^fth’e euairen„.nt*.ehed 
mv heart as 1 banged the stickv knocker that 

had no doubt hllf IighTlInd 

tiler ?bc doo“r”h”d been «P'”'^’J J '"tg 
the flight of steps up winch was the drawing 

'-ThHeuto mtTV.:f Krt bum after the 

snUbishpeiplo ard .robbery gi"- 


to the words they ii,e, which foreigners who 
haac not known them in their natiae 
environment find it difilcnlt to comprehcml) 
Thc«en»c of apiciousness that clings to 
property once m the pos«e^sion of the 
opnient was fconsptciions by its absence 
The room m which I found Pil was 
small and «pir«elv furnished with articles 
quite obviously of the type that lower-middle 
chss dimes who tike to miking their liung 
bi letting out rooms delight m A small hro 
burned 111 the grate and near it stood 
scuttle m which the landladies cateruig to tiic 
requirements of persons not overburdened 
with the goods of this world sent up coils at 
81V pence or a shilling per scuttle (I im 

wntif gof laniiary, 1010) 

Pal had on a suit of some dark matcnil, 
none too fresh looking He bid been reading 
when I iva? announced He hid the book on 
a sraiU, nther miubstantiil table, stood up, , 
srodeil and shook me warmly by the lumd 
\ we 8it down he ordered tea to bo brought 
in disroi«sii g my evcuscs 

III 


\s the talk warmed up I foi^t the 
shibbiness of the surroundings Pal wi8,I 
soon found an intcllectuil, who had seen 
something of Ibc world He had touched life 
at many points His interests were catholic 
Politics and economics held empire over Ins 
heart but not to the delusion of matters 
pertiining to tho spint ^ 

He bombarded me with questions about 
the Lnited States of \racnca I had sided 
from New Nork a fortnight or so earlier, after 
spending many years in various pirts of 
North \mcnci He wished to know how I 
had fared there— how rainy of our people 
were there and how they were treited Then 
he t irned to topics m geneml and wisl cd to 
bo told about the working of democracy in 
that countrv * * 

In tune it wis possible for me to assume 
the rftle of the interrogitor I wis compelled 
to put to him several questions of a personal 
nature These Pil answered without the 
least equivocation or rcsen e 

His lose of India, 1 learned, was too deep 
for him to be happy in exile even though his 
culc WIS self imposed He was aUo too set 
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jn his w\}6to Iftho kimllj to new moilcs of 
life, cspccnlly to food as cooked b> the 
English And he abhorred the English 
weather — particularly the English winter 

Besides even in Ivondon, Pal fell that he 
was not loft alone His Pteps were doggctl, 
he said His letters were opened in transit, 
he was sure 

Presli as I avas from the United States, 
whore at that period, at anj rate, natiao and 
foreigner enjojed freedom in a generous 
measure, I was disposed to make light of these 
stalemonts But lie assured me that he did 
not haa c spies on. the brain Tlicj wore no 
figments of his imagination, but real, solid, 
tangible persons, wlio neaer let him out of 
sight 

"How do jonknow that jour letters are 
opened ? ’ I asked him 

^‘Tlicrc arc waj s ” 

That rcpl^ was too crj ptic to suit me. So 
I insisted upon Ins giving mo at least one 
instance 

Pal ga\ e me one “I told a correspon- 
dent,” he informed me, “to put a hair from his 
head in each letter before scaling the 
envelope - But all letters arrived without a 
Binclc hair If one or two had reached me 
without the hair, I might have said that the 
writer forgot to carrj out my instructions 
But not in ever) instance without exception 
The only conclusion to dmw was that the 
person who was detailed to open the letters 
did not notice* the tinj, single hair and it 
dropped out when he took the letter out of 
the envelope to road and con>!equently when he 
restored the letter to the envelope and closed 
it the hair was missing ” 

“\ou have nothing to hide, anjhow,”! 
eaid in order to console hini 

“Nothing whatever,” he answered 
But he disliked prying ejes Thej gave 
him an imcorafortalilc fooling 

Vi hether or not Pal had any cause to 
feel that, while in England, ho was spied 
upon, 1 cannot saj But I do know that he 
was convinced in his own mind that he was 
shadowed * 

Ho suspected not onl^ non Indians but 
even some of his {and my) countrjmcnm 
England bf being- engaged in the nefanons 
work — I felt morally certain that he bus 


peeled at least one or two of them without 
nnj tangible evidence But no one could 
disabuse him of the idea 

He wis n man of strong hkes and dislikes, 
n good Imtcr (despite nil hi« spmtinl develop 
ment) — and once he became prejudiced again«t 
n person, ho could never be persuaded to 
change his opinion and tike to him 

Pal had a verj substantial grievamce 
against the ofiicials He had, some time after 
Ins nrnval in I/indon, ^started a paper and 
thej had forbidden it entry in India 
* It wa«, if I remember nnght, a fortnight!) 
paper, Stiaraj by name The article that 
had given oficncc to the Government of India 
and the India Ofiico dealt with the bomb 
movement — dealt with its “^aetiology as he 
phrased iL 

Ho had hts stenographer— JIiss Vilh 
was, I believe, her name— hunt up the i-shg 
and rend to mo salient page* from it 
(I afterwards found tint ho wa«, fond 
of reading Ins own articles, especiallv ^ 
those upon which he was engaged or which 
had been returned to him “witli the Editors 
thanks and regrelo” , and he read them cv 
cccdingly well, thougli here and there his 
pronunciation was quaint) Ho asked me if 
any sane man could sa; that ho has vmtten 
anything that could, with the greatest stretch 
of the imagination, be described as an incite- 
ment to political crime 

^ 1 told him that I had not the least desire 
to be regarded ns nnj thing but sane but 
cvidcntl) the powers that be believ ed tliat he 
was tiying to stir up trouble 

Pal had a gift for sarcasm He gave that 
faculty free vent The case he made against 
the ofhciala boiled down to this 

His championship ^of the cause of ms 
people had earned him the ill will of the 
officials '' 

III leaving India and settling down m 
England, he had hoped he would find peace 
but they were bent^upon carrying on the 
vendetta against him 

The officials he told me knew tint support 
could come to him only from India They In 
Btopped his paper from entenng India 
so as to crush him They wore hounding 
him, “Could malice go fnrthcP he n«l «• 
me 
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S^Idotn hare I hcanj a man talk more 
bitterlr than did Ptl on that afternoon in 
lanuarr, I*)!© 

\ few daj3 hter, ‘'tead jnnted me to dinner 
at hi3 hon^c — \o 5 Smith Square, back of 
Westmmitec Abbej He aakciV me if I 
had called upon Cnndra PaI and how he had 
struck me I gaao him mj imprea«iono of 
mi compatriot, much m the term® m which 
I haae ®et them aboie 

Stead was a preat loa er of liberti He 
told me that Cnan Ira Pal had been very badlj 
treated br the official? He had broken more 
than one lance in defence of the Indian lea ter 
He had, in fict, had some trouble with the 
custom? offi-*ials m Indii or^'f what he wrote 
in th“ 7?m«r t abo It him 

Bat he could not get Lord ^torley to 
lutervcne in behalf of Caandri Pal In aiich 
matter? the Grand Mo^il permitted “Indian 
oUcu!*” to go their Wi\ If ana oucslion* 
w' re a>kcd in Pirliament he found excuses 
for tlicm 

“But why doe? nof pjl write for Bnti«h 
publication® ** ’ 1 a«ked the great British 

editor “He conld serve tlie Indian came 
by eo doing — and, at t\ic same time, help 
hiffi«oIf" ^ 

^ “Bhr not^’ akcd,B^T Stead, byway 
of rpplying^to ma .ipJcry “f have more 
than once urged him to do *o — have given, 
1 »m introdnctions to editor® ' 

“I introduced 1 im to (Sir) Percy Bunting 
(then editor of the Ciiifi'ivporary Hriifir) 
He did write one article for the Cbntempomrff 
Bit, no more He has a notion that all our 
editors are leagued against India.^ There is 
no shaking him from tliat opinion ’ 

Stead felt” genuineU 'distressed at what be 
considered Cnaodra PaIs obstinacy" — obtii e- 
nes He had the highcsfregard, he told me, 
formv eonntrvoian’smtonectual gifts “A moat 
hkeoblc man, too,’ he added ‘ Highly 
cultured het he won’t move from any 
position ho take? up Who don t you talk 
to him the next time voimieet’ loiimay 
be able to bring him round ’ 

I had no ilhisions on the subject I knew 
thot I could not hope to succeed where Stead 
had f uled » 


But I fiatl seen enough on the occasion of 
nif fir*t T«it to rtali2e that Pul needed money 
I therefore took nn early opportunity to call 
ngam at his residence nnd suggested to him ns 
delicately os I could the desirabiht} of br> 
contributing articles to * British papers, 
magarioes and rev icws , 

\s soon ns I had spoken, I detfetod my 
mistake I had probed a sore point 11 ith 
all oil care, I had giren pain ife had tried 
bnt bad met no encouragement — in some ca es, 
had acljiallv met rcbuir? from conductors of 
Bntish publications 

If hi had not been m exceedingly 
sensitive nature, I ccrtnmly would have 
per«i9fed w ih niv uggcstion foiirnahsm in 
Eirjpc_&od America wa® I would have told 
him a Cov iniiden and bad to b-* courted 
assidiiouslv I felt, however, that to continue 
to talk in that strain would merely indict more 
pain He hcemcd to me to regard himself m 
the light of a mentor nnd not unju5ti6ably’ 
H« had so much (o tell the British about India 
that they did not know He, tJieroforo, 
expect d them to enmt to him for instruction 
Tnev were chan of so doing Ho had no 
patience with fools who could not «co Svhat 
was good for them nnd what bad I, therefore, 
forbore from urging him any further to wnto 
on India for the Bnli-h Press 

Blit I Old press him to write for the 
Indian Pre^s, though I told him there was 
precious little money in it He had himself 
thought of daiQg BO 'But .he toll me 
publications in India were so badly edited 
'lo^'t of the men who conducted the papers 
Jacked (diication 

Finally he decided to send contributions 
to the Vo terrt J?ci if a Rnmananda Babu !■' 
a “man of education ” he told mo 

I fear, however, that his heart was too 
fill«I with,, biftemeas for bun to write many 
articles, «. 

I wonder, moreover, if the moiicv he got 
from his contnbutions to the Indian Press 
paid even his stenographic bills 

V 

At this time my vvifi and I were Jinng in 
north we tern I-ondon One evening while 
■we xrere sitting in our stiuly chatting Pal 
tamed up How welt I remember that he 
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•ttorc'i fnnn) little cnpc over his lone, bhck. 
coit 

'T \\ishod to mnkc Tcquimtincc” ho 
s'lid to Mrs St Nihil Singh “nnd imitD ^ou 
to in Indnn mcil T also >Tishcd to icquamt 
5 oil ■with my friend ” 

Si} mg that he introduced Shipurji SiVlat- 
iila, ivho, at the time, >vis courting the 
Labour Pirh lie had in C} e upon a seat 
in the House of Commons 

''Like mini Socialists,” SiklitiiK 
informed me ipologcticill}, "I hive to cam 
mi hiing in i capitalist concern” That 
concern was the London House of the Tatas, 
to whom he m as related Some time later, 
he introduced mo to a son of Phirorshnh 
M’sht'i, aeri i!fg lei s evpaaii ta M\? 

same concern 

Pal and Saklatiala presented a auid 
contrast 

Pal talked with quiet dignit} Though 
many were the euffonngs that he had endured 
in tfie cause of the Jlothcrhnd, a smile often 
plaj ed upon Ins lips He had a habit of 
keeping Ins mouth open a little There 
was, if mv memorv does not betra} me, a 
tiny space betu eon his two front upper teeth, 
which “gave a pleasairt air to his mtollectuai 
cast of countenance 

Saklatiala, on the other hand had nuai 
of clipping hi3 Mord-5 As an American 
painter and iiTitcr who met him subseqnciitl} 
at our house put it, when Saklatvala talked 
he gave the impression of chewing steel and 
one could almost see sparks fl} mg from Ins 
teeth 

, The} had one thing m common, hoaveaer 
They pinned their faith to the British Labour 
Part} They talked eloquenth and long to 
persuade me to do the same 

I had met Keir Hardio and fallen in love 
with his gentle, afTcctionate nati^ I had 
met Rainsa) MacDonald too — supenor to 
Hardie m intellectual capacity no donbt but 
not so s\nipathctic 

I feared that when Labour came into 
power if it ever did, the cold, calculating 
spirit represented by JEacDouald might easily 
triumph over the simple, kindly benevolence 
irradiated by .Hardie. I had had one 
di ap]iointment at the hands of the Radicals, 


then tn the saddle, and had no stomach for 
another from the Labour Part} 

Stead avns, morcov or, constantl} dinning 
into my cars that the future lay with the 
"Lib liabs” — a fusion of the Liberal and 
Labour Parties — a fusion ui which he Ms«a 
lizcil I/ibour ns being alwa}3 "the junior 
partner” If that were to be so, what was 
the good of transferfiiig faith from one to tho 
other — or even what was the jiistific-ation for 
having all} faith in cither 

Saklatvala entered into a hot dispntatio i 
with me Pal seemed Jo concoT vrith him 
but left to his companion the task of convert 
mg me 

As the sequel disclosed, the man who 
was to cony ert me left the Jjnbonr 
For some }car8 he has found the Engli* 
vocabniar} ranch too inadequate to espre s 
hi9 detestation of that Partv . 

One thing I noticed that evening, ^j L| 
contention ns it had been, Saklatvala jnid Fa 
great deference Himself no mean 
on the platform even at that date, he cvtollw 
Pal’s powers of speech , 

Pal wii9 V cry modest "It comes” he *'‘W 
By “it' he meant, I suppose, the ine8«ag®h* 
had to give the public hen I get up, he 
added '%y mmd may be an utter blank 
as I begin to speak words pour from mv hp’ 
It IS all His doing” 

Faith IS not particular!} m} ’'trong pom 
but I was deeph touched b\ Pal s mnne'tV’ 


Some evenings later nil wife and I 
seated at Pal’s table He had taken 
trouble to cook, with his own haa<l«, a «« 
curry and some dai Miss Millis {hm ®ecre* 
tarj, who was devoted to him) and 
(his real name wa«, I believ c, ’Niranjan)"" 
son — were of the party , 

Afy wife and I*-thoronghl} cn] 0 }ed 
repast that evening and on other occasion? 
Miss \\ lUis sncceed'’(l in mastering the art 
making curry without assistance from 
employer , , 

Pal, asliemcnibei him, was at his he 
when playing the host He lost for the tij 
being, all sense of wrong* He gue 
best — without “tint His talk at the ta 
was brilliant He related interesting 
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c»<l'»n*3 — 1'*^ always of a «erioas character 
Personj wha htJ onh heard him thunder from 
th’platfo-m at p3litical miscreants had no 
idea of hoTC' he could unbend tn his little, 
hamWc furnished flit o- m »orae fnead’s 
apartment. 

‘ VII 

Pal had a child’s heart I rcaiember be 
and G S Khaparde calling upon me a d-ijr 
or two after I had a long audience with the 
Grand Mogul (Lord Alorfey) at the India 
Office They both were full of eunositv as 
to what had transpired between the Secretary 
of State for India and myself Particularly 
Pal 

I told them that the interview was not of 
a public character and I, therefore did not 
wi«h to discuss It 

My disioclinatiOQ onU served to put a 
keener edge upon their cnriosilv Bit I svia 
not to be nio\cd 

Finally Pal asked me “Tell us, at least, 
what was said about us ” 

“Xothing,” W43 my reply “Nolbiog at 
all” 

It passed thcir uiidcrstaading that an 
Indian could be closeted with the Grand 
Mogul for upwards of nu hour and their 
nam" not creep into the conversation How 
ever strange, that \i ns ne\ ertholess, the sober 
truth 

vin 

I was not surprised wheu I’al niinoiinccd 
his intention of returning to the Motherfind 

His divs in Englsnd were spent Jai^eK 
in enforced test Jle was not it all hippy 

He knew thit jn returning to Indn he was 
ntnning certain risks The official-, who were 
down upon him, might give him trouble lie 
aUo knew that, while living at homo, he would 
be able to render service to hia people — 
servicp tint he attempted but was not 
permitted to do from ihroad He, therefore, 
wiliinglj took the risk and as the sequel 
*hov\^ he W1S not fsr wrong in entertaining 
his suspicion H“ was arrested upon landing, 
prosecuted and jaded for a month (I believe) 

The Pil who returned to lodm was a fir 


difTcrcot imii than the one who went out some 
three xcira earlier "Much of the fire that 
used to kindle enthusiasm in the breast of his 
aiiditora and pi en readers had been 
extinguished 

Is be took the earliest opportunitj to 
admit, bis political coni ictfons hid undergone 
a change lie no longer felt that India mu't 
break awi) from Britain before slic could 
attain freedom He hauled down the flag of 
“independence ’ which be had unfurled in 
190o and ran up in its stead the banner of 
“domioion status,” as we would now put it 
Or, in Gokba'e's words, he believed that Jmlii 
could nsc to her «tature withm the Bnti»h 
Empire 

\\ alkiog through the vile, as he did during 
bi» viars of self imposed exile, must hive hid 
som liiug ti do wi'h this chinge But not 
that alone ( intact with the British, limited 
as U was— n id hiJ its cfJcct rspeciallv, 
contact with \\ ill am T &Uad Of another 
min 1 might casiU hav e thought “He baa 
become tinil of hung m a foreign cmintt} -~ 
of living in straitened circumatnncos — m 
uocongeiiia) *«rronndmgs-—in a chmato that is 
disagreeable during a great part of the rear 
Nost&Igin has a- ailed him He longs to get 
back to the 6pa''ioiis bo-om of bis dear Bengal 
— to ca-t his eves upon n peacock blue sky 
etadded with star* dripping gold — to hear the 
croon of tbe rtid lute and the melodj of the 
minor notes so sweet to the Indian car ” 

Aot of Bal, howivxr lie had championed 
nnpopiifar causes for so long and shown such 
« di->pi»itw« to suircr with hardJj it moan, 
that ant su«picioft of hi* motives died 
a bormiig 

After l*al got back to our beloved countr), 

I — a wanderer upon the face of the globe — lost 
Bight of him Our paths crossed but once 
after his departure from 1 Jigland and then 
onlj for a brief few moments 

Mj impression of the patriot, therefore, la 
thttofa bird bcnting brmsod pinions against 
the wires within which hi, found himself 
entrapped — hoart-sick to resume his flight, 
arrested b\ roalign I ate whtdi had not only 
clipped hw Wings but had shut him up in an 
Hi^ldcd cage 



THE FASCIST STATE 

\ Stih\ 

]i\ AkSHViA K. CHOSE 


T lir problem of the Stnte is es'sentnlh 
the jiroblera of its Go\ ernment which 
h^s gi\ cn rise m ill periods of hi-storr, 
in nil climes and m ill coiintnes, to 
pcrplctities BO Mnous, conflicting and nlmott 
insoluble that it ina\ bt north while to 
considemithm the compass of i brief paper 
in this renew how one of the grcitest and 
mo-jt resourceful minds nluc now his soii<»ht 
to BoKoit Buniig the twentieth ceiitim, 
the question 18, It hi' been questioned cicrj 
w here, whether domocpic) is the ideil 
Rolution of the problem of government Tht 
I^tm necs in pirticnhr seem to ha\c 
allow n 1 Bingnlar incipicitj to ndipt 
themsehes to the mrt\ aisttm to whik 
the most hifihlj do\ eloped vet bilinccd 
pTliticil 8 \stcra, the I ngluh aietem owes its 
Mtnlit), \inliti iiid utiliti fascism is 
coniidcrea, ind indeed judged bi eminent 
critics to bt one of the mo«t iHumiinting of 
the pmcticil iilternituos to real dcmocMc\ 
It IS felt thertfore that » studi of the Piscist 
svattm IS C'scntial to a complott understind 
ing of nioilom politic' 

ri.t problem is hi snst tint I will not 
umlertiki u ditiilod di«ciis<tion of how and 
whi lastism cinic into being The mini 
intcrc'ting topics connected with it, such 
T, the imIuIiou and histon of 1 a«cisiD its 
philosophy and tl e pcrsomhti of Mns ohm 
mil be attcinpldl one uftir another 

I<rour present puipose we wdl dnide 
I aoei tn into four luim p-jrts in thi of 
which we propose to dial with the constif»|,ou 
< t tl e I a« ist ^tite is it now exist* m the 
fceontl with it- icononuc aspect, with its 
mtional and inti niationnl rclitiens lo the 
Uml and the U t w.thtlic concluMons 
wlhh me U dnwn with rejiinl to lU future 


mdujtna! countries -Vftor thc’jeir 191'' a 
tendcuc} to sindicalism begin to show itself, 
indiii tlie course of i few jcira two old trade 
uiuoiii disappeired to be repheed bs Fnsci t 
confederations composed of mine eliver'O 
elements— nitioinhst , reactionaries, sjndi 
cihst-, and political idealists These con 
Mentions formed the nucleus of tiio new 
rnscist pirti, and on them the present Corpo 
ratiie Slito of Itil), with which wo ire 
fiunhir, is thcorctic.ill> based 

« The Go\ ernment of the liscistStiti 
i' composed of 

I The Pii/iic Mini lei 
•• The Giaitd Cbinidt 'Ihc Grind 
Conned is presided e\ er bj the Prime 'Ministor 
and appointed on his iiommition, by the King, 
i^nsists of life members, cibinet member- 
dnnng their term of office, and evtraonliinn 
members desiginted for in undetermined 
pcniHl, m \ irliie of the sen ices rendered tcT the 
lascist moiement, f y the QuadrumMri who 
the march on Romo in 1923 The strength 
of this bod> docs not exceed about fifu in all 
Its functions are pro emmciitK coiisulUtnc, 
ana It 13 in no pciuon power m the Goieni 

mciit Howexer, it must be consultetl m 
any con'titutioml milter which the Govern 
Ricnt propo'cs to submit before the Parliament 
am a -, 0 , as the most complete synthesis of 
the lunous force* of the 1 uscist regime, it 
has the right to propan to the Crown the 
names of those whom it considers ino«t smtablt 
to be members of the legislature 

w The ,^h,ch h nppoiutcil bi 

thclving on the advice of the Prime ^^lnl*te^, 
forms the second Chnmher of the I nci't 
Oovernment, when constituted tlio Smite 
1 es le form of i jiormint nt conimittee « f 
« Xpert* 

it T/r (,rj>ornlne Cl nmUr Ins a 
strength of fnnr himdrisl m number, and 

/.j ^ ^ confctloratioiis of emplovers, 

IG emplovces and (e) the professioiiil 
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1 a«cism Ins ntUitcd the ccnnniiiu pio^Hss of 
tlic ccmntrv 

»» reononne Position 
Diinug the period 1922-2i ItiK cnjo>fd 
i con«idcnhlc tndc iommI Vs 1022 is the 


}eiriii Mhuhtlic I'lecists tmiieinto 
thoi «him the tiedit but othei Europe m 
coiuitne-, not blessed Mith Fiscnm, Ind n 
^<11111111 e^:penciue md in fnct iH of them 
incliidtng (Npericiued nn inflation'll \ 

boom due to the lapid dcpiccntion of then 
(urrencic' l\entsg!ioi\ th it siiiic l‘»2"> the 
nononiic po'-ition of Ttnl} became steadiK 
iiorse until 1 i2T, ivhen tlu Inn t\ns stibih/wl 
and siiKc th n '•ome impro\emcnt Ins shown 
it=ilf It i>. hthnilt to sn) tint E iscnm 
his aelueied uuthing 'whuh could nothaa*. 
been dom b^ am other form of Goxemment 
lln, monl force of Fist ism combined with 
tlu fut tint tlu Corporatise Vitatc can and 
ill lb hnuinte the possibilits of indnstrnl 
d( id lochs has luiclonbtcdlj «timiilitcd Uie 
economic sit ihtj ofltih bnt rciUcononnc 
rcorgim/ation cinnot take place ssiihont 
luge amounts of ues\ c ipit d, sshich aic not 
loithcomin^ from Itab m «pite of the 
stimulation to sasing sihich I ascism 
promoting md indeed his piomotcd Ihe 
nitme of the Corporatise State i-. such is to 
diterfoieign inscstors from putting capital 
into Italian concerns foi thes teel ami \ers 
natiiull), that the constitution «asoms too 
much of a dictatorship to be rullv stable and 
ilthough the ( orpontis o state professes to imt 
no iuiuli-anio on pns itc < nterprNc itspossci 
to mteiferc in iiuhistrs neither ittrictice 


nor encoiingmg tomscstor^ It mas, boss 
iser be icili/ed tint this hek of confidence 
the ssstem lists 
Luttho fict icimms thit the fiimlimcntil 
pimciples of the Corporatise State caniut 
admit the inthis of too much foreign capit i1 
ibe State IS const, ucted on economic found » 
■nils vlucl, ,t cniiot foreign intnirst, 

«1. Mns.ol.n, rt 'pheoJ „i 

embargo on foreign tipitil * 

! So^id Condition-, 


III Hi™ order ,I mpoiloin., tlie, , 

n .''I'""'"*'''!, l,e„ 

(0 Libeiti, (lO rdoction (,„■) gorp 


(/i) V igtN, (/) Uneinplos nu lit, (//) Public 
Works, etc, {ill) the Church 

Infill nitinl ni iinhlirnl hixili/ in i} be end 
to be iion-oxi lent in the i asemt St ilc of 
ItaU Rigid censorship of the pic-> and 
litciatmc iiid tlu tot il denial of the right of 

free speech hnsc aoiiousH limited the libeits 
of the nulls idnti 'Jlieie nre aUo stringent 
lasss agunst ms form of politic il opposition 
Dhuahon has no doubt inidc ripid 
piogie-s 111 Itilj for tlu iiitmbi r of schooU 
has been coiieicloi ibh iiici east d, though tlu 
1 ascist propaganda occupies ilii^o place in 
their ctimciila On the dtli of March, ld30. 
Signor Piiiati, atldrcssing the Nitionil 
\>-sociation of Tnchcis, said, “Tlie tcachci 
niiKt knoss lioss to « iliicate in i Fascist 
maiuur He mii<t not look foi the clcmtiit-j 
of his tcichmgm books, but in iu» forsid 
Fascist coiiM lencc ’ Phe greater “I asoistiz i 
tion” of the schools is being considered, and 
St ito te\t hooks ire to be uv d okcIubis ils in 
tlie elementary sohooK 

No definite particiilirs of tin «cale of 
imahim tn ltd) tan bcdi«coscrcd foi s\ uit 
ol publislnd statmties But in the ci-c, of tlu 
Piu in metal srorker'., sslioso weekls ss igcs of 
ibont t. 2 a sseek is the highcat in ltih,sse 
find til its per lent of this is paid indinet 
ta\os to the. State 

Statistics fiom the Intcinitional Eiboui 
(Lillee shoes tint real nn/i* hast not n-cn 
•Il proportion to the price les el m 
the period between 1<H4 uid I'ii'l •Vnd 
IS the standaid of lising m Italy svas low 
befoit- the svai, these figures indicate i 
decline m tlic «taiuhnl of living of the w igt 
earner, winch I ascist rule has not either 
checked oi been able to check 

Italy piibhehcs no base hgino for hei 
niieinploi/mrnt Btati-tics, and therefore, it i- 
diftiniU to rvictly wlnt the conditions 
are, noi oscr how large i proportion of her 
woikcn the figures extend Howes cr n 
lipre of between three and four hnndrnl 
thoneand registered unemployed is serioii- 
when we eoinnlcr that Italy is only 2)0 c 
indnstrnl, and it is in indiisti, tint bs fai the 
most iioemplosment exists 

Tliore has uiuloiibtedb been a sa^t im- 
provement under Fascist rule in the piihlir 
wjifcs, roads luhsass, deselopinent of 
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Ccrponti\< Clnmbrrnit c\i't for A\ith- 
out \« oppo kn^iH" lu It Vt pTf^rnl 

ill nppo-iitioii niul cntici'in i« t*ii))prf >‘5C<1, but 
\\p m'i\ x-b. "liv tins IS iKCP‘i‘<nr\ if 1 n«5i«m 
1C iipportcd 1)} til' m ijoritx of It ih-ini It 
nni bo tbnl i llxoillos rt^ohltlon 

iiectU to ift RinuUtcrlf lit (ir-^t In Btrin^enl 
ln\-5 mIucIi mi\ iftcnx inl« b* illowctl to 
hp'( mil lOitiiiiU Mile obiii li le d 

eoiiu of liie poMPriaiid <onelitiitiOim!i?c«l l«e 
po itmi ibiiiii" tbo h^t fiw jearc NiM'rtbr 
Mm e 'Inn - pPi-^oii ilits is o\n ion 1\ i \ it il 


factor 111 1 Hcisiii, mill n iiortin siitt' e^or Mill 
\jt diflictiU to fmit 

Till 1 Iisciele tontiiiiK to Pfoploi the 
slo'flii “J n«eism or \niriln jiltliotipli tin 
diiipirof the lattor Ine lon^ hinio pieseil 
\1 lull the II ilnii piople arc iilIOMcd to ilibato 
fncU upon other tuc re Iibcnl altorn itt\ cs to 
I necisiii, mid the Meikne'scs of th< prc'Cnt 
sxstoni nre thus c xpn^cd , mIkii the strong 
httid of Mussolini is remoxtd, then, it is felt 
bj competent critiis that the end of the 
1 iieciM regime udl be in Bi^ht 


THE roi K-DANCES AND FOLK-SONGS OF BENGAL 

Bn 0 ^ DU IT 


T ill f 11 diiKi uul tolk eongs of a 

I I i con»tit t( its toll li niM of simple 
ui 1 spent u ooii* j n is m ell i< iinf uliiig 
fovintaiiN of itispii ition for tbi re)n\» nation, 
siniplth ation tnd pinific itton of its nitiond 
life I lie\ ire il«o an nuUeattou of the 
extent and mttuo of its nhennt artsin-e 
itid of its inbcic'it cnpaciti for artistic m If 
Lxpres«ioii llciiig the 1110 t im sdf conscious 
ness and spontaneous foiins of -elf expression 
f ol\v d iiicea im\ folV songs iflonl a xalniWe 
iiulication of tbc ininto trnits of chiracter 
of the T ice besides furnishing a faithful record 
of the various stage* of its cultural link 
Mith its pist and xvith the roots of its spiritual 
life 1 olk-<lanccg fuinish siinplr> inex|>enM\c 
ind jojous foini of ph>gicdl exercise and 
recreational aitixiti, satisfiing to liolli bodi 
mdnuncl, inda means of artistic self expression 
to the gre-it niajonlx of the people conotitatuig 
a nation to Nihom other foims of artistic self 
ex\rcssion cannot bo resddj adapted Mhile 
folk songs constitute a vehicle foi the deep 
and oteiinl spiritual truths forming part of 
the cultural heritage of i nation I he decline 
of folk song is thus tantamount to nothing 
kss than the blunting of the cjnscience of the 
commiunt) and the dmumng of its “pmtiial 
Msion 

Tint Bengal his i particul itly neb stoie 


of folksong* of an inspiring ill meter m the 
shipe of her h/ilfm diid /»//'//« d 

{bo itiiiaii’s) song-. Ins iioM been rtcogni'cd f» r 
<«Mne lime p nt nnvl the Poet Rabindnii ith 
lias m-linctixeli found lh( true ba«is of lux 
Illimitable line ercitious in the national folk 
iim«ic and folk NOiigi of Ilcngil Little has, 
hoMcxer, let be* n done in the direction of 
making a sxvtcniitic uul -iicntiiic record of 
tin list xsialtii of folk inii-ic, uid folk -ong 
XX Inch sliU Ssivrxixe in rural Bengal, but 
whicli Uietcul) mereasiiig inroads of iiidiia 
tiinh m and of a pureK secular education 
and the ripid breakup of the last x estigcs 
of the cultural, social nud economic structure 
of Bengal 8 rural life thn. itcn xvifh complete 
extinction xiithin the next fcM xcais 

III the sphere of folk dance, until onli 
about a xear ago, the educated tlas'Cs of 
Bengal xieie under the belief tint there m ere 
no indigenous dames north the name xihich 
llcng-il lonlnbutcd to the sjnthesis of Indun 
culture and i- i result attempts Mere made 
to imiiort dance- for both men and women 
ftoin outside the province 

riic culli 111 and irtistic xaliie of the 
ihiil au<l the An tan dance, which ire still 
widel} practised in luial Bengal bi men exen 
of the most lespectable classes and of ill agc«, 
on the occmoii of annual festnals and j/njn<^, 
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yUTL lort ‘iglit of b\ tho cducntcil CU-SO'* 
wlnlc the more antieiit folk dances hnndul 
down (he so-cnllcd dcrre^'Ctl <h» cs n? 

luing art tradition-, wcio cither not 
noticed It all, or if noticed wcie rcgardM 
with iinimtigitcd lOiitemjit and ndw.uk 
IKncing both iiuoiv' '"Cn and women ws- 
banished from polite and ciiltiired societ% 
and relegated to the -phere of the profe-sion 
ils md Its uleils bcLarae degraded a, 

to hccome sx ooum.ious irith viilgarin loo«c 

no- and immorahtv Nothing could be more 
clo-iiient than thn attitude on the i irt of the 
men and women of the -o calloi educated 

cla es in the town, and cities of Bengal of 

(Ilf eilci.l- tf. IV Inch the, hail beccue d.,(.rie,l 

from the life ainUhooght o! the nil-, vepiiln 

Hon, male aniHcm tie ol not onU the iTO.r 
eh e. lint of the hvheat eo-le« tthith In 
nrettvtil into, t to thi> Jo, o- o port 01 it 
ttti„li-tic, nliRton. onJ rctieotionol oetiMt.eo 
folkJonec. of gteot n .bJit, J.gnit, o, J 
rh,thiti 11. the one honJ »nJ f o . ne 
gnei hmien, nid pnitnol "h't on in 

'tlnr Th, ilHoroe P n" “"J 

oer, MOtd Jni.ee hull I”""' “ 

oj nr thot the eJntoteJ eloo-e> irilh then 
otnJtmit mJ .ImshtlicUt 
promict, irofe.oiol „ 

the ,cr, illeo of re-pcct ible llengnU nonKo 
mjiiliring 111 dineing of oo, hmJ 
condemned the aen sii,p?c-{i n o 
actiMtx on the part of ’“‘V" •‘r,!>Xcd 
moil, with an immoral ami dc 0“^' 
mcntahlx, while all the ‘’""o m the M»a es 
still fortunatelx u.iartccted bv the mroad- 

of our modern cdncitioii, women 

niotrepcet.bk cote,,. 0, '‘"f”"' ’’I'' 
l\a\a thas, wen -till more or 
can-Miig on their traditional practice of fc. ^ 
(ritnol) Jinci.i- nnJ ecrimon.ol 
theoreo-ioo of religion, fe.l.' , > ond -eJ.I.",. 
ele noon ....e, irnblo port of .oc. ,1 life 

Ihc .ndKrenon. foU-Jmee- of e.gl 

mo, lo nr.t J.i.JeJ.nto h,o eh 
«me„. Jonee. e.J the 
Womens dinccs ini' o< ‘f /,nta 

duiJcd into two tite^orus n , . 

Jonee, or Jane., on the 000 ton 
ciremomis uid (m) ilancc , iM 
of other fcstiial, sm-h a« ? i— 

the-c dances are, a a rule, (though not alwa, I 


iccompimcd bv the singing of folk -ong- of 
jjreit rhythmic and melodious value An 
in\ amble characteristic of tin folk dances 
among the women in Bengal i- tint thev 






an (icrforined In wonuri oiih Ihesesc 
do not take pirt 111 dancing togethir I oik 
dancing among women m Bengal ea eii anmii, 
tlie highest ch'sos such as Bralm ins and 
Ka'a<tha«, t , in accordance with immemorial 
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Ji. 

pi Klict ;'tnci ilU to tho iccoin 

inniiiuntuf till <llnt (tliimU pI\\odb> inin 
of tlic lowoi lIis-O' iisuilh «obbl(M or 
intl tin-' pr ittin lus i outmnod p\cii 
(0 tin present 0•^^ III tlio iiinl iri i- 
HroidK ‘spciKni^ diiui'' on the octi ion of 
uni'll or ‘^em (ciilu fmict oii\ «»ucli I's 
iuddin^s in [loit lined to (lie 'Ktompiiuineiit 
of the ^ or wM / d, whole'll tllo■^t on the 
otci«ion of huh-i n r tifrion<i fnnclioii-^ 'ire 
pcrfoinicd to tlie lu oinpommi iit of the dAw/ 
wliidi i» 1 lii!_(r foini of drum thm tin 
Vm lip th( women of the iippei 



< I i«s< •« (hr; iiiovc tJieiit*! of (li< diiice< 
uc, generillj •■pi ihiiig of 'i gintlc ilnrietei 
'iiul CNtcpt when the d'liicuip i- peiformcd 
while goino; from one plioo to 'mother 1*1 in 
the fisc of the pioceseioii iov >}nii inlxjtttii m 
IfiJhJfiKi which 1 !i pirt of wedding 
fistiMtio^, or 111 the ci'-t of spocid d mccs 
such ns the 01 of/ dince tlu feet 'ire hnidh 
e\cr cntiiel\ I'll cii otl the ground but in 
moved with i '•uTniU'ineou’i sliding movement 
from side to ‘•kIo Although the movement 
of the feet is thus of i somewhit monotonoii'!) 
elniittci, it lends 'i pcculiir dignitv md 
Bo]ciniut\ to tho d'lnce On the other Ji'tiid, 
tlie movemeiits from the w'list upw'inls *irc of 
I imich freer 'iml mnn \ igoroiis charictcr, and 
in endless viiictx of bcintifnl inovcment® is 
peiformed from tlu elbow onwird ind pirti 
ciilirl} with the wrist®, the pilms nid the 
finger® of the h ukIs Adult women of f-iirli 


mh uicod ige "is well is voung girl® tike p'ut 
III these dincos which in pcrforniecl quite 
npciilv 111 the court} ird® of the \iltige homes 
within sight of 'll! An atmosphere of 
nhgioiis -oh mint} uid spintinl came tiie s 
jitmdes tlic->( peifonmnccs md tlieic in i 
toiiiphti. ib«< nu of in\ suggestion of 
trivolit} or ifuleconiin 

ilu tll/il ilhni 0! nuilol, ilthongh 
plivpdbi men of the dipicsecd classes, is 
held III high spintinl regard is tvpifvmg tho 
spirit of di\mc rh}thni — so much so, tint 
CMiito this d\\ in some paits of I a«trrn 



Ileng-il even m JJnhmin families, one of the 
ecieiiionnl dancob which foim-, part of the 
wedding fo ti\ ds is the mri lot puje dmcc or 
the ‘dnini worship dance, ’ the drum held hi 
the driiniinei being worshipped bv otfiimg 
floaurs from a /o/n (winnowing tri}) to the 
icconipimmcnt of the datict 

In \I Cfctcrn Bengal folk dancing among 
women of the higher castes halfdleniato 
desuetnde during the 1 ist thirty or forty \enrs 
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fotm It i' pnctiso<l 1 )\ tht Ihiin-<, 
thf' Unurs jiul otlur cojimlf' cn-te-» of tin 
Huulii <otnmumt\ 

I lie il inciii!^ IS pci formed l)\ i g*^'>P of 
nitii to the nccomp'immciit of the tlhnl (i 
pc of mdigcnons di iiiii) and the / (gonj;) 
1 he dmceis weai briss inkloU nllcd nnptH'^ 
OH their right legs and arc usunU> ndidts, 
though tliee occ I'^ionalh include \oiiths of 
tender age 1 Ins dance is one of the manliest 
and most % igornns folk dances extant in ant 
eoiintrc in the world and is marked bj a 
remarkable dignitt, oideiliness and rlixthm 
File scheme of dancing is ibsoInteU fiee fiom 
dl traces of elbmmac\ ind \idg"iritt, md 
disph\sa higli order of s^ininftn ind an 
innate sense of discipline of the dmeer* 

The dancing is punctuated b) oicasional 
\ells, ind tlic whole atmosphere is one of 
warlike c,x( itcment Hut with all the \igonr 
indMiihti introducid into the danemg md 
the excitement under winch it is porfonneil, 
theie 19 that restraint winch is the < iilenon of 
ill true art 


extending the knees, imitating the go>turc? ind 
motoiiient of horsemen J he inoieinents arc 
siicli that all th< mnstb 3 of tlie bod) arc 
bmiiglit into prominence md pla\ during the 
dance Soinetiniis tin daiiec i> pci formed 
111 p iiist, one 111 m supporting nnotlicr on hw 
{shoulder, the dancer on tlie ground performing 
the iwial inoveniMits of the dance while tin 
d nicer on ins shniddcr al»o performs the same 
inoxcniciit- with his irm- md hands in a 
-tamling po-Ntnro 

The dmcitig Im^*, as its counterpart, i 
complete system of acrobitics which arc 
remarkiihh for the igiliti, the diringxalour 
md the artistic grace with whiJi tliC) ire 
exotiifed, itid winch, like flic dancing itself, 
ir« performed to tlit accompitumeiit of rJntli- 
mic beats of tbe tHioI and tlie stirring gong 
of the Kami 

i rom its nitiirc it 8 eem> obiious that tin 
/oi/rsAe was a war danci in its origin And 
from the researches I have made, Thui ban 
»ble to di«coi er till hston that lii-' b<hind 
it rin Ifnil ( appeir toliaie been the 
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Tlie dincing takes \aiiou- tornis ami is in 
the nature of militin cxeiei«es It is tisiialh 
pcifoimed in a ring formation and the various 
gestures ot the arms and hands indicitc the 
drawm, of bows, the liurling of spcais or 
braiultshing of sword' tunes the duicei' 

with slighth bended knec' hop forward 
tow irds the centre d(ernatel) pining and 


S(M unieii in tlu infantn of aticu nt Iloiigal 
from the earliest time', and I ha\( found 
refircBCps ti Kail c he soldier' in ancient 
11 iigali litciatun — n , the Knhil aiilnn 
( hamh, the Dlinnim lA/n</o/, the Inun ht 
J/rt«/«/ and the poclicil works of Kanipiasid 
the name mile hi was ipplied to the 
lancers the handles of whose weapon' were 
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from o roruoutor k,od of .o»dl. '-ml. 
K^TUt 

Ti,r Mh. .1,000 ,0.1 ,• «;s '’IT";!;' 


ocshbooro oow form pair« mth tlio loft hood 

onohlwuro •I"'*' "" 'V'^ ' 

thr.r mrtncr* witl» their own nsht hand onoh 
The proem H repeatril and nil the wliih tin 
dancers keep inovu>e nlo^r? ‘V 
tlockwi’c direction The whole syatem i" «ti 


The lollo dmee mil • m’ h prictHCd m , direction The whole ayatem i« ui 

rT ’z':.“on*3 

-Tr,r„o,.,„hor of ,or,„ O.J-. o^l^. :: JS 

,U„co to the oecompaotmeot of the 


umee in iiit: ouvoa.-i— 

Thov .land in a circle, euh 
cnrrnnn,! two «hort elicks 

one m either hind. The men 

who pi iv on the mwM remain 
o it«ide th< nn,: and t'omctimcs 
at U* centre At tin 
foramenceraent the dancer- 
aiDE m chonn and each keep- 
on hittiii ' hn left hand eticK 
mth the rieht hand one it 
regular intcrval<> and m 
perfect umion with on« 
another Then, a* the danci 
begins, each altenuatc dancer 
forms a pair with his ri|; 
hand neighbour and atriWcs 
with his left hand stick ttic 
right hand stick of his partner 







Ksthi J)ai c« of liubhum 


right hand sUck p.^dneos a pleasing ilnthinic 

0 his ng the ng -«cct. The schcroo includes m nij a~iri itions 

or, . 1 ,™^. tkr o,o.t ,ntrrr.t,„P .. t>,ot ... „.„ch 

tho-e who forme<\ pairs With ‘f’'*' ^ 


’}0 
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I pl-iNor flit on tlio jiiouml on Ins bnclv 
ns if ■\\omicled, ind ^ct kpcjis on dincing 
round nnd loimd m tliit position, «itrikm}» hw 
stuks yiiiist llio^o of )))s \\J)0 J rrp 

up the i-onnd pro^ircs^ion of tlip rm,; 

fti It'S ongJti it Mas \cn likely n war 
duH( 'ind tlic fituks s\ml)oli/c swoids and 
«ilucid' I Iio fashion in Miiicii th< sticks irc 
Middod indicates jniiMng witli SMords 

1 he folk songs gung Mith this dimi m 
sjinpk ditto s doaliJig Mith the simple jovs uid 
sonoM-- of the peiMiUs and often strike i 
pitlictK note 

llieinnie is olniOusK dciued fiom tin 
fiet tint tiio dineing is performed with /ntftn 
(stuks) in hand 

I ho /»///<! d nice md ••ong an not I'-soml- 
ed Mith am pirtuulnr occasion or c,er«nion\ 


amiN bung of \ tcnnrkibt} \igoroiis 
charicter The dmcing is peiformed ni a 
round ring somewhit m tlie manner of tlie 
ftifi/es/// blit tlieie ire iiiteiJiicles of mock 
tight Mith /rt/A/s as Mill as Mitli Mooden SMOriis 
and cane slnelcl- fins dance undonhtcdl} 
pcrjjctu itc- the nulitaic dance of the celchnt 
cd <///n//s (shield Mielders) of I’ratapadit^ i of 
lessoro It u-od to bo performed mainly In 
the J\««//ismf/fis mIio mn-t lia\c foiimd the 
gicitbidk of IVit ipaditi I's troop' ^mn 
clacs, hotte\tr, it IS also performed MideU b\ 
the Afnluttiimd Ills of fessore and Khuhn 

7 in 

Darning on the occasion of tli uiimd 
mnlinmiiu testunU pic^dont among 
Muliaii inadan \illagc« of certain sections m 



Inn Dll (c of I nridi iir 


and the plnycis perfoim them both is a 
jn-timc for tlicnisch es ind for tlic iditicatioii 
of tin ir spcct itois 

Diiu 1 

T)h tHinh dance of lo'-oie and KImln i 
has an nmloiibtcdl) in irtm) origin It is 
peifnimcd Mitb Mooden nwoids and cane 
ahiclds to the nccomp uument of the f/A«7 and 
Hic Imi'f It Is an CYtrcnieh link dance, 
the foot-Mork ns Moll as the iuo\cmcnt of the 


almost c\cr^ part of itcngal niulor the ninic 
otjm/oi maun/ but the most interesting 
and aitisticnlh attnetue form of this dance 
IS that Minch is proaalcnt in certain kastcrii 
Bengal distucts paiticiilark Jlinieiisingh 

111 MMiicnsingh, the d mcmg and smgu'? 
lie {lei/onncd bi a gioiip of adij)t« Mho 
usttnlli fonii themscKcs into a ring , tlicre i-* 
a precentor, the bn/ntifn^ he is called Mj'O 
Icjds thi song fiom outside tin ring •‘^, 1 }* 

danccis except the f'lyofi, M ear feounclmg be s 
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\Talar Dance of Fartdpur 

''hciwing IJalaram Vvnt'ir m the n t of (Irawu " the | lough 


dhnno from i pot held 
b} n man standing outride 
thoruigand vigorously throve 
it into the burning chircoal 
in the mcenso holder held 
in Ins left hand This makes 
the file suddenh flare up 
and a» the dancing i« 
evtrcinclj aagorous, the 
effect 111 a dark night is a 
acr^ sinking and picturesque 
one There are no songs nc 
compan}ing tins dance At 
the cud all the dancers join 
hands together and go roiiid 
dancing in a ring 


groat aanct\ of lumh i\ 

or symbolic actions to 

the accompaniment of which 
the dancers c\hibit the 

different t\pes of mimetic 
moiomcnts indicative of the 
ten ataitt) of the gods It 
IS porfoimcd to the nc 
companiment of the dtud 
and Inmi and is not acconi 
panicd bv songs but is 
interspersed with incantations 
oivantin^i uttered b\ the 
principal dancer or “Inla as 
he 18 called 



iNcia*-! Dv\CF 

The incense dance of 1 andpur is also 
pcrfoimcd in connection with the cliaral 
limlhDct festival and is probably of a 
magical origin It is performed to the ac 
conipamnient of the dhal and laiiv Tach 
of the dancers lias a dhuuorki or earthen 
incenso burner in his hand with burning 
charcoal lu it and as the dance proceeds 
in a ring formation, ca-h dancer m 
turn takes a handful of incense or 


The great need of the present moment i« 
recognition on the part of tic cdicae 
kngalis of the national value of the«e atm 
urviviiig relics of their invaluable cultura 
critage in the shape of the tniditional folK 
nnccs md folk songs of the province antt 
0 help to revitalise social and national lu 
\ incorporating them again into the everr a' 
fc of the people and into the educational 
y^stein of the country 
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DISCUS^^^IOV OF THE BENGAL CRIJfINAL LAW A'VrnXDJrENT 

(suppleaientary) bill 

[Oinhnufti frnm th^ prtrtnu$ 


I(}noti-d from ibc LRruuATi\» i-^EiiBLY Dfbatf- 
Fnlav nth 'Mwh Vol II-N’o 14) 

Mt Muhammad Vthar K\i (Luctumv jad Pyiabid 
fiiTj-iotis- Muhammadan Rural) ®>r I haTC reM 
thronch this inhuman Bill which I cannot dcacnte 
ns lieint' amvthing but a piece of l^sUtion whiA 
will not be lihcd by any section of pcopk in ihis 
mniry First of alf I mu«t refer to the eery matter 
which mr fnend 3Ir Raju was jiist adrertinj to 
U IS section lOl of the Crimuial Pnxedure tode 
wbifh has barn art at naiisht bi thi» propos^ 
legwl 1*100 which IS goinp to be horleJ at the 
cwnttyaiiead at tbs wont auspicious time of tbc 
year eir. if the present Gorernment »»f 
its membew are prone to go head lone into tne aojs 
thcr are teading to I am yery mtich afraid that 
are lanncJung on a rerr dancerouj ^ra^tme gir I 
(bd that the powers of tio fligh Court which are 
(.tHi'ide^ unieefsallr to be the tno»t sacrol 
tire of the JIvh Conrtiin hnAnnd ami 
veeted to Indian High Courts by 
hciBR uben away by the ptceent 
mcotliT one atroke of tfie pen feir if 
Court Jodgea are not .competent to 
pte»ent oonditions and if thee are no* <onWM« D 
rtiooph to decide on the merits and 
appewtiaod to«crr-«e the powers of 
roTOxs section 1 think it amounts W “yi^iwtoctbioc 
which IS reaBjagreat insult to the p^nt H^h 
CVmns. P.r, we Indians hare always had ”«7 et«‘ 
rwpectfor the High Conrts of our own wnt^ 
(hear heat) and we know that the High <^ ^of 
India gene-ally follow the nibogs and 
of the High Courts in FnelMd ^'r “> 

ttot if the pjwers under the AnVos 
are tskea ansy. that will not only be btap“S ^ 
insult on the Indian High Courts but it wdl al« ^ 
an insult really to the whole of the F^I"« 

and the mtish wnstitQtion f>ir ^ 

say that proper food is not gi»en to *h* 
we stand hew to sar th"! P™!^’ 
afforded to the detenus, that they bare 
wmfortin the Jails where they 

lot of wmilsr other harshness such 
sound Somewhat inconimioiis in theprcs«t ^ . P 
and our fneods on the Treasoty Iwn^es ^ 
Well we W*ni to arm ouTselrcs lor ererj 

m.™”- s; '’sS3 

consiiiiiiKmnl ni.hl of the I'Poplc 
rirttofthc High Courts » *,*V" 

an insult wbch uo Honourable 
wuh eonanimity Mr, my fwnd '1^ 
mad what ate the rght, under 

WRt of Ao^«.s wbch any indinluat m tmua 


or in Lngland tan ri>ott to if ht in any unr fw.U 
agjTnereil he can nt once rush to the lligh Court 
and haec the wrong set right but by tnkto' awav 
this rtghf it IS ciers indiridusl of India who is being 
dejinveil— mind you not only the detenus at present— 
of an elcaentiri right, snif ray idea ta that if these 
proceed n^s go on it will be eery difficult indeed for 
the eaicutiTs Gorernment to stop anywhere gir, the 
eseciitirc Gorernment arc trjine aithoiit Inal to pul 
jieople into jails and to send them from one proriuce 
to another— a course which is rcry much disliked a- 
1 rea I from the report# and is dista-teful to Other 
« oretnin<.iit« and other proniice» but m the teeth of 
iheir opposition thi- lep-htioii is being enacted and 
we appear to be absohiteli helpless at (he preseat 
momooi 'sir tbc (loreromcnt claim that it ta only a 
prerentir* measure but the way lo which it is being 
enartcsl and administered as we ba»e just heard from 
m\ fnciwl Mr 'litra cannot but maVe one Ml that 
It Is not only prereiitire but a mo ( iQbamau and 
cruel engine m eppre-sion Sir if you want that the 
|svple ofihu eountra shontJ remain loyal and if you 
want that the people of this couiurr should remain 
noaceful my eabmission m (hat (hie is not (bo irai 
III which you should treat them It is homdiatinB to 
lho<s who go lo Jill i( u humd ating to their wirea 
and children and other reUltons and if they and the 
gcoerai public become desperate, my submission la 
that It n not the public that is to blame but it is the 
eiecoti'c t'OTcrnmcnt which is answerable for all 
(he^ coosequeuces ?ir with (hese remarks f sit 
down and oppose 

Jlr T S Ramakrishna Reddi (3fadnis ceded 
Uistncls and Chittoor NonMubamm Jan Rural) 
“^^iT, 1 am not usmu a mere idle phra*e when I 
chatoctenru this Bill as the moat barbarous BUI that 
ean ecer find its place on the Statute Book even 
(hough (he Honourable the Home jfember charactenr 
e<l it as a reiy short Kill dealing oulv with one 
aspect of lb*' qUesliwi Sir the only joofificafion for 
mirodunng this most barbarous measure as we haae 
bren told be the fiovemroent Benches is the pre 
ralcoce of the terronst moremenl in I>eneal hir, at 
prownt we are not dealing with the onginal measure — 
the Is-ogwl criminal Law Amendment Act— but wt 
are considering onli the Pupplcmentary Bill dealing 
With the transfer of detenos from one prcruice to 
another If. fcir. wc banj allowed this Bill to go fo 
*5c!cct Cwnmittoi. it is because we feel that tbi-N 
teRonst m iTemcnl outht not to progress k\ e ore nt 
one with the Gorernment in seeing the tcrronsl 
morement put ilown at any co«t. Of counc, we 
appioueh thi* subject from a different new jximt 
IitOT that of tbc Gorrniment. The Gorerament want 
to put down this terrorist morcmenl because they 
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wiint to mimtiin Iw nml order in tin eonntrj ■^n 
we on tliu fiilo of the lfou«o want to put down thia 
(crror^t moionient iieeaii*© wc fed that the ronlinu 
luieo of th!< nioYcment will onlj retanl the )>ro*Tcs<t 
of tlic inlion to full self ^ovoriitncnt Hr thi« nihilbit 
movement ha^ never fniccwdeil in nnj eounlo and 
"c Wievo It will not sueeced m tlm roiintrv al<t> 
‘'ir from thu point of view we nrp at one with tlie 
liovernment in soctiij. that this tenonst movement U 
put down lUit ''ir this Jhll does not deal with the 
terrorist- as such it dials with snspeeta pco|lcwho, 
ns the ndl itsrJf mj* are nicnlj puspoetM of 
commitlinp certain olicneo- or who arc aliout to 
commit certain olFenres Jt does not deal direetl} with 
terrorists and *o in the actual application of the 
ennetment we must show aonic Amount of eonsidera 
tion Mr the persons who are brciii{;ht under tlic 
purucir of this Kill arc iiot actual ferronsfa Init 
Mi«ix>ctcd ]iarticipanta in that movement Tlic (»OTem 
mcnf Sir aiivna} hare vast fiowcra of dcalmc with 
the movement In the mtintciianec of law and order 
the oflicnis in the lowest run;, of the a fmimslrativc 
ladler ate made rc«j»nsible for lirmeink these i>eoptc 
to liook Nv '^ir we must treat this HiH with a 
LfCit am unt of circumapevtion as the ctevutm arc 
Iiihto to be misfeil I > these ovcrrenlous fower ofhciits 
who ma\ catch hold of anv and every meonvenieiit 
I>cr«on who eomos in their way 

^ir a» 1 aaid if vvo allowcvl this Ihtl to {.o to the 
'-elect t ommittci we di I so on certain conditions and 
wo spccifuRllv ohar^O-'d the mcmlicrs of the ^clcvt 
Committee with the duty of embodymir certain 
imciidiuents an I to take c-rtain joint mi > c<msidera 
lion when the Hdl "as consiuewl m the Select 
Oommittct ‘■ir in this connection I would like to 
refer to thi S| eothes that wen made by certain 
rLSjvon il Ic Members fn ni tins aide of the House 
when the Ihll was referred to tin. Select Committee 
Stemlera who were to constitute the*olect Committee 
were detmitelv asked to jironose ocruuii amendments 
which would lighten the nanUhips of the detenus 
'Hic Honourable Member Diwan fhha lor ^fr 
IJIudabar when he spoke on this Hill on the last 
occasion clearly stated that he would support the 
ibll coinL to the belect Committee on certain conditions 
He laid down as a condition that m the *iclcct 
Committee tliej sho il I consider the adnsabililj 
of introduciik a clause whereby whenever a 
detenu is transferred to a different I residencj 
the opinion of that rrovincial Goveromenf sho ild 
l>e t'a^en info cuirsiiinnauiT AV vanrevwVrvftd /Ivy 
13 the most important thing that the Select 
Committee ought to have taken into considemlion 
This is whit he vaid 

Therefore 1 would suggest in the first place that 
when this Bill goes to the Select Committee there 
must be a provision that no detenu should be trans 
ferred to any other province unless the spetifc 
con«ent of the Government of that province or the 
Administration of that area is taken 
Further on he sajs 

■\ow 1 suggest that there -hould bo a very 
definite provision tbatthe conditions under which these 
detenus live if at alt they should be Iransferred to 
any place outside their own province should bo adc- 
ouatcly safe guarded safe guarded hy legislation and 
that IS what I am suggesting to the Hlect tomroittcc 
Then he goes on 

There ought to be a provision that ui the matter 
of dieting in the matter of clothing and n> tlic matter 
of tho-e nmeniti's which are escentinl for the ordt 
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Mary roniforts of life they should bare these nmcni 
tics which they were nocnsfonied to have in J>enga! 

Nr, the lionoiirablc the Leader of the Nafiotiali t 
I’lrty who was also a ^lemberof fheSelect Commute 
and who I think presided over that (omniittce als^ 
rlcarfy stntcd in his nnmifAWe words t,riat thg 
siiflcniigs of these people arc This is what he said 
ifononrabJe Mcmliera on this side of the Hoa t 
It has been said arc not unanimous upon the luaiti 
issue. I know the feeling of mj {leop/e and I knoir 
the fcchiig of those who sit around me and I anj 
lOidng their feeling when I say that however rchtiN 
taut they would be in oidinarv times to strengthen 
your hands, they are iircparvd to waive their objec 
tions in view of ilie csceptional circumstances and ths 
difficulties of the situation 
IMriher on he suvs 

It (he same time they want (hat when (bi 
provision emci^es from the Select Committee you 
will consider disi assionafcl) that let us hope witn a 
certain Ming ot generosity that the removal of the 
detenus from Bengal does not add to (heir privations 
ami sufferings more than you can help That would 
..ire to all of us feeling of ns-iimnec that (hough yon 
arc bureaucrats you have not ceased to be human 
and (hou;,h the Ooveriimcnt of India « a michme 
It i« not wholly soulless That i« n charge tbit I 
may be pcrmiltwf to mike to you vilien you sit on 
the frclect (.ominittec "Mitigate tbcir aitlcultie 
a. swage ibcit feelings as far ns vou possibly can 
eonsistenly with the primary purpose you have m 
view of i olating them from their surrounduiM so as 
lo rwtnet the limit of mischief that you nppreliend 
Then in the most fi-oling terms he snva 

\nd when vou lake tliem away iron the faniilisr 
scenes and familiar faces where they do not hear 
voice III which their mothers spoke or hear the vOii;« 
which (heir mothers sang nor hear tho songs which 
their vilt^ folks sang where they ste slningo fact's 
an I bear alien tongues that, iii itself is a verv 
treat ilepnvation to people removed from one pronnee 
10 a whoMv different and distant pruifncc J emewber 
that and "having remtmlicred that when you sit on 
(he Select Committee do not weigh your mstice m 
golden ocales but let these people feel tliat while yon 
are anxious to avoid the mischief while yon are cir 
ciimscnbiiig their hberlies vou are , at the some 
time, not impervious to the anpaUs of hiimsnify 
and coroiiasston and that vou will treat them as mere 
pnsonera of State who haie not yet been eoJiTictci 
jvt Aty jvanw* 

Then Sir inv Ifonourable friend Ifr iiisw w to 
vrlioee speech the Honourable the Home '[ember pau 
such a glowiOj, tribute also Bjioke of (he dudes of 
the Select Cbmiiiittee in following terras 

■Rie i(uestion is this whether or not we shoiiW 
require some assurance, either to l>e embodied in the 
liiJl i(«clf or in rules to be framed under fie Ifdi to 
insure that vvhere such detenus are rcinovw ,5^^ 
Bengal to another province certain tliio;^ shojild w 
done to reproduce as far na jwssihle the conditions 
of detwtioii in ftengal— conditions as ngards food 
health comfort and so on 

Sir I have at some JengtJi road out (he alr-tfscls 
fron tho speeches of the Ifonounble Mcmljcrs when 
(bia Bill was referred to the teJeet (ominittee >'e 
referred the Pill to the Nleet (ommitlec on the 
distinct Hndcrstsnding that xouie such 1 n vision 
ohontd be made with regard to the condition 
f>t (he detenus when they arc trati«feiwi to 
other provmecs Fir it nppeare to me Inxt 
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Honourable p-ntle-nen «to "j ratMi^aml c n^idlratiori^ of e(e I hart 

;f> this Uou- were snilenm; from Saw ^S>n” to on,«>.e Ih. I .11 Ooren.ment always 

•hen they .Hon the talC'of d-fic.t a.ul retrenchment -•' 


tn'mee - H their newa {“do M,,i wtranaflr lWe iTetimu^’to distant ph-e-s and 

«hoiId have ipp-ndcd ‘her mmntea ‘ “u entail enormo.u co-t b-vaiwe thev will hare 

not find anr »urh minute of diarent \\ Mtth^ tn mt railway fare* to these delertm and thev nre 

>11-1 IS this "We do not proM« ^ U^e«ft.rted bi huh otlirers who will have to 1 -. 

isrrv5-",.r;,f a 

more lime ol the llniiae. but I may ay ^ fj, necommoiatB l)f>Vi sools I thmh 

that the mor-t monatroua part of /“i »iH « w l,,4''room eanii.h 1 1 nciommodatc a fen more 

It takes away the powers of the is^ «m«ndmenta Therefore insieail of paasins this 1 U f "O'di 

retard to W'"i» eorpin Th«e ar». rminls on .useest to < overnment to construct new jaiU if the 

with retard to that and I will develop mv point on ,n-ufficlent and that will own a 

the approprute oe««ion »f work to the larpe number of unemploi e .1 

I’andit i>atyendra Nath -ren ' ^ . d” (wn neotde and relieve them m these days of eeonoimc 

on Muhammadan lluralj '^.'" "d ^decis m^t S^rreaion These are the KTOiinds on nhieli I should 


depression^ lidl'' Last but not loiit eome' 

f 4 «y h strikes at the very root, of the fnnda_ 


ntalk. I feel it my duty to .tanl up ana ,, ,hc rerv root of the fun 

I eapreted that aU ray lawyer friends »« rights of citiren«hip t^n these grmiud. 

I nt^ would lie pwncH f.dl f ratJio ih^ R.H 

Sion fin this lull bwanse i tho _ Ualiidnr t* Kn*hna naehariar fTanjore fi ii 

illegalvUes it has after all ^ lie t o nmiitre TJhinopoh Non Muhammadan lliiral) Mr I 

the lU hAs JUv torn, infallible . f « oh,e^at.on» m eonnes tion with 

ej\ tly asit was ongmiUs drattc rvmnu h fc« ^ I >f the Bill for I have no doubt that the 

haid onsi,te.i of MemI ers ^m,.„irocnt of thi- rlJuse w8» tlw only condition 

exceptions the '“•lect t>Jmmittre fimres r.nft„ -hich the Hill was srni to the Meet I jmmittee 

•tan 1 C.,, Xb lSd,\»n h,. »* 1 «. »u 

branse that are always jl jjy, ^ ,1^ thy ^ thereof 1 ns«pei tfidlj W to aubinit inv 

d tin to their Mist^ a voice- _ i ^ os an t H/mi urabte friend "^ir \1 d ir Itahim is I ound tci 

result has ksen exaetU as was f"' of the !,,? the lull thrown out 1 find that my Ifonoiinbl 

Juts fully mstitied ‘h« ll I {^^o ^.r Vblurr"htm m h.s speech Mid that he 

Ummiitec In '>}(«"“*,"= ‘V," which i* current in {^p^d that the 'elect Ummiitee wo il I take particular 
reminded of ,» '* Well I have no ensure the coiiTenienM and other eoiiditions 

Eastern l^nira and household hut I am whu^h thoMj trisoncts will be transferrcsl from 

taking a rough and j^e began to tiH bis eourt CowMli H*' "'W 

aiVioR him directly to quit he ^ plantation ai„harainadau I rbnnl Wh> was the (hairmai. of 

wpl e'ld'ntly for thc^ p neighbour mimltee ' 

knoMng full well that l the eaw- ol i llahadur t Knshnainacbariar I realiv d. 

woull be fon^to quit no „n„p)c ha* bmi' _ >[, Honourable friend rundit Mn 

tbs fill the tlovernnient in Bnti h to be » fixture and , . ^ 

ires>nen from Is-ngal to any rther may ^ 

India from one end of ‘f’f 7 vacatol the Chair 

wl,^t^l^toKy «irUar.'.nch<emM^^ whJmtO-^d/cUe -a 

It a-; a'irstri 


Mme and men may go but the Select f- ramilt.-e 

, .„v |,JJ* «>e- on for ever and I therefore troubled mjself 

vacated the Chair ^l,ttK as t who the (hainnanwns or as to 

nut who M^sody (j ghilkund and Kiimion 

-<inni iw I™* rhrismns Non >[uhan>iiiu laii Rural) I am ijuite 

infortiinate Brngal to furnish iny nonoiiralle friend with the 


f overnment want to kill “",h«r”'^ve risee lll'fomatimi "The^Chnirman of the Meet Committee 

to 1 foreign sod under diltcMv ^ nmong ,1,. (h^,r 

.wuhttut any proiair care ar^l'r F"JJ‘' n |„ve to “^"(.owaji lehingir W ho rauiyljl him 
"ew laces other mmd« The dcjenu Mr - " ' - — 

in l^intold •'’Ifr'J^.K^^ntrre.ew* and -lut re 


Iyer He mticzlcd himself 


uu icrgo iinioiu smiciiun ann «iui > I liihadur <» bn bnama liariar The C liiiriiian 

s, fu! i ;„i ;s=rb ri,rxrt..&'"r«-s.. 



lsr.?„'.hr";oroi 

arc even more enthusiast 
thein^otves in tliosb- matters 


Mr Rajii 
Ilonourabl 

Is the most im{iortant 
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point in hn note of diwnt 
of dis'cnt 


m liH minute Pul»;ee| of the C/K«vn ly' its own act >o» SJr the 
liCisiislfltiie Vs'icmbly is not n soTerciyn r^{!:isiatitre 
‘The mt^onty of this (.ommittee arc of opinion « onjy e-terctses deJepated i-oners and one of the 
Ihu I cannot press for the iloletion of tins clause l*0’*cr9 that it cannot exercise is to Icsialatc uixm 

on the ffronnd that in ^rctemnf' this Kill to the "wftew irhieli mJI (ale a«ny the alieffianoc of aei 

‘^elcst CotnmiUet the \««emhl) ngrcwl to the pnncii le subject to flic Crown ^ow Sir one of the mo,t 

nnderlyin^ this chine and (hat i( is not open for twfwtlant riffhta secured to a subject of (he Crown ^ 

me to raise tln> question here the ^lagna Charta is this right of hat/rui corpus \ 

E" si Pi r 

nil If.!: T .;«‘se,*l“«‘>on9 submit that upon that prouml also this JIouso w,!) 

Pn irt th(' Rilpit always aaj, not allow this Ihll to proceed further except upon the 

fill . ^ Of chliw tndwhat « the tronhig 

ot eaen nb^nt section 401? \h my friend Air Raja has real 
1 f'-'wn the section it is a rcry innocent section AVheq, 

wint *!^ey n^c told that the principle an act of the cxecutirc » being tested not by one of 

has been aMeptwI llicn what 19 it that you bare the membm of the executirc but by some independcni 
Lot to do m the tselect Caimmittee ? So fir M I have amhontj why do you fijit shj of thit f Sir (he 
liecii ntilc to read the proceedings of the second idvocaio-fJcneral of Afmlrss -whom I congratnlatc 
reading of (his Ititr his question was not raised „po„ having attained his Knuhthood and that for 
except by \ou Sir ^d you eimply refcrrcil to it as *, very good reason too -said that if yonr statute haq 
!\ "a? ‘‘'V"*;*"’' . been applied then there is no Ulepahty, but if vonr 

ihc contrary the Ilonoum.le the Pfe«i<len( m bringing statute nas not been applied then there u an illegality 
1 V. Sir I presume he is perfectly ngbt but not bcini 

distinctly ruled that the scope of the duciwsion at accustom'd to these high flown passages from this 
the time of (be second reading of t(w RiK was this great law ofRcera of the Crown 1 am not able W 
'May I ask the Honourable Afemhor what Hcvancy understand what that conundrum is If it w not 
all this bis cot ? The issue befo-o the Ifoua« is w ,t 13 not legal and if it u legal it is legal 
aimph this that the C riminal Uw Amendment Act I ^aim? there la no difficulty about it. Under Ibe 

should be supplemented by nttdiorumg f^overnment circum«tance 3 and in view of the fact that no gwiio, 
to transfer to other provmcas detenus who are now has been mentioned bv the lenrneil Mover of this bill 
rostneted to JJe/iga! On (hat issno (he IlonoiiMble why do you want that this provision of (he 

Metnbcc will be perfwtly rdeiant m making as long eorpia ahoiild be removol the jurisdiction of the High 

speech as he likce Hut this is not the cccaioo etc Court bo taken away ? That is a matter upon winch 

Air Das was reading from General Orozier s boob so far as I know there has been nb«olu(cly ij® 
itnd all that sort of thing and so the Zfonoumblo (he declaration whalsoever loit Ptr at the (»no of 
President in ruiling him out of order or p*rUaps m second reading of the Bill as I said 
bringing him back (o Ina I carings stated that the protest a hundred times repeated in this Jfousc 
only issue iiaa whether these prisoners should le a»^inst the deprivation of the right of hnbeo^ ^rp»^ 
transferred from Beng-il to any other place That The llonourabje the iJome Alerr her conjtratulatM yow 


3 the point Therefore Sir the question of clause 

4 was not dobated The matter was referred 
to Select Committee, everyholy forgetting its 

xistence cxcejit you AThat happened in the ^Icct 
Committee t I now understand that as Chairman you 
B not ab’e to say anything or do anything with 


took *0 your speech very kindly compliiieiitcd loij 
and threw his eomplinients all round and 
that hia task was very much lightened l>ui 
was It lightened ’ You raised an imjiortM' 
la-uic there was no reply to that on the part of lac 
Honourable Member and as I said _ it went_ to the 


Ahe .v-sult. that the roiiinat^v held that jviw cnul 1 .not HeJw.t Ontnrailtec and not onlv ,vou but everybody eJ« 
debate upon that and you could not move that it who wanted to raise this question was murricd 1 
should be deleted And now it comes here atnm and would therefore very respectfntly submit that ujw 
what 19 the result ? Some Honourable Members of tlie.e grouiidi thii Bill should not be l^ken inw 


constdcnition but «houJd be rejected s(raighti>>’' 
without further consideration 

(At thw stage Afr Prcai lent resumed the Chair } 
Sanlar Sant SinLh (AAest Punjab bikh) bw 
(here are progressive laws there are oppressiro Jiw' 
and there are suppressive laws^ As r^anls | rognj’ivc 


this House object <0 the deprivation of the funda 
mental right emlvodied in the labcaa corpus section 
They were not told anything they were sent to the 
Pelcct Committee. The Select Committee would not 
listen to their objection and it comes back hero I 

say Bir that is an illegality which completely vitiates mere are auijuressue lans ns 

the proceedings of the Select Committee and the tjig mkiigaration of Ihn iJon«e we have 

rejvort that you now have before yo > tlio Rejxvrt that occasion and no instance. As regard* 

you are now asked to consider, is absolutely vwd an! omiressire laws on account of the Linl consi leration 
of no legal eilect whatsoever I therefore submit that jj,g LxcelJency the Governor Ceneral wC arc 

upon that Report of the ‘Select Committee it will not spared the 1 ains of going into them and thev arc 
be in order for this Tfouse to take the Bdl fato pa^ed over our heat* As regards siipprcwire nw« 
consideration That is mv first and most important got this instance in point Now 'rben * 

objection read the | revisions of this Bill I was remincfcd '’f 

Mv nevtobievlion is— and I say it in all humility similar twin I rothcr to this law and that was jrobabij 
1 ut at the same time with all the force that f can the fast mcnsufi of the oil Oouncil J i. 

romiinnd-that this I..^slnturL is not lompctcnt to llowlattAct The provisions of that *»w "J . 
tak nwsv *l>c right of lofea* corp is freiR anr knoirn to all as thev are now lH«toneal and lb 
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«« taken esieiuov to by all the tc.x«mable ^ 
tbetime. I am tempted to tell you that a tMttmg 
hell In Liallpuf to reeonl our iroteit «piast that 
measure was presided orer by mv bumble MIL V 
tieaker at the meeting ajllyde«^nM *5 

oneph-a-a. The Bill aims at “no Takil ao Metl and 

no appeal. Thia phn. c has tuiec Income histone^ 
but » Tidl be of inter* t to Uonourel e mnilemm to 
kDO» that this Lille phrase c«t ‘he 1 
speaker four year-, and I.*. 1 OtO fine After “ ®* 

mconyenionec m jail for eis men hs ap^ vaa 

accepted and we came out all right J"" 

1.0 apology IQ those dava But that is a 

digr^sion^^ Tthat was the fate of that Conned ahieh 
pi*ed the Bill ’ It went out of existenc^d a nw 
llou^ under the new reforms came mto being now 
ahat I thought when 1 read the prorisions of tl^ 
Bill was that this was a eerv measure with 

whiih to smg the death knell of Ous House '"I » 
those optioiMie friends of mine like Sir Umi '.ni-h 
Gour frfore whom I bow as being mj “ 

say that he has done weU in -^lecl Committees 
itiommendin. U to be pissed without wy change « 

that the death kndl of thus Hous^ will be wng earL« 
and the nett As^eroblr may come into eauwn« 
soo’ier th-tn we imagine piia House iwmiuse 

aatbodv It IS not Ued hy , t 


of{he Uouto™b«ute 
this UOUM ahould be impended . Ah'! “"I 

by the outaide public because sj 

tM doa' to oppose any be fw 

the sooner it com« to an end the better it wdl be lor 
ill concerned. i .t,. n ii .t aid 

tOBiinB now to the proruions of the B 1 
that It H a sm«le claiue moMure. U w to Bo“^* 
single clatwe w just like poison (css ^ 

of the pipe kill combatants d w 

cisiluft popuUiloa all together If I 
oppose tlit clause 1 wiU be at once dubUd as a oiM 
l«^g a sense of respon-ibUuj a^ oo» « 
bang granted further powers to ^ ^noid 

S .1, L. .S « .!.■ -".'jj," vrh'Arr:i 
S.is'.Muy s". Jir.” 

Members on the Treasury Benches tlmt 
the terrorist moreinent The „ry peoi le 

not seem to be Wed .taimi^of 

who practise it because in tho rarious . 

S"', 'm; 

fc“£. -™“ 

that the terrorist morement is JLsedJ *.<> tar 

OHS m Bengal and requires to be 
I am wiQin^ to go wi'th him ut , ‘Xs 

when we <-oroe to ‘he r^ 

duiwjc. The remedy he I 1)2,1 the Uw 

supreme authority in 'he oar diPerence 

to be the supreme aiiihonty , Th'J; « , ®‘'‘ 1 
He wanu all powers ‘o ^ to his h^ds wim^ 
topUccaU j^er m the han^* 'JLnW That 
Honourable cir !>. L. Hitter the La tiansfet 

w our durerence. If we can only agree m» 


of power from the esecuiiTe to the law courts and to 
the^ligh Courts I am with him lint if he wants 
that the eaeculiTe should be armed with aU the 
weapons which unfortunately I must confess hare not 
been proprtly used m the past in this land Itake 
siioDL eaception to arming the eseeulire with further 
powers My object is Tciy simple. The police who 
roUect the evidence and the Magistrates who trr toe 
cases are both Corenimcnt serranls So far in India 
the ludiciajy has not been separated from the 
eiecBUTC The pobce is the cxcculiyc and the 
Magistrate u partly eiccntive By proposing such a 
measuK the ttocernment elearly indicates that they 
do not place confidence in their own execntiTC officew, 
that ihCT cannot trnat the Mapstracy of the land 
they cannot place full faith in the judgment of the 
)lagutratea of their own cwalion That is a sort of 
charge again«t the Magistracy but I can assure them 
•hat^bev arc mistaken I do not know about other 
nrovmctw 1 hare never had the honour of practicing 
in any other proTinco or in many of the courts of my 
own I rovince even but 1 can assert without any fear 
of eooiradiction from any scnmis-mindcd lawyer that 
withm my espcnencc of now fully twenty tour years 
one year l««8 than a quarter of a century m the 
cnminaJ coons of my distnct the Msgistratw are 
verydoeik Wihe pob-c they will act as tho roliec 
asks them to do If the Treasury Benches find any 
difficulty m placing faith m l>cngal Magistrates or m 
L r Jlagistraies I will rocomniend Magistrates from 
my own pronoce kou might send them any suspects 
with the fi msicst en tence against them and you will 
tod no difficulty in securing corrections at least la the 
tnal coons ^ 

Mr ^ C 5Ltra That means two years now 

^anf^ngh 1 do tot mmd the period 
1 say that to detain a person without tnal for a single 
day IS a sin against society and treason agamst 
citireoship II you really mean to develop^ a sense id 
mpoosibUity m the messce of the pcoplcj you wiU 
base to trust them and yon will hare to give them a 
fair tnal ^ a fair hearing kou cannot suppress 
one tice by committing another Tice kon cannot 
eupprersooe eril by committing another evil sin can 
be crushed by virtue not by another sin two wrongs 


have not gone su fat ma^e on* right 

Ad Honourable Member Put two negatives make 
ooe pos live . . , 

'■ardar bJit Singh Two negatires have not made 
a positive so far you can go on multiplying zero 
any" number of limes but it will always remain a 
ttro kou can nc\er suppress any ‘feeling any 
moTcment by doing other aeis of injustice to suppress 
Ibem The best course for you is to lodge a complaint 
and give the man a chance of being heard If he is 
really the guJty man the culprit given to acts of 
Tiulence or committing illegalities there is the police 
to look after him But if you cannot catch him m 
commuing any overt act of course you have got your 
C. J li to look after him and watch his movements 
till he comnuts any such acts or till you get evidence 
of the nature to get him convicted in a court of law 
You most make oot a case against him and you will 
find that then, will bo more confidence m your 
adnuaistretiou there will be less discontent against 
TOO and more confidence in your administration 
^ What IS the meaning of rale of law if it docs not 
mean that every man is presumed to be innocent until 
and unless he B proved to be guilty T What is the 
meaning of that noble phrase let 90 guilty persona 
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wcftiw but not one innocent i^erwn be punished ? 
Are (hc«e idle pbrasci f iitivc not tliese phrases cot 
the experience of aces behind them ? >Vim jt hot tho 
rcsiiU of experience of wise men ? Ilistorv is fuH of 
Mich trvedics as h being enacted ‘ * 


u»^ any measures or doing anything to disxhtise (be 
mind of the detenu of the terronst activities * There 
IS no such provision cither m this Bill or in the 
Ubat do you propose to do to /mproiT 
The irresponsible doiwt unchcckid hr noHnhr *"® "'Y while he is in custody ? If you hare no 

discontent, declines to rcmoio the causes hnt tnM tn to shoot that man 

suppress t^ie mdtndanU who ■»<.« slraighlawav than to allow ^-bitterness to spread 

cxKon to mmeuitr (Applause from tho Kntional.st B-nehos) ^\hit h 

BuS?S for the’^Se Ihe'cood of enforcing a Iingemig life of imprison 

intensified and swnllows up the despot anti his 
Empire. \ou want this enactment ns a bulwark 
apinst chaos anarch) and disorder If that 


then I will M} that this measure will not provide 
th.xt bulwark In spite of the Ordinancw that have 
b«n issued and workwi most unsynipathelicallv in 
the prorincCT the moremenl his not been auppressed 
Uave there been no terrorist erimca after the Issue of 
these OrfiMnccs ? The Uonouralle the Home 

R^w* rimmUf.Swn Jt Biif (0 the atirtress this Ifonournble Uouse when the tlonourame 

r>fif iw*'® “"I’* 'he Home Sfemher mored the first rosdmg of this 

Srmn^ 7? \hr. ""M .**y Bill and nlthough the measure was cntired by certain 

T to teach Honoarablc Members I believe from all sides of the 

A^»ia 5 T. *u J®”*’ * *'*'"J? Uonsc. It was decided that it should go to «rf«t 

henoth f^e™nrfaJe *'T Coraimttcc. Xow Sif if I may respectfully pomt 


TVe cxjjccted that the S»tcct Committee would cOme 
forward with some consfriictire propoials ns to how 
the detenns arc to iitili/e their time while noder 
detention how they could be made better citiren 
when thev com- out of detention There is no sag 
gestwn of any kind We cannot support a barren 
measure of this character where a man will have iio 
trial no hearing and no appeal With these few 
remarks Stt, I oppose this Bill 

Sir Cowasn Jehangir Mr Brcsident, I did not 
address this Ifonournble House when the Honourable 


which are reasonable and which will app«il to the 
moderate ckmcnl lo this House who hare come to 
cooperate with you t If )ou have no other alter 
mlivos to jour Ordinances then I siy Sir that there 
is complete bankruptcy of stntcsmauship In the 

opposite Bencuca ^ ^ y, - - 

Voir.ifcir let us eramine what ifill he the efleet of tnararo'powers' ta^n 'ondVr^ focafAeT whifi 
this measure for one minute if it is passed bv this we in this House have nothing to do Those who 
House A detenu is arrested he is kept lo jtil It pas«ed that Act are responsible for it these who 
oausca heart burnmi* amongst his relatire^. There was work it are further responsible to their people A 
resentment alrc.ady m the mind of one man in the elear cut issue was placed before us We “ 


thought When we accepted the principle of this 
Bill With some criticism we did so because we do not 
by this Bill make any new enactment giving any 
further powers to any Ixscal Gon?rnment to arreit 
and detain without trial The powers that the Bmgil 
Gosefnm'’nt have get to arrest and detain without 


ask^ 


to help the Bengal Government under certain pecul sr 
circumstances They desired that some of thfir 
detenus micht be sent to other parts of India autl 
in order to do that the Government of India Iiaa in 
come before this iloiise Therefore the only pnncipifl 
to which we agreed was that, with the sanction 01 
the Government of India the Bengal Government 


first instance before his arrest The bitterness Is added 
to by his arrest , you spread that bitterness to his 
rclatiTffi That detenu is removed from lus usual place 
of residence and sent away to a far oQ land lo un 
familiar surroundings where he is made to take food 
Mhicb he had never taken in his life where he is 

thrown into a society whose ways he does not know ,..c v..^.v4Miu<r>i, u* 

where ho cannot understand the temperament of the should lie allowed to send certain of its detenu? to 

r pic and where he is quite ignorant of the language other parts of India Bevond that we accepted I'o 
the place After sometime, moved by considerations other pnncipte in this House Therefore i" 
of humanity you permit him intisnews with hjs httmbfe t^nton all diseiission as to the advisability 
relations once in three or six months Those relations or non adrisahility of arresting people and keeping 
come together and try to meet him m jail This causes them for vears in prison without triai docs not «r>e 
another reuval of the same bitterness not only on this BdJ We aisctissed that principle at some 

amongst those relatives who are going to meet him length when it was brought prominently before tni? 

but also amongst the relatives of those relations who House bv a motion moved by ray JfonourabJe ilriem 

actually meet him who have had to travel long Sir Han Singh Goar That d scussion is nnt?^ 

and gone The Government have heard what we pau 
to say The Goreroinent I trust have not omy 
beard but di'^ested the remarks of many of IM 


actually meet him who — — — „ 

distances at their own expense in these days of no 
income and great expense. Thus the bitterness goes 
on multiplying It is just like a whirlpool in water 
into whicb a stone has been thrown The circular 
eddies go on extending till they reach the bank 
The same will be the resulting effect in the case of 
this measure also The bitterness will spread and 
sorcad from house to house and from family to 
family It will spread even to those who are now 
BvmoathcticaUy inclined to this admimstralioo 
%efeore I submit that before you persist in pass 
^ g this measure, yon should realue the consequences 


Honourable Members on this side of the 
Therefore I personallv do not see any necessity oi 
again going on with a discussion which is urcievani 
to this Bill , . 

Now, Sir certain criticisms were made at the first 
reading of this Bill which were most mlevanf i« 
was pointed out to the Government that li tbs Hone 
gave the power to Government of sancliomng ine 
removal of detenu* from Bengal to other j art* ^ 


are likely’ to follow May I enquire what fs India,care niQs{bctafecn foseetha4 .i.u^ -.-- 

nlhmate ^objective ? \ou are of course not lived in other p.arts of India under more or_ less t _ 

l^mg to detain a man for his Ufe^ Are you provrd - * 


(hat those detenu? 
n ouier piiris ut muui uiiu<.r more or less the 
iMmH condiliOM as they would have bred under w 
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meoDtune. «n amendment has alr^y been tabl^ 
which arUl elm that PO'“; 

unmrtant m the opinion of the Govemment t^t this 
clan«e should be reUmed then I trust that they will 
^ no objection, at any ral& to accepting the 
Sendment that has been tabled by my Honourable 

Ahmwl** Will you please read the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons? 

13 BUI - , i ,y. Com Sir Coirasji Jehangir Of what? Of the Bill? 

>ow, Sit we hare the report of the Selw « A^ed hes of the onginal Bill 

ittee It IS 8'gned by fcir Han 6mgh_^.bit c^mj. Jthangir 

ob,«,. .,d ite..- tat 1 1” . 


their own r«>me€ It was 

Goremment that interviews should nol « 

impc-sible in short that the life of a detenu sbo^ 

be M harder or no worse than it 

m his own province That was the pnneirtc 

enunciated by Mveral Honourable 
.ide of the House, and it was ‘te ®ost reliant 
principle which coulii be enunciated with regard to 
this Bill 


mittee It IS Bignea uy eir ^*“1 r" 

Tnd Ih Arthur Moore, without ®®«*2lv°^ niJ^ed 
They accept the Ti^le BUI ” ^ ^^fnres 

sra»s“ & -.fe-'s s 

be both members of our 1 arty and ^ 

course Alembeis of the Hou^ 

be mernbers of our ' hanoen to be 

For the whole Hou e ) .They 
memberrs of our m be membets 

Members of the House They to 

.1 M, .ta ttaKlor. -to 

... . 


of our Party and tnereiote luv. 

me have a peculiar infereat 1 h . . e,j 

to Toahe agam«t my of ibb BUI 

lie may have disagweu with the ctiti ^ 

been erprs-ed on the firvt 

he eigneii the report I have ^lost any 

that nor have 1 any oomnUio^ to make ‘b*®% 
of the ether ITououiaWe They are 

11. „PM J.lhout ■‘■••<"'“8 “;S ,b<u %!»• 

welcome to their news, they are wu having 

but It docs a^ rather Me^r 

penned a single deliberately 

'lember of this House *hoiUd rue 
oppoee the whole ‘J'« f‘'* |?b exception of my 
more or less irrel^ant witn fruieisms were 
Hanoumble fneod Mr rUju appeal 

I eonsiUet ol such value that they ought to an 

to Hcnouiuble ‘ 1 to understand why 

I am not a lawyer but I fml to un ^ ^ 
vhufe 4 was inclnded m ‘he a> Member 

etUichtenment from the Xmendment 

•VI this point. The Bcn<'al ooTernraenl of 

Ut cives certain powers to the i _m,nt of 


on this point. The Bcn<'al Cnmm (jovemraenl of 

Uwpil No Court can depriTe powers , 

Ijcnpal of those powm . they ^^^^cnt^ol^csj 
they are pven to the t'Ov anybody of 

under a statute M hy then In a 

contesfine or being .J .w t^ Gov^mrol of 

eourt ot Uw if he considers tnat“w ^ j „u 

Bengal kwe evceeded their 5^^*^ . <.rin»c prevents 
nake out— 1 am not a Governmeul of 

anybody from appealing 

Uncal for having taken Mitler (law 

The llonotir^'Ie Sir _,ii .nnlv 

Member) In that case section 4J1 will 

'•It Cowasn Jenangir Then wuy ^ 
via i«e in this UUl’ „ 'm.iipt Theri. are 

The llonoiitable “ir Urojondra Mitter 
?oo>l reavoDs. , i.te to hear 

"ir Ckiwavji Jehangir f shmtld » to^ in-erting 
px«l rca.*on«. If there art of U does 

th« clau.« in the W wkch on tne tw to 


Obiects and Kcason« but i am not aceusiumiAx 
that I always read the Obpts and Keasons of a 
BiU before I stand up to speak ou it 

Mr K. iVhmed Then please read it again when 
you go homo this evening 

tar Cdwisn Jehangir The nest point I would 
like to deal with is this question of mterviews and 
food U may not be po«aible to provide for these 
matim m the FUl itself it may have to be done by 
nilea but I do expect the Government to mve an 
Siurawe to the hSsc that these detenus will live m 
the province to which they ate sent “bdrr ®* (y. ®* 
iiossible the same conditions under which they live 
r«oi.1d have lived in leugal I 
assurance from (.overomcot and 
desire the Covemmeot to ^ 

that tbo«e ivsuranccs are earned out oy we 

^vioeial GoTemments Sir 1 tore evwf sympathy 
irttb my Honourable fne^ Mr 
llonoor^le fnend from the Punnb. They 
eswnence wbrh none of us pos««- Mn HonowHe 
Oueviion ) \Vho says Question ? Have 

^'sH^^'wsiderit'* The Honourable Member should 
addr^ Jehangir Then the ^nourablo 

Member cannot speak with experience. ^<"e two 
Hw^We Members hire dclenue and we mMt 
Efco to them with sympathy and realirc that after 
iS we who have not tad that espenenee ctm on 
rertaio occaeions speak Ught hcort^y , ^ }” 

see at ant rate if we are to pa»3 this PiU m order to 
f-irilitate the ailaunistralion of the Gov^roent ol 
IVngiJ that these detenus are no worve off than Aey 
arc at present ami if Government will give that 
assurance 

Jlr « C Sfitra Mere assurance will not da 
•Xou tmut see that the assurance is earned out 
^ic 0>wa«ii Jehangir XVhen Government give 
that wsaranfe I generally take it that it will be 

**^31r'^C Mitra Kr James Crerar will be in his 

*^tf^wa>ii Jthangir There will be ha suc^-or 
whom wecoo cro^s-cxamine Eveiw word that Sir 
Crerar saj-8 wiU be not only tis b«id but the bond 

of the Goveniment. 

Mr t C JLtra We are not so s.ingumc, from 

*"'&tr^wa.'j^ 'je^ngte'* I trurt that the a^urance 
vtill be so parasol that th»re will be no room for 
doubt in thernmd of any Honourable Member of this 
Hoove 


}y 'ijI? whic?^^« *** *' Jfs^ * The \»«embly then adjourned tdl eleven of the 
I seem “ecel^^f I hTveVt plenty Ctekon^tur/sy the INrsiirch 1012 
It and bent my Ilononrable frwiid. 



CASTE DISTINCTION IN EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 

Hi HOlirSH CHANDBA BAATB-II 


T IS no loHgei n societ to the educated 
public of the country how the Go\ ern- 
mont's fur flung policj mukes itself 
puinfully felt in nil its depnrtments The 
policy of con-King, cnjoling nnd sobsidi^'ing 
the Muslims seems to hn\e fully snccceiled 
bj this time The gnme of luring nwuy 
the so-called "^depre^sed classes" from 
the ranm body of the Hindus is now 
being pJajed with grent care nnd eiici^ 
The future alone enn iroi enl the results of 
the abate policy, but n peep i»to the past 
shows us that preparations for the purpose 
were started long ago A careful ponisnl of 
the records of the 'Educatiou Department 
discloses the fact that it dul^ takes a hand 
m carrying out the Goaerument’s policy, a 
part of which consists in magiufjing md 
perpetuating the divisions of the Hindu 
commumtj where they actually e'cist and also 
of creating imaginary divisions where tho> are 
non existent 

The question of tiie ‘'depressed classes” 
or ^'thc backward clasieV ns thej arc often 
called in the reports of the Ldueatiou Depart- 
ment, has non assumed ettraordmarj 
importance, though it is a ciinons tiling 
that in spite of a good deal of lip si mpatb^ 
bestowed on the depressed classes, assistance 
reallj rendered them has been up to no* 
vf we compare at with Uw 
long list of privileges given to the Muslim* 

Let us noav look at some olHcial records to 
sec how tlio rdiicatiou DopartiucHt ha^. dissected 
the Hindus into smaller and smalhi section-*, 
fromiearto jear, and how to ser\e some 
purpose, it has stretched the h^t of ‘depressed 
to make it appear lougti md longer 

T HiMits Tiu VTi D 1 > iirm in 
F\iit\ niraiRTs 

The Heport of tlm Kdiic-itioii C'omim>»sion 
of IS*?*! i** cmbodical m the 'J'cMei\ of IMuca-' 
tiou in Tudia lU eonijuled bi ^ir Affrtd 

Croft nnd puhhdird in 


This IS an importint aid dociiotcnt w 
reference to the subject under di-ciis ion 
this oflicial publication a table i? given 
titled “Race or Creed of Scholars” (p 
This table contims the following headings 

Europeans Vatire IJindni tlahoaKyhiis 
or Christians 
Punaians 

B\ “others” are meant Pnrsis Sikh' 
Buimcse, ns is evident from the nevt paS® 
where a list is given of “Ilmdiia, Mahomedai*' 
Parsis, Sikh«, Burmese, Xativo Chri«tia^ 
Europeans, Eurasians and others” 

There is no reference here, direct 
indirect, to what are now called “dopre*^^" 
classes” and no invidious distinction 
belweeu the difTorcnt castca of Hmdn*, h' 
meutioning bj name the “depressed oJis-e* 
Tho Europeans, tlio Enmsnnsand t)»c Muhi'i’ 
inadans vv ere the onlr “special clas c*,”**^’ 
indicatetl bv tho following extract froi** 
proceedings of the Oovenimont of India t** 
the Homo Department (nducation), pangnpf’ 
13, iindei date Simla, the ISth Iiine 1'^*''' 
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.ail to be “Chmlnm' oncl olliera “Non 
ChrLliras” Menlioom»tlie Rotlno' Pnroor; 
ScViooU at Gindih, it is »aid 
"01 

71 Abon^ne^ 2 Nau»e Cbn tw 
It IS further atntod, 

these persuasions • 

Here the “dcpree.eil olosees’ __->te not 
included among the “backivanl nccs 

Pe»e 1 of the Report (pnro 13 gives J 
gcneriT table of the ''Roee 

and Chiistians 
Forasians 

AThile this i» OTactli the same 
the Edocatiop Commtaajon - Report ^ 
mentioned before, -.-a* >» shuhth 

Quinqiionnul Heport Hindu*, 

diffctent hat on p N Bodalmte 

Muhammadans, Pi,pa»ian» 

Kative Christian*, Furopeans and Eurasians 

’'"l^ife^ent, therefore, thit neither m 

the .pecml ehopter »" aka 
wd w- nor in the ge";^' '“'k 'Se 

rda^K^e'todk'and^^^^ 
prervously) are «horm j,x.cial 

dDtadedh*t.thci r»l Table 

and separate headings in , \bon<’inal 

nJ chapter on 

and Backwanl Races lOOOIp 

Public Instruction (Bengal) the Tladwa* 

giiAS the number of 151 > 

ncmcatari Schools an i^j i^.,,„,„adan* 
pupil*, c,70 avcrc Ilindu* 4b-jm 
and 80 ^on ClinHian ^^jl 

chssificatioa If the mam bodi 

no castes arc taken o i treated »* 

of Hiodn. and in'id'’>”l' '"Vt 
"depressed ’ or ‘OjackwaTU » ^t^holars 

fceoeral Table U' 
according to Ilaec or 

follows IT 1 1« I rilinos 

Earoi^Dsml “ 

Eurasians 

(Sou abor sine* I Oih'r- 


Thc onlT new feature of the Table is a 
•eparatc heading for Brahmos 

III the Third Quiurpicnnial Report 
published in 1<10T, in the chapter on hdi 
Uioii of.3pecial Classes” there is a «ictiou mi 
“rdiication of nbongmal and other backwanl 
races and tribes and of indigent clas e* 

Pan T69 (page 0G3) saji 

Vcconl n" to the returns pupili of alwn^nal 
*nd other Iwcfcwsrf races and 

;;^;S'i”,!Jn'S.o“° m lur'llmh loSl nere - 

"''nr’Miemr rlimn »< “"d”' (’) I"h'C"! 

<iiS«onU™din. ' soA is'M.Ee"* ' ; ,3 

‘X™ ™ ""“ff "“m 

abott<nna1s 

Here It t* seen that Hindu Afiihainmadan 
and (hntian ‘backwanl races tribes and 
mdizeut cla sc? ’ are dealt with in one chapter 
without ana partiahti being «hown for or 
against am caste or creed 

II c^sTF Diffepences SirrsniVD 

F01 TUB First Timf 

In the General Table Illk howeier the 
following classification of scholars occur# 

EunAwn"*"* ChmtQns Brahmins Non Brahmans 
MihimniaJsnA Buddhists r«r,u Others 
Here for the first time, wo ee a distmc 
tion et up between caste and ca»te among 

tlio I ourth (imufiueiiuual Rc% lew 
(l')0T^to 1‘>11*12), the abongme» reccue 
«enaratc treatment m the chapter on rdu 
cation of ''peeial Classes" The following 
eSmet froin paragraph 820 (p loO) is 
amnificaut a, giMUg an inkUng into things 
which arc being prepar'd for the future 

Th Cb-sAUicalioii ^(of in J ndiis) dcpmds 


StohimnisJin* 


Vtofi'on'i 

Chn* NoiChns 


upon Uie or moil of tl e ntiiniini; olheer 

“Si cli#*iK Tell MocUu and -^xiri, as bclonsnau: 
*n iho inlirt-nt claASev oE Hindus and another 
w,U not The last Q iinquean a! Ken w, psw 
I^«l, point'd out that the ediicationa! 

Clinics for bakirarl cLasbCs have never b«ri 
Mvipl'd on any Jetimte princir’eA U was statol 
thatW whol qu"Ati>a wool I h" examined an 1 
dcinte pmiciples ot ctassnentui pet* nl •nI bit 
nlthu e ha« «o far Iiocn done 
It appears from the above that the 
Goa eminent was ui quest of some "denmte 
principles on whidi to base the enumeration 
of “backwanl cHsacs ’ But nobodr could 
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dream that these “definite principles” -m>uld 
'it length be merged into distinctions based 
on birth^ that is, caste 

That 'Ttackwardness” in education did not 
necessanl> imply birth in this or that caste, 
that it had nothing to do with one’s creed, 
«ecmstoha\e been tacitl} admitted by the 
educational authorities even at this time 
This IS proved from the following list (quoted 
from the above mentioned Qtiioqucnnial 
Review) of “abonginal and other backward 
races and indigent classes " 

(1) Non Christian aboriginals 

(2) Aboriginal Native Christians 

(3) Indigent classes of Non abonginal 

Nati\ e Cbnstians 

(4) Indigent classes of Muhammadans 
(a) Indigent classes of Hindus 
Dissection of the Hindu Community once 

begun IS continued in the General Table 
IIIA 


Europeans and >atire 
Furasians Chn«tiaiia 


(V 

Hindos 

Urahmnns PitbhsDS Ore 
Rsiputs 
RaaJfas 
and 

Lftjiulbaa 

Parais Others 


(4) (5) (0) (7) 

Mubammaclans Buddhists Tarsis Others 

In tlie Third Quinquennial Report Hindus 
averc divided into “Brahmans,” “Non 
Brahmans” In the rourth Quinquennial, 
they arc divided into a greater variety of 
castes as shown abo\ o 


dropped Paragraph 102 (page 19) gives a de*. 
cnption of “backward and other races ” Only 
“Indigent Moslems” seem to have dis- 
appeared all on a sudden Instead of the 
grouping together of indigent and backward 
classes of all creeds (without mentioning the 
castes of Hindus), we find a distinct tendency 
to segregate the indigent Jlcslems from the 
Hindus, as if no Moslem could be said to he 
backward educationally and indigent More 
attention is paid to different castes amon(» 
Hindu* After enumeration of Garos, Rochca^ 
Mandais, Tipras, Mnghs and Santhals, the 
following compliment is paid to the Isann 
sudns and the Jogis ‘'The Namastidras and 
Jogis have started associations in different 
centres and arc making strenuous efforts to 
spread education in their own communities’ 

III Tjip Buvck List 
It was reserved for the sixth Quinquennial 
Review (1917-28 to 1921-22) of Ldtication i« 
Bengal to bring out the first list of tho so* 
callw “Depressed CJasse*” While in the 
general table Hindus arc divided into 
Brahmans and Non-Brahman«, paragraph 330 
of chapter NJ dealing with “I'ducation of 
Special Classes,” under the head (B) ‘Tdii- 
cation of Backward Classes” sa) s 

•The followinc table gires acoonJinc to the 
Census of IC^] tuo approximate number of perfon* 
included m tho castes or tribes which are repaMol 
in tenns of the (torcniment of Indn* order* 
ns depressed 


Report on Public Instruction, Bengal, for 
1914-15 has the same table as above except 
that in place of “^»atuo Chnstians” the 
expressnm 'JnuVra Cttmfrtans"” uccrmr 

Up to this jear, everj periodical report 
had a separate chapter on “iMuhanimadan 
Education ” But the chapter on “Education 
of special clns«es” always dealt witli “abon- 
ginal and other backwartl races and indigent 
classes ” 

■\\ c ha\c also scon that “indigent cln««cs” 
included those who were supposed to be 
reallj indigent and the) included JTmdui*, 
Muhammadans and Clinstians cla«s of 
persons was considered below a certain hnc 
«impl> because t!ic> were of this ca«te or that, 
(as would be done shortb afterwnnls). 

In the Report on Public Instruction 
(1914-15), the pliraoc “indigent clasoe* ’ wa« 


A Dephlsseo Ci-to'TS Prorn> 

1 Bn^i 2 Ilariu S Bhiumali 4 Blmva. 
5 Hhumii 6 Chamar 7 Dhoba, 8 Dom 9 Ita»aafi 
10 llan 11 Knom 12 Kora 13 'Mol 14 Jfuchi 
ftf Wnroh /(} AnrmrimuVa /r AP/J** 

19 Santhal, 20 &anri 21 Tiyar 
Then follow the Irets of “abonginal and 
Hill tnbe*” and “cnminnl tribes,” avJuch a\e 
leaac out as unnocos ai^ 

It now appears that •\\e have nt length 
landed upon tho«o “definite pnaciplc* of 
classification' of the backwanl cla«sc«, of 
which the absence was deplored in the I ourth 
Qnimfucnnial Renew Tljo«o “principl^*’ 
happen to bo nothing more or Ie*s than this 
that certain castes among Hindus iihould be 
enmimcrated and dccland b> tho Government 
to be “depressed ' and ^Tiackwanl ” To aa oul 
gumg ofliiicc to the Moslems, llie indigtnt 
classob among them, «ho uere fonnerl} 
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jn tlie swe category as indigent Hindus"*^ 
removed, leaving the Hindus alone in the 
■field , so that the world might be led to think 
that the “upper” cartes had reduced a la^ 
number of “lower” cartes to the level of «ie 
“depressed ’and that, whenever necessary for 
political purposes, the “dcprc3«ed cartes 
might be incited against the other Hinun> 
Another canons fact is this that, timngh 
the Mnhamadan, were honoured by being 
lifted from the pit of "backward clashes m 
1914-15, they continued to enjoy the ever 
increasing number of privileges (inclnding e 
one of converting a primary -chool into i 
maktab, if more than 50 p c bov^^ are 
^Iinlims, while those who were officialU 
declared to be "backward" and "depressed 
and, conseoucntl}, it might be thought deservcvl 
more help, got almost nothing in comparison 
with what were bestowed on the favourite 

wife” of Sir Bampf vide Fuller -w i .. 

However, it is to be noted ‘‘•'‘t Jh- 
makes a difference between 
proper ’ and “ aboriginal and HiU , < tc 

The sixth Quimiuennial Review of Fducition 
(1907-12) published b) the of 

India also makes the following 
(ud. chapter orf 

cla«,c8”) —(0 Aboriginals and Hdl and forest 
tribe., (lO JDepre^.ed classes 
w-ho, though not nccesaanh either a 
or depressed, present problems o e i 
different from the onlinarv ’ , 

The sc^enth <luiiiq.ici.nrf ,r' 

Govcrnoicnt of Intlia ufso ij!rimii-i1 

"dcptced' clasMi ‘cponf" from ■''wns""' 

and criminal tribe® mqo^ 

The seventh Qiiinqiicmiiol Bevicu ■ 

2i to Wo 27) of licnsul Ri'CJ rt' Moumg 
table of Eacc nnd Creed of Seholnrs 

“His’ 

Indians ^ j S 

■'tnJiammadans Tirsis Biidllnsts 
The fact that among 
there arc advanced and backward 


has been ignored, the division being heie 
confined to Hindu* 

The expression “Educationallj backwinl 
1, explained in a foot note{p 145) where a li*t 

of bJ castes and tribes is given who "with a 
few smaller castes which come under the same 
calegorj comprise the tducatiouallj b ickward 
classes among the Hindus ” 

Thus wc sec that the list of backward 
or “depressed’ cla,se-. ha* incroa*cd since 
19^122 In that >car, the dcpre*scd chs,t.s 
proper uttinbered 21, the hill and forest tribe* 
being kept iparL In the next Qninquenmal 
Review all were combined, the ‘ba'’kward 
that I* ‘ depre*3cd” classes becoming all on 
asuddenthree times a* ntimerou. The, lull 
tribes and others are mixed up with the 
depres cd clas*e» proper and it i* officiallj 
pointed out that thev all form “the educa 
tionall) backward ’ classes among Hindns ” 
But the latest co nplcte list of the Ijack 
ward clasjc* of Bengil is found in the 
Cod' (1931) where, accordmg to 
Govorimcnt order No 2‘t09, dated 2)itli 
September 1''23, a* man) as 71 caate* and 
tribe* ate mentioned in two group* 

it IS cunon* that hdl, forest and abongi 
n »1 tnbca who arc sliown to form the “back- 
ward ebssea" among Hindu* m the educa 
tjoiial report®, arc nl«o put down as “Ammists’ 
in the Census Reports* Can it not be con 
eluded from the abov o that when it is necca 
sarj to show up the Hindu* as liopcle.sh 
divided amongst themselves, the aboriginal 
and other tribes arc officially called "Hindu ” 
But when the qiieation of the comparative 
omnened strength of Hindus and Moslems 
coiuea up, the C same tribes become 
"animists” ' 

It IS nl«o noticeable that the Seventh 
Qunujucnnial Hoviow of Bengal cleverl) 
avoids the word “depre sed,” which seems to 
connote bocial opprobrium It pretends to 
make a harmless divuion of the Hindus into 
“Educationally advanced,” and "iducationalJy 
backward classes, although by the latter 
phrase, it means the so-called “depressed 


, • Caitea among Muhamm^^t.. others 

lolahaa Nikans laihans leinrts. 

MTer mentioned m ibc tdtiM ,n tho 

specific mention of the*e is 
Census Reports * 


* nie Census I eport Iff 1— Rhu yas Lohare 
Mundaa Oraons ‘-anthaU Tiparas foresamile are 
nitly Hindus and partly animists Vlaghs I^epchas 
loA Cb al-aias arc Buddhists many others are non des 
cni*3 
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ciste«! If the authorities rc-ill} intended to 
n\oul unnecessarily putting i porminent 
eocinl stigma on certain castes, they might 
ha\e returned to the old classification of 
"backw ltd and indigent classes” under which 
category Hindus, Moslems and Chri'-tians 
■were placed without partiality to any 


IV GeNFSIS OF THE RlvCK Ll‘iT 
We haac seen tint the Sixth Qumquenmil 
Review of Education in Bengal speaks of the 
list of "depressed” classes, as being prepared 
"according to the Census of 1921” and under 
orders of the Government of India Butin 
the Census Report (1921) Vol I, the following 
occurs 

It has been Jisiial in recent jears to spiat. of n 
certain section of the commnnity as the depressed 
classes In the Quinquennial Ilenew on the 
progress of education (in India) from 19J2 1017 
(Chapter Will para oOo) the depressed oh««es 
are epeciflcallj dealt with from the point of new 
of educational assistance and progress and in 
\ppcncUa Xin to that Report a list of the castes 
utu tribes con titutin^ thu section of the cooimu 
nitt IS gicen I thcrefotv asLcd I'rotincnl 
'»up“rintwiden»8 to let me have an estimate based 
on census liguree of the approximate strength of 
the castes who ncre itiuill; includol in the 
(atej.or\ of depressed (Cha(teron Ca«te tritu. 
Race and Nationalita para 191) 

It la clear tlieicforo tliat befon the census 
olTicers could fully go into the question of tin 
depressed classes, the Govciiimcitt of India’s 
Education Dcpirtment had, in thoir luirrv, 
dmvii lip I hst of ccrtoin castes mil fnbts 
uul dubbed them “depre-sed” Ihc census 
ofticers could only work upon this un iltemblc 
black list prcpaitd by the Educitioii Depart 
iricnt of the Government nf India 


V W no VI 1 ‘Du 1 1 ssi n” « 

Air Afartcii, the Census C ommi&sioucr 
for 1‘I21, frankly savs, "So far a» I nm aware 
the term Ins no final definition noi »s it 
certain cvactlv whom it covers ” Mr Thomp-soii 
who "compiled Census of India Vol V 

(Bengal) 'observes 

The term lias never been ilcflncvl ai d K w not 
to dehix- It Jt has not .juiie the same mcsi mg 
M tK 1 uk«ard classes tbi clavio* hackward in 
.duealum an I eivilizntnn geiierallv aulsil H not 
(lUito fontemiitoiu with tht Iiwrst class in the Hindu 
iooial scale. H' n- are rlasses amom. ibe yuliam 
maiUns which sri urv Iwictward m oilnraUwi as 
{I ere are llu WWst Vnimisi and Hindu lrit>cs m 
DanetlmK lull «' I ‘he ifdl Cnicw to llic «•! of the 
l^ciince but when tbw qmxi.oii of projwniooal 


representation of the depressed classes in the demo- 
cratie government of the country was considerei it 
was obviously not intended that any 5iuha!nni.atlin 
should be included among them (P d6j) 

111 the Seventh QumtjucDnial Review on 
Progress of Ediieation m India {1912-lT}, 
Air Sharp makes the following observation 
(on page 20b) on the "Depreaaed Classes” 

They form the unclean castes n-hose touch orortii 
whose shadoA is pollution Hut a wider sigmfieanci, 
is often attached to the expression so that it includes 
comniiinities which tliotigh not absolutely outside the 
pde of caste, arc bietward and generally pooranl 
despised and al«o certain classes of Alunammadaiis. 
“^ome have interpreted i£ simply as edunifiocoily 
backward The task of definition is mado difiicult by 
doubt AS to where the ime should be drawn and the 
elastic conditions of such classes ns dnell on thf 
border land of respectability ■ 

In spite of difficulties admitted by tho-c 
who were entrusted with the task of making 
onqmry mto the matter, the Ediicntioa 
Department of tho Government of India did 
not hesitate to draw up a list off-hand and 
order all concerned to abide by it 

A^J iriiiTfivitv Ntri/ftf of Tin Li-t 

A\iio decided whether a tortaiu caste n 
“dtprce-cd ’ or otheiwi a ’ Tho piibli«hed 
records of the Gov erninvnt do not show tl at 
any Hindu social orgaiiicatjon or any Ilmdti 
leader or loadcia were consulted If the mncli- 
iinligncd "Upper iKastos’ w ere not to bo trustid, 
tho leidcrs of the doprc'^od classes themselves 
could be taken into confidence, which, 
however, was not coii-ulercd necessary .1 
short cut to the «5o!iition of tlie problem was 
easily found by the sudden c iprice of pac 
oi two omiiiseicnt and omnipotent ofilciaN 
and lo ' one fine mormfig the “dixliononrs 
list was out for the < nliglitcmncnt of the 
W orhl I 

Another interesting feature of the h t 
Is Its pennanonev ria motto of tin Govir'- 
lueiit seem-* to be — “ofict ikpressed abriys 
<lcpre«-ed” Thee me of tlie Xann«Hdri« 
nuinstame in point In the Seventh Quin* 
•juenmal IloviPvv of the Govtriiminl of India 
(1912-17) it !•* said of the Nnmasudnva 

• Tht. latwt ilcfiniti >ri !» lh»l ultcniplol I y l' ' 
loKbuui • Cominlttfc The t vramittiw airwii m 
dune ihe dffprrts"!} cbi*«r« av t'lO'C wfhi arc un oa n 
able t c„ wh) cause iwliiilion br touch or approach 
or dcnifil RcccM in icnjlM If Ih* entepon i* 
fcJhHicj. the Waci Ji*i riu»t be piuiiy curtjiit’l »*> 
far at lca«! at IV jnil i» rtMiccrmd 
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“Th •« conmumty now cousidori 
.m.xnr' Jenrtsscd IL-. R SPHoni sethieVloiM 

sTciir'lcTcFripm"^!. ‘>5 steady h\s b“"i 
St m th.' opinion ol th^ Ji.re-tor thetf cU«,.f5ctt.o. 
nnder a hislier ratpgory w pHtifixl (p ■'U' 

In the Sixth Qmnfiiicniinl 'Rcticw of 

Caigtl (lOniStn 1021’’) i« chajitor \I 

A long to»tiraonial w gixeii to the “inn 
suJras 

Tho advance of pnmatj educitioii •“'’’’K 

nteCOt, linn IhH ol • ‘.'P”?'' SS; 
inint th "“""yiVnt rfumH 

rTTirdcl a olh'T than 1 acl^wa'd 

Intlo Peii.iilh Qaiiuiucnnul EcuP'' “J 

RnwJ 1102.>-’J tP ."2" -'Tl .!■' 

.f riupt) coropUment l’t“* * 

\tma mins 

‘rl. .pral 0. ol') *7”f,i,"'“ "A 

th Namaaodras VJpi cli.a M hnptir 

fttn the witif 1 of <s ■« Vwaoi <■•! ' ' 

K p W) 

let ciea now the ^Jlna.llulm in* 
m tie mite” notnitatniding "““*7'* 
"Iriendi- in the lior.oiu of n lol"' 

I id communahst Moslem leaders 

\gain,.f the \nnni.«d.ns nse » 

til ir claim to a lift out ot the gi [ 
ire ollur castes with a higher htcriev 
'timhrd, / r.cduc-ittouill) '’i'; 

cammt be dciuod tint honour Tic ® 

till of literacy taken from the ( ettsii'. Kc|«rt 
of ll’l will “I'cik for it«eH 

L'sryrSnA" . 

TO in and er*'’ 


Toll or Till 


loJ 


Ijd 

Itl 


Ihasi Katbirta 

'•ntraJhar III 

Komhar II , 

Kapd. sd 

I'hobi 

Nima^adra , . *«,_ 

If the progicj. in ,JJ,’'''„„Iniiim 

Namasudns be regarded as t .,„-,n,e 
'tnlihtation for TcmoNJl ot a . 
from the black list, all the ca,tc^ shown nbnv 
■•hmilj ha\e that honoiii , end 

Uh arbitrm.icss of the list do« .«t cn 


here There arc castes who are backwanl in 
cnnpamtm with manj of the above but aio 
not, fortunately, on the black li^t, foi eximple, 
Goahs ami Napits with 119 and 1j2 Uteraev 
per miUc rhcrcare others who aicphceil 
on the list, but who m the opinion of Mi 
rhomjKon, Census Ofllcer, H^ngal, should not 
be thcic 

Tliere are cistes, like for msUnc the Till', 
and the '''uunes wko in eliieal ii are far '“'miw 
eompawd with castes whch rank 
with them m the »ocial scale and I ttoill eertainh 
not count such ctolcsampn' the deivrossea clissc» 
(lensas l’*part 1‘V’I \dI V 1 nRil p ivj) 

I he number in the list also vines I lit 
•sixth Q iin<|ucnnial (Hcngal) mentions -1 
castes as ‘d-pressotl cla scs proper riu, 

< eiwns Report (Bcngil) for 1921 mentions 40 
ca«te» Ibe Seventh Qunuiucnnnl giv.s i 
hst oft)’ and the Flucahon O/e (l‘)ll) m 
vvhuh ccitam Bchoiorships are said to be 
rccncd for ‘ depressed chvscs' enumentes 
I castes ami tribe, who aie euphcmisticalh 
calle<l “eihicatiouallj badkwanl cl isses. In 
the h't two reports Inl! and fore t tribes an 

mixes! lip with other 

Vdditions to the list mcix made Mithont 
inv rhyme or reason as the following froin 
the Scaenth tlmmincnnial Rcmow of Ikiigal 
«hows 

^k?a^cla«« auchare the Jop* « NMlw 
the Xtohisyas the '^utradiars {chapter IK p {*<1 
It will no doubt surprise manj to cco tint, 
in the midst of steady educational progress in 

the counlci, edncatiomll} 'Tjacknanl ’ clis«es 
crop up at the whim an I eapnee of certain 
otllcials 

VII L\ii Ittn-fs ofStris iM. CisTr 
|)|^|\TTI1)Xs is Ddlcvtios M RhOITs 
TheeBects of stressing ca tc diflircncis 
III educational reports arc bad enoogh in 
themohes inasmuch ns they at least 
eiveimiato certain readers and mav rou c 
feehiUof hatred and resentment again 1 1 heir 
miDPoacd somal superior. Rut the mischief 
w irot confined to paper alone It spreads far 
nnd wide and in the large number of schools 
of the cowntn often r. vivi s and accentuates 
the invidious distinction between one taste 
mid another \\ o shall imdirsUnd how it all 
hainiens if nc remember tht m inner of 
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collecting Stit^ticnl forms con 

f-iiiiing such hends os "llindcis — L oa\ castes, 
High co«tcs”* etc , nnd with o long list of the 
“dopiO'Scd dosses” at the foot-note, ore sent 
down to oil schools Theic ore thoneonds of 
LoMcr ond Higher Primor^ Schools, os well 
os Middle ond High Schools In these 
schools, the teochers moKc cnqmncs, in 
course of i\luch they have often to osk o boj 
whether he is o Hhobo, or o Horn or a Po<l or 
i iSotnosudro, ote, ond imprudent ond nnchori- 
toblo lomirka nioj not iniproboblj bo mode 
giving rise to feelings of hotrod and indig 
mlion in the minds of the bo} ond bis 
giioidnii In this vvo}, cducotional niithoii- 
tics, whoac diitv it IS to keep cfhicatioiiol 
institutions clean ond unpolluted bj norroa 
coslc jircjiidiccs, roke up these evils where 
Ihcv were unpcrccivcd bofoio ond ncccntuotc 
tliein where tUo^ c^ist m o lotcut form Plic 
pnsaibilit) of this misclucf is admittoil in the 
Census Report 1921, Vol I, port 193 

riierc IS uiKloubteilly some dvofror ni pivms 
nffonco 1) niaVmg Inn public rcnoct sooal distinc(ion« 
irhiih mny deemed inudioiu 

VIII No Castl or Commi mj nivs 

IV I]vi L\ RrpofTs 

Wo hovo seen th-it prior to 1907 the 
tducotionol icports of Bongol were mostly 
free from the tendenej (winch become more 
oml more niorkcd oFtcrwoids), to moke luvi 
dioiis distinction between coste ond caste 

* Cf J^engal form No 12"! (Bcngnli) In Pengal 
fi rm P"inotcthc following headings 

WvS WWK. 

iinJer the h( ad lhe«c sub hm h Oiiiir 

(t) ft’-S ( fhn 
(5^) gTiHR ( g^, nrlijR ngfi ) 


^Unthinkable though it nio) seem now, 
wos a time when even the pro-Sfoslcm hns 
the Government which is crooting hovoc 
the counfrj for the lost cpnrter of a ccnfifO 
was totally obscnt I sholl conclude tl>*s 
orticic b} quoting o few posssges from t^o 
Review of rdncotioii in Indio in IS'^b 
order to show tint of tint tune, there weie 
ottempts mode to sot Moslems ogoinst Hinib’’ 
os there were none to set Hindus tgun*^ 
Hindua 


Refciriiig to certain spccnl icconinicnd* 
tions 111 fovoiir of Modems made b) the Pdi' 
cotioii Commission of 1SS5, the Jmb* 
Government’s obscrvotions were 

blwciil cneourngem'*nt (o nnj elm k 1 1 tUJl A' 
ml and it will be a sore reproncli to the '1“ ■*„ 
msiis if tlie i>nl» thev liave shoun m lothfr 
doc» not stir (hem iij) to a course of lio/iounij' 
Hclivitf to a determination that whnkur Ih ir 
M irlnoss 111 the past they vill not siitf r diem'fh* 
to be outstripped in the future (o a toim 
that self help ana self sscrihee ire. at once noijc 
I>tmcii3« of conduct nnd surer ToaiU to 
Hitccm than aseclarnn rcserreor the hop'' of esffi 
(lonni indulgence 

1 rom the Government of Indii’s Ih hh' 
tioii, Jid> 1883, in reference to o mcmorisl 
snbmiUcd b> tlio XitionnI Mnlnnitindt'' 
Assocntion 


Jt i> only by fouihb plicjng ihmscbcs in 1 
with the llintius nnd wikmg full iiJrai figc of ‘h 
Oovemment svsicm of high sj-icoiall' ' iwiJJ" 
I Jh aUon ih-u the Jlliilnmmndans can JiO]« /* nr 
to hold tlieiroun in respect of thehclUr iWi-ript 
of fetote Mppointmcnl“ 


liicn, ogiun, 

In appljing the recommrnditions (of the n 
mission)— care niiiit be tafecn to aroil nniiooc»'^‘»ry 
widening of the tio« betivocii the Miihui'Oia I" 
wvi'ik thVwst tS "iWc WJTmnviTia > 


Coiitrist tlu« spirit With the pre-icnt onf 
One IS rcniiiulGd of the foiiioii« line of thi 
poet — “1 lom wliot 0 Iioiglit fallen how low 





Book* hi tin imitcij tl t urojH-m un I 
.. T 1 an ,n Till IUmiw ]{iit 

nil A'S'i^nl.-iun.iboRuininW^L New-m>cr.. ixnoli 

'-irr' nrrr/.Uci;- sr:! 

imMi«linL-K.l‘t"r. Tiu KtMl» 


siuioiiu-*- My, ‘.VL'a-.'* vsv; 

t'f CJIfT I Iff, Cite '» 

hr,,, i'4i .'''’r,, ''';;l',„<,r,„'i«3 

nmnirfl lijf all »c<li«iH ot r']*"!. »iiiv««i «h 

livl inwj ‘he rml fho.U‘ Vo««ln1fce 

IfT ni ani nMum a iii .tic hMor? o* 

™b",n.,-h lh.l » "rrl ,., .h n™™"™"- 

mntlrrn IV-iiSil Here al^o “* , i,,„nM! int< ' 
of Mr Min-nlranatli ‘”7- " hTl !,«"» • 

\.ii,m ,„ jMi".-, riV“.io,b. 

«Ii»Ung;ii 'h^l all Imlm K”**! f I nt'lal l*a‘ 

.Up. of >1,0 ‘™ i;;'„,i.ri. ..,1,0 

p!iolos,raih« vin’ 0> ec amral of Mahatma 

Umt?y an! W Trpiva«.t the 

fiandlii mi tho fitl'l he nvnt of many 

thwishl of Mwlcm In !i» to ‘h® onnni^^ ainmcth 
of h . countfjmrn -hit taming ;„.l 

of rhar»(tcr an 1 .fUnKM to ft*^ 

tiiwroiii lotellfxt hal "J'.", ihf»<^ ”> e»' 
from the i-ol lio miiiJ M"'’* v * tdnmc of the 
m ihc volume liefon. »• ‘h „y youth 

mirrtf,! work ami Jiamnj *" 1'“.,“:^ bou^ of "e" 

Iho muliT tvi'l hnl }’‘^_i*o( tbc i» nod »*>nchP» 

inforravtion rtKJinln^ «„.,„t to Ihc Wrth of 

iSotonErca* a Mnt h of „{ iho ualwnal 

llmdii rttiARi^Ti't: , the ‘^„™,.paiMr and other 
moreimil, the l<on(n1i a'ece . I nhmo ^maj 
Kno-liealt the oirljr days r ^oUn-nSI these han 
wlriKstnd hf'^. ‘T ‘•f.Ln Chwdra m *ho 

Wn trralol in a Irejh style- 11'!” .v i,(p bal hem 

wine nf ihn yonihfnl ***'’^^ ®nn«8 and t«e hare 

trh.ried tbroiiKh Mxnia ^ fifly jeiw 

SJ; :'i' :„r 


rhe t .Iniim »dl bean im|«)rtanl iM>iircc b.K V to all 
Jinhmlt of the biilory cf J 'ih witiiry I-cneal it. 
Vii iV a.i«i‘ an I IS sure t > l« npiirceiateii by thi 
Malm.. I'lWt "e <‘''“1 

HtKilwn of thw niM l«o nlunies wbi li mil 
•om^etc these memoir'. . » . ■ n 

^r«oT>l»« mxea'ary by «ay of eaiitnti to llio 
1 ol hsbers It IS to U fei-'TCtlnl lint 
Iw.Mlih aotk till Its author d. |.i!i«l th's I fe 
TI^ ebrr teluMiPi a.ll hf'e «<» he rviiKsl hr li 
Imtid* of the author aho ha I Jwi bis n uim Iw 
t I« sbonhl la. ukrii to raelietr all mi«lake« some of 
Uah have unforiunatel) found tbcir «ay into tin 
iinicr fcticw Two in«tai)ic8 vtill iiitlifo 
iIkxi h iho author wuh born in at"* Hmu-h his 
wTw los-tcvl away in (which sad *'ent 

Ibt l«nW) wo have It on the front jmso-lHj7 3^1 
'Tkonihir Ml I S'* there k a n;f<n.nec In n 
naTimiml WI>K « '' ‘ho capl Illation of Indi\ y 
or Jnpland from « "O”' i" 

Mwmtohvn Isjsi^ iam/if/erp /hroaijji Th H is 
.Inullv wrone the sonj; weiirs in a dnmia not n 
nnrer It l^" 'lanomohnii l-o«e namol Harisli 
!!|^uira ^ Mvondl), Manomohan llnbii In I not imc 
todo w«th /hroy''/;* "hijh 

•ntiiii bv Iratapihaiulra f hose Inoao oiirims 
inaccurariw ahoiiIJ l« i-nrrfully wnakil out lu Uil 
volnmca to come 1 myaritj vs ffv 

' IMH\ Mir\ Nil I U ('"Z"* 

; ,, u; 

^ *IVI*U n//cnfier* 1 rirti Jit > </ n« < 

rr/ Ifrtti”} To I'f had of t!' f-'i/dj 

' dlffeney. /htf Tai l!l3i, OiUiitt I 

! H r Thomsa Ifnll iml a well known munoir on '11*- 
e Mua depoMts of India" la the first acithintulivo work 
^ «n Inliai mua. lie lubhcntion dates thirty years back 
ai I the Tolumo U out of print (Mem tl H I '*>1 •'-I 

„ IkBK \ftcr tweiitv jesra (in in) Dr to^Ein llrown 

t in a IntlWm (Indum Jodiiatries and Ijibout ^o iJ) 
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ha'« iliiU with the cominmwl *V' 

and >t lias iKxn Mi|ii.hincnlcil in "’n ’’■{ 

l.uhlicalion 111 the same Bcrjw (No 10) I y Mf O > . 
lloljson- Notes on the Marlelinjr and lTlih7'Stion of 
JllCA ' 

The lotiim-' iiiulcr rmcM hi« its aim *imihr }« the 
nl>ove bulletins but Ins a ulder fidiirc ol romi»il»tion 
Ih booV IS full of noteworthe f ictors which h«Tt 
Ixtii trcatcil with ndwiiiate il*‘liUls and there arc 
imiiortant di-wu^ions on inluahk commenial ami 
indintn'il i.racticw whuh demand jirojKr attention ol 
the people eonccrncil llic Htatistical tiirurca r«onl«! 
«p to l' 11 for Indn an.l to for other «>«ntn« 
liiero ore scren chapters iie*idcs the Introilnetorreha) ter 
and the opi*cii<licei 

Tlie WTipanliie BtatcmtiiU of the r£>u1u of 

chcimeal nnalisis of the difliiriil Vmds 
bo of little interest to those for 

vrittcn V short a'connt of the ecolocy and niU n 
of all dci«sit3 of markcuble suca in Indw «wM 
have been more u eful There are 
indieatinR hiimcsl proof mubnR-inore 
t)C paid to the second e<lition of the liooV \s «tj^s 
the wmreos of infornnlion the 
. INI of htemturo in the last pare of b<wl m 
list howeur la.ls the name of a '<^5^ 
tHihh(“ilion ri The Almcral fnciustrj ••ir 
I howdhury has (n addition colloctol Mme lirst hand 
informations from eap«.rt8 ns statid m his pnfniory 
note , 

Taooflho salient featiift's of the 
attract the reader b attention r» ( 1 ) 

Kln iihlh of lima and (.’) m^Sdia 

liado prnetiees of a swtion of V^tne 

(0 nio imiiorlanec of testinjj imea for di ««•«« 

imSlr SrK!“tor rach" t<-.Uiic «• 

SLS'nTi ""See?™ f' ""T'. 

testers reeanbnE aoltaje strenKtU 

lEcc^ aTnc in the market for aflbrd;^ he 
ndxantacrof reapmjr its fruits to the ronsumcTs (u) 
nntrjjf ^irem llroan and tlr Ilolwon coadem 
S the & practices of some of the India., 

lirnis ^d the latter in addition mcntioncil that a 
SiTof doubt as to the securitj of Indian «»PP^^ 
sni^dinc among consuim.r3 and he foliei^ 
,mnuS ih^lerrcntimi of proiicr aiitbonty Mt 
XSry in h.s book sounds sicnal of 

dam lie has mven h.s csperieiice m Iiidia of the 

too late,^and for this punwse he suggests ways and 
m^ns to mimmizc illegitimate trading INs ay^ of 
n^«idiravera --e and hia chart on a stand^l grading 

of t?io total production of the world— an Empire 


board can <-ontro1 the whole Indt and ran ) tit it 
""'■Vlr'' (’homfhiirj'*^diwrvo thanks 

lious mica merchants for anggi-ting I ntc^ ^ 

to ujlift the mica trade of India and ">,W' 
rontfdcnec The ’volume is sure to attmet dtem o^ 
ofiheiMiblie ns It place- before them the Icciini i t 
and jUTMjK’eN of Indian mica Industr)^ HisWA- 

1 I MUMI.VTW. m TIIK 
S 0 I’ 1 I^ % a •I' hiriirlcr f . 

t»A Trfroi IhdtranI jmUifM bi/ IMf 
l/ttve Demy ‘seo, IP uG, i nee . >* tiet 
n,„ n .m« ol loci.™ 

l.onicUr 10 Iht l«)lcnc IuotHs ” 

-ociftr It romt lomi, Vi'ilo™? 'L”'„ ihc 
n.W lot Ihc fcocnil public •'“J .rt" „^muni 
I sotene Pinlofophs "] ru-in^^M^ndlr nscidol 

«,le.1-n deeper insight into it bcm^aturi 
l>ook for the uninitiated l<, 

;ri.»^u^roW'Es^ 

out and to hare intcrpOswl a ijnwnon i 

.omlcnscl tel po emuol ood more ctet 
icbnowJwlired, protot>w ' ’l^^lu/nriinity elo'V®'^ 
St il. ni.lcmli 1 > loo W [K,r oS iffllo^l’E 
The ihcosophids hsie ® ,' „*nd also 

«;,cnlllic Ibc-'te-"';'',''!" “'™° S)0lH H''!"!'";';, 
own ojiimons on soch tilings “ Matter 't"' ‘} 

Nilar frystem and space ofthe^c '■« * 

1 * hiTdlr occcc-cly to B»y III 'L arc ooin co’l 
ciniolbc c«'ilyjlo''b“l''' Itli III 

cllcil Kiciitilic thconcj on thc^ S the ncieotn' ' 
this howcicr we do not imply im» nceM'ar'*' 

ISiicV neb* iml Ibo tb™»P'‘'>' "" 

Ih,ch iro bbcly to bo StoCT 

,^c &c And on P I”' is ‘hero referred 
a new grammar for Mmo iShvats y 
to as ‘ our great soulyd f rotiier ihcotn'i huts «s 

\nthmetie liowcver •» j®“'"®JcuIaUoi. l.i«" 
f«»r ordinary mortals bo tin- , ifrtnt 1 au '' 
p. 2 12 ns to the “length of span '"tat 

difficnlt to Kcplain <r, ^ ty 7 to ge‘ 

ffoTrobnl (■™'^l"oV;''^/‘®7"„c''''obUm "ino’Ttibd 

.ccir iin 55'.:. "rSufiStt. »■' 



uooK BWir.w^; 


«liO InN atira ted to th 
ui.hi.u* of rh-i*-ci>’»y Kii 
w IH fflni'lcr 


nn I , ,5 'oilly rw««J‘t*- 
t fml an abl 

I » I JUTTMtl**'*** 


TUf H’LtnTl»)NVl< 

VN< itM iiiNin- 1> « 

/Vn/M,-./- Tn ( I'txlr" Cul^r ,4 ^ 

I'foL “into.H Kncnir 
t hi»tonafi I 


. I j lUrJf 
,.i O'' I 
. ,,, IIJ 


\s iNnoin»'rinN ToM>nju- 

j „« 7 T«. .. 

’ '"-n-i email '"^u ' h 

l'wf<*aor (H The Nature of th" '*lal 

1 »> T1jc $!<<■« of tltc ^ “h, Vhe^utt and the fntrrin 
tioeiaKornmnnile ^ pntifc fH I of 

„p,H whjeh ap-to-iUtc >i «'*<’ 

■ ‘ , jiVam-c towaov “"I®" 


V L * r till fir4 mvlc U* ril‘“ta“ " the li^ea T/ ^“‘‘Jkhs «i*'imli«rn“a'''c intro 


u<ietiy • 

oiiplc-1 with rrof >' 
UlDlll*'' 


Till 


If 


^KfAl DSNVMfCOh tj"''l'' 

(hrl M I t' n 

the pre««rnt ifijr after a 




'.■‘rx ifi”ur£ u s-,r,".',:'''»..'ri''7 

itXhX'SKow pra 'p!”^;„‘-'’,;;;l;";i"Thli 


mr-c tnin .mu...--. ... .-v . r^» t the t.dnmc and 
roolprchm^lTen^9^ ol »f« ^'l , _ MaWiahet >»' 

TafK'y of the Bhichhar. 

•nrleroniT 10 *« rr^too'' ", ^ „„ 1 , 

fuirl'y lioiie foH iii'iiri to a 
inlCTwl and imrortanee If the wi i 
n-pen or con*ilfratm * »n 1 .linfiaUty 

»ii|*Tiontv m •'P*'''” “,1,,. ..here "o* “," 

aril yet her .«wa “t *'„V^ ,« I mrthod. 

aen ! Tit hut the oaUjom" of . J ^,n let and 
of cliralioii Val.o.ZT «ht<-h •**" 

nr^.t anoiiitfie J. freitliit anirihm 

«uU make that uUnJe « «•» "Oi 

want .1 an addinilc "J- ,he ho.ioo ^of Think .1 t of lb "“’"h ", .h th 

mplilSI iii*ll 


ol Prof ‘•anto.f 


Vhiptrt to'Tn liaiV^ hi*tor» lb' “^otl 

-. piclaof Julian J'l""!.'.?" ,„f Home Idn-at^m 

nuy la, mention^ the fo' w^mlan n"! Ilit-bt 

W^umUry „,„ri,.<IJbi-t No<alio«al 


lone n«)rc than any l^.iuly wt, hive ft’' 

,bo bHtor. iiy of f>7“; “V" - .Kfi^rtTort of dill) 
il ant uttfraneea of ' I'l';, C^,,T. and th 

s«if«3iirf'r,s 

■'1 1”” J™i ?! 1“ ite.f tt»-K"s • '’pr' 



...JH of mailer ii— 
inched It w worthy o* In'todiK 
*tndi*s in Indian history 
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Inrii cxhiii ted hj fislitin^' a^un'-t (he Mictitific 
ciutiiri, of the \^c t If thu'C IS niij cjvil^tion in the 
« c,fcrji irorld it iii spite of (hat so ciHcd 
dxnaniic \n(l the authors hoix is stien^hoied 
l>y the net that ‘le^us holds the Lev to (he problems 
of our romjiicx modern world (p 'W) I tnn->t ha\c 
tiJccii this last remnik la cjnioal if I had not known 
that the author is a Glin^lian ii)issioiiar\ My 
authorit' IS Dr T {i tracer uliose ponderous 

twcnlj \olunic« of the Oofilrn Jliuqfi have Iiccii r 
lie pair to seholar* Uc long a^ropnt }» foot heavjl) 
on nii;r such proposition hv coiiclodmg tlwt, if 
liiiroinit) followed lesus strietli the \prj existence 
of the net would hire been threatened h\ this lime 
VcconJing to this "ivant Jesus tenehings in some 
re'jiects struck straight at the root not mertl> of 
I inl bo lets but of human existence ff the majority 
ofminkinu rtfii-ed to purcha-'c a chance of saving 
their votiK with the eortainity of extingnishing (he 
i-lH'cie® it waa hecau^c of this life nnd death 
cjucsfion 

Mhcn the author eomc-> to Indian rrKmcralion he 
15 temidcd to throw up Jus hand in dcbinii (p hlj 
iis he encounters almost uiaujicnihlc olistaeW of which 
he cnuiiierafcs a do7Cii but the foreign cxploilUioii 
and inis^oxcnuiKnt he docs not count among them 
Ills gro.itoxt dinuultv 1^ that movements of social 
reform hcic are not oaeked by rchinon Jfero certain 
Iv (here, is oecaxion to throw uji one s hands m dcs|tair 
when ono finds that people come thou ands of iniU-' 
to preach an ohbolcto gospel but do not know for 
examilo tint l»ajx Itam Mohuu Ro> bi'cd Im social 
reform niovomcnts on the greit (lowtr of rchoioii 
**0 did Jxoshub Cluiiider ^on and nmnj ollicn! 

The aiitlior fpiotcs with nppnival ^Our LonI lo»cd 
man as none other peer di<l (j ‘lo) I it not 
sImIuIcIv udi iiloiis to 8a\ so of a man whocimc 
half 1 milltniuni after the j.ioat I luhlha* \imI ji 


oldest religion hut it is al o the jnrent of all other 
forma of religion ' In order to Buhstanliatc such a 
thundering claim some amount of hiafonco comm 
rativc criliciam would be required Jhit Mr Tam has 
attempted notlung of the kind He simplj sajs that 
at one time Jainism was tniisht orallj nnd rmnor 
Jaiiii teachers nlieponrcd it Ihc oldest coinjnlation 
of allt^riM ponstitiites the sncj-pd lilpnitnrc of the 
Hindus The Tewish and the Christian sacred htcri 
ture IS nlaO composed in allegorical stjh, p 1 f'lwh 
flj» easy triiiinph is not of science, nhico JTr Jam 
claims for his liook \\ e find his philosophy i= alliwl 
tobankhya e»»i Vatshcsika ns he takes the world 
composed of things which are eternal— r j sotih 
nnd atoms of matter ’ lie seems to lie i„noraiit of 
the Vedanta philosophj nnl of the criticism it ofTcrs 
to such an explanation of the world so here also hi 
chum proves to he empty sound If tested in the 
lif^ht of the advanced Idealistic philosophy of tedaj 
hib sp, does not stand a moment s Birutinj In 

one thing and that seems to he the mam obiect of 
his book his eiideavotir has been eery fruitful Ih 
lia.*> collected an enormous ciuantity of matcnils /roii! 
(hribliin Bciiptiinsj and olhcr niithonliis -earlv 
1 athers doirmrarda— to sbon a i\arallpli«ro liclwceii 
Tainum and (hndianitx rhoiigh certain point'- wi'i 
to be stretched he has Ixxm cmmcntlj buccc8«fni in 
his aftcnipt The oiilj di/Ttrencc ho liiuN W'wn *0 
two ts the one ilc'-tribcs the life of the God Man 
in plain langtngi the other docM it wilb allcoxnci'} 
oneiitntion p IR. Here also his nietbod In« pDjwl 
him false 1115 object is (o show the Ixirrojini of tu" 
rhnstuii dixIrmpH fioin Iaini«in In onler lo do 
that the iiijfhieal rJiaracter of f hnsfLanity mtwt Is 
proved fiM Ihit lie has not nltcmitcail 
doetnnes arc net proved ntlegnncal the mere | amlle 
lism wilt not sati’lv the historieat school 'the rnciJi *« 

IS finltv m anolhir respect In onUr lo show lu^ 


whal lb tile nature of this love’ tcius m> fovwl liorrownl 1 y Chnsiiimlj the- priority c f laimsai mu'J 

niBukmd that ho unhesitalinph consi^nwl 'J’’' ^ai cent l»c brst «ianiahed otherwise the tahlc. 


of them In where tliov are tormented with ^weej i.._ 
nil I -iiasliing of teeth from ctcrnilj lo ctinulx nnd 
lhatbi'eim»c incii’o first parents committexl a crime 
This IS ju-tiec ai il love rolled into one llic icligioo 
ofloTi-Jjis one dortnne and that is the loinneof 
iiiuver'Cil dilation bavs Dr Carpenter Ihe Hud 
dhist scheme prochiras the ultimate salvilioii of all 
b"iDg» (hristiamiv iii its ino-t Hile»prc.u! hisloric 
forms still condtinns all uneoiintccl inimlcr to endles-* 
lormcnt and iinecising sin D e only wa> out of it 
• is to explain away Ihe jW'sage Tliat Jiavboon i»n>j>«>ad 
be main Ihit that is not to l>c Dr \ Ixirrsbcim 
a Jen 1 )J 1 irlh and nfbrisliaii hv Pcmuasiou a 
speciidist 111 Ifclrtn and (Jrcek Into iht largun aam 
(hat in lus niiiul the Mords of our Ixinl ns mordrd 
III the. (tospel® convey this imircs ion ihil there is 
m eteniitv of j tioHhiiieuf 

the oh 1 j nslcsming fi-alun of tliclionk is ibit eien 
the ( hristijn missionaries are changing their view 
jioiut alfOut other rtJi-,io«s Utiaiise the autbnra 
own ex|>cricii u in India teals to Ihc conviction tbat 
India his tini<pic amt ininluahio t-pintixa! gitta In 
Oder the modeni world ' gn it relief tudoixl If 
s a real bcnUmeiit nnd is in good fiilh, attetl 


— liotiirnsl 

a.aiiist fniiiisni is he has not referred to iiij Jsi'* 
aiilhorily mote uncient than Chris(ianity Vnl Ihfs 
iwrallcls iwn la traced to litcratun- nc-ircr at hxmi 
On Ihc other baud hi'toncil contact Ijctwccii the two 
culls must tie proicd by docunieiifary evidence 
far as lubtoncsi ovilciiei, is conccrnisf Itiid Ihisni h'' 
a far lii^icr tinuii Ihit that is another etorj Meat 
jf it IS Miown that I>oth have, drawn iij-on i conmon 
source f , , - v 

However the nutbor is earnest and his wkik is 
thought provoking 

DiiiiUMU CSV1 II Vi ncxTCMUi'it 

l\fcUn.V\Cl VADP Ml ( I’M I 

bv fbr fttsiiranfr I'libtirily Oi III 10, 
hofil Inbnre /Vice /i» / nil 

lliis IS an iiscfnl compilition nniiinllv |ulili he*' 
Irt Mr 's Ifc lull fjr the ticncfil »>t instiniiicc workers 
III liidw It conliiins all iicecsoinry mtli iiHrs 
regarding insurance coinjianu's Indian nnd 
traiisaitiiig business in this country Is'mocs stall [' 
cal t irticnlnra the laxik has an islnealivc aspc' i 
sonic of Iho inlncatc j rohlems of life ^“•irwin 
have l-ccii explunnl in Ihc preface lnion>iaU|”< 


Mah-itma (lainlliia { ropfwifioii Ihit (here iroalJ tio hope this elcfect will be remrelied m fi t 
no pro'cljtirmg in Swianij liieha 


C f 


iits(-M ( iiui<n Win A^D^cI^^cI rj 

( U Jim illjliibtii Thf /fi/mn ;Vrss Iff 

Vceonling lo Ihc author “Jami^m is not only tb- 


UWl.ION MOKM." \\D Tin 
IJCl 1/ / /Wfirr/, If { fjiHlt 
AUrn nut t uirtn I imil'fl nu I'lt-r 
tha| ter \ in of the liook iicgiiis thus 
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S' '.'s" Ss"?. ““sp; » 

S""S''”V 5 i'' ^S.tee "hM ’bS » 

rc'r.iiJ^.ceDoe oE superstition ^ ,^^*J’?fl(i\|>Ie the 
ana wonders my ^rf., . The’' anthori 

lUler-that are more ' 1 ,,,,,, j.^u inertia 

e^i linatmii IS that '"^"i „ steadyiiK' inHuenee 

Mhiih may have some jalue m ^ Jlft-Sitcntmut 
batTih.chassuredi) mduec tKi! they f«r 

a static unadyentnroiis mmJ Thus tncy 

*««h. .rf .taA l»« 

comfirt to have onr '‘','i.^"‘Vr for lad. 

chitjje' Many l>y ,t a ehsldish sisse 

oE oTporlumly W^'TOir rctMui d 

r;s/S3‘,\.otr*s’s« .h.. oMbj 

nr of th»aliilt sihoo in houTsof ^ |( 

l llrtratcly ‘'Li‘^\n,Unl «hstmi«l»e 

this lie *u in enli»titene<l r Oo *jrertis>‘ 

'Sl”.K~Soi 'ikS ."ps,„f'SS.-'''“.»S 

1”;''"™.°' 'S'Tss.to.-.js 

Eiimisli the ausner'-r-.’op'e "J*v.,p**o^n ^ht 
lidp’ft-s and inert to deiicnd coheir ^ ,1,^ 

for «ucis>? arc only loo P^lv sayV It i* » 
nObtruiis. Hut the antlior ^rthuig nhich 

penlots polity to pm >o',' ® '"K? a «ax 

^xks ti^iEi or »''t*«"le r^^ Wood 

ot ,ellio« t&e last word „e«,l 

WfitM 111 the . ?"u,« been wnttcn oith 

perpelusl renewal )*,“ ih* "author has not 

this olieet and m i .nmuion or of »clf 

orerlooVeil the value of ijoonshio.j the 

control and Sr the eiohino" 

nmard and b^SlC life of the spirit ^ ,o„ehn<^^ 
of the d tine in man ihis '?*y„n_x2ed souftcs of 
and aiiirinn^' but *¥”{,,*%, n?^s riws«l »•»«« 
pmer nnhm^ns jm^ P’ It^nmiert or. devotion 


pmer nuhiti ns and it tno .ievuiMHi 

ve moral achievetn^t* of «> the normal 

or purification which soemed mpo sioic w 
maS tlorahty IS the which all 

means ot atUiniD., u ao«' _.„ja activities nm h 
Ihe Uichcr reaches of '.h® . ™ mner hfc an. 

I dit up the frinses aiid ,„il^ and purpo-.e- 

nls.o.,‘^ V dnheat^ 

fql litc an iiisieUt mio ..L part of tbi 

undjsUndme inmortant^ part »»'d 

nlicions life perhaps 'I*® the moral Uw 

1 rocecd from a reasonciV Imtn Imt n 

L-iviu ,s not thcrefon rthRion Ulc 

iho bedroeV on w^ch mo has^souchl to reconciU. 
their stand Thus the author ha csamioa 

reason with moraU and unified all the 

lion of the process by which he ^ b„t 

three faculties may not ro potion HL-rt 

wOl certainly remove the '?fS^*CSh mason and Inith 
the micll^Cnhi h isid®;'*!®®' l^T vornme » 

IS oppMfi to relision * ^ poumh 

•IV 1 ure in leed and want to f . honest dool Is 
r T !h„r pun.s O 

HINDI FVMILIF.-' !'• o»f f*'** 

a,n.Miat II l*f>V , wf 

• MixeiHr f'-rtircift Ui'iift p,^l‘ 1 l» 

W.ol. s',r-JV« Cinn/o f?' bound volums 

This well pnnteil and 'troivO 


mmmm 

txtiraU a ftw customs anct priciires i I'u 
Mirations bke the i'anchayet 

S™r."v oi to zr"..r 

infer marnw he id,o l«iiits out ibe 

™3u.«<l lantoieM’l, 

""'"C.Jf i y' AS" ™, ti" E..»t ” tb. tattot 

ES"V,'X, “-f .TSS 'XSK 
Syy.'l'^' WS 

onTor-pvsiiesjmpal&y on the P»»‘ o| 
edu ateil "tet l^T It Iht 

'•wm hM beeii dilated on md the author 
iJ,«s It may bi. and with confidence thnt this 
."iia'mSuro wlll^'Tove toU \P'Cl 

1,«,„ and It may be hopjrf that it wilt swi 1 1 
IJl^Ueil else there and be an all Indn law 


i WTF VM> crrOIT IN INDIV *• 

\,;r« W HCh«'n*f f’A f' (/fr^fjirr./) I C S fir 
Onrn iC Oj_ IJ 1 -I ^>c^'enf"f hj j^n i s 
$mhT} Sir Mfirolut nil’'!/ Uforialrl Prinltn V mil 
Urn! V-vIras 

This rcbcarch into the ints-rcoimcction of caslt. and 
ct’dit m a rurd area consisting of ot tdlagts in tlu 
mid tiaoirnfic valley arose out of an mve'lv-stion 

^.^u^^{aWe**«eK.?eo''‘''and^ dVS 

from these have been gcnerJiz^ fi^r the bcnetit of tUi 
IJTrcader Though the boot, has ^ wntten by an 
XSl^der oflieiat ausyiees the talc told is h 
that has been rented m often from the 
phttrorm-lhedajine of the higher classes or 
^lu 1 aWi Kamal A[ukher]ce in ^s vahiablc intro 
d^touputsU «be Tundizstion of the profession il 
c^« and the proletanaoization of rural groups. I he 
Mthotscla-s-sifiration reveals the interesting l^t that 

fhlS^iTi-salm^hih’^^str e T by ST'^ntlmrEp 

Hmda “w ciSI™. "xh^ 

!«mrf author inters an emptstic prote-t against the 



Tin: MonniiN nnvjDiv tou jur-y, lo^j 


view jUnt the i(cliU iiuiirrctl hj the \ilU;.cr ftw wiJ 
nUk In hi^ opimnn, for which he ci'ct vct> cwI 
t nt rea«rtnv t!ic\ nrc ‘nil nnnroulahlo ii)c>cr> pcnst 
‘lln’ dihU nro merit ihlc not to 


of the term „ 

fxciwible irlun it i* rimeml)''nxl thnt the xHUgfr . 
hvifiK from hnml to mouth , tlunl the finiitr WtirivM 
finiinc nii«l Muxitj, nml «( irpiU niiil |4cnly, nri 
Tchtnclv nirmir nniJ ill drfinrJ Tliii m |I« 
lopuhr view, nml il ix tolie nof«1 ihnl olhei-iltlftm ww 
irJiKfnnf to nlmit it-i truth 

roiITKl-l 

\.N\*iiu lu I’ourAMt \uniTnh vcc’oiintv 
ah VHVt nilMiUf mu /Vier Aim/ir r«y> »../y 
\ t^ro bliatvti (iffirf 'sinttniMon 
Ihii n|>f>rt Fhfiws that nil 


hare I ceil iinni'M? lor exurnple of 72ji/J acri“i 
aei^uiml n* ti rort of niiproriiintcl^ Jti, }h(YO fj 
vmte «iibj« t to comx-tion a-i 1 do not remember th^ 
exart fi^oirr) i nly W nerM < ui, at present he re- 
K»nfnl nx nsricultiiral hmis nndcicn of these Onl\ 
a hn aeriw run t’lrc nnythin^ mon thin an eirlj 
eroj* of liiddj fh'fjKirl jxijre 1!) Nilivi 
o^iipiod h) the hoiues of ‘“afitnl* ncid hdl triiies 
cover almtit Jh ncres 4'i() a-’rcs consi't of upIaiuN 
iKif Inoirn to hxic ever been mhinfeij,’ and 
a drx liarren siirftec ihroiiRhoiil the pa-der jnrt of 
the jear ' The remxitimK 2 (j 0 nercs nl-n are ii'-cfess nt 
nrca«it. bciiiK Ihoai lands, Imt it is stated in Ihi 
I'eport that with the making of suitable fnn ft or 
h) planting tiaeful trees these ari-us eoiild lx? te* 
n A...I cfaimeil and ms to jirodiietivo (f’age 11) jf Uu* 

l riiggestion be eertitieJ hx 




Jnstifnfei, "dwaha (iltarsna |‘»aiitc(»l«an fVdlcRe) 
I’atha hlinxana C^anliniVetan ‘'chonM KaU hhaxana 


income should Iw jirrjiarcd 

\a rejrsrds InnL ilepemts the Auditor^ Afessr^i 




freatmeiil cej^rts and Athletics) the work of all 
these has lie*u di'stnitcd in ifetatl lle<Kli.a ihw an 
(Kbonte ncoount ha-> lieru circn of the mtiiiifanons 
work of frriiukeiaii, which is \ isra ((hsratis inslituti. 
of \pn ultiire and of \ dhgo Ileeonstniitioii !>} the 
I'cvirat of nllnsrc crafts tmdieatioii of inalani 
infusion of a spirit of self help nmons xilliecrs nrd 
other means 

lltojtether the lki»rt makes rcr) intcrc^linc and 
lastnictive readme I lichorc lo the ideal of 
Vista llharui irotne of ni) most cherishesl desires and 
hoixs centre round it ( wish it all success nml a 
hri^lil fiituia 

rhe aiootuit Riven of the Tagore **ep(Hacciiarv 
I cleliratioiis is mtcrcstnn, but is nurkM some 
hipmiilcant ninis sions and one notable nns statement 
It w not true, as stated m the Ileport that fhe 


interest 

fmm l*ati9ar krishi liank diiniiR fhe jesr Tluv 
hiinils tola) 111 J'>7,U7 9 0 It Jias been iiawi c 
perliaiM to deposit sn h a h ce sum with » nirsl 
ai.neiilt»ra1 )»nk 

Jlisneurtoo late lo incml The homulcr an! 
the (»or»n»nR J/rtli should make the ii/most iilorl 
iXKsiblc to ph<x! \isTiJhirnli on n sound linniicial 

Ja«j« 

llMisisMis Cirarn aJii 

ini I ksr hyjhH ^ 

Hiylanl < rtioif AHfn A Um u Hi, f/uf n 1*7! 

This IS ns the subtitle has it *a study in Ih 
'ignifieeneo of tiandhis s^atyamha and se-ks ii 
relate the Indmit Btriirele with fhe forces at work 
‘inee 


the liccinmnR of C hristianitj, itnotcirlier 

.ioldiii Hook of laRore wss eompilod by the Iheautlinr who has nlre-»d> made his mark h> nj* 

Celcbntiotis toinmitiec Tho Celebrations ( ommitiec grip on inlliieiiccs that work unseen and by i etyl 

»lid absoliilily iiothiim to tomiulo or publish the HlmiL.htforivard and fascinating prcjenU lua 
book llie work of oollecling contributions for it was in tbi eoir«c of fcvon chapters Tho irass is Ui 
tommenccsl by othem long Iwfon. the formation imneipic of 6ufri.ring courted by the soHerer, for bn 
of the tAlebralioiis Clniuniittcc aiil the book was sike of tho e avho are in jwm and bondage and I ' 
piiblislifsl bj the Golden Hook of Ingore Commitlec their relief U hal been so understood b} bt f*'*' 
ITjc luiantial administration of \ isva Uharali it i- lo wlion jiam wa-> the raw material of joj 

10 be noted with regret, iloes not appcir lo liave imt even a teneUer but a glonous crown of tnr> 

l>eon m the hands of provident and farsightc*! fellowship Trompted by this siint the monk 
iiersoiis as the following senteiues from the Iteport relcmachiis put a stop to glauiatonaf snows rc 
avould seem to show saenhcing his own life nii(l_ I^nifaw the F^' 


bnghsh missionarj m the rightli Century dicil 
unresisting with his brave band liefore muniutai'' 
pagans Ihe 1 ranciseans followed in their wake 
their motto was Naked carry tho nakctl cross 
and they dwelt on tho beauty joy, spteiiaouri* 
sunenug of marriage to poverty They hare 


It will 1)0 noticed from the Halance Sheet that 
Ihe tola! liability of the (loneral Fund slooil at 
Jts bObls-1-0 on the dOth September IbJl On fh»t 
date this tigurc npnseuted tho net acenmuiated 
deficit for the penoil 1‘'11 The actual accumu 

Jated dehcit was, however, much greater for the sunenug of marriage to poverty .^g, 

bamsad was obliged to transfer Es 18000 approximate- followed through tho centuries I'li 

Iv out of the Life Members INind in 1U27 to liquidate Expenment of Penn whose friendship won tne i n 
i nortion of tho liability of the General t nnd Indians and tho incidents showing the oni^‘i 

Ihc liability of the General Fund has necessitated vietones of the Cross will be read "ith great inic^ 
loans from the Imiicrnl Bank of India on the seenrdy The spirit of Christianity is more ramo/nt 
of xarious ear marked funds. The amount of the over conventional It had, under the tvaiv 

draft on 30th September, 19 U was Ls 26012 5-d taken {n the Grrek Logos doctrine 

It is true that against the present liability of scruple and under Pt kiigiis^lme tracw its ^ . 

Its SOOlS-l 0 wc hold assets to the value of over ten fo the aocienfs ioiig be/oro Chnat hred in tno n 

laU« of rupees But a substantial portion of Uusc That it did not learn anything from 1*'''"} ', r 
oaseU 18 ui^Iind and buddings, and some bank partly fo the deplorable and ,„>t 

dcDoeits which arc not liquid And some invest approach, and the author also protests isiam i 
ments m laud purchase and bank dejKJSifs apj^r to a worW eokwre m tboven^o u> which Jieiieni 
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„U.lnn ftrcif. .".m.S? 

!:a"ci:!:rsT-.7™.;;.;- 

(lUiWi all hil bMi .Pf-J'tl'*. . 'y ,. \ V TiliW 
Cm« anl Siih i f an Ur a"^ ' , 

shoTcl w^il coU l b "’‘’.iQ b> a on in tV 

fontbulionol Ilulms-n miy ^ whicH «, 

id(«5 (1) cniTiction of wfon^ I j ,jj 

bsfice.1 P’;* '“,/'^,Y) thit ihc rabclcnreu 

lu^uch aclf^ho..n auJ 

aitbor then •l-'cnbJ ‘J'® f,hen rolo «> »''® 

?i:r'Jid 's.-s.'";™".. ° «-d-' -"i”"” » 

; lU » - "."r'y 

01 p. “6 «r» J‘'T^w‘^Caa idw bat b« aenwr^'y 

eanteuroriry ot KesniO i^aa i^c 
fire years 


-■"rFir^S“rritsa 

^m§i3fck%mi 

hen-iiloio casL " collection, compruine 

“xr’cl “ "I's. TS.- .;£ 
3r„;fJavc„v,S\r'“. ™.ui,r“ ” ’’ 
a'.t.'SJ'^”!' "S ‘d'®' ‘F"" 

aa ifa» I pjr,8 of literature Quite a 

V ol Hi 

H^«ri£rSSK€ 

Dravidian'^'tb 

„ K ■: WJ-^. % X ’^t 

1 , 1 ,,, il . tirfa ! y?-» iru 6f Aiaura 

CMifjf Rimfrjy 

Whrt tbe Gupta rnlera stand for m tbe ^iw^^rhi 

Sir i,"vf'“"T:i 

sH'.“ ? SI 

a pVi.Vii, well Ht, ir eoeiloit? ofceJ pcblerns 

W'wpiUil pJbliui* «» il“iXV’li; fii'idfr 

Ur u* u^ r Uerli who .a ml fltigable in hia 
r^«-»rc'ici into »be viriom h'lJ* ot In li m history 
T»Ti!uh".?of W'sceru IiiJ.i. tb- Kiiaijiiis oi 

M a» K’l^'by «aVot^VmpIm“lIo‘n.^ 

E trim of tbw co-npl cateddynuty Oat of a b“wilder nc 
f oiai“a he b** granted the certificate of 
auth utic bviiB only to 2t I'atUra tmgl printed m 

?iMt no 4 wiih their tjHonjiru given in paralU 
is tairt no 2 give* his re-constraction ot the 
f'f.Sini.a «« an/ Lhnrt no 1 .* a wonder ul 

kunuicSive pr sontition of tho epigraphic reco^a 
» hi* recontru tion The learned anthor has 
ij.u,,iic 1 S’*!! ut ac’epting Kinchi a* the original 
S««iof Pitliva pjwrr O I the coniriry he pomU 
UOrtI ..-hit callarat br.lga b tweoo North 
..i^biih I<il I— a* their onginal a itle o iit nhenco 
ihev m»n.h I npm and conu-red haochi anl 
^>1 a* tie leilef* ofSouth InJuu history tdl the 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUJ.Y. 19^^ 


FRENCH 

BULLITIN DE LTCOLF UnNCAI^F 
I> EXTREME OZaFNT TW 3<i Hanot 19H1 

The Tireaent volume records the research activities 
bf the famous school of Archaolojj of Indo Ciuon 
ndw Under the able direction of Alon G CJird, s In 
the, thirtieth year i^aue of the EulMui ire find the 
ValUible stuifr on the documents of iUidhatma, 
uanslateil an<f annotated bj Prof Louis dla Anllce- 
Poilssin the renowned Budlhist scholar of Itelsinm 
Then nractically an entire booh on Prehistoric Indo 
China by Madeleine Colani has been printed nchly 
illu traled with maps and plates The b«>h review 
section offers fair criticism and friendly guidance as 
usual The chronicle section of the volume under 
review is specnllv rich through the valuable notes on 
the arch i»oIo^icaI work of the Dutch hast Indies 
rpcentl^ visited by ^fon H Marchal the veteran 
conscrvsfor of Angkor \o less interesting and 
important are the travel notes of MM !>. 1 mot and 
V Goloubew who visited the archawlogicaJ sites of 
Ceylon in 1*130 The School of Hanoi occupies a 
iiniqiiQ place in the saentific etudj of \8intic histor) 
and culture, specially those of the East But ludia 
throughout attracts the attention of this devoted 
group of I rench onentahsts because M M Finot 
louchof, and the present directer tloii CicJ s are 
!>Tofounu students of Sanskrit as well as of the 
Buddhistic culture of India Me hope that in near 
fiituri, tho French (lovornment and (bo colonial 
admiuistratioQ of Indio China will make suitable 
ATrangcmenti for promising Indian echolars to visit 
Indo China and start a new line of fruitful collabora 
tion between the Freinh ind the Indian groups of 
research workers 

Kaiioi** N m 


BENOALI 

GITIGUNJA Vj Ahtl natal V« Bam Bdnt 
2 Chtilarainan Artiiiif AortA Calcutta iJfl /*<• 

B$ 2 Its 3 12 for editions in imjier rarer doth 
hound anl fine hruted elition on nan I ma le paper, 
Tfpeeltrely 

This IS mos(h a reprint of tho oh! foiigs of 
fri Atiil Prasad gen the well known poet amger 
and composer A few now songs hare tound their 
place in the volume The iioccs bare been divided 
according to (heir thonght contonfs into (i> rrigious. 


(2) nature (3) patriotic (4) Imraamti and (5) 
raiscdlinemis songs The rat up is fine and artitii 
and the three designs have been well executed It w 
to be liopcil the book will have wi le pul hcitv 

' PeivArvMAN Sun 


GUJARATI 

klDVBkT ANf KklVDHVM MAN M" 
DIVVS fj Dhira/lal T ‘'hah, 1 1 mfol at llir tasai' 
Piinluiq Piess ihmtdaba I Clol/i lonnd pp 15^ 
Illusbate I Pi lee Pe 1 S 0 (1111} 

H I OR V N kN Girr \ M kN l)H 0, hj Dhimjlal 
T Shah Paiiri Crei // fl Price Pr O-t 0 
lUusIratel (70.1) 

The title of (1) means Twentj days amoncst 
places full of natiirvl scenery and art and of (’) 
‘•The Cave Temples of Fllora’ with introductions by 
Kaka Kalelkar and N C Mchia IC‘^' respectively ' 
twenty dajs tour in the Dang jungles of ‘'urat on 
the banks of the Godavari and the Narmada wila 

t daces like DaiiUtabad Kliulbad (where Aurancreb 
les buried) and kjanta thrown m is described here 
with the eje of our artist The powers of observa 
lion and description displayed in both lhc«e books are 
of a high order and tho subject is so well treats 
as to arouse a keen desire m the minds of those vtb) 
have not jet visited the plscos described mihemt' 
do so at the earliest opportiinitv 

DIRGHAbUKFM TUkkA-i bp Pan Bd adu/ 
l>r I U Pot/nn J a/lot Punted at the 
Prntinq Piess liinaqal/i Cloth bound PP 2 C IrKf 
Its 2(10(193111 

How to attain longevity this is (he auhjort <d 
which the author efl rs his views and observations. 
Thev are lo Bart I a translation of Dr Uirmsnn 
Weliers Ijonnccxbj and the means for the prolonpawnn 
of life and in Part If, of portions of Dr Lomas 

life Vor/e«i*iy Methods But the recommenusiioiH 
of tho«e Furopean doctors hare been modified so a* 
lo Sint Indian conditions and the result is a liooL oi 
great U4C to porial and pul he health workers 

KklNf hp MiknnlaX V Vihla and Bhufant'l 
(. IfhaU Printel at the ISarota Ih-iiitmg Pest Rirsrt' 
l\tl>rr (Illustrat’d) Core pp Ho Pnet Pi 1 0 (IJJl' 
This tri"sIation of Bankim Cbsndra Chsticnis 
novel of the same name was first published in 1 ‘ J 
wh»n wc remember to hsvc notiecil it We are i,ia> 
(bsl a fresh edition lias b'cn called far 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

Mi«s Kalvani Gupti, of ifr twmumuon of the Pwjab Lniver it> She Ha 

«amaren IranatK Gupta, Princiial >fiyo Irt «•»«« Kt'* fljnon? the g rl student5, an 1 fourth 
'•chool Lahore has pa« ed the Main iht on among tl e bo> and girl students conil med and 
tKit n fie previous record of llie nigh st mires 
> obtanHl bv any girl About tuentv thou«anl 

tnloit ajp flred at the Examination this jear 

Women Welfare Movement at Pun 
l|e 1 te I^ly Bi»anta Kuman Chatterji 
f fj ice'Sf Pratul Chitterj ) mile over 







TO PERSIA 

RABIKDRAKATIITAGORi: 


1 1 wns FC'ircd^ dwn >vhrn I srt fmt from 
a Mlingc on tlic oiiteVirts of Cilciilta 
The Ganrros ripplin" nlonjj nn'^cr 
the stirs in the stillnosa of tlio dark The 
bnnehos of betel mit pilmi wired in the 
brco7C agunst the walls of the girtlen The 
air wis hca\j with the composite imell of 
a croi\dctl \onliire. The cir rnshwJ nfoni* 
the winding lines of the sleeping villige 
Here ms in old, etiined brick house, pirt 
of it habitible, the rcet crumbling down , 
here the birred door of n senii urbin store , 
a temple left forlorn , rugged instc linda 
overgrown with weeds , stigmnt pools ind 
thickets The neats of birds in the trees 
nboie had not jet become roeil , the life 
of the Milage hung at stanihtill in the list 
sleep of morning like the Cinges between 
t!ic two tides 

Tlio motor cir mn pist the police stilion 
on flic crossing with its silent bed strewn 
venndi, ind got on to the high roid And 
at once the dust m«ed itself with its 
aggressive modcin smell it wis i first 
cousin of the gis from the cihinst Two 
rows of ancient trees mutely stood in the 
dusk with their dirk magsue foliage, beinng 
witness to thopc old times when by flic shndv 
lioincstcid« of Bengal had flowed the centuries 
of Jiistory now cilm and efdl, noweddjiog 
and turbulent Tins roid reoened ilic 
footprints of* alT tfic successive nifors oT ifie 
cmnitry The Mogul*, the Patinna, temble 
Birghi*, and the sepojs of the Eist India 
Compiny bid all marched along this roid 
proclaiming by the dust they raised the 
viei'situdcs of the counfiy’s government 
Thej hid elephants, camel*, palanquin?, the 
caparisoned horses of the cavalrv men 
Thit rich pageint of ro\al pomp and power 
has vanished like mirage m flie grej dutincc 
of time Only the bullock cart remain?, slow 
and plaintne, bearing the burden of the 
humble misses 

Before us was the Dum Duro icrodromc 


Tlio heims of the electric bneon were 
fli«hiniiont of the liiigc liingir Pirknesis 
Hv still on till wide plim In the vagiieneps 
of the twilight wo could «ce friond* and 
newspiper reporters githenng like shidoivy 
appintinn* 

The time wis up The imclunc d^^l^(^ 
on# with 1 roir into the open “pico from its 
liir riic propellers went round, the dint 
rose, the wind wis igifitcd Begot mfo 
the aeronhne Its covered compirtment with 
gJiss windows on both sides contnmrd two 
rows of wide Icitlicr clntrs and our light 
luggiffo under our feet 

The nernplinc flew nlhcr low is long is 
it WIS pis«ing over Bengil Of the Pirili 
below that WIS evident to iis there seemed Iti 
be no sound no motion, no life , is if for*ikcii 
by the spirit of life it In shrouded facneilh 
a sheet of cheijnered cloth As wo went 
hipher the manifold view of (ho world 
shrivelled into thin scntchcs, Me some 
scribbling? of n forgotlin ige, wlofc linet 
could be seen but no mennirg drei| 1 cred 
At ftbont 10 A M the aeroplane glided 
downwinl? near Allalnbad Bioking out 
through tbc window nt the right I could only 
FCc the fithnmiess bfu'', on the hft the tihcd 
up field ruRhed towards the icropline Tlie 
machine tetiehed ground and moved along, 
bopping ind bumping, unwcicomed bj molhcr 
cartfi 

Tbe aerodrome was nt some di«tince from 
the town On all sides Jij de*oIalc plain 
panting in the sun I felt no Jiiciinafion to 
go down An Indnn ind a European empioirc 
of the eompiny cime to phofograpli me and 
then asked for an niitogriph This almost 
made me smile The Ftan7i9 of Sankaras 
2foftm»utiqfjin were then ringing through my 
held 1 1 id seen onl^ a few moments ago, 
from high above, on tl o gre} cinvis of dust 
below, the straggling signature of the world of 
rblitenfed life, 11 “ if iho dai of annd iJotion 
had cist its anticipated shadow upon the 
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nrc^cnt. The rictnrc I hid «con^3 of a 
dpva tation m -which ill rccnrdi of the T»ist 
hil bc-^n cnscd , the hiatonna gn"!™ 
pc-rminont loi%e ml cicn the icneruble 
foiiidat ons of archacolfgy Luncd deep do\Tn 

*ITere tl c imc-iinQ Ind its fill of «'l. 

shrtcjszinstlmlislf snlionr’s hslt «<■ 

W not till unit felt tlic loUmir <if llic micliiiic 
to an\ con® idcrable degree There -watt, onl' 
the mtolcnblc roir of ita propcllcM I hau 
mehed mv ciri ivith cotton wool in 1 wis 
looking upon thecirth through the windw 
A Pine W1S svU.ng on the chiir .« fr>n! He 
wis a su-’ar cine pi inter from M imHi return 
inghomc” He -nis follow .02 the irmi 1 me 
route on a roller imp md taking breii mi 
clue«e, chocolitc an’ mincnl rvater it 
con.lmt intervals. He hid brought i li-Tte 
mi** 0! new piiiera from C licutti md wi 
rniiPg them undc®cr\ed atteulmn n*«h 
usidiipm care It was not po «iblo to ci 
on conversation with other pa «en«rer« is 
sound was drowned m the 
cnpnc- At one corner *it the * 

opentor with liis earpiece on He « 
his leisure in rciding, sometime* . 

taking his moils The other three { 
mneiune bi tnms, wrote the log of the 1 ® 
had snitches of food, and sleep 
as if wc wore the tinv fragment of » >' "S 
world rescued from a deluge of i** ' 
and carried through the air by a wio^ 

'''Th»”™ol.ino moiintcil hisli" 

W1S strong and the plmc quncred 
It grew quite cold Celow u« was ic 
eiSi, the hir^h and.tv of HijputmYChculcd 
bj the net work of dry river tncks-a 
mourmng vision of eirth’s widowhood 
At list, m the nficrnoon, one 
from afar the eif) of Jidhpur amid t ibe 
hirren desert, and on its fnnge e 
pping nest of the aeroplane On comin 
doirn we found the Presiduil Kunwar Miha 
nq Singh will, h.s wife wailing to rrco.rc «« 
Tlirv took us for tei at their 
hid then birclv the enorgj to evt® , 
lift over for the cl''""* ‘‘J J 

With very greit stnm that I fulfilled m y 
and returned to th" hotel 31,^ 

The hotel had been cstabUslcd by tne 


Alahinji of Jodhpur chiefly for the air 
pi,'*cn»ers The MjIi inji liimse’f c ime to v i»it 
n* in the evening Ills niturnl tiibinih wis 
prmceU Ho is a keen pilof.pos esMug Ins own 
iiiiclunes, and has mistered ill the diUivult 
tricks of iirerift 

Wi hid to flv again eirly nevt morning, 
on thf lit!, of April The wind was ste iJi. r 
thm on the previous diy Wc reached K.nchi 
at noon and received the welcome of Us 
cilireii* in 1 rchtively better slite of liealth 
In liilfmlmiir wc flew igsiu from 
K.ricUi r>thehftwi-thc sea and dc®crt 
md hdl* to the rig it. The wind ro,e tow irds 
the en I of the flight On 1 md the viohuce 

of thewud prove* U'clf on nnnv object® 
Here Its only sign wi* the iwavingof the 
micUine Firdown. on the sci Mreiks of 
fnm touch'd the deep blue »tretcli of wilcr 
bulwc con’d neither Lear the roar, nor sco 
the roll of the wive* 

We were now entering Persn through Ibe 
desert gue« The Governor of Biwhiro scut 
u»i mc««ige of wilcome bv wircle«8 The 
lournev did not last long from Karachi to 
Ja-k which i®i petty villige br the sea on 
the c W of the dc ert A few eamll cube like 
flu roofed mud house, hv sciltercd about 
looking very much like oirtheo chet® 

Wewcot to the reU house built for the 
air pi«®ei)gpr«, nnd sat on the vcrandih Tioni 
there I wUne«®cd the lavi»h geDero«ity of 
pcice and splendour from the sun*et sky 
upon the utter dcslitution of this de«crt plice 
The Pcrsiin ofTcial, here came to offer 
me welcome Onr clnirs were pt iced on the 
smd* outride, nnd 1 had «ome filk with those 
who kucw Engh h I found from their 
speeches thit i’cr®ia wis rcidy to rend 
isundcr the bonds of the p3=t and begin her 
muniev of new life It tl the ®irae everywhere 
among the peoples of the Ea®t, wherever 
they mre showing signs of an awikcnmg The 
objects of their endeavour are a society freed 
from the debris of the past, a mind libcritcd 
from the Irimmcls ef siiperstuution, the 
widcfluig of human relation hip, and accep- 
tmcc of the material world in a scientific 
spint The peoples of the East Inve realized 
that for them the choice lies between as«imi- 
litin" the tend< neies of the modern age or 
recciviBg ihcir tilxil impact. 
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111 iqiU to » ijiicstioj) iboiit tin 
trontmciit meted out to non-'Mulnmmodin 
religious commiuutic«, I loarut that 
formorU, both 7omi«lri iiis md Jhhii- 
pcrsccntod Under the pu>ent icgunc, how 
ever, lohgioii^ lutokrciico wis gone, ind alt 
comtmuutics were enjoying eepnl protection, 
free from the blood ••tinned terror- of religion'- 
iicrconcss Dr Jluhniiuind Mn Khm Sadi.j 
111 hm book on cdiicitiou jj) JVr'-n point-, 
out tint, c\cn rccentb, tlu inlhieneo of the 
pricstliood liid kept tkrsii hqmoli/ed but 
with the piogiO'S of modern idutitioii thiir 
influcnei w is mpidlj dmnni-licd lonncih, 
people of \ inoufi (li^jac-- ind profcs-ioiis 
-itudcnts of Ihtologiei! semiinnea_,ini-3ionaiics 
readers of the (lunn, Sij ids— donned the 
garb and the he id-drc&!!> of the JfitlKh- \\ ith 
the spread of mocfeni cdutation nmong tlie 
ruling class, the piofcesioii of pncstcnft 
became restricted Nowidijs it isiiotci«s 
to put on the dress of a JlulHli fhe nght 
to wear it is gamed oul) b) passing an 
PTamimfion oi on the pijment of i tax Ihe 
new laws haxc dopnxed 90 per cent of 
revious Srullahs to wcat their spcciil dre s 
n the wonls of the wiitei, ^''uch wcicthc 
results of the eontict of I’cisn xvith the 
western xxorld Ihcy could not luxe been 
attained without the Icadcishiji of llcri 
Shah Pahlcvi, the greitost man tint Persia 
has produced foi man) centuries 

Now, let us im igine for n moment that 
a new law has been introduced in India, 
which makes it obligator) on cvciyonc of 
her mimberlcs** priests and mendicants to 
pass a degree exainimfion It ii of course 
true that religious merit cannot be tested b) 
means of an examination, but it is oxen less 
proxed hy drc«s, and self bestowed titles 
Yet our land ha-s accepted that baseless 
proof Millions of our people box? then 
heads in uncritical acquiescence before the 
untested garb aril cnsil) obtainable title, 
and the meagre focal of i stan wg conoh} 
ts being spent on a purpose xxbosc onlj 
return in most cases is nothing but self 
deccotion If renunciation or the religious 
vocation be for one’s inner spiritual groxxtb 
then external guise or titles arc not onJj 
supeifluous but harmful , if the) arc for 
others, then a suitable test is called for If 


leJigion 18 coiucrtcd info i mcuis oflueli 
hood, and social iccognition and influence, 
if « pirticulii dre«s oi conduct is utilmed 
foi adierfising onc'h spnifntl eoinptteneo 
then society must in the interests of its ^elf 
respect, impose n rigid test mi tlieir 
geiniineiit-a 

\\chid to get u)t it ) in the following 
iiioiiiiiig to be rcid) for flight at 4 i 'i 
Uerc'iched ilttshcrc on ilpril Id af fn/f past 
light in the morning llu Goxenior of 
ihishirc xx^is oui host and Ins hospitahtx 
u as unbounded 

rhi«» 18 peiliijH tie moiiicnt when one 
cm note down the iinpiossions of a son of 
(he mothd 1 irth after hi- intim icx with the 
upper HI 

riie cieitnics I had seen in the skx from 
III) ciilicst childhood were clnrufcrizod 
aboxc 111! bx one thing, the eibc of their 
flight ] cm rcmcnibir, xihen a bix f «atx 
the fcoiniig of a kite in the luiclda) skr, ^ 
did not set It down to iiocessitv, but to the 
jox of Its nnimpodcd freedom in the an 
That JO) w 19 expressed not through the 
beaut) of its flight done, but oxen through 
the beiutx of ifb shape Ihe ‘•ids of thr 
bolt, too hive to hiimonwi flienifeelxe' 
xvitb the temper and mood of the wind, and 
tint III", nude thoir vh ipe a thing of beaut' 

Ihe grxtc of the birdV xvings simdarl) i« 
ihe result of their Inrnion) with the au 
^Vnd there ire beside-i the emlJc-s JiHraiomi- 
ol the colour- of the xving® I raving 
asufe Iixiiig cixiturc’ tliire ■" 

the skx the jilix of till clouds which 
filtciid the nxft of til sun if bmlu 
their man) htied faei) pJici" On the earth 
motions arc a conflict, weight iiid in iss rcigti 
thcic uid tliire is on all h mils the dragging 
of bunlens "Whit his chinned us m tin 
111 through the iges i- its iniiniinit) from 
dead weight, — (he eas) so inng of beaut) 

Noxx, mm has it last tronsferred his 
burden to the shies \ccorclingl', the picture 
of his flight IS 1 picture of poxxrr Hh 
motion in the air keeps no liaiinon) with il, 
it oppresses it Ihe coiillitt xxhich so long 
was the portion of (ho cirtii his now mchc<t 
the Bir , there is m this conflict no bi^s 
song blit onl) the growls of the beast The 
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hud, tlic coiKjilcror o^ nu, is givin^r \ont 
toda\ to hkIl shouts of \ icton 

The suii ro e on the horizon The arrognnt 
machine ne\ or tncil to temper itself to mot 
mng flush It remained in disiord with the 
blue of the shj, m perpetual disharmoin 
^Slth the clouds of majestu enne- It is the 
hrabinger of the modcni age free from tlie 
burden of sentiment, tin do-piaer of heaiiti 
who unceinioniousK bruslies aside all that is 
not Useful The eastern horizon was aglow 
with piiih, a niother-o pearl radiance dcs 
cended on the soft blue of the west but the 
machine flew on in the midst of all this like a 
huge black bnziiug cockroach 

As the aeroplane ro-o higher oiir r lation 
ship vfith the earth becaiii' iiirrowci! down 
from that of fi\ c senses to one — of sigh* and 
even that no longer intunatc The earth 
which \vc had known through coirolmiation ot 
testimonies as \ariedU real gnw faint and 
msubatantial the object of iliiei iliMiension'* 
transformed itself into i pictme of one 
dimension Creation moulds usclf as i pirli 
tulir phenomenon within tlu hniit' of 
definite time and space N' lien these u 
'tretihed towards the iindclined cieation i«> 
tnoNes towards eaanescence saw th« 

i irtli in till, prolodc of tint efface- 
meut, itis osisfenee gic" dim it' claims 
on the oonscioiisncss grew fainter 
and fiinter In siioli a -tate of mind, I 
realized, man can grow inicllj dcstmctiae 
if he IS out to i uu bombs from th acr plan 
Then, delicate calculations is to the ofleme 
of the victims ni longer pariljsc hi'* raised 
arm for the set) haMs of that calculation 
has vanished ^\ hen this world, which s- 
I'ealitj, arouses our natural allcctions grows 
obscure, the objects of o ir afliction too 
dwindle to the vani-hing point. The doctnnc' 
' f the Gita arc an aeroplane of this sort 


Baghdad Ihc Cliristian chaplain of that 
force ga\e me the news that they weie daih 
bombing some Arab i lUagcs Old men, 
women and children were being killed in 
discrimuiatclj from the upper regions of 
British Imperialism it wis oasi to kill them 
hecau-e the principle of Imperialism obscure- 
the iiidi\idual Christ ha- recognized men 
as the sou., of God , but to the Clin tiaii 
chaplain of the \ir rorce the I ather along 
with hi 9 Son has c grown unreal, thev can no 
longer be discerned from the altitude of 
IinperLalisin and, thus, throughout the Empire 
pee-ecution i- descending upon the head of 
Christ lit side- the desert dwellers can be 

killed M) easih from the air and their power- 
of retaliation are so inadequate that the 
rcahti of their death too grows dim 
her this reason, armed men of the Vest 
alt sen prone toclai to forget the 
Immaniii of those who hue not s^t learnt 
(heir -cicntitic methods of homicide 

Ihcihiplam nf the Roial Air Force lu 
1 pi| a-ked me lor i message foi his peopie 
uul th< following message wis sent 


ot ' 


’ tlais 




. ....j ibp beginning 
■ aaii M ibc teal of tliiimti to be la the upper 
air (roil ibub comes li^bt ml blows the breath 
f life for all creatures on Ibis earth The peace 
nt It- «lanro Ihc splendour of its eunset the voice 
of eicrmt; m its stnrrj silcocc haie lospircd 
■ountls* cefieiaiiois of men with an laeoabl 
ire-eiwe of the mflmie iirgioK their minds awaj 
truu ll c fordi 1 interest, of ditih life, ^fso hjs 
a 0(1^ this diistiulen earth tor his dwell oc 
place fir the enact iig of the drama of his tangled 
I fe ever wailing for n call of pcrfcclion from the 
l■onn^e-s depth of puritv riiTrouadmg him in a 
iran-li'vnt Btmosphere If in an oil moment 
mans criei bistorjr should avreai its black wings 
to invade that tcnlm of divine dreams nitb its 
cannilaUslic greed and fratnciJal ferocity then 

< ^8 c«rw will certainlj descend upon ns /or that 
hi Icons desecration and the last carlain wdL be 
ninij down upon the Uorit of Msn for whom 

< od f 'eU ashnmtsl 


1 rout the i: 
wider ypni e 


n take u 
weep than it c 


tlie^9?v»cr'/' ihcrefore though the muhino was tni elling 
that distant region from w no vome two imhs n minute it ga\o us nothing 

and the slam, '“ranger and friend, cM hke the «eus itioii of *0 great a speed The 

longer be distinguished ’i,„„kage of distance ■ ' 

'ontam- many such aeroplmcs built out 
■lMtm,„l„ch cable, h.m 10 lb- up rt oo.^ 

of reality, thej «crie the callows interests 
of his Itnponalism -f social sa stem of 
his religion 


of hi- social sastem « 
tish \ir hoi 


had also 

of time The stii ation of 
realitj avhich tlicv gate in a different ratio 
of tunc and space was far removed from our 
Oldman and normal eipenencc Had the 
measure of the world from the aeroplane been 
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oiir mttinl measure, vre sliotiltl Imvc lived in 
quite a (lilFerent i\or]J A)1 creation, I 
thought, was only a mmifpshtion of rluthm 
If the titno tallies of our present world 
wore lengthened or made a little 
quicker, it would completeK cliinge 
our existence "M e are siirroeindod b) 
numerous invisible rajs The rhythm of oiir 
nerves cannot keep pace with the ihjrthm of 
their motion, and for tint reason they remain 
unknown to us How can aye be sure that, 
at this moment, there arc not round us 
numberless world®, attuned to difTorent 
rhythms, and imperceptible to one another ’ 
If there arc minds inhabiting these worlds 
they must y ew things and realize Reality 
according to the rlythm of thoir own 
con^cioiisnos'i, — those mmds would be wholly 
inaccessible to us Mes«ag08 from diffircnt 
worlds created in different minds maj,for 
all we 1 now, be all rising together and 
creating a composite reality lu the background 
of llic inhnito unknown 

It IS impossible not to feel some cort of 
diffidinco while nding m tins lerophne 
There 13 between mo and the men who rim 
the machine a tic of enjojment not any 
equality of power Our Shaalraa speak of 
air chariot®, but they belonged to Indra’s 
heaven, being only occasionally despatch d 
to fetch the Diidiyantas of the earth thrnig'i 
the air I belong to the latter tribe, but the 
men who have built the nir chariots of this 
age are of n dilRrcnt sort It would not have 
been remarkable hid those michinps b^rii 
tlio expression alone of their intellectual 
power Bit the molt almrible thing ab ml 
them IS that they are the expression of the 
force of clnncter There is behind them 
irrepressible courage, and pcr»evcranco tliat 


acknowledges no defeat The men who mad" 
them arc und umted by death, by failures — 
here one must b^w one s hea I 
, I cast my eves on the four Dutch pilots 
of this machine Sulw irt ffim>,s ani big 
bones the\ are a picture of mdomtablo 
cner^ The climate in vriiich they Here 
born has not worn them down moment bv 
moment It Ins kept them fresh Iney have 
been nourished by the plentiful, susiiming 
food of many centuries , their energies are a 
saving of ages Afilhons of Indiiiisdo not 
get thcirfiill measure of food The sfirvid 
body has paid its taxes to every internal and 
external enemy for gencriiions and is 
bankrupt Success only comes of will and 
effort If we have the will, where is the 
strength 9 The tired -body c.i»not but evade 
the h irdihip of honest toil and this spirit of 
cvaMon has entered into marrow of the nation 
ard IS killing it 

In the B ost, today, the State is cniptuBg 
its treasury to eolio the problem of otnrvatioih 
boca ISC it is on ndeqiiato food alone that the 
machine of civilization can nm at full paffvt 
both in Us internal and extern il aspect®. ff> 
oiir CO tnfrj the problem of stirvationu 
the mdnidnal to solve Anditlsnot simjb 
that the powers of the iiidividuil arc smal', 
they arc also handicapped at every turn 
the Wtst the problon of poverty is a cciocern 
of the State, the free endiivoiJrs of iha 
whole people are allowed to run uiumprdcJ 
towards the aoiMinnition of economic distrci® 
-^cvcii cru'*l wring is permissible in 
attempts to stabilize nation il «ell being ’ ® 
IlvefnnvMV fron the cJiitrollcr of Inlians 
dcstmv , and so, fou I is not as plentifnl f z 
IIS as arc the baton® of Iiw niid onlir 

Tiaii^lalcd for r.tz Moor Bturiz 
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BUDDHIST 1;I^DS VT N VG VRJUN VkOND \ 



D,l*,wurMt to teduuqac tmplojed at Nagarjunatonda 

One of the aculptun* icTWiuib 





o, ,1. «■« V 'x 

V nchly carved relief slab founa 
at >agflr]tiiialooda 


Ug fiteiMTl tg of f»« JrcAa«oIoir<xiJ Suntg of Mia 

Figure of a Greek (or Roman f) 


BUDDHIST FINDS AT NAGARJUNAKONDA 

R RVMV8A\ KMl 


T ill recently bat an inaccessible spot 
TMth a pillar here and a pillar there 
peeping out of a mass of mounds and 
thick jungle growth, Xagarjunakonda has 
suddenlv leapt into fir-t rate prominence 
in the eyes of the whole Bnddhi't world 
A number of sUtpfH, rilinrw*, fhaih/aa, 
sculptures, relies, coins and inscription 
hare been found \nd the e\ idence so far 
collected is all in fa\our of the view that 
Nagarjunakonda must ha^e been the centre 
and capital of Buddhism m the Deccan 


That ^’aga^JU^akonda must have enjoved 
great fame can be inferred from the fact 
that people from such distant places as 
Kashmir, Gandhara. China, Too«ali. Vp-innta, 
Vangi, Vanavasi, Tnrobapmm, ^ 
(Greece) and Colon vwte<l it-so we learn 
from the inscriptions unearthed at the place 
JTie finding of manj important 
points to the special sanctit' in which t 

sites excavated must hiie been held 

Chief among the relics is the fngment 
of a bone of Buddha’s bod\, as big as a pea 
Together with «ome gold flower*, it was 
enslinned in a tinj round Iw’C which a1 o 
contained garnets, pearls and crjsta piec 
The reliquaries show remarkable 
»hip Another relic was secured in a 
of peculiarlj made stone caskets, "i 
finished and one fitting into another 


in a panel bj depicting on either side thereof 
scenes of le-'er importance («nch as love- 
stneken men and women drawn from ordinary 
hfe) or lotu-es and lion head' The mam 
theme of the sculptures i« taken from the 
life and previous births of Buddha, coloured 
here and there by local versions Toraiuis 
or garland friezes too are found in plenty 
\\ hilc many of the sculptures somewhat 
resemble thO'C at Sanchi and Amaravati, a 
good deal of refreshing originality is dis- 
pU)ed here 

BtlLDINGS 

Among the buildings of note unearthed 
may be meotioned the remains of the ifaka 
or Great Dome It wa' a plain and 
plastered edifice on the Ceylonese model but 
bif^r than tho'C which stood around A 
viham foundation shows that its now crum 
bled boperstructurc had a prayer hall m the 
centre, with cells for monks built all round 

Tlie delicately chiselled and highly 
artistic chaitya slabs or relief models give 
us an idea of what their originals were like 
Rich carvungs seem to have adorned the 
entire enclosure to the shrines Even the 
dome, mclnding its farthest point, is found 
sculptured with many n graceful figure 
A\ ittun the shnne itself, in its centre, stood 
the image of Buddha for his followers to 
worship The expres-ivcness of the face 
of the deitj speaks volume® for the skill of 


Prnrv Scilftii’E-' 
the .culp.™ .rc U.C 
among the finds Thev are ^ 
carved and follow a prettj piano , jj 
As Mr Longhursl, the 

some of the sculptures po so-s a found 

being unlike anjthing of the kind found 
elsewhere in India , , „ .= nther 

Each ,ancl of the >■=“ ", 

horuontal or vertical, accoruing 
of » boom or opnghl pJlor 
.ooght to bo fooo««l ooapnocpol ob,«t 


the executors of the work 

Classjcvl Influeace 
Apart from general references to loiniiii? 
(Greeks), the name of one — Jloti — is found 
specifically mentioned. Mhat he was, to 
deserve it, is unknown Two superbly 
chiselled figure®, showing beyond doubt they 
are classical, have. been recovered from the 
excavated sites , 

Some Roman coins have aLo been picked 
np here These, leather with the above 
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sculptures and the references ui the rnsenp- 
tiong, show us how far south chssicil 
influenec had penetrated iti Itidta daran* the 
earlier centnnos of the Christian era 

ProiuniF Dvtl 

For, second to third centuries, )mc 
been roughly fixed as the tunc when Kagar- 
jiunkonda must h‘i\e flounshod This is 
evident from the mmes of some kiiiga on 
certain inscriptions found here, as well as 
independent testimony of the date of Kagar 
juna — the patron saint, uame-giver and 
resident of the place The script used in 
the writings also giv es us a valuable chio for 
fixing the date 

An oft-recurring name in the records of 
stone and chisel is that of Princess Chanti 
sn who 13 said to hav c done much "to house 
the remains of the most enlightened (Buddlin) ” 
Ho IS referred to as "the illustrious 
Ikshvaku” — <r, belonging to the solar hue 
of kings Upnsda (nun) Bodhisri and Afonk 
Bndatithn Ananda arc frei^ucutl} mentioned 


Kngarjuna (to whom the famous Chine e 
traveller ffiuen-Tsang also refers) seems to 
have governed the Southern Congregation 
(of Buddhists) for sixty years from here He 
IS a writer who is respected even todar for 
his versatility and erudition He built the 
famous stonc-railing of Ainaravati Kagar 
juuakonda itself must hav e reached its summit 
of prosperity in liis time He is said to hare 
been one of the "four suns ofBuddhim* 
attracting to himself manj n lesser lunnnarj 
to adorn ins seat at the Hill of Kagarjimi 
The hill was groatlj valued by kings 
also Bounded on one side wholly b} the 
river Krishna and on the other three sides 
by frowning hills, the settlement had all the 
requirements of n martial stronghold as iwH 
fts a peaceful religious retreat The entire 
summit of the hill is strewn with the remaun 
of a gigantic fortress, the valley and the 
loner peaks having been taken up bj the 
Buddhist structiiroB fonimig part of the 
present excavations 


AMALGAMATION OF THE TWO PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES 

Bi NABCSH CHANDRA ROY 


T here has been a persistent demand 
during the last twenty five years for 
a readjustment of the relations between 
the Deputj and Sub Deputy Collectors 
Ditterence in status and position between the 
two sets of officers would have been justified 
only if it was based upon a differeace in the 
nature of work tli^ performed and in the 
education and .training they had to their 
credit But inasmuch as there is very little 
difference between a Deputy and a Sub 
Deputy Collector ih these respects, the dis- 
tinction that IS made as to their position and'’ 
emolument® is wholly artificial and should be 
done a-way with at the earliest convenience 
The Sub-Deputy Collectors were nt the 
start intended to be a class of executive 
ao'cnts to help the District and Sub Divisional 
Officers in administering the various depart- 
ments under their chaigc. They were to be 
employ 6d in Ihls capacity iii rev enue, statisti- 


cal, and general executive work The diUef- 
once between their duties and those of 
Deputy Collectors lay in the fact thatwni'- 
the latter had to take charge of some functio» 
and had both to initiate the plan of work ao 
execute it in practice, the Sub-Deputy Collec 
tors were merely to help m the execution o 
the plan which had already been chalked on 
The Deputy Magistrates had ngam to adminji' 

tercnminal justice with in most cases, t ^ 

powers of n Magistrate of the first class T o 
Sub Deputy CoSectors were, honerer, girei 
no magisterial jurisdiction Rough ) 
speaking, for about twentv y ears 
first appointment, the Sub Deputy 
occupied the same position in the Ci ^ 
Service organization of an Indian province a 
the executive class occupies now 
admioistmhvo organization of England 1 
Deputy Magistrates, on the other hind ^ 
all along hold a position analogous to that o 



amalgamation of thf tmo pkovikcial civil services 

.1 monv Sut 


tie adminitlnliTC class ot the Bntfh Civil 

toot the SobDepoti Colkc^- 
did aol, hottever, remain as thej ha 
belore the nineties ol the last “"“Jl 
Gove™l ol Sir “\fee„ed that 

oT e— CCS and 

eie, ofthe Admu,, station the Snl^Dep^r 
Collectors had t^be “^Tinve-ted 

:^“r:toco^I>^' ‘--^pSarTn 

under the Code of Ctunina Procednre 
some other field, oltarb „ 

the SiiVDepnly Colleetta 
respon ihle than they had 

menlinthe nature ot iro* ot to 

TO-, the GoTerntnent tho g ’^-.ovemont that 
nance ■mth the cdocnUonal 


mtSLuThSS 

^rthan and had undergone the same 
SSlilivc’ nnd 
departmental ‘HSgeS 

X ’’"'d^s'Tri.rbn^eXX 

SorT„fs.VJ»er me*|. 

an inferior service and had to oe y 
“'l.'mir.SdmSeSn in the nature and 

SSE^^S^Si 

„-rso“etkSSsX\le“pT'^^ 


teas, the Government thjmgntain-^^^ that these had to 

“duS'^a'ce'SklJ in t^- — — 

cdneation and training therefore )ustif> *he B™'* , ^ It ^as m 

officers in the two responsible the gome of the 

not unwise to entrust w roU«>ctor«, who, pnrsuaiice of _,*,,,,aa «ere actually 
character to the S«h:®'P“'' „SSe .’ ete kib-D.puti £=8. “ata we^^^ 


work The 
admitted 


character to the 8iil>Depa a class 
It was decided, would Deputy 

Mrnitarln powers and j >? The Snb- 

Collecton but had aloio-t 

Deputy Collectors, m other w » 
the same — 


^XDepu\rTupsUat;r‘ w;;;;- actu.Jly 

■TXrpmXeo'’r,dX'he atoCi 

birther A number oj members ot ie Indian 


the same n«»hfication n Snb-Dcnuty M^gi'tntes endowed with 

SS'ud arr-Xhcvtoo,^ t;'‘^f"^^:rtaS .h.s eapenmen. 

3:;:”rle””S%™X: thus grev- “ 

-“S^Xnalybecameadthe^^- 

a's^irSeT^ •:? MtaL da^d ™.h, 


blurred after this date nnu e, 

tionof the new poUeV in lull ol conferring 
fiS cla- magi-tmal pou.r. on the officers of 
the loner .ervice, the distinction ta> r“'*' 
callv swept awar It was not unnatural there 


, altogether into aogue, 

“r.upvredntot„r^^^^^^^^^ 

yXXXVoViheto^ sj,h:,thr.LArs™rc;™r^^^^ 

"Sfeputivagsto S.X'^.'=I.l'n^;^■:"r“- 

"■,'T{ 'ta fhe rffieo of a Sob-Depmv »” g n, lower statu, and 

SSr mmplT -ecau.c Ihe^“ X C. .»«>»»“ " 

thcwiteuullingfor them from oc 
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advocite tlio nmnlgnmation of tlio two actvicea 
Sir N D Boatson-Bell, at that time the 
Commissioner of the Dacca Di\ ision and 
6 ub«icquentl 5 the first Goaemor of Assam, 
obsmed that the most important ndmimstra- 
ti\e reform he would advance was "the amal- 
gamation of the Subordinate Executive Service 
with the Provincial Civil Service” “Then 
as a bod) he thought "there is v erj little 
difTercnce between the two services m the 
matter of qualification of the recruits In fact 
those entenug the Subordinate Executive 
Serv ICC arc often superior to those entering 
the Provincial Civil Service” Jfr H L 
was also of the same 
a who enter the Sub- 
ordinate Service,” he said, "differ verj little 
from the Provincial Scrvieo recruits” Sir 
George Rainy also gave it out as his opinion 
that both ns regards the qualifications of 
the officers and the character of the 
duties to be performed there was now vciy 
little diffcrcnco between the two services 
and it would not be unwise to amalgamate 
them at the earliest convenience It was thus 
the contention of all right thiakieg men that 
doing as they did the same kind of work, 
possessing as they did the same qualifications 
and drawn as they were from the same classes, 
they ought to be on the same scale and bear 
the same designation 

In April 1919, Mr Akhil Chandra Diitt 
put a senes of questions to the Government 
on this subject His object was to foenss the 
attention both of the Government and of the 
public on the anomalous position of the Sub- 
Deputy Collectors Sir John Kerr admitted 
in reply that the two services were manned 
by officers with the same academic antecedents 
and the same administrative training 
to their credit But he did not think 
that the nature of work the) had 

to perform was exacfl) the same The 
duties of the Deput) Collectors, he thought, 
wore of a more important and responsible 
nature He informed Mr Dutt that the 
Government had already passed a Bcsolution 
as to the best wa) of recruiting the Deputy 
Collectors and discussed therein the question 
of promoting the Snb Deput) Collectors to 
the higher service The members of the 
Subordinate Evecntire Service had been 


permitted to express their opinions on the 
latter part of the question discussed lu the 
Resolution 

In 5Ia) following, the Sub Deputy 
Collectors submitted a representation to the 
Chief Secretary to the Gov emmont of Bengal 
It this memorial, the) reiterated the facts that 
in edueitionsJ qualifications in idinwistrafire 
training and departmental tests, they stood on 
the same ground as the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service The nature and 
character of the duties they had to discharge 
were also similar, if not tho same It could 
no longer bo asserted that their functions 
were any wa) the less responsible than those 
of the Deputy Collectors The) therefore 
now suggested that it was no longer necessary 
to keep -the two services apart If this 
amalgamation could not be effected at onco 
for financinl and other reason*, it ought be 
postponed to some opportune moment in the 
future and meanwhile, all the v acancies m the 
Provincial Service might be filled b) promotion 
from the lower service This stopping of alj 
direct recruitment to tJje higher service and 
the filling of all the vacancies therein bv 
promotion from the Sub-Deput) Collector# 
would go a great way to allay their grievances 
Two months later in July 1929, ^ 
Resolution was introduced in tho Bengal 
Legislative Council for the improv eroent of 
the pay and prospects and other terms of 
service of the Subordinato Exccutiv o Service 
In course of his speech on this Resohition, the 
mover, Jlr S N Ra), dwelt at length on the 
idcntit) of qualifications, training, and natnre 
of work of the two classes of officers Sir 
John Kerr accepted the Resolution 
certain reservations on behalf of the Govern 
ment Ho again admitted that since 
the qualifications and training of the two sets 
of officers were the same, but he could not 
accept without considerable qualification the 
claim that they were also on similar duties 
Even if the functions of the Siib-Dcputy 
Collectors were the same as those of t ie 
Deputy Collectors, tho Government, no 
observed, would not go in for amalgamation 
He would of course sec to It that tho prospec s 
of the Sub Deputy Collectors were improve 
But he could hold out no hope as to amalgania 
tiou Amalgamation, bo took it, would mean 


(Sir Hiigli) Stephenson 
view "The class of mi 
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tin tlfttuon of all tit SaVUeWt' 

to tV poutton -jnd emoluments of the Depnts 

Collectors This w mid put s s> s ere 'Inm on 

the provincial fin-mces and must not on iMi 

account be entertained at all 


In pursuance of the promi-e made on tbs 

occasion b Sir John Kerr, the Goaemment 
of Ilen-al issned a Tle^olution on the 
Jane. 1920 rcgardinp the future of the 
Subordinate Civil Service An 
scale of pay iras Bupgested, the . 

3o per cent of the vacancies m the hitfic 
scr^cc should be bled by promotion fnm 
the lower bodr was also to be 
Hut tbs continuance was not to afTect the 
principle that the 

U.o,t>blo carter by >l-rll ".V” 

crmltr cnlrr it, and Ihr 

bigbcr aemcr war only a prirc in ” , . . 

.,5mlly good worl., w 

oSem waald bava no .prc.Sc c am, ^c 

two .cmcca were hence la S5P‘'“' 

aepatato oad dulinet bodica The O"""”'!' 

lre::^'rr;wa^n^a; Jrc%ng.g^ 

in the same kind of Bu 

that there were grounds 

duties were the same It ava 

to so reshuffle the functions of ‘ 

«f officers as to remoac this *" P , , | ^ 

actela,, »-a5»'»lK;Ty SS'n -ec 

crmmnswere a con.lant 

(act that line, al dm.., on J", 

el ,he two 7/L"en Ue .Iml'tm 

cut as they should has c bee 

tivc functions which the m comcm 

lower service had to discharge 
cntly be charactenzwl as of 

::;s;;:s\i\re.arr..r.;e‘oi.fanj., 


nehtlyprote,ledng„n.t th,. dec.mn of tie 
Cmaerament The d.m.mn had 
•rtifieial that tliej cTpected that m the near 
fature the distinction btween the services 
would b removed altogether and the two 
would be amalgamated Iclcad lie 0»'™ 
n,c„trroim.cdth„ r, Irognde pohea ha which 
not oW the Sob-Dcn,.tv Colhctora wonhl 

remain condcnmcl to lower cmolomcnH bill 

would al.o be depmeil ol the hr.t cla.s 
niagutenal power, tor which ha "''"'a"'"' 
Irammg and cipenciec the. were n. lit a 
the Pepiitr Magistrates and which thev 
had nctualU exercised with credit for ten 
vears 


'■‘'■VtmS'of the Siibordmal. Sera.ee 


The protest of the &ub-Deput\ 
was however of no avail In Angus 19.0. 
«5ir llenrv NMicclcr dcfmitelj pointed out 
course of a ^ ech m the 
Council that the Government had mado its 
mind not to do anvUimg towarfs the atnalp 
mation of the two icraiccs . J-"P 

the members of the Subordinate Service 
entrageil, as proposed iii the Resolution referred 
to'i&%c,onl> HI duties of minor importance 

About a jear later nrjuestioii w IS put to the 

Oovcnimem os to which of th. eaccumo 
functions were of miner «sponsibi i > 

Home Member, bserved m rapK that Sub 
Denutv Collectors would henceforward bv 
emplovdl mostlv m circle work which was m 
the opnion of the Govcniment rather of a 
minor importance nnd responsibility 
Questioned further ns to why the Sub Ueputv 

Macistratcs were not given hr«t class pow rs 

while the llonorarj Mogi«trates were not 
debnrrcvl from Bitch authontv nnd jurisdiction, 
hewmil} replied that the Ilonorarv Magi 
•trates would continue to exercise first class 
powers as before 

The Bengal Retrenchment Cominittc" 
which submitted Its report in lanuan 1923, 
discussed in course of its invcsti^ticm into 
the District Administration of the 1 lesidcncv, 
the relations between the Subordinate and the 
Provincial Civil Services It took note of 
the view that "both eerviccs are recruited 
from men of the name social standing and 
educational qualifieatioiia, and that their work 
i« practically identical " It also took not of 
the fact that frequent di mauds had been made 
la recent times for the amalgamation of the 
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(wotmicos The Government had indeed 
related these demands and rightlj so but the 
iiosition, the Committee felt “is still equivocal 
and requires reconsideration m the light of 
future dc^elopmente” It hid to ndmit that 
“in thcorj the tendcnc) hia been to ktep the 
ProMncnl nnd Subonnnnto ser\ices diRtinct, 
but in pmctice theio Ins been an nppreci^^ 
able o\crlnppmg in the nature of their duties 
The Retrenchment Committee thus cndorflotl 
tho^^eA^ Mhich the SiibDoputA Collectors 
had taken of their position, but it did not 
support their demand for amalgamation It 
niereU suggested that the number of tlie 
Deputa Collectors should bo cut doiro from 
or.o X- oriA «.,vi tpnrlv thiis rclea«cd should 


loarcrhodj This rmnt, ™ 

upon the Goverument bj ®"!’ i 

Collectors lu their mcmonal to the bm'’ 
Sccrctnry submitted in 5Iny 1919 But 
Gov ernment rctiiscd to accede to to 
which however appears to 
people to be reasonable and just In 
Elntien which they issued in he middle 

of the following jc"'.''") S the 

inch ill this matter of promotion, from the 
slalm qm This attilnde of the G»' e™™* 
rather unnerved the supporters “ 

of the Sub Depiitj Co lectors They tliong^ 

iiiOTlv BiiggcBletl that the number ot tiie ' 192 ^ Me Tkhd Chan^^ 

Depnt) Collectors should bo cut donm from Legislative Council that 

323 to 200 and the work thus rcl^«cd she ^ vacancies J 

L discharged bj tl.o Sub Deputy Colleetoro Civil Service be fihed bj th 

t4batcver might be the ments of to the Iron 
PUggCRtion the Government slept o\cr it for gennee” Even tins " 

r„;tr‘''m9":'’s;rpomS .--c-ic ;on& £ 

jr™.me'n\%;Terobon%h:"advi^ 

Comm.«rThe"tw" Commi.0ro did ^ prov^Hent ^ 

Tint support nmalcaraation of the two era and also stimulated the work o 

Mr .hr;h^efa^^“=.,<) 

and the number of the It also 

should be increased to n'l ttie 
recommended that the paj . j reduced 
Collector, slioidd pntrc~ 

cent of the ' promotion of the 

Service should b PoUectors As, how 

selected Sub manned bj officers 

ever, the two servj training ami with 

of the same eame nature of duties, 

the experience of the shonld be 

.twasngbth amalgamation 

amalgamated question, it was 

uras absolutely t service should be 

contended that g from the 


X SSr of tt'kib Do^ColIoctors^ the^t^aency tbnt jhen^^an 

:"drs:r\ie ;a, 'ortU dcpu^ 

■■ The __arg.™en. thus 


result The “us pin 

agiunst any increase in the rale “ P ,j„, 
certainly sounded very cogen lie 

sd But the major premise vnth 
started was itself invjid J* " „„i 

that the Sub Deputy Collector vrhro^P 

cdtothe tW are unfamiliar 

5:rfs;sTh%';'ii|ero^ 

lower service qucstio ^ therefore 

the new sphere of work did not 

arise nt nil , . demand*, 

psess them home and It cann 


=§2Ji"K=:« «• 
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conditiOM aad slalM otto senicc M not 
beat am trait Towards the close of 11 o, 
the Oovcramcnt were parsundcd to cha^ 
the nonienclatarc of their Set' tee , 

heneefotnard to he known as ‘’’'i 
Junior Cisil Service and came also to 
reeoenired a, a ProMoctal Sera.ee The 
difference in status between 
the Beneal C.a.l Service was f” 
narrowed down In matters 0 p 
also, the Sub-Depot) “aJ^.Xr 

to press their just demands In Noa ember 
19^7 some of them went on a deputation to 
theMember in charge ot the 
Department and the ““cf Secret') •» 'ho 
Government of Bengal and p ca 
per cent of the vacancies m the Be^l Crad 
Lraace should be hUed by 

Of their Cliim, and the 
demand In December 192S th^v 
Bcsoliition to tho effect that i ^ . .f jhe 

to fill henceforward fiftj b! 

;r.:rn'LS'thrifier .e..ee so « 

of service between the ^.^,,011 

artificial and cannot be J» Govemmeut 

ol public adminiatntiou gub-Pcpwlv 

have of course ® em.m- fir«t 

Collectors of any the 

class magisterial P™'” J„„ us ot minor 
executive work thev P^ y. , ^ 

re»poiKibiht\ and unpo a attempt to 

analysis it will be found th^f ^,„or 

relegate the Sub-Bcputv 

eace'ntis e work ha. faded and »nM^^ 

been taken ^ as important as 

officers IS as t^^P^^^’^iwtors 

that of the Deputv ^ ,evrd m 

the Sub-Deputv CollMtors arc i j 

circle work The e^c 

have indeed fonnd it j. importance 

tcrue this function as of chaMctenrv 

But vpc shall soon see t 

lion u far from true Of the oin 


the Sub-Deputy Collectors, some arc emploved 

inBiitwan worfe, some m the W Acquisi 
tion Department, some as Khasmahal officer , 
few m Cc^ Revaluation work, a good numbvi 
m Settlement opcntious, some lu the Lourt 
of Wards and some as Magistrates with second 
and third class power* In all these depart 
meats the Sub Deputy and Deputy Collectors 
work side by side discharge the same re»pou 
sibility , and exercise the same powers As to 
ma<»i2erial duties, the Sub-Deputy Collectors 
ftre^indecd no longer given first class 
Blit it IS uot to be understood that only the 
cases involving the exercise of higher powers 
arc dealt with by the Deputy Magistrates 
while all the cases of a minor character ari, 
disposed of by the Sub Deputy 
Mo^of the cases dealt with by the Deputy 
Magistrates arc m fact of this latter categon 
SiMhc nature character and kind of magis 
tonal dutie* performed by the two sets of 
officers are III mo»t cases the same 
It to be understood that the Sub Depitv 
Magistrates arc debarred from first eliss 
powers because of any lack of “tulitv on their 
h\Tt Tbev arc shut out from them 01 ly 
« a rcsnlt of a deliberate policy of tin. 
Government nncomected with nuy question 
of ability or efficiency Those who can 
exercise second and third class powers to the 
full satisfvction of tho High Court and the 
Governmeut. are not expected to break down 
in the cxercuc of higher power* The Deputv 

Marastrites have had the same education, the 

saro'c training and passed tho same depart 
mental examination If they can b» given 
after three or tour years of service ful powers 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure without 
any disaster to the cause of justice fberc is 
nblolutclv no justific-ation for the Sub-Deputy 
Mat'istratcs being debarred from this junsdic 
tmn The Sub-Doputy Magistrates who 
excrcisevl first class powers for some years 
between 1911 and 1921 were never accused 
bv the Government of inefficiency They 
really did their work -with as much credit as 
the officers of the higher service iThe 
nuestiou whether magisterial powers should 
ooaUnue to be vested in the executive officers 
or should bo taken out of their hands and 
placed in a separate bodv of judicial officers 
Wh proyier legal trunuig aud experience 
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fJiftuld be t-ct at rest at the enrlic->t tonxeni- 
tnce UiJt «o Ionpa« the tnminal jurisdiction 
launujs xcMtwHu the oJcculixp o/I)cc«, the 
Sub I)ci>«ti Magistrates xmII be ns gooil at It 
nti the Ucjuiti MagrxtmtCK, 

wc Mnmmc the n-ilure of circle xvork 
in xvliicb half the number of the Sub Deptitx 
ColJrctora nn eugaj^l and in nhieb no 
Deputx Mapistraten are cmploved The fact 
that no officer of the higher Btrvice has anx 
share in this work, has made it easx for the 
Goxemment to charaitenre it ns of minor 
importance and rcfponsibiliti Mhcn political 
education of the people in the xiUapcs is 
tlex eloped and their publu npint nnd 
consciente are fuller awakcnctl, the duties 
of the Circle otliccrB maj ihange considerablv 
in n itnre Under the cxi<>Utig contlUioti*, 
howexer, thenc officers are expected to 
perform axon delicate and liighfx re*ponsi6fe 
xxork So far ns Uciipil is concerned, the old 
traditional aclf*goxernment had died out 
altogether in the xillape It is onK ainee 
1019 xxhen the Village ^clf Goxemment Vet 
xrns pas8e<l that an atioinpt has been ma fc to 
bmla up democratic institutions for local 
purposes in the^c areas Thc) are non in an 
infant stage nnd the people haxc not ^et been 
full) accustomed to and enthusiastic oxer, 
their xxork It is the Circle o/Tjcent n ho arc 
cxpcctoil to in piro thc people in different 
localities xxithan enthusiasm for thc«c insfi 
tutions and create in them an c vrncstnesa for 
public xxork It IS these officers xvho arc 
CTpccfed also to act ns friend, philosopher 
and pmde to the xillagc boards and their 
President'*, in the execution of their duties 
The Circle otfTccrs are not mcrci^ travxa’jVnp- 
inspectors nnd auditors xvho examine the 
accounts of thc Union Boards, keep a xntch 
oxer their financial position and sec xvlietlitr 
they act up to thc proxisioiis of Law They 
arc sometlnng more The) have to acquaint 


themselves xxith men nnd things in cxcij 
locaht) nnd stud) the moral and material 
position of ns mam indixidiiaf citirens there 
as possible A certain portion of thc ineraber- 
ahip in oxerx Union BoartI has to he 
nominated h) the Goxemment and tin* notin 
nation 18 made on thc recommendation of the 
Circle officer? A pood deal of discretwo, 
judgment and knoxx ledge is required to fulfil 
tlii« part of their duties The Circle officciv 
are again expected to bexci) much tactful 
III guiding thc work of these xillage in«tifu 
lions along nght and proper channels Tbcv 
must lead but not dictate To characteme 
this xvork of thc Circle ofiicers ns of minor 
responsibiht) is reall) to betra) a lack of 
imipinatioii nnd Hen«c of rraht) Those xvho 
ire engaged in thc delicate task of (leielopin§’ 
xillage deinocracx cannot but be looked upon 
08 xliscliargmg one of thc most important and 
responsible jmbhc functions 

The case for amalpaointion of the tvro 
sen lees n thus clear and iinanswcnible. The 
members of the txvo son ices haxc thc «xino 
educational and focial antecedent", ore gi'W 
the same ndmioistratixo training and engaged 
in tlic same or similar kind of dutic" To 
inamtam the existing artificial disfinction la 
status nnd conditions of thc serrice betweea 
them is onlx to giro cause for unneces^an 
but inevitable heart burning m a class of 
re poiisible ofliccrs which cverj Governnieot 
xxould do xxell lorcmoxe The emoluments 
of the Sub'Deput) Collectors haxe been 
cousidenibl) increased since 1921 and they 
hax c been prox cd ( I tdc AIodi rn Kfx ieu for 
March 1932) to be quite reasonable and fair 

Armiy au\mxTJvATri?K»r ujfRjvi'AT c > 5 «ttxs\ty-hke 

India The Retrenchment Coramittoe nhich 
13 now sitting will bo well adxised to recom 
mend the nmafgaconfron of th'* two senioc# 
on the basis of tlie salaries nnd allowances 
now gixen to the Sub-Dep ity Collectors 
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Indian Traders m Japan 

There arc onH about three humlreil TnOiiii** 
in Japan Of this the mnjontj reoiiles in Ivolie 
an up to-<latc modern town where mo«t of 
Jnpan’d foreigner-' rc^de Kobe i-> a businea* 
centre, “ituated about ifnrti inifes from O nR.n 
the industrial metropoli- populnrlj knonn n~ 
the Mancluater of tlie TaM There arc nl-o » 
feir in t)io oi/ntnl and in 

Yokalnnn which h near to it I hough 

moat of our peopk are tridera tlure nie nl<o 
about a dozen of them who au working ns 
teacher*, sh nographer-* and neeount uit< in (lie 
firms of foreigner* 

It i* «tated that the Indian', hogan to 
l«c«rte*s in Jfipin as ioiig igo fifu 
jears hut it is difFuult to know at pre«enl the 
name of the hr«t Indian who had gone there 
But among tlio e who went there eaihei the 
names of the Tata* llic Sis^oon- and (In 

Was«aimul .^*111111!* «tind foicmo t 

Now, among the tlirce Imndrtxl Indiin-. ire 
the Sind/ns who aic m large niiinWi* the 
(both Hindu- and Mnhonie<hn > the 
Punjihi* JIidm«i* I’ir«is ami the Tl ngah 
That nil hie m harmony and their nmtuil 
relation* an indeed \iri conlul 

MrtnorH 

The Inilnn iitcrrfi lut*. who tome I0 Iipan 
foi establHlnnp import an I ea|x»rt hnsine-* 
must Inic with them a «nh taiUial amount of 
nionei and until tin- imoiint i- tlejio il«! with 
anj Europe in Vinenenn or Tiipane e hink as 
the choice null he it is lerj difhciilt to etarl 
on smooth line* Ihe hanks while n« opting a 
deposit from an mien ling hnsiiics~ man rwiiiire 
iuin to produce evidence nlating to his hii-ine * 
standing m India hi- good chancier etc 
These furnished, the hank* will count him as 
one of then depositor* If 30U mc-t _^XDltO vrn 
in the bvnk it allows jouu “limit m the matter 
of purchasing your document* 

lllie Indian htisinc«* man then ndl Iwv« lo 
establish an other where stream* of manufartiirer* 
rcprc'-entative* call with the Iatp«t emiple- of 
their firm's product* Vml )oii hare lo enbr 
1(1(0 n sort of eonimtt with them to oliinin \oiir 
neetl* Thost rcpn-uiUitivcs reccivi >ourOrler 
nml undertake lo furnish jou with the desiml 
goods within a ccrliiin period nml at pnee* 


ogit'cil iiiHvn at the lime of making the contnd 
hut if the price* go up— business or no 
few I/ipine-e hmijno** iiicn ome 

friend* told me stn k to the term* of ih 
lontnict. '-till, evcrvlhing depend' upon tli 

manufaeturei with wlioin von m iltiJinganI 
the way jon do if 

The good- an hovrtrer deliverial to you “'ul 
(In inamifnctmer i- pud for ncconling lo the 
voiUr'tcL Amf thin jou hue the tv-k of 

-hipping the good* Generali) it 1- safe to 

«hip lhe-( ibousands of jen- worth of article' 
with Mil in«unJnco policy la co\cr their rahi" 
m oriler lo *00 that no damage t- done to (iwi'i 
while m the proce - of tmn«porition 

'file ta k of sliippmg tlio good- i« undertaken 
h) pooph known «>. •hipping ngewl- 
diilv It I* to see that goorfs arc loadeil an I 
proper receipt* obtainwl for them 

Now (he Indian ctport nunhant prepm*' 

In draft to lus cn-tonier to b.. tonreyeif throit-" 
the b ink That will bo attacheil to the 
ship company’s receipt and tlip in-itnnce luipoj^ 

\ t dcul itKwj Will be then nw !e out n* to tj 
pneo of cargo in«unnee freiglit cinrpe* <’l‘‘ 
and (h<se paiur- will bo pro entoil to the bank 
Now (hat (ho hank h«* nlloweil von a ‘■Junii 
upto I'j.O'M) yens fif jour dipo-tt 1* , 

value of document.' vou present mu't not cxerei' 
lint hinitrsl nmonnt This rule is \trv In tb 
ol)«eneI hy Eiiropevn and Amoritm bink m 
Jni'ui whdt the Japane'C bank* might pirh'I^ 
allow vou to mH iho*( dnciinieiits to the patent 
of IClKW or J 7 lf )0 ven* ThitJ-Jall 

The gooils nneh the fiort of destimitijm 
dm course and the Iniik* there after realuinf 
the ninoiiut »pe«ilieil in th dotiiment from lb 
cu tomer, allow him to tike dohrm of (he gn'xB 
he ordem! However the iliv joii hand orer 
the dotnment' to voiir hunk tin amount specilK-j 
III it will be crcsbtisl to .vour account, tint hu'- 
ilon* m gioil fnilk 

lUvMsi, I \« iiiTii' 

Ikfope I left far fnpin I i^ir in thi p'P't' 

(lull the fndi in hitsine** mc/i ha 1 ivrtsm 
dithruluc* with the lnnk« \fur a xry 
study of the Indmii trail condition* in Kobe I 
line no fK**il-Uion in saving thit the aliV^t'^''. 
were gnicrtllj iinfounihHl At th' same lime * 
ilo not denv that nidnihially thelndiin* have 
some ahfhculttc' and that, when an In ban come* 


ABROVD 


S t,u i™:’.. » ri-o, ''“'VJi ',r!r« 

t'>6*n ili-cument* to the I ml. I . 

Ucn .f ihov ‘'‘Ve nomon lh« 
no l)e-_in export IjiiMm - «‘«5> 1, binV^ 

rceiw from btiA-* 

.l.noldlow,,. -.1. -.Jh-"'' iSr 

kmk mn-lo bj- „-,le 

-.’nU-Urr?.:. A. far lb, I^|.« 

Umk n^iv^ 0,1 from Uu u"‘ « 

\hy-.nifl, Turin. I’.r-,a mil t“ 

"mirth. I-Mjn- 

tV Gowmment Inrl "i 
«portft an I '’•irh rni' u » ^ ^ 

naliinl But ftn <;“' f ih 

••m. -on nf I f 'd W _ „|,„„. ih 

lapinno* ''«ll ' \ i,,i,a,, hn iiii 

Mnmint of hlio'ir an 1 T'l''* ' ,_i Mllm thou 

III Tiiptn to encoiini.^ „ ,| „|„ il> \ 

•^mo rrcTiU^M (which I ,h„. 

allow ut pn^nt to a ,, ^ 

Juropnn or Amirn m > '...b In Inn- 
thenm.ual o >' •"V’-’'’ "L^h t. ■•> 

the hponedo Th< Bnt j ,h 

lipim on Ih. olhcr ,*“h tMi ch< 

Inhan. I mri <f t'’"’.'" ^hX^i mm «» 
I’nti'li Hnk* <.on-i h.c ,.<. Imlirn 4 hmc«e «r 
nhall.- mil hono-i-1* h an 1'”“ h., 
a Jiipiinc-o If an ehit •>• 

Icalin^i with tho-o 15rili»1> bankm? 

n^iTw all facihtic- »n 

m iitiition* _ Ti .. 1, i.fliil ofli lol n-li-l 

“W hv vhoiihl «« " a Bnn-h Umk 

mp ‘•Idp inlianlnlon „_,peii. »ilh l1»e 

pcportin" Tairnic^ . wn. oi^» a !>' th< 

Manche«tir proiluPl- f mi1l> fwiml 

wn nrjmiiufit. hitlol«- . A ,rfl •.* ih. 

Ih. BtiIhIi hanks ‘ ' i rnminalion 

Itilinn* .rrf<p.^:t.>o nf any 77’j„,„„ , ,„v 
Thru coniPS fh ,'lV‘^‘T^Hrto Inlim-m 
Can an In Inn I mk l« of j .urh n 1 mk 

laian’ I« there any VO-“>‘ “«y »« ^„,csful» 
brin!; c«tahli*ho<l ’ '' 'll v,.i,|!c^,u4Jr | atroiur 

\\.ir«UItilmn*m T'lnn «»*okhcmU ^ 

It’ Ip-, the P^tnbl.- hmetU ^"/Inbre-W m 

will certainly I*? \ ,hit no Imhan bank 

Japan hut I ' tli V atlhc pn-en* 

couU 1)0 *iicce- fully run Iiidim bank 

moment for Tariou-i rea-on- a '«y 

wc-ro to open I ii.»ine)‘3 ' ' i.i., few millions 


(mnl.i. ^ Jn ntlut .hflRull 1 . mi.lctco uml 
„™ . I, n«<“ T) rd™„.„-el,. ™-Com.r. 

I.faml.rtl m.fbrnt lunlm.- .m d«. U Ihi 
Imi tn in fir"c niiiiilar- iiii I it tlmw o, it anj 

i".';' r,r ,thit foilin'- fiiiy >"1"' “■ 

f th fimjn lntik3 



\lf \ M ^ahay, becfftary l> the Jn(«iti 
of the Ilian, i Natl >tial Con.rrws 


Bull I iN< 

fii h m 1 u in - mi ii c ul 1 ahii) ihoir fromh to 
of ilic .orll by Iibichiior .loonier 
Si Will Tbo t'“Pbt obor.i - on <11 oom 1< 
nn'i«»t tl'O nme nllhoup’h ihfleniit f-hippinfr 
Jpn«Tns off r varinu- km U of rebates with a 
Mew to obUiii biK bu-iiie- 

J- ^rORTS Tit IvDl V 

F,lk IS iho biRpest of all hu-iiie=8 lianillwl bv 
Imliin tm lets in Japan Both pim and artiheial 
«lk iroo.U are exportnl to Imlia m largo 
iiuanlitie- In the month of Mnreh 1011 almio 
bought silk gocU to tho value of 1^0.— 
of a total of yon Oraio'iS worth of »ilk sent 
to 31 other coimtrie-, during the same peno I 
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iMioir-i HUM Ivnn into I\i\n 
riic ihuf import'? into Jipui from Imlii i" 
cotton lor llie fir-'t time Inclnn ocUon wi-> 
biouclit into Japin in IVl'i iflcr t Tiprne>« 
ini' ion (on-i'ting of otheinl^ ui I spinners 
M'ltoil India in ordei to iinke enquiries le^nl 
in*,' tlu Imlnn cotton muket Alaii} >eirs 
licloro that the Tapino'e cotton in their 

own countn but tlio cnltivition w Inou/lit to 
nil cnil owin^ to «c\cie coll neither conditions 
mil their inilnlitj to produce ii 'iifRcicnt quantity 
Sub'eiiuently i few Indian firin'* wen t libli hed 
to import cotton into Tnpm ngnlarlj Ihe 
liti' wen the fir-t to come il»e> assi'tcd the 
Nippon ^ u«en K u lui Memi'liip line to ojwn 
11 direct tenner seniet to India in the inicre t' 
of lOttfin tilde betweiii the two countrie' 

I ini told that out ot tho Hi laUis of (Olton 
blits nnnnilly produced m India Tnpin tonsiiin 
e-* likhs < 5 ho il'O buss bikh' of balc' 
fiom l^jpt ami eight likh' of bales from 
Ameiica ... , 

Sioasrs Tati have now do ed their bu'ims* 
m Jainn and the "^a «oons aro doing busincs' 
on a smaller «c tie than thej di I before 
Blit there are other Indian firms wlueb arc 
engaged m the cotton imports Ini'iness |he 
Japanese Inio their offices m the nrincipu 

cotton producing centres in India iiml a' out »> 

per cent of the imports into .Tip in i* being 

h milled bj the .Tap inese bii'iiu'S men 

Among other thiiig« from India imporle I 
into Tnpm are the following commotblic' 

I'tni„h nci Ind[in com, -mMI 

pens ground nnta wheat flour sesame seed 

mmwnficrf hn.ccl «« 0 ' -w*' 

fruits and nuts tui coffee, coeoa ►alt tobaeeo 

leaf furs hides and skins role lealhcr ammal 

hones tusks of elepbantg hoofs sinws shelh 

of moHusn olatilc rods mrnflin wax 

fanning materials India rnhlKT shclhe 

drn 's cotton in seed cotton gmnisl hemp 

jut" etc icgclahlc Iibrcs gunny imgs iron oris* 

^''lu ofhccs of Iinlinn traders in Japan are 
managed by either the 

their nppomfcl iiltornc)-* \nd among the ^»aH 

Tai mcVi are cniploje^ m lirgc miml^ J or 
mJt ?c 1 notic^l ll.at M. -rs > \ rhanitwilh 
an I Co one of the bigge-t hrins of eaportt^ 
wilh their oflicts in Kolic do not cmploa n singln 
Ii a on th.^ ''hen I qiiclKne.! nlamt 

It Mr f M ''I«der ono of the managing pro- 
’ VI'. nv» . lined “^\h> ►tiouU wi bnngdown 

ViVdiaTs all thi wa\ from the moth, r roiinin 
^ i «. can piHiU oDain the acriice** of 

I'!',' lor, „s .I.- 


inKCssar} fn Imtnii tridir- ^mei all di dm? 
with the Japuu'e hu«me's nun imi t be'lmc 

tlirougli letters written m tin Itipuie^i luigiu?' 

In fact I woiking knowledge, of tlu Iq'-in 
laiiguigi is esscntail for e\ei% Jndiin fn T 
Tip III I he more he knew it f 

•rots on with tin Japim'i mnnuf ictimT will 

;hom I,,- ln> to iloll.liih '•I''""*,'?, 
of ottr business men sjicak tl< lingin'a «ii n >• 
country fiiirlj well 

I HIM (OMlItlON- 

Indiuis Imng m Tnpm oceii].j Uni,n ^ 
houses paling a rent of „>,] 

jinstipwanls Jnpmero maid- ire <■' 
ftiok and these siriants will „i,l, 

firo ■\ensninlup pirimnseni 1 ‘Wl " 

ns rice dal glu e(c «« '"‘PorttHl fw« ' 

In Jipan fhero i- a Urge arci of 
nee cultivation 1 ut the lowil rue ' 
to Us sintu It eontanis nnitli stann i . 
SJtor ,m In.l.m «,.l. « 

■1,0 l,t,n|: Mrt. »o,,.l bj » ' “ niokrt' 

hundred jeii'* p r month Tint i« ‘‘if* 

Ihrr. iiro onh 1 fi« Jf '' '"i‘ili”i'°l,'not ' ” 
■her in InPi" d , n„ tl, ■ ih 

Ib’ii ll!r’ '‘'''•I'- "ffl'' Ill 

.i,mi wi Mill, ibt'ii T ii '«• 

is to m lingo the home and in the r J j « ^ 

do necillo work, rend book* or !« riodiei 
out alioppmg , , org-ini*'* 

Fverx vear the Indian jh ni 

eOiibmon of handicrafts oxlul’h " 

I conducted to view . ,o„ that m 

and I dime nwiiv with ,,,,^1 fd 

„«,=■,. Inin., our ''PIP'" " ,,'S.il n" 

picking up the art of mnkii„u"‘ 
doeoritions emi'roi ler> piece* eU 


1 1* age 


obligcil to I 


..'ti ..n..*b.. 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Way for India's Salvahon 

Thf f <il iilh Jhnfir Ills pnl)Ii'‘het1 tlii. ( «mi- 
\oiition mnri«s of ‘'ir ( V I’nimn «loli\trcil 
at tin Allahalnd I'nner-itj U\<.r\ ^nn find 
<1 ui"lilor of tliL motlierl iiul tlio jrootl of 

her III Jus or lur imiul «hoiil(l Jln^ hwl to tho 
tomltulm? portion of tlic “pcidi It mn« 

L"t me looh fnninrd to the future lie voul I 
be a Iwlil min «ho woiihl seek to projilicsj Hut 
none tlic les' fometiiiie* it la dcsirAbtc to tr\ nnd 
lift the roll of m\«tcrv tint hides the future from 
our eves ^on nir \oiiti* friend'’ I am sure ihrou.h 
\onr hearts aurirt* a feehiij of prido ami derotion 
to jour motherland \\hich of us is not a pitnot 
todaa in India * But let u» ask ourvelros what is 
It that joii intend to make of India I would like 
to siijire^t to jou nn youiic friends that this 
problem of India's future uhich interests jou ami 
others deej Ij is om that need-, most careful pomlcnn? 
o\er ^Ve ’Iro to-day m an ajre and in circiimstances 
fur difTercnt from uhat tve lirc*l m cien a hundred 
jcirs Rjra Vtit all remember that Tipan in the 
iniddlo of the last oenturj shut bcr«elf round In a 
vail of isolation *>he found herself eompcilcti hj 
flic BUn» of the kmenean Nary to thro» aside those 
walls of isolation and to knock them down ami she 
vas forced to find herself in the «tr€am of modoni 
civilization N\haf is poing to bo our attitude tovanis 
that ciTihzation " ‘^hall ve regard it merely os 
something unpleasant something lirutal forced ui>ou 
US from out«ide * I do not think that that wav 
has India s salvation for the future us not 
forget that though India slumbered for fifteen eentune* 
nevertheless there was a time when =he was also in 
the van of human progress when her «8gcs and her 
scholars were not bookworms vrhen tliev eought by 
their own effort to understand something of nature 
when they dreamed philosophy when they constructed 
theories and made observations and invented new 
materials of progrefs India di covered anlhmctie 
and algebra she made great j rogrees in asironomj 
in chemistrj , in enginccnng and many of the 
practical sciences like medicine and so on ''halt it 
be said that the slumber of fifteen centimes has sent us 
altogelhcr to the region of complete 
Shall we not ri-e from that slumber and show that 
once airain we can assert our age o d spint and fake 

wart in tlie great advance of knowledge • v\ c n^ 

like If or not— we may approve it or not— knowledge 
and all that it means will continue to advauee 1 
wVf.ttwvmi that it is DO u»e trj mg to hwle jour 
Llf avaj ^to screen yourself away from this great 
Food of light and new InowUxige that is coming on 
to ns 

We -in India seek to find our i.lsec m the sun 
If we in India wish to be rccogiiized as one of the 


gnnt nations of the world, we can oiiU dp so if wo 

arc pnjvarcd to pav the price of that 
l*lea«e let me fill you what I regard the prel’c 
jinCL of that nehievcment That price is to 
preparrf to work— it is labour it is courage i 
dauntle<s enthusiasm it is the determination to i 
through eountJe«s efiorts, countless hours of 
countless sacrifices in order to reach ,kp 

upon u-i It IS upon the spirit with which we ucc 
mw conditions al-oiit u« fluat the future of 
depend- Do not imagine that mere w 

mere hope will achieve what you J. ' * g 

achieve If India IS to find h" 
will l>e through ceaseless toil through 
Mcnfiei of her sons LememUr that I am «>i )• 
these lam not preaching to vpii ^,“1, „„ ?o 

\llow me to n-surc jpii that it is sj a 

that Imlm shall no longer "be 

decrepit old nation which ^ iJLfntT Ica^ 

slumber of the ages I ^vSite '® 

in the eau«e of einncc and if I ".he field of 

try and obtain reeognitioa for Indm m 
science it is net ns a pcr-onal 
effort on behalf of my and jJit fon- 

eflort on bchall of the ™omorv of our 
fathers U is nn effort to justify if wv 

prople on this earth If we do not pmgre^ 
cannot hold our own "dh the foremwt riau 
the world It IS Ivotter that « di^^ W" 
face of this wrib Let us reach he 1 eight* 
us go down to damnation It i- the me* » 

I wish to pve you this evening 

The T JI C A and its Work ^ 

Iho -ervicc'* rtiidered hv the N Y„,5,t doc 
India niciimnv In thebout i and 
iimch u'efulworkin the village ond 'or m , 
folk It I- n corpomfe body to do 

fpnt tk C07W from the ' 

m co-openition with other- 'Ir t 
enipim'ized tin- point m hi- nailrc g following 
■i ‘m C V ot Sfadm^ ® lil iW 

evtmcfc, from In- «i>eech n-. ^ 

loim^ »i«f ori»ri,r>. p>oiiin ««« , ^ohcl 

liCt us ob-erve further the ^ Ji ^ j ,}oci 
of making life It builds on the mdivid»«l 
not br«i him It ^seeks not to *W‘^i,cm mto 
different creeds and raep but to ,.on 

pTTOtcr unity Its mcthoil with 

Co-oiwmtmn is the means by Into ihc 

ont censing to he individuals arc bull P ^.j^iIotjoB 
eommunitj Teople who nre •mnaticnt t « 
try to break the past in o^er who 

s-ueh was the scienti t of the dv< 

pursued thechimeiw of, ‘he , onKr to 

Inlegmtion He sought to break the atoms m on 
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M .nd.vuluaU M^v I ‘t“‘ 

Ilf. w built IS the cturpv not of 

hut of ntomio “::\he Jnor« *helU r , f 

^mir «nteiI7‘;on In « m. "nV »'«<' 

Inotfna or of mon ye siiiii '• ‘ ^ 

awmie intesratioo Co-operalion o ,_„, fiie 

mtepwtion-the intPiiratiori of ."""MV , j . ,^ ,t 

% Tf \ then o‘-rdS?.o 

hut »l*o dow not break life in one pu m,l,er 

make it in another «t “rf,” xo.i 

If JO i want to al I material wealth 
haic to take it aw«i from ■‘""'""f ^^i^Iu.ru ell 
of matter h eonstant fill 

*nl all to il’elf The enm The 

f'ji'ri'i itr. “U;;. 

lifembcr than of malUr , „.^him m 

ITO ...ITO tie o«t ol Ite 1 '"b , a i.J 

or enjineerins: eonrerta that b huminit' 

iBle.ration or - Vc o the Firih 

wimilalo into a ma«3 of | rain and 

perhaps the mmd of the i.itin and co-operi 

Aw.ta.ms ot l.to W«m..!.«o4 
In litnw linen to-b) ^.Viw* <f 

brmly nnl will '‘i u.ena 


Thov^who hare ••triien h ^«! 

projna. .Wfv. ourpri. e 

^::,t- 

“s,,:' A' 

r«ian»inre of modem In lia l aj ,l,e 

/17 t l^lt) mile 'W'*"'* stone of the arch of 
tpir.finl iiHtlij of li'ii'’ 1 ,,^, Vhe womanaea'W 

nitmal reoAnslriieiion lo romid^alion of 

waimini not mereli iron i,,., l)Acau 4 c areoni 
nitional ntilitj no'ile at it wi’ . . , (rjvini«A>iie 
m-toth^ u^ivrsil r.reUions o« ‘h ^ 

and the \^lmh ■* 0 '"“". V ^iimin r'-po'>«»hiUlics 
min bnlh in Ibe fiilfilmeot of inperhuoian 

ai well a, m the attainment of ‘^YohunV epoch 
I renKTSiiTc of immortaiuj • . .l (ondaions ol 

mikinz fisbt for the one of the ooble«l 

India* womanhooJ not only eeneralioa of Inlia" 

Ivicies to the , ‘'errin the hnloo 

nitiouil worker* but mirks an e ro.ramme of 

tnolrn Vs.ific K*"»V .n diVcl^t heUs of 

1 am Mohun was p><she-' nalwwil If**"’ 

womin emtucipalion iiy 0 “‘ •t.rwnre 1 and t Is»a« 

UkaMsharshi Sen Mr Jnstw 

ihandra \ idyasa^ar Kesha^ others till at last the 
MsdhabdoTnl Ktnile and oihe ^„igrt«d m 
e, iW, of mcH onl "•‘''"‘..".li ol the Bmhmo 
unerjmvocal terms in.lhe ‘^f L,i,Te artists of modern 
’•imii as cirly as I"* tV* t ' " 


Indu through thfir wnlm^ 

Es iSui- 

I ’Almrn>l?e!^ ws,‘touSHe.islt«eK. jeois befo^ 

I mienti wis arcotiled so the storj runs wi h a 

“;“rLT<;.rrh.N7i,:^'''5,;r£ 
iferSiM !’ ? ''• 'C "7S 

r,j;, .iM'U nit™;‘u7b^w .r; 

^C Aise for ..ocialri form m molcrii India wis 
mamU the a»e for the reform of women a status an I 
thV« oiv'’W»s Presidents from the *er> beginning: hj^d 
, , Uko Ml aeeonut of the 

Ishlcited ebssos m "n* S he *7 

j™{J^'*"*„”liis‘ls\>"'‘»bj’ocH i In the Hb Coiijrrts^ 
held in Vdsbahid m 3S;> Mr M < lomierji 
1 rewideni for the second lime had to hh 

li7b''»«>«" malm.: toe'ol ® 

. <*nL in the ( oiieri-* plilform and at the aaiae time 
w^mit it* >itBl iiDivirtiuiee I s recounting the 
hbtorv of the lir t I'onlcreoce on the eiibjwt diuint, 
tlm fi^t tonerc* wbere di*tin«m ^ aocial reformer* 
kVbewtn 1 ighunaih I ao of Madra* 

In lice M (. Isnab of loona Mr Varendranath 
•^n of Cal out and other* etdianged their iIm* 
fweli rowatds the end of '"“V 
• *e in the Msdra.* Poision of the Longress in ISHS 
il the most 


t rt*e in the Msara.* Mission Ol me . 

mTl the most glow mg int utc to la ha s « ominhood 
I^ Jd.uga senlalle Mother t iilt to clitics through 
hisconcIiliUK p roritiou on the M '/cr/airf Vfter 
wit^iew. of ibrUcss the dian of a better <h\ ha* 
!Iow openeil for her and the widen light hns nlrr-il} 
"JSiX stream oier her fur face It depends on u 
5ASf-r, f,llrtM,UH> ot Ihl, anClCllt 

ic' .™rt’ 7 ;sr;'.ri™ . rt.o “7 

whether the streik of that light alull broudeu an ( 

^ uuto the loiely dai Tiie land where after age* 
fSTsundeml etreami of Vryan Ide unite ou« agam 
in the ire*ent dai that lini Brother Pelegates 
desersea alt our love Love her the more clinE to her 
It^T^oscr for her misfortuneB of the past f>r h<* 
Shadows and the cloud* that have huH„ over her in the 
nmea that have gone ’ , i 

Th i* the cqu iUt\ 1 -tween men an 1 women l efore 
r.al preaehwl by Itam Mohuu I o) oward* the 
b mnin of the 1 'th eenliiri led naturallj ti (!uir 
eimdit' Ufire the MntherWl iroudh recogmrtd 

b\ the Indiiu National < ouer»- towar-U the eii 1 of 
tbit centnrv Indian w ’men had alreadi started to 
enquire al«nt their ei*ters iq other pari* of the (Ineiit 
B 4 well as in the women uiovcmeots throughout the 
world >or a few noble reprcsentives of Ucciltiital 
womanhoo.! hue alrealy come forward to champion 
th* saose of their Oriental *i*tcrs Ms l ime 1 1 ivatstj 
and Mr- knnie Bes-aut of the Theoo: hicjil «wict> 
^ ^iridita ail 1 SiMer Chci-tine of the lama 



'J'Ht; jronuns ri:vii:«’ for .tUlV, mi 


lOi 

knsliiii \ uiUtiimh Mi^ion lUid Mrw. 1 osJcr of 
HonoliiUi H ••'fll fricml of IJiuldhi^t 
umoncst othrr- luvp found thoir iwin merit «« 

tlK lu-irt of tlie Indian pHipJe \o woiidir thenfoa 
tlni while Inclind niid fie\eri1 other Oecidenfal 
countries were ndicuhn. and often nttnclj oi iKHmK 
the cm«eof the women 8ProgT«^-> with mewl ri'a<*tion‘ir> 
mi“»<iiT<.s u d lu^hter of tno nation of Mrv rankhurnt 
Mr't \niiic ltei«ant was imaniinoiidj eleclcil the 
fir'l woman rriMdent of the Indian NationaUonnit^- 
of l‘'ir in ( alcnlti. lint it wiH not ii men sperta 
ml ir ino\o Im! ft pP”»mc and inoMtaldi, rniinin-itioii 
of R <entur\ old evolution wna jirfnni h\ the election 
in lO-’l) of nnothir nohlc imd Miisc insiM’ed dMvhtrr 
of Indii Mra ‘■irojini \udu na the Pocond woman 
1*0^1 lent of the 1, oiuro^'* in one of the \cr\ tn-ia of 
our nitionU hHtor\ 


Free Will 

The l/yiH hi-< oiiencd a forum for the 

li'Cii' ion of friH will from the point of auw of 
Hil.rnind Wchni phihvirhv I'rof CUM 
.Told ftarlcl thi di^cu-ion niul 
iirtint of riitoanl Schopenhauer Prof t. U 
\Tnlkiini iriata the Hin 111 mow on the mhiett 
„f te l.m’i «.U ,n la. \\ .11 .n In, (.a. 

Philo'Ophj IIo '■1J9 tit I'trt 

t» la often thoucht that freedom iinoKw •n'atnc 
neat Crcalivcncpa nicau« in tcncrat hrin^m^ toiue- 
tinne mto hetUR winch did not exi't Won In a 
ieiiPO niUormaof hiehcr n.tiut) in which a clioiec 
?! made after ft dispj^Monate lona, deration of he 
’ meoWnl. arc crcatirc One la eon«cioiH the 

E &inc Pmnethiiu mw creativone ^ 

;S oflcn un^dcKtoo.1 ift a more radical sense It h the 
m wbidi blind and iincon^ciona wiH was sup))0 cd 
?^*' )!r->ifmenhaucr to be creatiio and God la Bupi>ft^ 
i^hrismii tradition to haie created the world Ihit 
then one thin„ t- certain The divine net rnaj be 
l ereatiic butwhat w created can Iicier hare a 
“^“i irldeiicndeit eai«tcncc i he act is free but 

wai u bnn a about The latter can onl> baic 
Mistcne^ make mu 

ca^^^ It 13 free both to 

well as to withdraw It h wron^ to 
Py.S tl' one-siled activit) to It It creates and al» 
ftttnbute ® activity that tmh imwes the 

debtro>s U . The latter is not bound bi 

^ w°u has once cleated It can also deslroa Hindoo 
«hat It 0 to Heity not onlj the 

philosepha th and the 

creative therebv deinonstratinj: its 

SSfSele Wdo,„ t«P»« »' ■»' 

his made ^ from 

nflh! snrlt \\hati«lnih and absolatetj 
Ihc freedom of / exercise of tlu freedom under 
free » the 91 nt coSmout u what we understand bj 

ccriam limiliii- nci* Tlicse hmitmt conditions can 
the freedom of the win^^^^inc 

Jll'Twil not desire though de is 

,nit Ve niav desire somrthme bi t not 
not when we will we ccrtainlj also d«ire 
s associate!! the notiori of power to bnn^' 

sifS oT’;£. 


in the cae of tiie individual is dependent 01^“ 
circnmatances in which he finds himself placed and 
in which there is a rdl for him to nef The 
aiintu not thin externally detenmned P * no 
londilioncd hy nny circumstance^, outaule i sel < 
makes us own ciruimsWncw NiH.it « 
from within in tint, that there can he ^ 

the exercise of Its power unless there , 

wantto benianj, I want to show mv elf forth 
etc , these nrc some of the form* of 
fhe frwxlom of the will is thus 
fft-edom It IS not alisolufc 

to the spirit onlj The exercise Th Jmu'n 

up with ft thmkfiiRappreciation of thincs Th<-rci^“,^ 
Im thought nnd there must he no 

Ibmuht nnd values nre transceiuicd there can * « 
H»pc for the cxcreibc of ,, 

frcAlom Itself Tl.e frmlom of the w. 1 h;« ^rdn 
lo It It IS the lower freedom that m rwlm of 

Hindoo thought has scope only within the r 
anii/o ^ 

Racial Problems m South Afnca 

Mr. lolPl,,... I''’"’”’", 

probkms in Wh Vfrici m Jheinoi 

j .i,*f ih best 

Come ihcosophits «nune^ 

closely than nt present they tmnk mo j 

show rt more rapid aJ^ance especial^ ,he 

the delicate and no" "‘'V‘ 

whole ncial 'lucsiion Such a closer ^ pj, 
dcsir.blc and would bring “coinmonwca'l^ * 
tomiwlcot to wiilnbutc to the Ummo , 

fmc Addition the V^bties of J, \o countl;;;- 

largely motivetl hy the desire for «ruc flr.t 

numbers of the backward ’ ,w sornarliaf 

stnmblmc: Steps into n 

n sire luoua upw ard climb for them j „cr. 

The outermost They are in'>>lh,f’^ 

consists of the POO^ " bites They ,ho' 

Coer ontm T hey are bo fwk . ^ 

arc the despair of dl who tor im 

ment (unously enough many o .^^rirckkers 

grandchildren of those ^sille 

those indomitAble couraffc ihrv 

i,Htlemcnt of the Thp, ^miJ 1 « v 

bad enough for nil fheir need* They J 

no Attention to the ghTc. wo«ci 

Itiere was hunting enough ° „ whom tl^*^ 

to many, children to .efa^m by th'Jf 

lands were dividetl and a" were too 

grandchildren till at last fh^ i,!.Hllr traini-d to 

euiporta J^ey were no usually^ ^ 

anv oeiupition other than Ihc-c 

labour was despi ed as .b'Y /enhly 

poor descendants lived ^ Irccdi" 

^ uninspired They Y“®*"F!?minc!\ 9Clt>'^'«^"‘ 
frocla ict poverty stricken r ^ siin-e'’ 
h^re^ bwn made for them vaouv ,hr 

v'%,er ™pt;.cV 

ss; V '' 



INDIAX PEHIODICALS 


1 „ .1,. ii„i .ten dcrni: Chirtun collqs m lod). al loul , ''‘■I ‘•™“ 

bmg bnt that la actually the first step along 
road of t 


11 1US.I. « j .— . n^l problem entirely, or at ^ 

• roaa of their regeneration hame a strone faculty of rural economic 

Between these and the natirea ^ fnrtlw iltiutrated by quoting from Dr Butterfields 

people On the 'Nhite'’ side parmtage is Portu^^ He says One of the most amazing utuatioas 

batch, French Bnt.sh and all sorts of «h« ,te army of unemployed intclhg^tsuu 


a Bntisn ana an ■< the army ot unempioyeu muriufecuao.— 

Duivtxsius oews Hindus On Foe two generations umversities have been 

and Malays hare also wdh the B. A. degree men whose chief amb i^ 

the “natire side pareotase Lee been to get OoTemment_ser_Tice^or^j^«»^ 


the “natire side parentage is , B^n Ooremment serrice ^ 

Fmgo Basuto Zulu, Swayi and ril *, A» *j to become lawyers Few 

trills as the Whites met P'^fij^jpon much attention to the rural problem 

them— without compunction Such miscegenii u research or as an aspect of the course Ot stnay 

w now nnUwful , but some of it EQ« fi^^^mght the attempt to corr^te the «§«“«*» 

M witnessed In the natire arew of MV town whw ,|i<. fo^, lhat ®#y 

fair haired red haired more lightly of rural India, t e Me t«fc of 

- with the natives unconscious of ^ “““WJ ^^ronsf/riction may seem quite outside the t«rit0^ 

1-— »>>“ ertiniirert perwii -er^ife or «l/we ediifalion It is in some 

?|s^t8 the cnir of the-^ whole Oinstian «ternriM 
it IS at this pomt that the imp^ of the 
spiritual and moral ^ 

tti most significant application for it is 
betnna to comprehend the great end-a Lhnsuaa 
^ „rili2»uon-and to 
need of demonstrating the apntotion «>* 

<nint at its Pomt of greatest difficnltv and potentiality 
tEat of the local roramnnity The 

uorf. oay be %SS 


Futui 


with the natives unconscious ^ 
are that awaits them ior the 
IS aware of strains of desire and of 
and yetis forced either ^ con^rt with oMr« or 

J.* ".Spf S f -efi 

inw a very self respecting community AUny nave poramnnity ane ‘'Aj;!';; 

S.S A«a« ketlreftS '« tabJ "'I™'"'* ‘ eg«lje ^b,;. 

fi^th^mselrS a?d eroUe theic own Sea lor a Christian coU^ of rural «»LOau« or 

wUtahodd befall them and learn to ‘h^ ^ fuculiies of rural economics m one <w two 

Ir l£e°n‘r “uttS'Kb -tbe oSoi^neS 

KnA VfneS^Jondm d the future of the m rUlage problems, trained m nUsge 

“ S am^^^ technv,«e and i^y »? »STindTa™* missionanro 

wU\ be that of a wloured peop^ I '' of the new day for rural India India 

m Portaguese East \fnca ^ 1 o^S^ p^y r 1^ sugge«U the foUowuig course 

m important Crfweramen^^* , of study 

b 

f. IniMtt Hiinrl Eronomirt Including agneui 

tuial stalwUcs of Ind a relation of Indian agne^ture 
1, _ ..e ■Rncal Xconotaic# to external and internal trade of Indian agricultural 

A Plea tor a CoUege of Rural fcC produce nTlage banking and marketing conditions 

The Chrutnn fu^K ^ 

die cultural evlucation of the TWpie^ * Chnsbau 3 Tl 


cuuural evlucation of the twp 
Rov M a. has advanced a plea ^jplvce 

UUege of Rural Eoojiom.cs 8‘ a P ^ 

in Inlia. Because he ‘‘ He la 

nee.le.1 thing at the pr^nt ^ 

77c \^lionil C/imfw« Council Fcnftf 

There is no college, Chnstian_or o^enj^ m 


3 Thf Sortotogj of Indian Rural Lift. Structure 
of vdiace community past and present, the inflacnee 
of oute tradition custom ami law on the social 
oreaniation of the nUage the ^Uy mm and the 
individual hindrances and aids to fuU and free 
development ot the family and the mdiridual social 
welfare work — methods movemeots and mstitutions 
Ti.\. k.!.. VTiitM- l~eniiim/' niae recreatiou and 


„ t„jw. vetfsTe work— methods movements and msututions 

....voUege, Christian or Hut help or hinder (,-coutmg play recreation and 

which can provide this at j h« earned out clubs.) e k . 

II 
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THE jrODERN REVIEW FOR JULY, 1932 


Any three of the follow iiir 

1. A^nenllitre. !■ andamentaU in relation lo BOiw 
crops, animal hnsbandry, plant breeding fniit cnwinjr 
and atnicultural economics, with extension methods 
rihe aim beinp not to turn out scientific or 
proiussion'il agnciiUunsts, bat to pire aiifRcicnt Iwsic 
knowledge so that the student may be of help to 
the riUaprr and get for him the expert help 
ne«lcd ) 

2 Oo-oiie/nttoii A bssio method for the carrying 
out of village welfare and solution of economic 
problems— credit marketing and stores its pnnciplca 
and history in India. , 

5. liiintl KtuMfiou The organixation of the 
educational programme for rural schools , the proWem 
of compulsory and free pnmary education New 
forms of teaching (projwt method etc | and 
Biipcmsion Adult education— its methods and aims 
TTie library and reading room roovcmonl. 

1 Village SatiiiaiKn atid JleaWi I‘ubhc health 
department, maternity and child welfare , prcvenlibie 
diseases , ecgragation and other means for prtvcntion 
different foodstuffs us«l in India— thm nntntivc 
value an adequate dietary for an Indian village 
normal nilea of Bcalth and digestion (The aim again 
here 13 not to turn out medical experts but to give 
BUflleient basic knowledge so that the student may be 
of help to the Mllajjer and obtain from him the 
expert help when needed ) , ^ 

5 Mf5iod$ ot Prepan^u la Tlie ii*e of lectures 
music, charts lantern cinema rwiio library 
newspajier for leaching and inspiring 

The Political Impasse 

fterj nsl.l-tbml-ing pfr.on J’" 

concern nt the iinccrljm Mule 
obtain here todnt The poirci^ that he in 
nilamant iiiiil appe.ir to be 
compromise betireen theniselvoa 
The editor of Sin Dtonna nl«o .hare the public 
concern She says 

Tbe Civil Dimbedieiice Jlmcmcnt h,. now w™ 

rm^tL'Suc'r r=S,V,r an? 

mmm 

incompa^e with^ne laem ^ ^^rs 

alism ins '■f p. , the sohition of the 

mentB are anytmng P ^ policy of 

:3s“.'.ssu.3|.5^b,^js 

.oui.r Tb. mort 


popular section of the country has been . 

pnson bars and the repressive moasuns have P™™ 
strong resentment even from supporters of o 
ment The effect of this Is sure to be 
fnture as well Sir Samuel Uoare imd 
WiUmplon can afford to rule with 
ordinancw but not so the future Indian Govern^n^ 
The coming reforms will have no 
if Congress is not brought InWjhe field of 
lion AVe wish the liberals and 
parties realire thw fact They cannot work 
constitution without Congress mUi 

will be worth nothing if they arc nshe^ m 
the Congress repressed and not 

responsibility, therefore rests to tbe 

of the Congress and who are Inking forw^ 
reforms AVitl they come forward “ cnt««l 

vocally that Indian nationalism le 
ihroiigh the Congress must be rcspcciw 

AVe earnestU boiw that the ***“^*‘°" '*, 
hopdeas W'e wish the Hritish 
ihennwisdom of its policy and tJI ^ 

of conciliation To «)ncilit8te the Con^ 
in the best spirit of British venous T"f 

the non Congrtts parties to take a i^re sen^ 
of the aituatiOD .They cannot for wer * j ,1,^ 

fence May be they were not mdiw ’ 

^rSew^i^ Tr ThT 

ambitions 

Economic Nationalism an Evil 

Koonomic iiationali'in i^ ^"‘‘,‘{Jp"betKr it }' 
evil The sooner we j R Cas’c * 

foriiMind for the world J ^ G AAcH* 
repiwUices the v lews of ® j. ' He «3T» 

on the subject and suggests a remec 

Wbnt then of the world which w Hi ^1, (h 

of this CTil-economic nationalism s ^ ,llowe<| 

stand for Internationaliam to fad f It i ^ actwe «'! 
to work only m ‘he abstract ,t its 

and cooperation of the nations tha ...nneevef!^^"! 
related sessions ? The world 
in roe face and the remedy i* V , Qf these 

exceeding tbe demand or (i t) tieDior i creudor 

with repl™bon poyraenl® ^'Jsf/^in^^and 
oations or (iiO The lc»s of thc^in^e a he 

muitets but bu maeAineri/ dcstinea pjjin 

waild of some the work n<*«*:‘!r,,^Ve bayi"? 
wariu ui . preventing t“' 

tcnance Jbe eiire tiw » « certain roinn“ ^ 

newer of the masses sinking below a ce tc 

SS^n£?ir.o''irfo “pS'Sfffi; •(..) bhourniof . 



INDIAN prRIODlC.VLS 


wotkiDp week to ehmiiwte 

the mmi mnm irafTC (O that the wo^era 

will correspond to production isn 'V“ 

striking a b^ce between production 

without too much restriction of inditidua! . 

and dimmating the disproportionate “ 

owners of the means of production orer the P . . 

Vaother theory IS that of that Earned 

writer 5U H GMVcIU Ue wntea m his ^ 
llcrt MeaUh anl * ,*i^® 

dominating influence can be indieat«l tn * 
m an industrial world both t«de and money ^1^ 
be international in their morements ^h’J* “ Mthcr 
time we hare no international machinery either 
physical or mental for dealing «tth them 
-Ih™ u no .olhorUT tod.j 
world trade or cmpowcrM to ennnire . > 

maximum quantity of desirable goods is P^^ »rc»n» 
ton.nn.rf Vn. « only potl.fl S"® 

to secure for their own nationals some which 

not of en)Oying goods hut of making a L „{ » 

Bueht otherwise hare fallen to the ed' 

dilerent country wheA« or not tha idda ^ or 

subtracts from 6ie Tolome of their trade * . 

or eren contributes to the real comfort and welfare 01 
the nations concerned ^ . ... -/ 

“RrMomie natumnh>>> we *07 “ “V ' 
ttw tte jrtfitfit tlump lit mrld h<tt ^ I . 

ITtol'Tlt, Jtn,«ijy t V •“S'l “iJ 

Wider control of nations 11 t'*'* “^How la it 
8 nece-saw if ciTihanUon u to be ^«d hot is » 
to be erolTedTIa the League of Na^ns a 
loluuonr Can itfunction until tradme^“«'*^"'*^, 
ceas« to be other than duopinsr K 

one let of nations pDreming natKm of 

wniidered compal^** i*’®f4*ihe Idierition of 

equal ty as between nations* Is the 
subject nations from like Sis t 

economic control— to be impeded I— jj, 

These are quest ons that are not toucW nr»o 
'LIU 1. .1 tb. •«*??»' 

happmeas of mankind lies in the t wi 
natioBS 11 such Becognire *'1 ^ field 

pol t cal field and then equality m ?Jie 

*iU follow The Le^e can then to 

Uague and the question of %at it is 

be the great boOT °i 
today 
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of fata! aemdents for dependents to reb^ 

Se^i£it was caused by the deceaseds mwconduct 
•Tlua 13 specially true the Commission reports, 
t^ploj^i defence is that workmen di^beyrf a 
aaf^T rule < ff a mle against cleaning machinery in 
SotSn OfUic excentTons this is the one most 
eomiioiily inroked and there is r^n “ ^ 
this defenc- has res iltcd occasionally in the rejection 
of eqnttable claims. 


Workmen 8 CompenasUon 

A bii 10 

penntion Act 19-’3 has “ 1 ^ Tlorf-f 

ariTil for the la t few n'0”*J** th.^rv rti^ on the 
ofiets the following tonally ob erv 
proposedbill and it« pron ion* „„r,inca 

The workmen m India are Jf’ accident are 

ted Con«cquently of^e ^prewo"* 

rery great they fcemg unawwe ® ^^ikw from 
the law find it d tliemt to measures 

the employers. Therefore we wel«m* »» 

S',K 5 ?dThST»n'SS, » >■» "» 


01 eqntunic enums. 

SK":-. 

I'ndT'for^ikT Incident! \\^h/e s^e 

employers hare ?ned to educate the 
rni« of saf ty there are other employers who them 
selres need Vacation 

There u another important factor to be consider^ 
The lodnslnal centres are often 
consumption of mtoucating liquor , The^,PJ*"|^ 
subdiTiTion an important coUien wtre ^d in 
about 55 OCO male persons employed m miws 

Itw estimated that in the same T®" 
ditore on drink sad drugs was orer lU lOOOOOO 

The mflncnceof these mtoiicants naturally i“Cf^ 
the chances of accident and »» long « "r dreWf 
to continue it «» ‘Vn «ome"^rancrf 

the emcioyees prepcrly corered In some nnrancm 
«un^ Uie prmeVe of comnulwry 
employees has been recognised Irom ‘b^tMdwmt 
also ifiSaew protision in the workmen s compensation 
law deserres snppon 

The Royal Commimion in making ‘h«r 
drfi.. Sikrf " B ««h » B»lS«.Be ‘5* '"1.“!; 
man? of our recommendatiops while designed to 
bcfiefit labour shonld equally benefit employers In 
iSdia minerals and eepecially ««d •« » 
a largo output per head should be poMibk bu^ 
IS not ob^ed nor can workers with a tow 
^datd of life be expe^ W produce it Imp^ 
menl in the slandardsand efficiency of the workers 
Sn soJre many of the difficulties of the mmnmg 
employer and must be secured by better he^tb, shorter 
andi^ regular hour and more mechanical assa^ce. 
Wo are coDTinced that our porposala and better 
onraniret on will bring about a sukUncial improve 
meol in the econom c position of all engaged in the 
mdostay 

There is no reason to fear that the provisions of 
the proposed taw would throw eery heavy financial 
resDMishililies on the shoulders of the induatnal 
in India. The employers inay on paymmt 
of a Terr small premium have their liaoibties under 
the law insured The rate of premium for the existing 
Act varies from 4 as p. c incotton millB to TO as 
n c. in certain colhenes (Premium is calculated on 
{he sslancs of the employees.) If all the 
nf tbe new biU are passed into law the rates are IiWy 
to be enhanced by about ‘’0 to 2 o p c Even th« 
the emptoyers in moat hazardous occupations will be 
SdWwith financial resiKiDS bil ti« not exceeding 
5 ti c on the salanes of their employees This is a 
wfT emaU cost and considering that the employers 
in India are not required to make any contribution on 
ament of national health insurance or unemployment 
Imurance we do not fin I any rea«on why they shonld 
^dge th s small eontnbution lor the benefit of their 
eondoyees 
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Oarmon, the Liberator of the Redoes 


and every institution In the first case he «roaIcf 
wash hi3 hands clean of that individual and that 
institution and In the second case he would at oace 
extend the hand of cordial fnendship He condemned 
the Bible for sanctioning slavery ne denounced the 
Cbnrch for grovelling before the rich slave-ownct^ 
_ ... . ^ burnt the Amoncan constitution— which allowed 

Uamson tlSiv 18(9) IS the highest type of a Social property lo slaves— publicly after branding it as a 
reformer He was conscience incarnate and an covenant with death and an agreement with heli he 
embodiment of all the virtura that a ^reformer inast became^ an uncomproraisiag advocate pf^ 


Prof R P Sabnis gives the story 
the Liberator of the Negroes, in his “The 
Classes An American Exnmpio' 
37ie JwJtan limfu' 


have— perfect punty and disintcreitcdness courngt 


V y.r — *' — ^ — > courage nghts because he found women very helpful to hin 

that lailing heavens ^coufa not daunt an inSe^ibTc m anti slavery work But Garrison was eitremsr 


will an unalterable devotion to the cause he 
once taken up Gamson gave up the career of 


jealous of keeptnj the 7noFein*nt on a pnrr/y mertil 

-r « 1- * - ui B pfone He stood up against abolitionists organizm^ 

prosperous editor and press-owner which was wittim themselves into a political party for he knew tut it 
ms easy reach and made up his mind to we^r a would bring m its tram corruption and selfish hunt 
crown of thorns and to lead a crusade against after honours and jobs He was equally stabbora 
slavery- a satanic institution which a so-called in not alloietnj hu morement to b* tainted by noien'< 
freedom loving nation was sinful enou^ to maunl-n («,i /i .— Uti hnre frat 

The first numlicr of hia weekly paper-the LihcmC- on. «w^Se4 ^ 

which was .goin.p to advocite immediate 

unconditional emancipation of Negro slaves bowht hiiim^ic"’it 

and sold lA-e cattle, treated bylaw not as hugit "A^ ?, 

beings but as dead inanimate thmgs-was published J 

ou the 1st of January, 1^1 ft contamed that cta^ic it,w^*f„}oTi«nAS°'*^i»r,^«.mi<t'**nnIihcinns were wsvennit 

“ ! wdl bo .. b.«l. os .mb ood j, uooon.p™«,„„s 

M justice lam in earnest I will not equivocal^ he was the mo«oKe among the candidates of 
Will not retreat a single ii,ch j^ny The insolent Southerners began a cirU 
and I will be heard ^ , . , , . but were beaten into the dust after as laneolo 

It seem^ an mptj boast fora journal wWh all tbew^lb piled by the boodman s two bund^ 
seemed to have hardly a dozen readers in the whole **4 bfty yeswof unrMoited toil was sunk" 
nation But be was deterramd to go on till he bad ™ 5,0^ "f Wood drawT the lash was P»f 
bread and water to lire on For thirty five years he by another drawn with the sword An araeodmi«t 

fontunned to Mint it to the Constitulioa of the United States was w^ied 

"» 18w for ever abolishing slaveiy 

In ISS? be fonnded the New England Antt SKveiy i , ^ Such wa* 

Society-to endeavour by all means wnctioi ed hj The life-work of Garrison wu over euc» 

Jaw humanity and religion to eflect the abolition of the punty ofhs aim 

slavery in the Unitfe States to improve the womentifae slaves '«refr^ he censed the ^ 

character and condition of free Negroes and to tion of his paper and retir^ h,?t me no»'> ^ 

obtain for them equal civil and political nghts P'rty f'* ^he last b j pr 

No power on earth could deflect hinj from »be ®f ‘he Liberator he said hu heart being m" 


and gratitude 

Bejoice nnd give praise and gloiy to God 
have so long aid so untiringly I’arlicipatea in 
tnals and vicissitudes of the mighty coafl ct 1^^^ 
sown in tears now re^ in joy Uail 


purpose which be had set before himself He Was 
tarred and feathered, and led through the strf^ts 
wiUi a rope round his neck he was j^tscculed his 
press was smashed he was in immiRenl doD^r 
of losing hi9 life at any moment his inertings wSre 
broken up by niflians and gentlemen who 
became ruffians tor the moment Gradually hundreds 
of Anti ‘=!Jarer3 Societies were spread over the 
Northern States and some of the richest a^d 
most cultured Americans were won over to Ih^ obtaiu dehrerance from the house of bondage o 
cause ‘Do you uphold slavery or do you egnd^n audecomed as a connecting link between toe 
it ? —was the questioa he asked of every individiial race and the brute creation 1 


now rem) in joy 1 ^““ "Iiijob 
regenerated America' Hail ye r““3ome<i “ j,, 

No more to be chained scourged mntilatpi “ j 
and sold m the market robbof of all to 

as partridges upon the mountains in 
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The Negro Nepnhbc 

Th. Republic ot Inter.. “ 5“ 

a hundred venrs “gj J*/ rj.. affairs of this 
from the Unit^^ smoothly of late 

JXte "a. .n,u,ry 

The lieptihhe writes 

There can be \*e^ro republic on 

otlhe globe >’^®"*h,ch w^^first ^»bl shed 

the west coast of Afnca wmcn w ,rora 

a cenlnrj ago « a ^u*. * r ibenan eoremweoi 
the bnitcd „« American Negroce 

consists of a little b»"'^‘^®*,.tVoT n ‘he back 
*ho rule the "‘f * 

coontrr with tM wme c j Europeans m 
which ate ^e situation has 

m other parts of Attica ftticntion of 

repeatedly been hronght rmpnw 

the I/cacue of Nations o League ha« 

merit has bwn _p by 'he Cecil Com 

approred a “hem* " '‘Patemafional <o»f«»?5t 
mittee looking rt.,« of the partica at the 

in the near^ future One ^ FiTe«tooc 

jiart es at the ’bi rea«on of their 

rubber interests tttoh eiriaslly 

eon ess on obtained \»ll£iw fecer and 

eontrol the I ibenan U^a lods) and 

s';% Es>i7^\ ■te.cr'ib.s"” 

S.™“'.be 

wholesale. 


KipUttgttt therostWar Ag* , 

There is a very lUst f \'uali'n? to 
snme paper bs ihxt Kipb"? * 

the opinion trenendb h*^ | on «avs^ ho does not 
have decline I 'Ir ^ the declint- 

Rgrw. with lhii view » ■}•’ " ,3 to K foutd “* 

of the popultrily of the pro^t poncr^* 
the chan^l outlook ot 

As ^Ir \\ d on ■'ays ibe 

T.. .e 't» o;r « tok” ‘‘"'“f t 

many splendoted thing *' g much a n*« of a 

dueciion any wore «d leiih the "**,« 

definite perKKl that ca'W •" *? be did not •» did 
Theodore 1 ooeevett wM it was over 

KocMveh die appropna'**? w^ 

The special interesl that t^r^ 

conveved it as nobc^J aze ot bnHiaot tcchntcal 

deinmis were his. It •'* 


d„dop™te 

of th. ..a ol th, p«pl, ”te •P'H? 
rX_ ^ (■»,,» flf their language he made a n*w sijie 

asT®™ 'St'“a tte ™j^p«xksr 

b^Town art the mechanical cthc^ncy ‘"ij 

'S"S Shii 

CS’rrSil'l.oiKf lf|.'X"“«.ter .”£§ 

^eala. Old Testament side of kipling i* 

Ei¥h.MrA.»,£S?£^“.fhrjS 

D^lish into a sorld ot Uomce and \ irpl ^d Ui 

lW«i;?''ThrAs\rt.ChV.rwM 

Ks rf „t*hre«r,|?f 

thM him elf had bis moments Of doubt— as when after 
TteP0?r he wrote one of h« few realU fine 

■haten ha conviclioii* In th s latest boot, for 
temple we still read aboal an India where Gandhi 
Is mknown and where devoted Indian servants j ray 
touchingly fur the recovery of George ^ 

There is almost nothing left in Fodyard Kiplings 
world todav but practical jokes and nenros^ Both 

E" tK'XtT ^ihr”:Ur A s "s 

“T AS';.‘“?-Th 4™.“"^?' iteuS 

rig? Ad te E, B»r lh.v l«om, 

in^^^glv more morb d The most conrm^g P^s 
S^Mst book deal with pcopl* <>" ‘b« 

StmSnevB. ^o doubt ‘be,P“‘« Jb^espair of 
Semiotic KipPug were ‘lw»ys ‘he s d^f 

!£rSu“™A"Th..1.t2i 'SE'thuuli 

o( the nineteen hundreds the nerve sanitarmm alwavs 

^*And now that the glory is d mmed and the empire^ 
Twssing what has Kipling left to sa.tajn him 
Uvstmcal laughter over hoascs the memoty of. 'he 
hertnsms of the Mar a hall tdigioos. halt pfyehij^ 
mTsBcism Ralher depressiogly he goes la for tae 
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oin hJ m ««to^cnlnh«m•,aa,KtS5c.aI nfftus « cannot 

tXm hv Ji T. ““'.:*?*** weai^cn the Law j.ut because there are times wheint 

l-tlf nn ‘ a ccrlafn amoant ot samfice and can f . 

" certain amount of trouble To remit murder laws 

fieean^e certairf folk wouW be much better oat cf 
the way nould abakc tho foundations of society To 
saactKHi theft from persons who hare more tbsn tier 


need might really uork a ^ndit sometiracs bit it is 
iicicr counfcniticwl even by the crudest cifiJus 


On Having Sons and Danghters 

I lit jiropigniula for birtli-tontrol ilaiJy 
grow ms has prompteil thp ctlilor of T/tr Uons 

t iitholie llorll to publish hh artich on <iio My simple contention in thw much delated 
subject rho Writer saja question is merely that judging from my own obwr 

eh:S?en'Slc“ffS»X.nT'^,„S» 'ta'l' 

SSr/aSMi-S 

urging nic to get into the crusade for biHh control sa^ ,» theirThin es fLWrt“cs h«r fifties, 
t unous y enough it 13 mMj tbst « joimg mother ha?o of tfacir ow 
writes but man j girls too joiing for marriage arc of motberbo^ eu ‘ur >• 

agitated on fbe subject and often a wife-to Imi appeals 

to me honestly pcrplcsedly for eoiinsM — 

I'ropaganda of an insidious niid iraurrssirc type 
has reached all of these they are nfraul They want Pnt^lish T?nrat Life 

to do uhat IS right and what makes for nrlue and Engbsh Kural Life 

hapi inws of course But , , , In \i«w of tho decline of vilhge life m Indf 

g‘rt Iforo un)fl> not be nnjnterestuig to know what rural 

S3”fitrW“c'’r; .-"•e&.s. "is'oS it!" £;&L - 

nnlil r am (orlj malit Tiat waaM be tvcealj or o', 

more children with niy husband perhaps mmiog ''ournnl of itic liojal Soctetj of Arts 

>300 Of SJOU ji month ' It would be sheer madness \ow the Tillage is to some eatent a dormiWff 
yet what is to prerent it t a large part of Us population no longer works ffittiw 

There are eight pi^es finelj nritten of this ton fbe boundaries ot the parish . squire and 
of thing but the sample will suflicc It uould merit are not always resident and the shadow of 
j )0 answer at all jf It were not typical of the vague, grratne«s no ionnr looms ererywhere Tl*® 

Ignorant misinformed alarm that certain types ot hate been thTongh one of the worst periods tuai 
propagands and certain tables of statistics arouse. Eoglisb farming has crer known lAbourm 
This pntticular girl who might well show her mother teed the highest wage that farmmg can pay u® 
her letters for a few years before she mails tbem ibeir children turned off the farms oetort they W 
winds up in a burst of reproach properly learnt their jobs because most of thetu ^ 

Of course you inll write me what your relipon not wortb the same wages that their fathers 
says about all this she splitter* f suppose you when at 21 years old they begin to earn a ma® 
are afraid to say what you yourself really think— money Some day the scale may be higher o 
what you ffinst think Hoir can it be nght to bnng then the period ot apprenheesbip will be looffer an 


a It be nght to bnng then the pen^ of apprenticeship will be longer an 
babies into crowded tenement homes ana 8lum> and apiculture will cease to be the blind alley oecups' o 
poverty and suffering, when their parents neither want which for many boys it has become ... 

them nor hive enough for them ? It is not a question ^mitb whedwnght carpenter and saddler 
of religion at aff or it ot^t not fo be bat « qciwtuon only cniAsmeu feft ia most ot otir nJiy^ 


I commoii sciiBB 1 i>u]«cs uc lue viuage is uo loiigvi iw bukc'/ - 

By all means then, let us leave theology out of Smiths still have the shoeing to do but less of iw “ 
It for the moment and glance at this very important on account of the introduetion of tractors but twe^ 
matter simply from the vieivpomt of common «cn«e less plough land need fewer teams to plough it r 
My on 11 pwition has t ever bwn taken on any other old aajmg fh.it the only money a farmer roisM . 

ground it is not for roe to define the tenets of the the money he saves is still an article of faUn wi 

Church. From an enormous mail from a lifetime <rf many farmers thus bis horses are shoil in fro u u 
studying and sharing the problems the joya aud not at all and h s drags and harrows have him>^ 

sorrows of women, 1 have come to think one way tines for he sends them to the forge to be re^^ 

To me divorce companionate marnage re-mimage, only when the r fines arc so bfunt that the 
contraception all seem to be almost unmitigated grouses that he enn t do his job ''beelwnfmts 
evils have lived on repaira it carts end wagons had ^Tv 

Almost, note I rom a purely smntual and eait for r^tur when they needed it The oat a. 

moral standpoint they are whollv evil But from a and elm which the wheelwrights got from the squire 

human attitude there arc exceptional occasions 1“®™ and pud for by work in their trade on the ^ “L 


rnmuanionate (m a good sense) and leas sexual Bome but enough work does not come Men are 
kail.L n>n(tv are suwrfuous and unwelcome end coaio bob for fh«r good work ta the past if tbeir '‘"fr 
to cro vded ^ilark uncomfortable homes Granted man<hip and materials bad been less good they 
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fll 


iww h\»c more tepAiM to lio . ^ 'rtiH 

”;:g 

e?xTcr4ri.S3h, «» 

“sr; 

ind tte dealera owned the rest 0" bv 

S' K'V'S ■ss 

induced some craftsmen to 1« 

onty how to te^ “f®u»,n» Aese awmulale into 

s^ars, i..»e! s “rp=.’-w “ p“ 


The Peasant Prohletn m the Orient 
Dr Hans Kohn wnto« tn "orW rWv on 
the peasant problem in the Or*®" rtneni is 
The frreat wmal •*^®l5.«’^oMhe wotkiag cUs« 
confronting are not strugsyw .mancipation of the 

iSL,‘.Ki “rSl' rTh%r« 

C aUtiott to. t'‘«,}**'^Sfoncd* Ae Mtiiation of the 
I which this has *f*^”*r, worse. The burden 

p««ntrr .« 5» SSV”" 

of tasation m the Orient nus on^ w 

and partwutarly upon terr £«" csceptK)^ 

all oncQtal «ountri« w'th ’ery 

indirect taxation and “1^ 3 ^ ,1,^ greatest 

lions shsre of pnblic ,i,,j_l development is 

obstacles to the wav farmer The 

the excessive todebtedness of tM sm^^ ^ 
means for improvement are , ,.._ijund methods as 
in the lechniSd o‘ conk •■• 

in the awakening and centuries of 

lethargy by inveterate traditio whKh ha.-* 

privation The J Egy^ of Ute years offe^ 

nude advances m India a^ i^P* movement 

apartul aid « The » J"*"!? 

too, can attain its goal only i ^ partieipatton la 

to a more intelUeenl and *^ ‘ yemeDts among 
economic life. The more P^ci.^n, making 
national movements m ‘he^ri^^ towards 

goal their objective ^llVa whole, which evwy 

the elevation of the P**P*S \noiher phase of Ihi* 
incipient naUonalwm PJ^V'^wg status of women and 

, Distortion of Indian “®** But it » 

.»* .1 !«*»"•”• 


r.r “ t zyuTTz 

„Up.pe«w«r ha, f *“ ™,|l' 

SS^'«'A™Siv o’„".hf, i.h.™. an,l 

Wives some concrete instances 

The soteading of false information by certain 

;;;S; ^ssrSaaS"'® 

^ .T - -ia.'i.aS„”.ri" sr'K 

1^..“ ».f.. ujxjn the newspaper readers 

fhefi^vel ' (who knon^^httle and care lees about 

“■tss^rsss ”~ 

•i fir aaSSSs 

rEi£."S. '» s»^”SS£T 
si SnhTa hS &i?aratri>. 

DnUin in those conntnw 


Tw« verx flagrant examples of the sprea fmg of 
lh«0il>errth ™l“8 <‘53;'"'." 

sSirthT-r, S5 '"rS' c 

proportionatelT small eo npared with tte mfiiience 

£'r.vS!SdTr:r Th.. ,001. 

the torra of stones bv Our Special Correspondent 
iiDa^tS to the etfect that Poland was contem 
!.i.iin<T a military ro«( for the seinire of Danng 
Md Bad only bren rwtra ned at the eleventh hour 
hv* her French ally who bad warned her that the 

“"’t^’s*^ was^iKiv denied bv the^Ush f'Ore^ 
mrat the League of Nations o»J Wc O/rmni Otrent 
mrnt The^^apapers in question, however did not 
r«bli3h the dcn.a'Q but stood their groiintl (a fine 
example this of British fair phy ) 

This story in both cases had fabrica^ iii 

tbe first place by the local Nazis elements “> Danzi^ 
^ a new not only to embana^sins toe Polish 
GovCToment, but also with a new to forwarding the 
mtcrnal Nmis ransc in Germanj at the expense of 
the Dnining government The spceml corewpondenta 
fi,» tvA Tianers in question handled the affurs 

r^n^g’^to^ bme^o o'? th^ 

ato^ The other did W even bother to do UuL 
But in both instances the stones sppaired as by 
BDPcial eorrespoiideats at Danzig 
^To compile the chain of proof that the »lone« 
in question were nothing more than fabrication it is 
only necessary to add the following — 
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A'Sst.T'Se ‘S' Commander m Ch.e! b a Bng GenerJ 

Mndente m ES„ d?d not we the seleme ,u,te prattcal 

these stones to their head offiees m G^m-uiT — 

presuming of course; that their editors had alre^y 

received the news direct from their own cotrespm The Dnnk EnJ m India 

Cents in Danzig When hter in the diy they ^ , 

telephooe calls from Berlin flaking why they ’!*■ Predenck Grubb writes on the drink 
tad not sent the story they replied that presumably trafBc in India and the Governments rehtiOns 

Donrig But them ttilh it m The I:ui,a Iknm 

editow replied that this was not the case as nothinir » it « . a? i> .i_ ,« 


vtiitt/ia »v|Jit«,4 mui. ima was not ine case as nottiing 
was known m Danzig of any impending Polish 
attack 1 


The Peace Anny jtany auuiontiea could be quoted to snow taac “cie 

A n>/srt/Mhni k- t. / j » . was some indulgence in alcohol from the earliest 
*i,o» forward of late times notwithstanding the pronouncemenfs asaiflst 

that pnemsts choiild lorm themselves into bands dnnking found in the Hindu scriptures 
which should be ready to stand between the Three facts may however be stated <t 


As the liquor traffic figures promineDtlr la 
Gandhis campaign against the present methods of 

S remment in India it wih be of interest to oote s 
r facts in r^rd to that question It wonld be 
flfl exflggeraCtou to say that the people of India 
acquli^ the vice of arunkenness from Enropesns- 
klany authorities could be quot^ to show that th'" 


forces of two bell gerents and thus prevent 


dnnkiDg found in the Hindu scriptures 
Three facts may however be stated 
(1) That m pre-Bntish days the hab t vss 


.vcv.ei>.ng uie dook. ioe roquirer Jn ,u7r«is.ng numb^ of the intabltiTuts and ^ . 

*■ (3) That whereas under the old regime the 

Few people can understand the feeiings of the moo of dnok was izregnlar and uarecognireu, it h^ 
who thinks it his duty to refuse mmtary eemce become one of the most lucrative revcDue<oll«tifla 


because in bts ludgment it is incompatible with bu agencies of the OoverRinent ./ 

religious faith and moral ideals htate«raen for whom Half a century ago the total it 

he has a profijund respect fay (hat war is necessary Unfish India was less tbSD £ 2JXO(XO. Jooiy <} 
Ministers of religion declare u to be a sacred mission is £ 15000CCO per annum end the coasniaptioii 


young men respond to the call and give up their country spirits alone amounts in the awe 

lives with enthusiasm the whole nation seems united provinces to 6,200000 gallons Roughly one OMne 

m one great seif denying act of devotion and of the total provincial revenues w oowAnreO tjv" 
he must stand aside To his naghbours be apppears this source the propprtmn rising to ffi Kt , 
guilty of egotism spiritual pnde and cowardice. Bihar and Onssa and 3SA per cent ,k 

Nothing but a firm conviction that he is right can has rendered it all the more difficult 

save hun from despising himself To such a man the Provincial Governments with whom the 
proposal to form a company of men and women who for dealing with this problem lies to ei« ^ 
ahall march unarmed into the battlefield and be shot the poiicy of Prohibition which is what we 's‘* 

down in the attempt to reconcile the opposing forces ahsts of India demand and to which most o 

make a strong ap^ local Governments are also pleagwi , 

In this book there is nothing sensational or extra These Governments are now rayajJg 
vagant The a ithor gives a clear and logical accent *own by tbefr predecessors m the old day* -wv ^ 

of the causes wh ch Save produced our present condi of ihe authonites then was to discover or 

tion and the dangers which thraiten the world today most perfect system of producing and d *cruu 

He speaks with admiration of the heroic and dis liquor pnroanly for revenue puijx^ it 

interested conduct of the soldiers He opposes war not tamed that under offical epntrof the wowt ^ ^ 
on account of the suffering we endure but (be intoinpcnncO could bo avotdod The nna* 
suffennh we inflict. No suffenng is too lemMo if India is sufwtantistly a Government 
the action itself is right and the suffenng is borne, comphaty of the State m such a biuineaa w j 
not inflicted He gives support to the League of with repugnance by every conscientious iltaaa • 
Nations the Disarmament Conference and ail other Moslem Intel 

movements to prevent war but he thinks them ^ iudiaa tmperanw reformers have 
insufficient wh*lst the policy of mere non resi»tance lb«r demand for ultimate nation wile 
13 too nwrative to excite enthusiasm although they would be willing o 

The dfliculty of this cnfeiprUe is not in petting (over wide areas) or any other iiuUlmeots or « 

recruits for the Tence army hut to gam permission to which would bring the final rosi . 

put the plan m operation It may be noted that Oiwn'on *“ fnlw *'» ‘l“* 

allbOQgh the suggestion came from ministers of advaneeQ tuui it is In rnpiana 


<rr»> 




Rgakhanifes Wanf Baksheesh 

Some “All India' M«»l.m Coherence 
“leaders ’ -ent a letter to the Aga Khan 
paMication in the British Press. Before 
publishing It Hia Bacmg Highne s 
immaterial change in the attack on 
commnnitv -which the letter centime 
difference between the onginal 
amended attack is as grent a* t i 
tweedledum and tweedledee . 

The letter is m eflect a plea addres ed to 
the Bnh.h Government and 
support of the coininimaUst Muslims 
which if conceded would result 
mjunice to all non Mu'hm native* of India 
and would be the ncffitmu 
se%ovemtnent It tells the Bntiheoxcm 
ment and people m effect >iv 

Th. S fnooJ, T”" ‘S'-.u 

..ho hovo been .“"'“Th, 
continoallv loyal to tour nilo , ,1 
oatho conUort, ha.o boon ton.-tonll. 
TortBleotb d.tloyal and 

?r tr to'M„r 

rvr'jioSlt's 

t,oo.l r™tt ol pohtical .gtW.oo bare Mb 
b„„- tte work tnatnlj of Il.ado. 
teasoo. m the coo.titaUoa 
to lad, a .oa.ho.>ldp;oO-"ll‘>"' "o’"”', 
ignorinff Hindu clniins ’ , .• 

F^n the sen- 

prodoctiou It could be infei^ -Mu.hm* But 

the bandiviork of natiomli t 

the latter have not left the pu Pp^ai 

doabt The to,.nc.l of 

dency Muslim League has p 

following resolution 


That ihe Council of the Benfcal I’residepcy 
sioahm LeaRUC eiptessee its strong disapproval of 
ihe misleadmg and mischievous anonymous mam 
(esto issoed in London some Indiu MnsKilinans 
lAd resrets the mendicant attitude Uten up 
therein lor stronger position than the communiU 

IS entitled to by pohtM Ii^e » 

being against the dignitj and self rapect of t^ 
Moesalmans and a source of weakness to J^he 
eomrono t> The Council funher regrets that 
Muslim tfum> should be huei on “Indian Mnsluns 
having foogbi against eo-rehponists of 
coontnee who are ther kith and kin The 

Couiieil affirms its firm faith m 

imitT *ilh sister coromnnittea ima believes in 
working ent the common deatuiy of the motherland 

Mani other Muslim*, like Sir ■Muhammad 
Iqbal Mr Darkat Kh and others have, indi 
vidualK orjointlv, condemned the manifesto 
From its nnonymons character also it niaj 
not be unfair to presume that even among 
coromunalist Mnslmis its signatories do not 
occupj am leading and influential positiou 

Tlie ^ignatones whoever thev roar be, do 
uot appear to possc s a logical mind They 
•sai that tliei hno been loyal throughout to 
the Briti«lt Goremmoiit and prefer it to whvt 
ihev apprehend mai be the foture Govern 
meat of India m which, according to 
them. Hindus would be supreme , and 
tliei aLo «»' *‘'*^*’ 

thinw to do with terrorist crime, nor have they 
uk^ part in non violent political agitation 
But this proves that thev have not done any- 
thing to «how that any change is required m 
the Government of the countiy Therefore, 
what they ought logicallj to have demanded in 
their letter 1* that British rule should be 
perpetuated in India ui an unebangod form 
and that «elf rule either with Hindu sup- 
remaev or with Mii«lim predominance or with 
democratic co-partneiship of all the religious 
communities in India.iS not wanted Butwhat 
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they seem to say jn effect is “As British nile 
has been so good as to secure our continuoas 
lojalty and fncndlmess and to produce 
contentment among us, therefore the British 
rulers of India should clear out of the country 
and leave us masters of the situation These 
communahats could certainly ask for jobs, 
jaghirs, titles and money os baksheesh for 
their loyalty But it is rather queer to tell 
the British people, ^^Your rule has been very 
good, and so wo hai o been loyal , and ftenee 
do please oxtingui«h yourself in India so that 
we may rule the roast 

The political movement in India for winn- 
ing self-rule and freedom has been a creditable 
chapter in the modern history of India 
Jlusalraans, along with the followers of other 
rebgions, liavc taken part in jt The com- 
munalist Agakhanites have, for selfish reasons, 
disclaimed anj such part nod thereby sought 
to deprive the Muslim community of their 
share of the credit due to them The dis- 
claimer IS true .so far as the ^gaklianitcs are 
concerned But it is not true to say or 
suggest that all other Musalmans have been 
equally* servile and ignoble m them conduct. 

The Agakhanites have sought to make 
political capital out of terrorist crimes, which, 
they point out, have all been committed by 
Hindus But the Hindu community as a 
whole IS not responsible for these crimes 
Nor IS it true to say, as the manifesto does, 
that "the Hindu Congress Press for seieral 
months mdulgcd in systematic glorification of 
every such cnminal when he met bis deserts ” 
Owing to the Muslim and non MiisJmi 
awd to which th<i 

manifesto has been subjected, the signatories 
have been obliged to say that the passage relat 
ing to the terronsts being all Hindus and so 
forth "was never intended to be interpreted 
as fastening responsibility for these dastardly 
actions on the Hindu community as such ” 

If that was the case, why was there aiij 
reference at all made to terronst crimes? 
And whj, cspecuallj, was it pointed out that 
all the cnrainals guilty of them u ere Hindus, 
not a single one being a l^fu^alman “ And 
why again was it stated that ‘^'^the Hindu 
Congress Press” glorified the cnnimals ’ lUie 
signatories also assert 

All that we meant was that the n«nT const! 
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cannot work and wociJd raoat certnolf 
bfe.aK down unless we aio delermined on eulti'a 
* tag n habit of law and order dereJopio)' an 
iQstmctwo aversion to terronsm m all its forms aai 
orgiaizicif; ourselves against the msidiotis attack of 
men with celluloid souls whose one aim in 1 fe is 
the dfisCructioa of social order 

Let US take the sjgnatorjes at their word 
"We do not intend to say anj thing m 
defence of the Hindu coramumt} The 
question is not whether the Hindus are all 
law abiding and all gentle as doves, but 
whether they have been guilty of cnmiiuil 
liw breaking (13 distinguish^ from end 
disobedience) to a greater ettent than the 
other religious communities in India. Nor 
IS it our lutention to say that all Musalmans 
are to blame for whatever tlieir fanatical or 
communalist or gullible co*rchgionists ma) do 
It IS not necessary to hark back to the 
days of the Sepo) Mutm^, m which laaiy 
Muslim and Hindu soldiers and civilians took ^ 
part Nor is it necessary to remind the . 
Agakhanites of the Wahabi trials, in which all 
the accused were Muslims, and of the murder 
of Lord Mayo and Chief Justice Nonnia by 
two of their co religionists More recent 
history will suffice to show that some Mu«al 
mans have not been icbs turbulent than some 
Hindus The indefensible Frontier Eeguin 
tion according to which Habib Nur was 
arrested, tried and executed in the course of 
34 hours for attempt at murder, was not the 
result of Hindu fanaticism and turbulence 
An Anglo-Indian jiaper has referred to the 
Cawnpur and Calcutta riots, cvndcntl^ to 
prove that tJie Hindus are particularly tiirbii- 
Jciit Mhdo it IS n fact that in both tlic«o 
places there were memherw of both tiio 
commumtica among the killed and wounded, 
the report of no impartial and independent 
inquiry has been publi«ilied to show that the 
Jliiidtis were solely or nioslij to blame 
leaving aside tlicsc two ca^es, the Agakhanites 
must show that in llie Alopla rebellion and 
in Peshawar, Hohat, iMuItan, Dacca, Chitta- 
gong, Kishorgnnj, JCnshmir, etc., etc., etc., the 
Hindus shewed greater hostility to low and 
order and more proncne«8 to plunder, nr«on 
sod Woodshed than fiaaticaJ and giilhhlc 
Muhanimndao comnuinahsts 

Tho Bignatoncs speak of "dev eloping an 
instinctivi aversion to terron-m in aU 
its fomw.” As they refer to all forms 
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c{ tcrron^m, thcr may ask thcm®clv03 wkclker 
in tbcir opinion the ninrder of P*inait 
Lekhrim, Mahashe Kajpal, Swami Shroddha- 
nanda and of the bookseller ^Ir BholaMth 
Sen and hia two assistants, was not one form 
of tcrronsm And they may also ask Aem- 
selves what they have done to develop a 
reasoned, if not an instinctive, aversion to this 
form of terronsm 

The manifesto contains the following 
passage on a cognate matter 

“VTe believe that if the 
nle were the nbiqmtoM supremacy of ro»e 

the mass of our Muslim brethren would 
lomer not only because O the 
by Its impartfality but also, ’.tS® 

allcmitiTe*^ system there would t?f. 
between the winle and marti^ Stusl m jre 
those many Hindus m whom the 
wme has the seed of insidious conspiracy and 
rebellion blood lost and lawlessness 
Indian nationalists, belonging to the 
Hindu, Mnslim and other communities have 
been trying to secure democratic sw ni « 

India 'Snch eelf-rulc implies that thew 
would be govemment bj pofWien* P^itties, 
bv religious commumtities If during 
penod the majority of the, members of the 
governing party be Hindus or , i 

followers of any other creed in , 

govemment or in any provincial wv ' 

thw -mil not be members o{ 
port) becopse of their 
beem.se of their politicil prmmple- 
It pooia be incoVrect to .peoh «f U™" 
supremacy or Aluslim 

would be proper to speak of the prro , 
of this political party or that P 

penods^^ In Britain the majority P 

dominant party m rarliaroent 
of amstians of the Protes ant 
the pirlies m power m 

Wn asTory, ^^'hlg.It^cal.I>lbeml,Con^ 

eervative, and I-abour The osm 
R oman Catholics there never speak 
tian stipremacy or Protestant 
though iS thatUntry 

Catholics ha\c been m 

disabilities than cither Muslims c 
India under Hindu or Afuslim 
there religious bigotry fp^jis and 

been known to assume gha ty 
proportions unknown in a.-iin«t 

Hiough the signatories inveigh a,. 


Hindu supremacy, they want supremacy 
for themselves in those provinces where thev 
arc in the majority * The Hindus would not 
object to Muslim majonties in legislatures, 
if the majority of seats therein be sometimes 
secured by Mnsalman candidates elected 
for their abilitv and pubbe spmt by a jomt 
electorate of all religious communities 

It IS unnecessary to examine the certificate 
of impartiality given by the Agakhanitcs to 
Bntish mle , for they must flatter m order to 
get some baksheesh This flattery ought, 
however, to have been consistent, but has not 
been so This very letter of the Sluslim 
communalists contams a complamt that, 
though they have not joined the Congress and 
have even been “hostile to the scditionists, 
they have gamed nothing Is it a proof of 
the impartiality of a Government from which 
Its loyal supporters and the enemies of 
“seditiODists” do not gain any recognition’ 
W e need not enquire whether there nre good 
grounds for the complsint— it would be easv 
to prove its baselessness— but here it is 


III th* prami Congms campaign the Muslims 
baVe b«n openly hostile to the seditiomsti on 
more than one occasion and fewer Musi ms ttw 
Mcr before have been overtly aempathetic with 
iheir actieiiies. To claim for ipecial consideration 
on this pound alone might srem to be I>nOT«h 
but (or our own part we assert that the Jlusltma 
abstinence from Coogws politics ^ been Inspir 
»d not by hopes of gam therefrom— /br 6f/ftr 
erpfnrnrc gttta n* o contrary fcison-but chiefly 
blouse they have equally nothing to gam from 
the aubsUWtion of a Hindu Conpras despotism for 
the present regime and they recopnre that Congw«s 
nnlitics only spell the economic rum of India 
Wmdu n Mh'Um alike (Italics ours Ed. 2/ i?) 

It may be observed m passing that all 
Muslims have not abstained from Congress 

^ It has been shown above that what Indian 
naiionalists want and hope to secure is not 
the rule of any particular religious commimitv, 
but democratic self-government. But 
let it be a“3umed, as .:tho signatories 
profess to fear, that British rule is going to 
be replaced by Hindu rule and that there is 
{minw to be Hindu supremacy They say, under 
aneb” rule “there would be hideous strife 
between the vinle and martial Muslim races 
and tho*c many Hindus in whom the 
Congress’s left wing has sown the seed of 
insiQiou* conspiracy and rebellion, blood Inst 
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tbclel^lZ ^t fhl r of which these these countries eter oigagea in 

Butf is T„? 1 f f ™sP«f"so protestation of lotalty to their 

St „ ™ ""f ‘o, ‘>'0 Po'nt rulers, combined with vehement eoSdemnation 

tte •, ? n ostonndtng logic „f „( , he critics of British rule, 

tne Agaknatiites. In aU chm<;3 and ages, it 

is not ^ the ruling majority who rebel — for ''Hindu Post f ion on Communal Issues" 

' . power they have nobody to rc(io[ In the coiirae of a letter published in the 

against. It IS the ruled who do so. But ft Calcutta Siaieman Professor Rndha Kuniud 
seems a under Hindu rule, the Hindus who Ulookcrji corrects ^^a widespread but complete 
are supreme inll conspire .and rebel against Jy uaiustifiable statement appearing in «omc 

themselves or the Muslims and become lawless * ' ' ' 

and blood-thirsty !’! It would, of cottt^e 
be possible for "die virile and martial Musltu)^ 
races/’ meaning thereby the Agakh.initi.s 
to fight the ruling party of Hindus. In that 
case, the Hindus — the maioritvp.arty cnjq^l^ 
supremacy— -must, according • to Agakhanite 
logic, be considered rebellious, lawless and 
blood-thirsty conspirators ’ 

Of the three grounds on which the 
Agakhanites must get baksheesh, two, namely, 
their aloofness from the Congress carapaigoa 
and their non-participation in political 
terrorism, have been commented on Th*. 
third consists in Afuslim army services. 

But, ns shown in four articles in Tht^, 

Modern lieikw for July and September, 1.030, 

Januarj' and Pebruaiy, 1931 the eicessiv^ 
reemitment of soldiers from a particulai- 
community is due to British policy, not to 
the Jack of men in other communities able 
and willing to serve in the army. It is a 
well-known fact that the Sepojs with who-e 
help Cli\e won his victories were drawn from 
the Sladras and Bengal Presidencies, and that 
afterwards soldiers used to be obtained from 
tlic Bombay Presidency and other parts of the 
country algo Oudh and Bih.ar were at one time 
excellent and pr/nloroinaiit recniiting areas. 

That they and many other parts of the 
country censed to be rocriuting grounds was 
duo, not to their inhabitants losing martial 
qualities, but to British polic). 

AgakbanUe Drifisb Empire Hislory 

The reading of the histoiy of the Britisli 
Empire which, by implication, nnderlics the 
Agakhaiiife manifesto, is that Canad% 

South Africa and Ireland have obt-ained 
their all but independent political status n« 
alnis or baksheesh from their genenuis British 
mn“ters, because the only political endeavour 


recent letters” of its correspondents and its 
Occasional A'^otes ''to the eirect that the 
Hindu Ssbha is ns commun.il on the censUta- 
tional issues as other communal orginhs* 
tions.” This is ijuitc confrari to the fact, 
AS jw* hsyfi ppSnied put ood shown jmite 
convincingly more than once in this nnifU". ^ 
Professor Alookcrji writes ; 

The Ihodu Pabha in repeated re^olulion* sol 
raamfcstoei issued from different centres has roo’W' 
fently stood for the position (1) that the aoiot^ 
of Indian Jlioonty Problems sboitld follow tw 
intemationsi solution cmtKaliol in the MioonH^ 
Ctuamntee Thsifics to which both India and 
are fbeinse)r« portiea in appltln? them to Tu***! 
and alwut twenty other sotmicn Mates of EaTop*! 

(2) that the Iltnijns, cren whore they are Jiuawitijs 
fts in jjoDcid and the Panjab dteclaim Uieir lnr*“ 
male njiMa to Protcetion in a nianner that I* 
dcstniMite of the doraocraey whici India « cut 
arbicre nod Eii^:l»Dd plolff®! to grant, which means 
di«daiminE protoetien by such di«orc«lilol 

as the communal cleeiorate and all its brool. 
as sepnmte, rwerml, guaranteed or^ weiRh'M 
representation m I/fKidatiire and Admiiiutralion , 

(3) that even as Minontica they are prryarrd w 
work tbe coming Constitution in a >reriome *P‘p* 
of democracy with tbeir Moslem brethren iti tne 
majonly on the bvw of Joint Ucctomto wiisoot 
any rewrration of scats or any other protective 
privilcCT* for themvelvc* as the ‘Minority 

nity, (4) that they consider any unestiora of inr 
protection of a majonly by statute as ratirwy 
«! court , and (5) that the aRtml safo-RuanU tu 
^finontfes in the conilmr Constitution 
allowed to stibicrt the (Vinstitotion iwclf by 
scope and character, which should lie **twi‘T 
consi-tcnt ami compatible with tiie rhsrsclcr oi 
the pmmivd Indian Omstitatlon as 
llc*ponsible Government or I>ominion ' 

'/her are also forfiffwl ia this fmiinm by the 1 
Mwnrtcr'a own dcclArstion arainrt 
KoetoraU’* and its dc«truclive ciri'rt* on mejrros^ 
of IVan/aracy In India for which , 

standi hr her tradition, hlifiry, and 
ilcclaraticms I may add that iht* i< a'^ JY 
ptwilifw of ihc Mkhi In Ibe I'anjib, who. 
a Mmonty of 11 per cent, diwUim any rcw^S‘» . 
and rtanifonlr foe /Vmocriry, p*rfc. ti-spl' • 
owlcflleil I invite a challensv to my statemeots. 

Assassfno/ions In Japan , 

In roecnl months tlicrc l.at'C bcv'ii ac\ci^ 

nasisMuations of \fiy prominent persons in 
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Tapm, nolabk that ol Vrcmier IniiUi Ehm 
h,ae been bomb outogee nUo in ‘'f * 

The Japanese Goo eminent la iinilonbteiUi bu^ 

Jciising elTeetive oeajs of eradicating 
mutderaus tendenei But so far there to 
not been any orholesole 
promulgation of oidinaocCB to ep 
peopled freedom of speech, Pi'W'saH'"' 
LsJeiation and to uiimure men and women for 
indefinite penod* without char^ or n , 

On the assassinaUon of Premier Iniihai 
Thf Inpan Mngn uif wntes 

The t9sas3in»tion ol Prermet Tb«Vl«rti 

enielCTt tr«cdii» in to death »n 

cl jonne officers could of the moat 

old^ ol nwly^ e‘?hty Tf” .n all 

duhonouraWe and humiliatine hratcH laced hia 

lone record The old mwi moat ,„d talk 

doom lOTitmg his ^,031 him The 

OTcr -with him 'whaterer distmenishcd 

Ute Premier sras one ol the ^ 

sutwmen of the 1«‘ ^ 

coMpicaous Kmcce to the nation 
In this Jfrririr we have 
Vmship of war mentalitj ^ of the 

mentalitr The following 0 >8 
editor of TAe/dp«.t show that tn 

same idea hns occurred to him p^n»^ 

The aaiassinalion o£ financier* to Japan 

ol certain leading on the l«r«« ®f 

to say nothing wV^ohMUesagw^'T*^** 

J.paiiwleaJmiai-liaasta •“jJ’Jioalj too •If* 

that nationa and their gorem ^ namclT t^* 

to recocniie, tnoA less w » , > mi >m 


t nations and their gow ^ „po„ nsmcly « 

teecgniie, ,!^,5 fAn £>« 

enru wtr o"** ' f^i/„mi«d fc> W< <*« 

Uu iAan the tuthon tbf tewfewey 

nlUgtd tnemy It hffert"^ 

i» tntjrtuing «»'• 

tmieiauai tear an* ' ,„j ntiaur'o*^ , 

funifqutnUy murJfr. o'«» j tbw enl 

Of. St trery^hen Any ayst*® 

learn a wrong sy?'*® <>1 "w mo™! and 

of education that doee n^ m^e^^ character 

ir&"urJSdr». 

K sssii "s ;< 

each mdiTidiial wiU be a^ ^-ht 

iSi 

oTcr brute force and we 

tacredneea of human /picBje Father all ^ 

Uod. and with a Mmmoo ^;™„nioa latberh^ 

are bVothers 'Hua faith h^od of m»“_^ 

of God and the eommon bwtner and 

done most to promo« fail t? 

cirduatioo If .f^o inditidoaU r*^ 

faith we cannot wonder u ^ The 

S”<»" 

Ignorance of true rci k, 


Sli.'l’e >1. ne «fS SS 

natber hopelessness of civile 

'blind ar^l^dThg Vhe blind and both 
fall into the diteh 

A Non-Bengali on Terrorism w 
Bengal . _ . c 

Mr Mohd \zhn Ah, M L. 1 , « 

LueUow preerded over the "cent se.smn of 

Sl™lu“'‘'Hm“e»ne”,oo r^rlh poht.c, to 

u:Sgr"£So”tf«h't‘t 

elSTomt reerctury or general secret^ of 
thX.“ .r He concl»aed hm prcdentol 
address" w.tb the following observnlions cm 
remmm end it. cure, >"c'4'”tf > . fy'-S 
Bengali" « lomphmenl for which the) arc 
SSul, though they are not .0 wanting m 
rmmon .en-c a. to tale It too literally 

““•oa' Sf'ftri r “ra“ mrto° ‘h? ”SS“ 

'^^.3j^liMhe‘’'fau%a*r^ofVnear 

^bV the mad freaks ol the lenonats 

.S.naa>l»P 10^“ ““ '’.'“li' 
rt.°'.S"S dS. ™lK 
Sigrioaff-m' ISJ '.rter'ld i 

themselree ^Therefore deeds of terromm 
mfy Bymptomatic of a deep scat^ malady 
cui^l .0 far « the fanatical 
UT^ls are coicerned unless the 


• ‘TJ^Mt not omit 10 say that whafeier progreas 

Bengalis Long lire the Ilengali race 

Who Aided Miss Katherine Mayo 

It has been often asserted bj Alisa Katbe- 
nne Mnyo nod her supporters that she acted 
quite independently, that she did not receive 
1 any help from onj British officials or non- 
officitls, that if members of the British Parlia 
ment got free copies of her ‘ Mother India 
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some getting more than one each, they were 
the gifts of her disinterested and philanthropic 
publishers or of herself, and so on and so 
iorth. But it can be proved that British 
■officials in high position did help her to see 


things in India. Here is tlie photographic 
facsimile of a letter written from Government 
House, Calcutta, when 'Lord Ljtton waj 
Governor of Bengal. We have omitted the 
name of the addressee. 



I- rmiRdlaf.B . 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 
CALCUTTA 

24th February, 1925. 


Dear * *■ 

. His Excellency has two American ladies 

staying at Government House who are anxious to study 
conditions in India and he woxild like them to see soma 
Of the work v;hich is being done In the villages by 
your organisation. The only time they have got is 
tomorrow, Thursday, afternoon. Could you kindly let me 
know by the bearer of this whether you would be able 
to show them any of the village work being done by one 
of your societies? If so, where should they go and at 
T;hat time tomorrow? I should be glad if you could 
suggest the route by which t'hey should go to the 
place that you select. If, however, it Is Inconvenient 
for you to arrange at such short notice, please let 
me know and I shall fix up something else. 


Yours sincerely. 
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. M.« referred to therein and made the follow 
The da> after this letter remarki in Us visitors’ book 

Mavo visited one of the village societies re 

SC- “ 


• Postal and P. M S Uataa 

In tlw course of lus 
eadiess »t the recent eeesion of *e All I ^ 
Poitnlanail.M S Union in CeteW ^ 
Ailmr All made the foUotnng obsercntions o 
retrcDchment in the Department 

II teems to me that ^ 
should be to make the I utiJ ty 

meat self »nPP0”‘“6 u sbooJd al»a« 

depanment it a Xiul't be treated 

return a proflt Therelore j G^era 

as a p^y commetci^ the matter re- 

meat of India. In Uniit-dcaying 

treoebments earned *’2^“_„jW%(nploye« n* 

. l.™g nKS to iljMtd n> 

Department— art apt to efficteucy Uo* 

discontent and ’;^“^,?^^nVuuoD w defintlcty 
erer I understand that „ -rc absolutely 

of opinion that if further « panting econoroc 

sn^e'bor A s “■* 

“ho declnted hioieelt quite oppoeed to 
communal unions «p«fate tmoo 

Referring to the formatwn lOl.^ 

called the "AU India be of no gP^ 

2d° V.'”iSf“S i*“ ’* “ 

“.fiSeuld t. bo™ in .,0^,^“ X 

eum Burma Poetal 0“‘°“ f^!®*'^tal eiupl<i>«* 
the entire body of orntm "id 

without diatincuon ^ r^ , ^ jiindn Assocm 

So2‘vsrer™ ossii..^ «»»«« 


ibe eaid community nor can it 
SV^renlhmg u^“n t^Sfmam of poUt.es 
IS forKSar^^d to a Serrice -Association 

He deplored tie insufficiency of public 
spirit among his co-rcbgiemsts 

or ee^oj^w Ibeir ellegiance M OM 

sx^tsH 

£5“1Sirs“d.ne'“M 

iSj^by damocrtcies, 


ruletf by damocrtcies, which means mat ey«y 
Son-socud pohtW e^omo or Bical-is 

diV bonrt of 

»^teienly It should not be for^tten 
Uiat the magnificent fabno of the 

that the Slahomlian power 1^ been broken 
Si Bnui appeared Sn the scene wd d.splac^ 
orer Marly thewhole sub-continent by a rerival of 

nSdu wur^ncc. These are md -putable histoncal 

charm what magic cm ,?}„ 

eo-rel cionisls from the calley of Dry Bones mto 
fallen » Iniagination reels More 
conception of the map tude and complexity ^ 

made it seems to me that hard work and hart 
barf hard hard thinking with cool bmn are m(»t 
is^tStocome down to the earth from the 

With reference to the unholy allian^ 
between the European Association’s IL T C 
delegates and the Muslim BTC delegates, 
Mr Arhar All said 
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file 3{usltm clel^a(«8 to tbe Bound 
fable Conference Mr in panutrapb 8 of 

CIS report observes 

‘Tbev promised us support and they gave it in 
V return they asked us that we 

should not forget their economic plight in Beneal 
ana that wc should { without pampering them do 
what we cm to find places for them in European 
hrms so that they may have a chance to improve 
their material position and the general etnndinc of 
their community 

Novr it comes to this that our Muslim delMaiee 
enterm into an unholy alliance with the Brilishets 
twho have made a temporary home m India and 
after making money will migrate like birds of 
passage to their own native land) and tertcred 
away the freedom of their country for a mess 
pottam— for a few crumbs of bread from the 
tables of the European merchants of Odentta (most 
•of whom I believe are Scotch) 

SuppiMing there are M 000 non Muslim clerks 
employed in all the European merrantile firms of 
Csleatta and they are aU dtsmiSBed la a bod} and 
replaced by Musiim clerks what appreciable effect 
cm it have on the material welfare of the ^ 
million Muilims in Bengal 7 A.nd how will the 
‘general standing of the entire community be 


Conference method lias been abandonetl 
!nii8 should not ^ruffle an} Indian’s temper 
The R T C method Jias brought its precroos 
little good and its discontinuance will not 
bring us less Wc ha^ e shown repeatedly tfinf 
the so-called R T C was not a real R T () 
^nd hence it has failed 

It has been definitely decided to mfrodaa « 
single Bill in Parliament and the Bfll will proriiJe 
alike for autonomous constitutions of the Pronneos 
and for Federation of the Provinces and States. 

The Government will first try to «olve thf 
communal problem and announce the results lhj« 
summer Then they will try to remove thp 
difitcuKies which confront them in connection witb 
matters affecting the fctates Nest the Consultativfe 
Committee may consult a few individuals ui 
London regarding financial safe-guards Then tb? 
Government will set a Joint Select Oommittee of 
both iJousw of Purhament to discuss with Inchaits 
definite proposals before thev are introihiofd ii « 
single Bill in Pnrhament 
Tlic f^ct IS, whether the Confcrcntc 


iinproT^ ? Alas that a race of conquerors with method bo followed or gu en np, no cou-t! 

^ ■ Congress being n consenting part) Unt ttic 

Secrctar) of Sfnto is determined to crush flie 


_ .etrared— a 

few bones from tho table of the foreigner 
In the Agakhanitcs’ manifesto the bigim- 
tones ha\o complained that tiicir political 
pissmt) has not been dul) appreciated b) 
the Bnti’«h people Mr Arliar Ah liold^ a 
different opinion Said be 

There can be little doubt that the conduct of inj 
Muslim brothers in Indian Politics in recent jearc 


Congress, He forgets Uint the Congrc«9 
spirit cannot be crushed 

No bod) of "representntn c” Indians or 
of “select ndnsers chosen fitini among 
Indians b) the Goteuiment, tan be fd’Cipofb 
ra iH inujan i ju jvvivi* jwu- represcntntiv c of India unless the major 

.. tieqilj appreciated b> the Britishers by Ihe portion of them bo accredited leaders of the 

ttovemmeut ot 7--’ - ' “ *'•“ 'V"-~ — -i 


India by fbe_ Tories and bj ibe 
English diehards But i 


my brothers think that 


by the fngiisbnieM 
d tion-officials— they 


wre greatly mistaken An Englishman (a former 
resjcTeiit in India) conversant with the ^inons of 
Englishmen in India ofliciab and ron-ofTicials Las 
rocentlv contnbuted an article to the Uartr/ietler 
*• ■Gmrdhn (ndc wccklj issue dated 2CHh Ma>) 
•on the Hindu Moslem question in which be makes 
the following illuminating observations 

It IS ccrtainh true that most In|,lwhi»cH in 
India like Moslems better than Hindus He (i r 
the 1 nglishman) finds their simple, robust sluptdKy 
more congenial than the subtle complexity of the 
Hindu , he understands them lietlcr 

Ido not wish to make any comment but I 
hope the jiropcr conclusions will be ilrawn i»t ms 
country men 

Hoare-\t'iUlngdon Announcemenf 

The fiimiiltancoiis nnnouiiccnient made 
on the 27tli June last in Ivondon ami 


Congress 
WAaf >s An Emergency ^ 

Iiondon, June ~~ 

l>ur»ng Ihc dcEsie on India Voti in the Hoi*v 
of Gommons ^ir bannicl Honre said 

lie have come to the concJusion that It”* 
.mil Jic jH* .l>il .lul.r jip imcowiy^v jio!) firntlv 
j.nivc (0 necessitate the exercise of eixvtal power*. 
Thereforc it is intended to assume by Ordinance 
the majority of j^owers that wift otherwise wp^e 
A few of the j resent powers will not be rwewoi 
and no additional powers will lie assumed 
Sr t'amuei Hoore added that the (»ov*njn)cni 
of India dfsirwl to restrict the application of 
powers to Pronnecs where they were ocJini''j> 
requurd ‘•imilarly in prcwinces powers woulJ t«* 
apfJied onlv »n «lMlnct« where they were imn* 
pcnsal le , . 

Ffr Samuel Ho«n- said that Government wiww 
giro the communal decision dnring the aunimer 
According to the Counsf Ojfortf IhcO^ 
nary, 'cmcrEcncr’ mcafig ‘Sudden jiinrlun 


Simti relating to the procedure to bo adopted demanding immolate action”, and nccordmp 
to bring nboiit constitutional reforms m lo the same authonty, 'sudden' means occur* 
India makes it plain that the Rouml T«ble nng or come upon or made ordnne imeTper- 
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Uoaro kno^s dcamtcU '‘iJ ' 

anJ l»n« Imf tno.n mmlhJ M”' 

■IhTt Kill /.- on 3rd Ini' nn im rgo"'' 
How can no nr ent wlncti « defin.trlr 
.0 happen on a dcSn.ln cble he «nlM 
a ‘huddcn juncture, that le 

ajnncinte tVhtch wo.dd occnr ■ nncrpcrttllr 
or Without Teaming ■*'’ 

The rtennmg <it 'emers-tnet g'ee» 


or wiinoul n.von exnirca me mivl- * ji. 

The meaning of ® „ the nromulgition of the ordinoncc m 

ahofe i- quoted from n remained unchanged Hit it could 

the Otfonl Dictonarj, rm-rircnev. for it 


S.V month* b»for. tlu i‘llh Mai la«t 

th.e mai h». ben an cm rgonci ainaH 
n^isMtatcd the promulgation of n 

ordinance wn.ch na. m force for 

month M hen thi» period of sit month, 
:pircd the state of tliingt ^mch 

not bo 


rrom the "tf.hl Z’^lSed"”” e%-rgenep, fur ,t had n.t 

.h,ch Fnelands f „„,e .otn eatat.nce .nddenh , unetpectedK 

authontatiao levuon \ccordin„ unforcflcen manner Therefore 

BriU-h authonti. Sir Samuel lloare 
the word *cracrgenc) ’ i- wrong h««ri4 in 

W, hater’. Ihetinn .rv .> the great tmenc.’’ 
aathnntt It dtBne. "* „f 

.nIore.een ^“/.mmediat. 

eircamstnnies which i«u 


or in mi imforcflcen manner Therefore ft 
trcih Onlinance to meet tin* 
could not be legally promiilpted on the 

e™;.i:,;.er'a;h,eh >.«- 

C"ee,," nd^Shaao fcrt^eTn -nnu.^^^ e'^ipied, «’ .«t,on » 

that .omethtng ae.U happen »n e m ,ct at n.nght, nnd the 0" ''"ff- 

hth nett Thcrelote hot' a ‘ u,. benemi cm ignore or ‘''“1™^ 

,, "„„[„re.etn nt.nmnce, «in ° 

li'iiiiognl’cmergenct’ nccnrJio, t" on nnlocrat lot an) '“S'’’,?'*”' S 

“'‘"The 1 , resent tenter rcnteml-r- m th'. ^ rvernment ollndn. Act 

eonneetion tlut he onee It tt., intended b) P “’;“8 ““jjf "“j 

6nd fault tilth the S:'””" Mo,. "nl.tntr.ly the coootrt woo be go 

Sr, c'’o^re'S ''^Ttefh'eM 

oatbrongh to that gentlemao , ootiee.he . pcet.eablo to nt the law. tt.h 

;?™e'rr'Tth.t, i; «« «;";* r;;i':l’‘ao^ rd"eri,od.„g th,t d„r.o„. 

Great Moghnl’lni.no.^'ttthat ^ oT'S“' .Jolt 

tr tmirri-ieograjih- lp„ei, there tton.d be, »P'e h»o .» get » 

th< word according to hi* 
i«p of It 


iroprove, there MOiUa oe arapie “ 

Kwpiaedbi the Legi-hture The Goiem 


th< word according to u m^nt of Imli' Act did not cortainh intend 

"*'* nion which ha- iheorctiou Iy.rr,<thture should be reduced to a 

incur nrillmtI‘''’'’P"’'"”*^r naUiti If am one think- it did so luteml 

JjlX’airoi, St aeth V.t Wir Jt in. he. on hnn to pr.ve^that tt. fnionr. 


- ^ lir^Tonns he- on him to prove that Its frami n 

' i’'toth!he waoted to hoar the people oi India 

i'“, ■■■ A*: oxniiT onthe-‘t»*“ That on the “tnl Tidy neat most of the 

which latter a n.t\rii to the ordinances would lei-e to have force could 

eaceidtal the poo r. gwe,.^^ ^3“ ,lore..en ..a mootU. ago Heoot, 

(leneral bi « " follows call a meeting of the 

ment of India \c j,or««J^ 1 Pgnlature and introduce the necessarv bill 
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or biHn lo rcphce tlic ordimncc* Xor it 
^CI^ tliflicult in fljr<-o th^s tr get Jnws nn«acd 
b\ tlu> pre^tnt bodv of ^r U A V Under 
the circumstance^, if the help of tho I cgwh- 
tiJi'c has not hem and is not going to betaken, 
the reason can onU he tint the Goxernment 
iro not prepared to take the Jca«t risk of nnt 
«ncli hill being lllro^^ n out or nmendeit* 

Proposed Visva BharaH Colonv 
af Sanftnikefan 

Bulletin >»o 17 of Vis\a Bhamti infoiins 
its members that a portion of the land 
rcoentb acquireil near 8antimkctort has boon 
s(t aside for giMng lease to roembern for 
building purposes Ihc name proposal 
for the coloin is "Santinihas ’ ihe map 
gi\en avith the Bulletin 8ho^\(* that care 
has been taken to prevent over-crowding ami 
to take full advantage of natural drainage 

riie Bulletin states, what is well known 
that Santuuketan n situated in an undulating 
« ountr^ in the midst of cvtcn-uc open spaces 
Tlio soil IS Interne and the portion allotted 
for “Santinibas” is considerably higher thm 
the surrounding couiitrp The climate is 
healthy and laigcly resembles that of the 
adjoining districts of Chota ^agpul The 
distance from Calcutta is about 100 ludos, 
and from themlwav station of Bolpur l'/» 
miles There is a powcr-liousc at Santi- 
niketan which provides electnc lights and 
fans to the different buildings A dispensary 
and hospital arc nt the disposal of the 
lesidonts There is also a post and telegraph 
office The nearest market is nt Bolpur 
but Santimketaii has its own Co operative 
Store*, which supplies nio^t things The 
^atcr-suppl\ from wells is sufficient, except 
in the month of May, but a tube well ha* been 
8i\uk which, w hen h inic'sed, will eompIefeJi 
solve the pioblom The cultunl atmooplicre of 
the place i* attractive and stimulating Tlic 
educational institutions of tJio place, from the 
primary stage to the research department, are 
well known to our leaders rite Bulletin lays 
emphasis on the fact tint the Sribhavana 
(Girls’ Hostel) and the seliool, college, 
hbraiy, art school niiisu section etc, 

-ire specially suited for the education of 
Ig ^ \dded to all this, is the advantage of 
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close proximitv to Smuketaa with its maay 
aided ncfuitios connected with rural life 
vocational training Learned professors !'“d 
noted artists from abroad often vi-it Suhi 
niketaii Detail* n« to terms, etc,, are siipph^'^ 
by the Genenil Sccrctorf, Visi n-Bhir^b/ 
iiitinikctan P 0,on application 
Wc think the scheme is attractive ntid j 
promising Tho«e who want to give th^''’ 
ihildron the advantage of a good all rouod 
education in the midst of wholesome rural 
surroitiidiiigs and can afford the cost ought 
purchase plots 

The colour is capable of great expan'iion, luit'' 
Santinibas becomes a small university scttli^ 
nient as it were Of the 725 50 acre* of land 
near baiitinikofan and Snniketin acquired by 
Visva Bharatt, 4 »0 acres consist of dry iiplane 
never yet brought under cultivation and quiti’ 
fit for rc«Mlcntial and education il purpo'e" 

That i», of course, our idea or dream— 
that of the governing body of Visva Bhanti 
Similarly tlic/Ao«/ lands, measuring nearly 200 
acres, may be i oiiv erted by the con«tniction 
of Imuh and planting of trees into Inke* 
parks adjoining the universitv softlemont 
ofom dicim 

Hindusfftan Co-operafive hiurance 
Society, Limited 

Wcaie glad to be mfoimcd that during 
JV3l J2 thcHuiditsfhanCo operativelnsnnuee 
tsocicly. Limited, has completed new bisins** 
for Bs l,4*,30,ijO Tlus weaio told i* n i 
increase of nboiit Bs J7 Jal h* over tleir 
business of last \ear 

DfuktHu Offama'^ Intended Visit to 
Germany 

Pull DahJke, tie distinguished German 
Buddhist schol ir, ton\ erted his house into a 
sort of monastery, containing n library of 
Buddhist works and other objects valued b) 
Ilnddhists Isow that he is no more, the 
bouse mav be sold and the collet tion scatter 
cd To prevent such a thing lnpponiDg» 
Bhikklui Ottama of Burma intends to proeoerf 
to Geroianv and purchase it for the Buddhist 
community to be used ns a moaasten A* 
the object of Iiis vi«itto Gemiant is p irey 
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religious, it IS to be hoped tint tlic^»o'ero* 
ment of Ilurma will gmnt him a pa sport 
He IS prepared c\ento gucan undertaking 
that, vfhilc abroad, he a\ ill not engage m an\ 
kind of political r^o^k whatsooacr 

Bengal s Abnormal Condifion 

UecentU the clash between 1 icut 
Cameran’s partr and some alleged n\olu 
tionarios in n Chittagong \illago has reaiiltea 
in the death of that othocr and two of the 
alleged rcaolutionarics Thia shows that ihi 
dcplorabh abnormal condition of Bengal 
shows no sign of change for the bottei 
Bacoities with <r without iiuu'dtr and arson 
and abductions of women alao loutinue u> 
occur \t Dacca Mr Kamakhj"! Pra« id ’^en 
a Vcnl ^raglstntc of Miinsbiganj, was shot 
dead while asleep bj some unknown i>cr«on 
<ir persons The murder was either dm to 
some political motive or was an act of pnvafe 
fwenge In either tn>e, m addition to 
raiinler being a heinous act, to kdl a sleeping 
man IS cownnllv III the eatrenu Mr •‘■en s 
munler, too, shows that Bengal continues 1 1 
m an abuormal condition in spite o 
rigorous anti terrorist measures 


Alleged Suicide of a Dofenit 

The Ooveriiraent ‘o 

the alleged gmcidc of detenu Mnnal Kanti 
Ear Chaudhuri at Dcol. is not comiuc.ng 
ltis!.i,dthitthe joung nnn was suflcrm 
from the belitf or hUlucination (of •whicb 
tlicrc IS no other proof than the •romn,nm]U' ) 
that he would be killed bj hi* fellow-detenu^ 

«f kept with them and therefore he 
to live mart from them kndsonewas p 
in a cell or room outside Deoli jau A* 
t^nuuuuiiiiu’ states that he «howeU sij^a 
tuberculosis, it is not cleir who her his 
aggregation was due to his hallucination or 

thismaUdj However, it is related that mi 

the n.^ht ircMOUs to Ins de .ih he enjorcti 
good sleep ind was cheerful in tlm 
He Teas mutcwcll up to 2-30 pm But at 4 30 
I'M he was found hanging from a mndw ot 
his room or cell The rules authoruing the u e 

of firearms sword®, bavoncta, etc , by 'eoni^ 

to prevent the escape, etc, of the ’ 

«nnot but lead one to infer that »tnct waten 


I-, kept over them As Mnnal Kauti Riv 
Chaiidliun wa« kept outside the jail, it is 
reasonable to think that he was still mom 
tloscly gu irded If *0, how is it tint at dav 
time uo sentn saw him prepanug to hang 
himself » IMierc did he get the i ope from 
to strangle himsclf It is said that 
an hoiiomrj magistrate — an Englishman 
held an in<|ue't and pronounrod the opinion 
ihit the dctcim hid committed suicide, 
•kith being duo to breaking of his neck 
There is no meiitiou of anj post mortem esa- 
min ition bv a doctor, which is U'lial m e ises 
of unnatural death nor of the evidence, if 

am which the honorary in igistntc took Mr 

K C Nco-'v vt 1- V asked permision to 
\i It Deoil ^ailwith two other M L V ’s, to 
makv iiMiiunes He did not object to ofhcmls 
heiii' a-ociited with them in tbo inquirs 
But ''pemii Sion Ins not been granted This 
IS not the wiy to make the public believe 
that the Govcrnmciil commnniiii was quite 
accuriU , , 

Mr J C Gupta, Banster at-Lnw, has 
MteivcJ H censorea letter from a detenu at 
Deoil giving some idea of the terrible heat 
at Deoil (124 degrees) and of the lack or 
bcarv ty of the kind of food to which Bengalis 
arc accu«tonied 

In the course of the di'cussioii of the 
Bengal Detenus’ Transfer Bill (Bengil 
Cnminal Law Amendment Supplementary 
Bill) III the Legislative As'cmbly, Mr S C 
Milra told the House from his and Mr 
rhookun’s personal experience how the minds 
of many detenus get deranged He al®o wameil 
the Hou c that “by passing this Bill they will 
be di"''ing the grave of the political detenus.” 
\\ care not sure whether the M L. who 
voted for the Bill ought to feel them«olvc3 
rc<.pou«‘ibic to some extent tor the death of 
Mniial Riuti Ray Chaiidlmn 
Death in Jatt of a "Suspected Terrorist’' 
Mr Anil Kumar Da®, m sc, was 
suspected to bo a terrorist, on what evidence 
it IS not known to the public He was 
*rrc«tevl and kept m Dacca Central Jail 
He complained of havang been subjected to 
ill treatment there But the District 
Magi trite said, not of coiine from his 
permaal knowledge, that there had been no 
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ill trcitinciit Oil till Kitli Jiitio the laii 
Siijuruitciuloiit ^\rotc in m oniciil dftoument 
tint Anil ICmnar I) \s wa* fcipniiip insmit\ 
\t (Hn h( died It lia« liren officnlK 
alleged tlntliedipd of trrobnl Cl Mge tion Iln 
moUier prav od tlial a doctoi of her owntlinicc 
might be allowed to he pn^tiU at the post 
mortem o^aimnation Her pi"»\ er was grmted 
But bcfoie the doctor of her choice nm\Ml 
the CimI ‘'iiigcn had dreade fimshetl the worh 
of po=t mortem canminition ^\ as the Ci\il 
'*iirgcn not infomu d that another doctor avould 
be present at the post mortem and told to 
vaitforhim' Or^\ns he in i hurr> In 
ui^ t i«o some one had acted in \ a\a> in 
nhich he ought not to ha\c acted 

\n independent inquire ought to be held 
into nil the circumstmccs which led to the 
death of Ami Kumar Dn«, u '< 

The official account «a^8 that his father 
died of uieanit} Ihit that is no reason win 
the son should die of ‘cerebral congotion, 
and die uutimcU , too 

Debate in Parliament on 
India Office Vote 

Readers of ncwspipcrs !ia\e iciU Ucufer'i 
summary of the debite in the House of 
Cotnmous on the India Oflicc \otc A\ c shall 
make i few comments on some of the things 
said dnnug the debate 

Sir ''amuel Hoarc maintained tint the 
chjiges of c\ccssiro use of powers avoie 
unjnstilicd ‘Regrettable incidints were 
rcmaikablj few A^ hat he said was not 
correct Taking it for granted Uinl he is 
me ipable of making misleading and inaccurate 
statements knowingb, it has to be remem 
bered that he spoke on the infominlion 
nppked to him from India^ and tliat this 
information had as its ultimate source the 
e\ccuti\ c and the police who make use of the 
power'' given them by the Ordinances Hiey 
cannot possibly bo expected to sa> that 
the\ have made an excessive use of 
those powers, even if they may have 

sometimes done so ft has also to he 
bormj in mind that Jndian owned papers arc 
either not read or, if read, n<?t considered 
trustworthy as purrevorsof news, and that 
those items of news wiuch arc likely to be the 
most damaging to the reputation of the Govern 


limit ire either pn vented hi the censor 
from htmg pnbliihcd or are not piibh'heil 
bv newspaper editor-. thomseheH for fear of 
being mine victims of (lu prc'^- IiwsamI 
ortliiiancc-. Iverv Ituliui editor knows 
of-iicli new-* and some have soon, without 
bung able to p0830«» or reproduce, photo- 
graphs of actual oceiironcc* and rcciics wIikIi 
would convince am honest man of th<* 
iiuorrcctiicstt of "air Samuel lloire’s as'-crtion 
UnaiithDri/cd news hhcet® and the “Onl 
1 raii4ini<isioii of News Service aUo snpph 
iiiatonnls to prove the fal..itv of the ^eerctn^ 
of State s observation 
He fill ther stated 

llanlN more Ihi i one f i ten thoUMinJ of di 
|H>| uiation h«d been pro-<\ut«l in co incctK Q "a" 
emt dwbctJieiicc a a !“« than one hi irm* 
thon^an 1 iinilor the Onl nance* 

Sr Samuel was, wi arc sure, prevented from 
giuiig even a roiighcstiinntc of the nuHihorsof 
those flubjocted to Influ charge-, onU bccau <* 
he had not been fmnislicd with the iiccPa^J 
ata(istic« by the Covcniment of Indus 
feccrctariat And that Secretariat lUn has 
tins to sar m defence and justifieatfon of 
thi- onnesion that tlie police do not aiid 
cannot count tlie number of tho-e m tie 
crowds— sometimes big oncs—on dincK’^f 
parts of v\ho«o bodies thev use their ludgeh 
Morcov or, the statistical method m p'dgn S 
of the extent of a movement of non riolent nr 
violent rebellion and of the seventv of the 
repressive measures adopted to ciu«h d ‘ 
quite misleading us take a recent ca'C 

ilierc has been an armed i-cbellion m Bumu 
of which the population is I 40,65 *51^ . 

to put it down, one in ten thou'and of 
population had been hanged, the •number o^ 
those executed would have been 1,B t> 4 
even one twentieth of thit number havens 
been hanged Docs that show that ^ 
rebellion *«= not being iigoroiish de-iU wd" 


“Pledges f 

Sir Samuel his used the Hord pledges 
not the expression, declaration of intention > 
not pledges ” used by Premier JfacDoaa 
rie/e the following passage . ^ 

Pit Scmuel referred to the great seel ona of • ^ 
pOfiQhtUon trho stood nd us 
the -way to show onr good faith ws--. not to j 
mlh the friends nor to t»tc aclio i one oa 



NOTES 


nWndoH It the nest but to W hS 

the procMinme an<l to carrr out pie-<P 

"s!f Stnmol doc. not *« 

pUdge. or promise, we^ nitdc T 

‘Vreat section indeed 's me 

written on the eand 
•■Indian Bepresenfalwes" "Co- 

operafion," “Fedeeafion, ec 

Sr-am...l Ho.r.'. -l'««'' 

■»ord> “Indm. "F'''''’‘"rf°’il,o> a^Tmot.- 

Uon," '■Vrf.rat.o.e' ate f >' 

mnl. Tha rapautio" ,h,, In.!.. 

not convinced even the fotlowinff an 

» going to 2m»r^ 

pasMges front the -lateinent 

of Messrs feapm mA ^ 

on the nnnoimccniont ol «»' 

OoTorninent . „ .a,,, ooo 

Fwlenl Mriietnre Oorominsc » ^ „„h •n<l 

TiWe Confercuro t^oe* <1 Maio'J*- 

Mirersedn the deliberate ro'« 

I.OTemmcnt . «,,|.,re irtsedun 

Wiih referenrt to jwint .«t t*^ 

in the abnence o* ~o I ^tl>e< 

AtaiwW » t.OTenimcnt, oih« » "ropt>s9tWe J« 

Inian rnn^ ^ n^>‘er 

t onsoUatire Coramlt« w n- 
on the qiifttion ot ,iic introdociw" ^ 

They Mpress , J .he hiatus t*****^ 

MiiJe bill but *«ress ‘hat It tne «nd 

lhc.ntrodnct.on nf to -= ‘hej 

the central constiiunu 

support such prorj^’i-ure »hat d d*® 


support such propo^’ ,l,at it t"® .P”^ 

In conclusion, they deiure ^ ^ 

that before bslera^" Jjj to fcdcraW niw 


CTpenence arc only to dominated it i 

f.^1 Committee of Varha^m constitution 

mwt be, bj the ti onfto tchieh the 

tbst will be imiw^’d trill not M one gciously 

'■"®T''‘„J Xihfoorf™". 

Mr Sttstfi adds 

JS £. SJ'X&aaJ .he b...rf. oI basb-h 
jwlitics 

CoaeM.ng'I. Si.tria.k. 

" ■"■ ‘"I ^;r£e IbS °™.mnE ', 

contututional Li^^ala and the adtancol 

clement* bto the of obt.mun^ from 

Mabomedan irtoup * y Coremittee a constitution 

r.srA.?3r’4S’'s:“- 

them in 'irhaM^n hd**”* a“dude abonld be 

'w .ta.ro ts It least one eminent Lihird 

„bo^..l .W C»,^r....ob, 

tional field 

Seartgafiov of Bengal "> 

”• ‘|“'irS.ed that .o.„e ,«.l.t.e.bb. outsule 

: krr:,,xr..r.r„«'i^ ■§ 

”* SJtte Xr r.rt' "I Tna..™ll not Uo, 

E isTorirotbS’ 

S r^S‘r,n%ce“= 

' njju m terms of their parochml interest* 
afr For their consideration one other ^ 

r*. be stated Large numbers of non-Bengahs 
^ arc engaged in lucraUvo otenpaUons in Bengal 
'Oiet, along Vl^th Bengalis, are snflcnng 
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tlic profeont oconnmic depression in IJengnl 
Ihis depression >\ill continue so loii^ ns dtcrc 
18 imicst in licn^nl \nd thia unrest re<|inros 
A difforent rcmcd\ fromnnn icprosuon 

Sir Samuet Hoare a Challenge 

bu Simuel Honro -will not tolenti the 
“clnllonfjo” of the Congress Tlu substime of 
tint clnllcngp IS tint fieedom is Minted foi 
Indn Ihe Congress nnj !n\c idoptcd in 
unwise method to obtun wlnt it want® If 
thit be so, the method, minelj, cud dis 
obedienec mij becinsbcd Rut the «ra\ing 
foi whit it Mints will icmim And is 
C ongre»smcn ind non Congiessmcn all desire 
freedom, the substince of the Cong^c^' 
chillenge will rcmiin notwithstanding wlnt 
Sir Simuol Hoire and men of hn Ml^ of 
thinking mil aij and do 

Sir Samuel s own clnlkngt is tontimcd 
m lus loftj docl iiition e irc deter 
mined to tike e\cr\ action m oiir power 
to suppress thn chilleugc to our luthontv 
If the Riitish people ind Government igrtc to 
Inin hiving reil self uile, that would iiccossi 
111} mein tlie extinction in Tndti of British 
inthonti Vnd if British nuthonti becomes 
noncsistdit, thcio would be no need foi 
in}bodyto chillongo it Rut if the British 
Government do not intend to give India si If 
rule, ov in true Indian whatcvei his pohticil 
btrateg} — will continui to challenge in his 
own wav the iiitliority of the Bntish people 
to rule Indii I’herefoio, display of tcropci 
on the part of Sir Samuel Hoireliibbccn 
(jiiite unneccssiiv Whit is wor«c, it will 
not cow down ambodi 

Smd Anfi-Separafion Conference 

It has been made clear tint, at lei»t for 
long yeais to come, a sepirite Sind province 
Mill require a big annual subvention from 
the Central Govcniment Sardar Sanipiimn 
Singh, vyho presided it the Snid Anti 
Scpantion Confercuce wis a member of the 
Ik T C and the Sind snb-comraittee 

He ompbatieally declared that there i ns no 
(luestion of eubrention at any time and Rindh if 

t iroved to be a deficit province m isl le with 
tombay and tbe genenl taspayer of India 
not be mulcted to create nnouier Jluslmi | ronnee 
Muklu Govindnm, the Clnirmin of the 
- '’ccption Committee, observed that 


the Hmiliiv and other non Mitdini engaged in trade 
anl industry Mould hare to pay through the nose 
f>r bIIomkic the Imun of sepirutton to theMudin’ 
comniunalists— and nil this to bring into being ^ 
wretched C3 province a Licit will be a black spo' 
on the map of India and which will stcreotypi> 
bickManlncss for half a century 
So, on finincnl grounds ilone, Sind 
ought not to be scpirated from Bonibiv 

Consftfufton of a Orissa Province 

Me hive nil nlong supported the coiistitii 
tioii of a Ori} 1 apciking province stating 
our ici«ons for the «(imc V e continue to 
hold the sitnc opinion 

A Boundary Commission for Bengal 

riie Committee vvliicli examined the 
jiistitiibilit} or otherwise of including some 
nici8 111 the proposed Ons^a prov incc, declared 
tint Dhalblmm ind certain parts of Slidnapur 
were mosti} Bcng-ili speaking Thit Ins 
served to lend fresh support to the persutent 
demand of the Bengali® that illBengih spcik 
mg iron on the boitlcrs of Bcngil, sepintcd 
from it at tlie second pirtition of the province 
111 l‘Ul, should bo re-inclnded m it H M 
the King-Empcror ,promi«ed such a step i« 
1911, ind the Simon Commi^bion recommend 
0(1 the ippointment of i Boundaiy Comini««inti 
for the whole of India to deal with such 
I roblcms 

The King Emperor » promise ought to be 
I cpt ind ja>itice done to Bcngil 1 or doing 
so no feepiratc piovince will have to be 
ircitcd, no subvention from the Ccntnl 
Government will be required Onl} the 
Bougili spell mg ireas in Bihar, Chotamgpur 
uid Assim, w/tic/t (oimerlij^ formed pait of 
Bengal as a mailer of course, will have to be 
re included in Bengil 

Allofmenf of Seats in the Future 
Bengal Council 

It IS rumoured thit Govciiuiicnt ha« 
recommended that in the future Bengal Council 
of 2a0 members, Aluslinis are to be have 117 
'•eats, Hindus 78 seats, and Luropeins and 
Anglo-Indians and special constituencies the 
remaining scats Out of the 78 Hindu seats 
some have been set apart for the depressed 
clashes This means that not only has the 
mischievous and undemocratic device ofreser 



Tatio.1 o( seat- tor difl.rcnt religion! cmmu 
nitic! been sought to be perpetiiatcii, bii a 
that, while neither Hintlii, nor Muslim! are o 
ret real! in proportion to their niiineri il 
Jtrength, the Hindu-’ -hare is to be nineli le - 
thinthpir proportion'll quota thin te 
Minalman,' It i" the .o-ealleil a-te 
Hindus who -hail done mot to brin„ 
,el! role nearer Morcoier, politieal eap leit) 
and pnblie .pint are more developer 
among them thin imnng others 
their nsefiilne«s and inlliienie ire to > 
rediieedbi giaing Mii.l.m, a „ 

number ol .eats bv earmarking »me Hull hi 
seats for the depressed ch»'e , nnl hi givi.i; 
Fiiropcan-*, \nglo-Indian etCjiien m 
larger number of seats thin 
their numbers entitle them to 
and mihinj; them the roil 
nn tera of tiic •«itnitioii 

If Ileugil included iH 
Bengali spciking trei* there 
would not be the prc«eni 
Muslim prcpondenne< m it* 
poniilitioii , , 

Biiteien if the Mushun 
then formed i inijonti 
numhora.thit w not the on ' 
thing to be considered llinUu 
smenont) m < uUural, ‘new' 
ind economic nchies ements 
ind in public spirit md 
political cipicit) miv be in 
imponderable thing But the 
fi.t tint the Hindus in Bcnpl 
contribute bj fir the gr* ■’ ^r 
portion of the roenucs shoiUti 
he liken into account 
taiition iMthoiit repre mta 
Hon IS a ju-t principl- “ 

H onuallr just lh«t 
representation is to >e ' 
coniiniinities. the cominuniti 
which pais the least should J 
not hive the largest amount 
of representation and therclort 
th< largest shire of the power 
of tiling those who pis mo t 


■ES 

„akr sacriScit. of i? at of sb«p o" tint 
occasion of ft I f ^Wiir H tto Moalom 
loader, of India follow tbi, practii c, one of 
the caate, of Hindu Mo-Icni ronihel to 
India inaa ra-ili be miioved Here i. a 
pictitreofthe’-ii./' ,o Par, , taken from the 
\„r lotf Ttittr- j 


Grman Shippmil 

after the Morld War, the lilted Power! 
irtcd thetr holt to de.trov frermau »b'Pr‘"B 

indnat) The German people liar e eliowu 

Ihit a nation detcrirmcd to ri-o can "U'" 

lhc\ have now the fastest 


much suppre»«od 



14 Itou ht to the mosttup m Pahs tor ihe Fca«t 
A«l 1-1 KeMr 1 r all tl e Jtfiss.i!mins 

^ ot the citj 


"Eed' tn Paris 

It IS ven intcroslin' 


to iiotMC tUitm 
Irabm "and other couutne= the Moslems 


•ate-uners, ‘sS Furopi and nremcn Their 
merchant minne la alread\ fifth in the world, 
ind IS the most up-to-dite 
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The Germans devised the “jiocket-battlo- 
•>hip” which is only of 10,000 tons, yet, it is 
tnferior only to ths largest dreadmiights and 
sujierior to all other crafts in speed and gnu- 
power. India onc‘c surpassed Britain in 
shipping, but there is no facility for training 
Indians in ship-building and naval engineering 
in Indian colleges Who will lead India to 
become gient in the ocean again as she should ^ 
T. IX 

Cwff Ai*iofion itt huita 

Americnfi} German, French, Italian and 
nriti‘!)i avi.Ttors have achieved great success 
In India there is even no adequate facility 
foi training Indian youth to learn Hying and 
master Aviation Engineering It is foolish 
to think th it the Go\ornmeiit of India will 
t ikc the initiative iii aiding the people in 
cstahlioluiig Fhairs for tiiation in Indian 
Eiigincoriug Colleges. H the people of 
Indu wish to hold their own, they m«H 
pio\'idc the ncccs'<nry moans The time has 
inme to take the ncccwry steps to cstuhhsli 
a Olmir on Aviation Engineering in connec- 
tion, for CMtnplo, «ith the National <"'ollege 
of Ihiginecring niul 'I'cehnology of Ilcngul .it 
.Indavpur Will the people and leadel^ of 
Rengil do (heiViliitv in (hi- inntter? 

T D 

Cn'tl Tiulafion in Germany 

By the 'rreat> of Vcr-ntllcs, <Jenn-my is 
ileh.irred from j50s«e«sjiJg any airship, 
nroplane or nival plane for \inr piirpobw 
A'et the (5erman« hue surpassed other 
intions in CjmI Aiintion. It is the Oermaixi 
who hive /oppolinoo, whieh have become 
‘‘Ocean-liners” of the air. They have ifcvciopoil 
fhe I’lngv^ “/Aj-N,” trhMt Astv>» 

been bought by 1 ranee and Italy. Germany’s 
former eneiniea India should master Science 
and Technology from all nation®. l’o«aibl\ 
Indinii «eholnr« inn do so with German help 
T. D 

Avlafion in Japan 

Wo loam from Thr that 

m .T»)«n )iai (Atni all Kie prarlinil 
•irjw Imilin,; lo ui* iMT«enlHUT pwptrily In llw 
li*t Im »«f* It only in tin- onrlr fwrt of 
I'rjO whtu Ibe n-jrulMioiis coiitn<Uin); Bma) nanm 
lion ojnw into fraro, ihal Ibe ponrrr org»nnaHou* 
•rt Klioiit a rreubr airman an«l tiotb th« 

amy ami iw Nstt mlunl a (iimtamonial 
rooivaniuilitm of Iheir a^nal loivr®. 
aimiivhilo, ih* airptaito and acromolor mantt 


fi^unue corporations made a definite mo\e 
towards specialization This indci-try Jias now 
dtieloped that the greater number of the airplme. 
. in dat/y ii*c are manufactured in this countn, R«d 
are ftimppal with home built motor® W hen a 
military oflicer almost aociJentallj hopped for a 
distance of three kilometers more than twenl\ 
aears ago, after a successful demonstration of 
ground-gliding. which was followed a few davj 
Ulcr bj a flight of a di»t (nee of one kilometer In 
another military oflicer who would have imagindl 
.lapan would make such phenomenal progress m 
amlion within only one decade or two! 

But In reality the Japanese have now nlisterc'f 
the art of Hying to such a degree that, when,' 
tccliniaue ts concerned, there are many ariafon 
and pitots in this lountry who compare faioiuabl' 
mthany of the first-rate W*e»tcrn fliers Bforeorer, 
public enthusiasm for anal naiigation bo wiJtlj 
prerails amon" the young people that sfudcntsc' 
more than a doren universities and colleges in the 
leading cities throughout the country htic ergi 
n«ie«l aviation clubs of their Own, which 
nfhliated with (he Japan f’edcmfion of ctwA'” 
.Vvialion Two of these students even achieved a 
goodwill flight last \ear from Japan to 1 Drop’ 
where ihey were cnthusia.stiea11y weleomed 
The dnpaiicso periodical w’ritcs furtlicf ; 

It IS no lon/cr a mere dream lo a«Mnil in lh» 
air and lake a bird B eye view of piclaresfiiie Jspi” 
from the blue ski Aerial lines now ndislc ta 
all dire* lions in thw country, fhd total ih«ta'|'’‘' 
of cstabiishfil airwam reaihmg nearly kil^ 
niei«r« with the annual eommerciai ,! 

iklieilules alone eoiering a length of mon ma” 
JfinKWu kilometers 

In India the manufacture of airplanes aiul 
•ero-motors by 10(110111 is not yet even tlrcn''* 
of, and civil avintion is In its embryo 
Oiir country is one of long distaiires. 
unlike llic loinparativcls smnll eoiintrj 0* 
•Inpnn, “nTinl lines ftio iiotf nidinto i» 
directions in this cnnntry.” Such is Hie my* 
a’clloii« progress achicvoii here under l'>riti*h 
nile. 

Conferences of Cotiitresswahts 

7V!f<? Ar-tf lOfmoo of f/nr Cotipre** I bdlu 
1«1 to mnni arresG. 'riiis li.i« seneda® "^ 
reminder to Congressw.dns of both Bcte« t" 
hold provincinl and district political f7 
cncos, nnny of which hnicbeen alrc.i(l) n<h 
f^Ricids hue been buss in preventing 
diopcrsing, them These cflorts giscau j"*' 
intcndoii liUip lo the f‘ongrc«s varnp'Utt”* 

At Tcinfft in Meherpur Mil>-<iis i^ion, BcufT* • 
ibe police Tired on the Conference crowd. wi 
fntal pflccl, llic rc.i«on alleged being 1^“’^ '' 

crowd nttaikcsl the police and threw brickl'B 
at them These Btoncs of u/i/uoroffd , 

on flr«»rif jwilice bv crowd* ar**<is 

to Imbcsr. 


rriNTEii ANi> PvmiJ»iii3> nv Maxik Ciuhmu Dab 

t’r»T«s«T Pans 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

11, I r SUNnEIiLAND 


N E«1 the midaic oi the list ‘ 

thrTnf..:h.rTrnS 

m the United Slates oi Amenea 
ThJLi!l;!c»o=S5,^’r.,os,, 

OIK It oontAin- the " ‘ „owli3t 

ronriimore Cooper, about the 

witer ot P”''"'" /,‘,T,bo..tad«,.. 

a'rr t:"sr "rTtn 'rvfho";' 

esiayist, lusloraiii and **" Vddison , 
eomotmies called the ^ Btnkiif: 

Edgar Mian Toe a Hcnn 

poet and a vrriter of weinl of vaned and 

\\ad3W0rth Longfellow, ^rld wide 

nch plu who ha« »‘‘^“feA,7"deve« 
fame, who-e poems are sn Tcnny*on 

laEigKnd U •>'» f iSco- 

lames Russell Lowell a enUe that 

nnd the most emment Ute^m 
\raerica ha-s prcnluced Ol"" bnlhsnt 
Holmes poet hnmonst .p?e-&f. t 

essayist, author of ^e a Gjeenleaf 

Tabic” senes of -the best 

Wntlier. "the poet of 

Vnewn Mid most losed religion i 


Vmema Nathaniel Hawthorne, Vmonta's 
crcitcst novelist Henry D Thoreau, a >ery 
remarkable litenrr interpreter of nature , 
Walt hitman a poet whose rugged sty e 
dehes all Uteraiw rules but whose fresh, 
stiraubliog nnd dinng thought gives him 
nianv admin.rs on both sides of the Vtlantic , 
Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens), a humonat 
whose books are read and enjoytd in all 
lands and finally, Ralph Waldo Tmerson, 
the c^saMSt poet und thinker of whom I 
wish here to speak 

W hen we eomc to compare thc<c American 
writers one with another, of course we find 
no 8in'’le one superior to the rest in all 
rcsi ectt One is superior m one way and 
another m another But I think it is the 
almo t universal judgment that taken all in 
all the first place— the place of greatest . 
di linctioa — clearly belongs to Emerson It 
IS true that «ome other wnters are in a way 
more popular Longfellow is more widely 
read , so doubtless arc several novelists and 
huoionits Bat Emerson is read by the 
j intellectual and thoughtful classes — by tho«e 
t who influence the thought and life of the 
I people — far more than anv other antior of 
f the New M orld 

Nor IS his ml! icnec confined to America 
f It i greater lu England than that of any 
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other American writer, ns probiblj it is also 
on the European continent Into Asia too 
his writings ha\ c penetrated or are penetrat- 
ing widely The 5 car before the Great War 
it Mas the fortune of the present writer to 
make an extended lecture tour through Japan, 
China and India, and, to my surprise and 
gratification, I was often asked to speak on 
Emerson, especi'dlj in colleges and universi- 
ties and before literary societies On one 
occasion after delivering a lecture on this 
subject before the Faculty and students of a 
prominent college in Tokyo, I was interested 
to be told that for a long time there had been 
in the college a large and enthusiastic 
Emerson class, taught by the Principal, a 
class which at that time contained more than 
two hundred members I found Emerson’s 
works in nearlj all the important libraries of 
the Orient And among litcraty men, 
educators and religious teachers I seldom 
failed to discover a considerable degree of 
knowledge of the writings of this Amcncao 
thinker and teacher, and almost invariably a 
lively interest in his thought 

Why was this ? Probably it was because 
Emerson’s thought has in it a universal 
mtellectual quality which carries it beyond 
all national and even continental boundaries , 
and also because it has an ethical and 
spiritual quality which makes it peculiarly 
welcome in the Orient 

Several years ago Principal Heramba 
Cbandra hlaitra, of Citj College, Calcutta, 
made a visit to America, giving a senes of 
lectures m one of the Amencan Theological 
colleges and lectunng and preaching in a 
number of large cities Before a national 
conference of Unitarian ministers he read 
a paper on Emerson which attracted much 
attention and was published m the Harvard 
Theological Revieii In that paper he said 
“I recognise a close affinity between the 
thought of Emerson and that of the Orient. 
Emerson’s teachings breathe a new life into 
our old faith They assure its stability, and 
its progress, by incorporating with it precious 
new truths revealed or brought into pro- 
minence by the wider intellectual and ethical 
outlook of the modem spirit,” If Principal 
Maitra’s understandmg of Emerson is correct, 
it 18 no wonder that his writings are more 


and more attracting attention and gi-owmg 
m fn\our in the East 

Emerson was born in Boston, Mas«a 
chusetts, in 1803, and died in Concord, a 
village near by, in 1882 His parents and an 
ccstors were persons of intelligence, education 
and high character, but not of wealth His 
father was a Christian minister hung m 
Boston, who died when lus son, Ralph Waldo, 
was only eight years old, leav ing a widow and 
four or five children The mother ivas left 
with little means, and the struggle which she 
had to undergo in order to support and 
educate her family was severe. In after hfe 
Emerson often referred to the hardships of 
those day s as among the greatest benefits of 
his life, because, he said, they taught hini 
industry, economy, resourcefulness, selt 
reliance, and courage in facing and overcom 
log obstacles . 

Partly through the aid of his mother and 
partly by his own persistent exertions he was 
able to obtain a good education in the schools 
of Boston and in Harvard College 

His aim in life was to be a Chnstno 
minister as his father had been With this 
in mind be studied dmnity for n time inth 
Dr ChanniDg the eminent Unitarian preacher 
and philanthropist, and settled as pastor of ft 
church in Boston In this position lie 
remained four years , but by the end of th"' 
time he had become convinced that his lue- 
work was not to be that of a settled minister 
of a single church, but rather that of a 
and public lecturer He wished stiU o- 
devote his life to moral nud religious teaching' 
but he believed he could do so best throug 

hi® pen and on the public lecture-platform 
Accordingly, he went out ’ to the h* 
village of Concord, a quiet place, twentr im cs 
or 80 from Boston, in the midst of sweet i e\ 
England country sceneiy, and there made o 
himself a borne, which he occupied fc 
rest of his life For many years he continu 
to preach much, m the various 
vill^es in the vicmity of his home, but 
■never accepted a~Sated charge , and mo 
and more his writing and lecturing came 
absorb his time and strength . 

The reason he chose Concord as a P 
of residence seems to have been pa 
that this had been the home of 
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of hii anccitori, and 

.lovcL and qmet spot near cno»sh !» t 

™tropUs to affonl him ca.j acees, to th. 

01* aclmlies and pnvdege.. and jet la 

enooehawayto pro h.m *' 

paeJoI the country H.s tome am.d th^ 

rural surroundings eras to Hm 

rrhatRrdal Mount was 

what UantimVctan is to Hahindrunath „ iw 
ATnting o! hii sclllcmcnt there ho •a;' 
am hr natnre a poet, and therclorc rn«t l^e 

rnlhecountry” ^"d t™ 'rulr,“‘I toS 

h\i companion through all ^ 

frejeaS-s othi, residence amidst her fiows 

and Voods, her broohs and 

path, ererj reader of hm boohs 'T “ 

Wrsto ererr t™an .oul^wh^^.ta_^ 
soul maVsCT her to be T -.teacher 

f^tceive ,t, ahe ,s an 

•whose lesson? arc ® fountain 

fresh erery evening, a nerer to 

of JOT and inspintion S 

Emerson, else he could n^ „»rtr ana wisdom 
the world inch a wealth of poetry and wis 
draTOfromn^ure-a hea^ farm in Concord 
Fmerson bought a ti«ie 
^\nting later of his purchase he said 


Anting later 01 »«» i''"'-"- 

•hat a bsrpun ! baJ i^n lo« in the b H 

and thnL»h«s which »ubli^ morniogj a^ 

t. lilUe did I ^tno» w^, ‘Xto oI IsodowK 

sQoscW I wa» buyinj "“t 


snn^tt. i w« hf^yinj f^a t«mp N«.ber 

and what fields »"<» l*t“,S?e«iib»bl« 
d d I tally consilcr w^t .Uh the 

onr lodi-n mer wh'cb hoa<^ ro tot 

TillaCT street and to thrvnsh the f*”***!^ 

long street ho* » bwk U<»r ^ co<^ 

the rirer bank /Tidl le’" ^ JJ,y,og 
and troe neiebt^i* . j know what 
thoneht and rirtnc J^jd not M ^ „ 

ol intenslinir school Uke t^d ©tones 

hSt sMhe Khoot «bi6it«ons 

Lmerson's loro of .^leTp'hts 

nnd rm nrdent -^omo Rmerson 

love of men Jlnt suen „lwavs warm and 

well Hi.f"«"'i’'>'fJ';:’,„TXur., .r™ 
Sincere , his interest i beautrfo! H* 


used often to chat wu .-oosinlaocc 
work , he had perso ... . „ Jabonrera , 
fnendship with the hum achool 

he loved and was m'® f«\OHnle*n the 
chililrm, ho wass 8'”"*' to the 


children , he was a 6^"^“ pertained to 
village Fvcrythmg that per“ 


wcllutc of the commomlj he was interested ui 
Kor ilid his loi e of men slop with his pc™“' 
Ss, aud neighbour,, and the town where he 
resided It reached out far— to all humamtj 
and especially to all who snn-eted or were 

'"FOTgenniae reform, of the hall century 
nrcccding hi? death, from the anti 6la\ on 
L-fto the moremcat to enlarge ‘he ‘ph'^ 

of woman, failed to rcceisc his support Ihc 

reform method? with which he most sympathiz 
od were not violent The ways of G^rison 
and ^\endell Philips ^nd 
were not his way He preferred gentle word? 
to severe Vnd }Ct, bis posiUon upon tlie 
anti slavery question was not cqun ocal 
and there were times when he spoke 
-wnU a? stiDinne with indignation and 
Ztst a. front the lips of Gamson 
Few men of hi. generation uttered wiser, 
Llaier more weighty or bmaer word, npon 
any of the great subjects Ihst most decplv 
eoacctned the moral, religious, social, pol li 
eal, or even indiislnal life of hi, coiintr) 

’"'‘fo? moro than fort, year, there were 
few place, m Imenca, or inaa, other land, 
to which came so many noble spinU as to 
that simple Concord homo ne wisest and 
best men and wom'-n of America were 
Fmcrson’a fneods. and loved to sit down 
at hi? fireside Distinguished visitor? from 
the old world eagerly sought him in his 
retreat Few home? were so charming 
Rut it was simphcity itself, as the man was 
all simplicity Indeed, its simplicity and 
genuineness were its charm Pretensions 
could not live within its walls Truth and 
Bincentv. sympathy and love, were the guar 
dian spirits that habitually dwelt there ^o 
wonder, therefore, that men and women, 
alike the humble and the great, loved to 
enter 

Emerson’s general plan of life during 
most of his Concord years, was to give three 
or four months of each winter to public 
lecturing — tlic winter being the best season 
forthat work— and devote the re«t of the 
year to quiet study, thinking and writing at 

His common habit when at home was to 
spend hi? forenoons at hard work in lus 
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hbrai^ or «{hc!j, titid Iur nftcmoons out of 
doors, either nlonp or with a chnncp eompi- 
nion, mmbimg m the fields or %\oods, rowing 
on the water, Ij'ing on the grass »n the 
meadow or hj a hrook-sido, observing the 
eternnl beaiit) and change of nature, and 
studjnng her mnrvellotis secrets And what 
rest, healing and peace he found in nature * 
lie wrote of himself 

... t ♦roocJltnd rrnlfc 

V quwt of nver grapes a mocking Ihmsh 
\ wjM rose or rock lonng colamuine 
Kalrc my worst wounds 

His distinguished friend and neighbour, 
llronson Alcott, once wrote concerning 
r mcr«on 

Fortunate the Twitor who is pcrmiliod to join 
the poet in his afternoon walks to W aldea the 
ClifFs or clscwhcrcj— hours to be remembered as 
unlike any other in the calendar of espcncnces. 
^haJ] J dcscnlic them gn tjdltcs olieBfBt into 
cloud Unds —Into seenea and Intimaeica erer new 
none the leas noscl or remote than when first 
expeneneed f— intctvicws however hanging their 
own trail of perplding thoughts —costing some 
days duties several nights sleep sometimee, to 
restore one to his place and poise. Certainty 
safer not to vontoro without the sure credentials 
nates one will hare his prctcnsioas packed his 
eonenta reduced In their vague dimensions But 
* to the modest, the ingenuous the giftcd-welcomel 
lior can any ticanng be more poetic and polite 
to all such,— to youth and accomplished women 
especially His is a faith approach ng to superstition 
concerning admirable pe^ns the rumour of 
excellence of any sort being like the amvsl of 
a new gift to msnkiod and he the first to protTer 
his recognition and hope, 

Finerson gained populantj as a lecturer 
only t erj sIowIf After settling in Concord 
he gn^casc^}cs of Jecture«i in Boston each 
winter for BCNcral years, in a hall which he 
himself hired for tlio purpose His audiences 
are said to ha% c been email Besides giving 
these lectures he went whcre\er there were 
calls, speaking upon literary, histoncal, 
biographical, political or religious subjects, — 
but alwaj s with a high ethical purpose in 
view, always so treating his themes as to 
make them alive with quickening tlionght, 
electrical with fine feeling, challenges to 
just judgments, trumpet calls to courageous, 
manly and noble linng 

c arc told that to one who wrote n» 
the earlier part of his career inviting him to 
the distant western city of Cincinnati to 
deliver a lecture, he replied 'Why, mj 
dear Sir, you have not a hall in Cincinnati 
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small enough to hold the audience that mil 
come out to heir me” But slowly his fame 
crew and for manv yi^ars he had all the 
lecture engagements he could fill 

Rather early in his public life be was 
jnvited over to Fnghnd to delivers senes 
of lectures before various Mechanics’ Insli 
iutes Perhaps the c/asg of hearers which 
these institutes furnished was not the best 
adapted to gnsp such thought as he had 
to present \\ e are told that at one of his 
lectures two young mechanics were sitting 
together trying hard to follow him, hut with 
little success By and by one whimpered to 
the other, "I say, Tim, don’t you think that 
may be wc could understand him better if 
we stood on onr heads ?” One does not 
wonder much at the inquiry And vet, the 
difliculty of understanding him lay, after all, 
perhaps more in the fact that his thought 
was new than in any want of clearness of 
expression on his part If these young 
mechanics had listened to him a few time*, 
the probability is that before they were aware 
they would have found his sentences growing 
strangely Inmiuoiia, and his thought throwing 
a spell o\ er them such as they had never 
known 

If Emerson gamed popularity slowly 
as a lecturer, quite ns slowly did he gam 
publii favour as a writer His first book, 
Nature was twelve y ears in reaching 
a snle of five hundred copies 1 Todnv 
the works of few vmters, outside the 
realm of fiction, hnv e so laige or so 
steadily increasing a sale, and not only m 
America, but in England, and wherever the 
English language is spoken Of no Amencan 
writer is it so true, that he "conies to his 
own,’ and 'his own sheep hear his voice. 

Blit the minds that receive him are the bc«t 
minds He teaches the teachers he preaches 
to the preachers , he writes poetry for the 
poets , he thinks for the thinkers and this 
in every land where his works are read 

Emerson has been called the Amencan 
Ctolyle, the Amencan Coiendge, the Amencan 
M ordswortb, the Amencan Bacon, the 
Amencan Goethe, the Amencan Plato, 
according ns men have looked at different 
aspects of his thought or literary work He 
may well remind iis of many men v ct be is 
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intliMdail, tlioroiighU him’clf, »nv 
nifnlcm writer Ifpnfpnalit\ c'ln be enul to 
Wong to an^ anthor nf iiiodcrn timo«, then 
Emrrxon is original 

It H hard to wlutbcr Vmer-oii 
greateot ns a poet or ns n pro-c wnl«r 
It 18 not nlwass <|mtc ens\ to tell 
jn«t which of his writings an poctrj and 
which are pro«e Unt whether he wnto« in 
nmo or pro«e, his thought i» always that o 
the poet It IS pictiireii thought It is 
thought transfomieil by a powerful imapna 
tion into forms of life His poetrv ranges 
from the 8imple*t-ns simple as anitliing in 
Longfellow or Rnrns-to the most profoimd 
—as profound as nnvtiung m Wordsworth, 
or Goethe, or Browning He is alwn\8 more 
intent upon his thought than upon it« fonns 
sometimes therefore hi*- rhsmes are aotnew in 
faults and his metres limp He eeems 
hare a tort of di«<Lnin of poetical ni e* 
the great thing with him alwnns h ® 

ht* Sioiight flash and bum, or pierce hWc nn 
arrow \nd vet some of his 
'impleandas perfect m form a« annlhing 
the language Bi American scholar*, ibmkcra 
and religious leaders his poetr) is'crj in'i<“ 
pnred and oiioted . ,, 

Timiing to Emerson’s ! 

ttn> be noted that hw I hi Beta 
oration on “The Amenean Sclioar, 
delivered at Hnrrnrd I nivcrsit' ( ‘ 
Harvard College) cnrl> m his public cn^r, 
has often been pointed to, 

Rood reason, as marking 
letlerh Its effect at the ’f** ^ 

cerLninU grent It is hnnl to ^ 
an\ other single utterance or 
\mencan litcrnn hi’tnn that ns i. 
awakening or so influential I *■ _._w 

adnse ansone who hns not 
hut who purpose® to do so, to begin 
address t V 

Fmcr®on cannot bo regarded a® 

"1 \monean literature, for K,.foiv 

considerable worth had been ^ „,1 with 

h>s da, But he has been 

much tnitli, the cmaniipitor c*‘ ^vcoc 

literature W hen he came on toe ,^rs 
'merican writers of both prose 

generall) tunid, afraid to stand «« th«r 
own fept. I..ich writer m the 


thought ill tnust follow patterns and 
prcceilcnts m England or on the Continent 
of Fiirope Emerson said, ‘ This is bondage ; 
we must break the bond® Imitation means 
weakoc®* , it means sterility , it means death 
Let us no longer be content to remain 
childwn Ills time we were men Lotus 
begin to sec with our own eye«, and to report 
what we see Let us begin to think for 
oiir«eKe«, and write what ave think Then 
will the New World of Amenca begin to 
produce books worth reading, and the Old 
World will begin to respect onr literature and 
u® W ith Emerson’s great Harvard address^ 
Vmencas spmt of imitation and bondage 
began to pass aw a,, and n new spirit of 
self respect and of independence, came m 
Its place If the literature of Amcnca for 
the past sixtv or seventy years has been as 
fredi, as ongmal and as vinic as any m the- 
world, th< credit IS due to Emerson far mon*- 
than to an, oilier writer 

No ‘»nc can understand Emerson unless 
ht iKair# ID mind that he is by nature a 
propbit.a scer, not n logician Hw aim is 
siinpKtogivc you his thought, and you arc^ 
to accept It or reject it according as it seems 
to vo« true, or not , according as it meets 
>oiirneed, or not He will not press it on 
,ou he will not even attempt to prove its 
taloe Of that you must be the judge. 
He IS not a logician he makes no attempt at 
logic, be does not care for logic. He wants to- 
*hW to reveal, to help you to see for 
>our®elf His method is to enunciate, not to 
prove , to state, not to argue He cares far 
more to Hash truth on you, to make you 
vividly sec its reality and deeply feel its 
beauty and power, than to give you any 
amount of reasoning about it or any mere- 
logical demonstration of it 

This absence of logic, of formal processes 
of reasoning, causes his writings sometimes 
to seem fragmcntaiy, his ideas disconnected 
Blit this IS chiefly on the surface Look deep 
fnou'’hnnd voii find there i® a connection, 
there'’is a unity, there isavoiy vital relation 
between his thought®, even if not always a 

*”^*Growing out of this is another charactcr- 
i«tic of his writings, — they are remarkable for 
their affinnntions It follows that they are 
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seldom controN crsial True, he enn denj if 
there IS need for it , his books contain mani 
vigorous negations Hut the thing he lo\c'j w 
to afiirm, — to affirm without anj rcfeicnco to 
nnjono cUc’s opinion He never answers 
his cnties or reviewers ■\Vhate% er thev sav 
about his ideas, lie doca not turn aside to 
reply, but goes right on and dcliv ors his next 
message, and the next and the next He 
affirms and evermore affirms his oim thought, 
he docs not combat ijouts Thus he does not 
needlessly offend, and you are willing to 
receive from him ideas far more advanced 
than you would receive from amore combative 
mind This is one reason, doubtless, whv his 
thought 13 so influential, whv it spreads so 
widelv, why it is accepted in bo manv quarters 
where we should suppo-c there would be onlj 
liQstilitj to it If he more than any other 
writer is the leader of thought in the Western 
world, this IS an important element in the 
explanation Instead of fighting men's errors, 
he shows men new truths,— truths so self- 
«vidcncing and so splendid that m the bngbt 
light of them the errors silentl) creep awai 
-a^atned into the dark corners, and are left 
behind and lost 

If Emerson's place in literature is great, 
it is also somewhat peculiar More than 
almost any other writer he is read for hn 
thought His stjle exactly fits his thought, 
but it IS for his thought that he is sought and 
prized, — the freshness of his thought, its 
keenness and penetration, its subtlety, its 
daring its power to interest, rouse, startle, and 
inspire , its power to awaken dissent and 
protest, and j ct in the end to compel assent, 
even against our will its power to break up 
our old conceits, prejudices and ignorances 
and to lead us to enlightenment, sometimes 
■without our quite knowing it , its power to 
charm us, and by its charm to lead us from 
lower to higher ideals, whether we will or no 
its power to turn the world and huaiamty and 
our own ideas upside down, and m<‘idc out 
and yet to restore all to us again created 
anew, and more beautiful, more wonderful 
more normal and more right than the\ were 
before Such has always been, and still i- 
the wonderful power and ebarm of F incrson's 
ithoiight to thousands. 

All of Emerson s wntmg», both prose and 


poctrv, are woiulorfiilh full of sententious 
linc«, «hort, apt, pregnant sentences, which 
fasten tlicmBches m men's minds and become 
current com of quotation No other American 
writer, perhaps, no other vmter m the Fngltsli 
language, with the single exception of 
Sbakespc ire, IS quoted so much If Fmerson's 
mind IS less main -sided than Shakespeare « 
his spiritual insight, his gnsp on great moral 
principles, and his powci to condense hi» 
thought «o as to pack a \ olumc into a dozen 
sinking words, js beyond that of Shake pearc 
— I believe it is beyond that of an^ other 
western writer, living or dead To mahe 
quotations from his works illustrating this is 
avciy easv task One has scarcely more to 
do than to open nny one of hia volumes, pro^e 
or V erse, at anj random page, and read Here 
IS a little handful of pearls and diamond^ 
such as he scattered all through his nch pages 
I give them merely as specimens, choosing 
such as arc most familiar and mamlv from hi« 
poems 


If ejes irere n>a Je hr seeing 
HieD Uaut} IS Its O'lrn excuse for bemit 
The conscious stone to beauty grew 
‘ He that feeds men serxelh few 
He serres all who dsres lie true 


•To the poet to the philosopher to the ® | 
things are «ftcred all events profitable, all oaj* 
holy all men divine 


So nigb is ataude ir to our dust 
So near is God to man 
When duty whispers low Thoti must 
The youth replies J van 


Go, put your creed m(o jour deed 
Nor speak with double tongue 


For ho that worteth high and wise 
Nor pauses in his plan 
M ill take (he stars out of the skies 
Ere fre^om out of man 
Give me breath and a diy and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous 

reverence God and where jou go men sh-dl 
think they walk in hallowed cathedriis 

When a man lives uilh God his voice shall 
as sweet as the ranrmnr of the brook and tne 
rustle of the corn 

Lnlovelr, nay fnphtful. is the sobtude of (he 
soil which IS without Cod In the worll 


Dont »ny things Mhat you nrr stand* over 

you and thunders so loud that I cannot ncir 
what yon say 

I* Heaven but the fellowship of mind* 
that can each stand against the world. 
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* Itoush love repme and reason chafe 
There comes a ^oiec without reply — 
Tis perdition to he safe 
When tor the truth he ouftht to die 

Oo htacely, through the sunshine 
Time hath work to do and we have o 


gteat as the worJd but 
in It to hold the memory of 


“His heart 
there wa< no 
a wrong 

“Lowly bstening we shall hear the right word 

“The ideal life hanats us all 
we ought to beating b'neath the thi »p we are 

“Alasl that IM hjs are m the saddle and nde 
mankind 


Oar dis-atisfactioa with any other solution, 
IS the blaring evidence of immortality 

shallow men believe in luck , strong mciv 
bebere la cause and effect 

The greatest homage we can pay to truth is-’ 

to ii<e It. 

What is eicellent 
Vs God lives w permanent 

\1 here shall WO Stop As well ask w hero 
to stop when we begin cotmtmg the stars of 
the night skv, or gathering flowers from the- 
endless meadows of spring 


way EMPIRES ARE SHORT-LIVED 

N \G1 \DRAN\TH GUPTA 


A ll human institutioo* and orgaomuon^, 
like everything around us, arc Mib)ec t 
to the inexonble law ot chan^ wd all 
things are tleeting Kingdoms an e p 

are Lit up and thet vanish in the course of 

time tvirs people and even 
some form or other of administrition 
an ordered shite of -ocietv Kitig^bip h an 
ancient institution begiuning m o 

submi»ion of a people to the an Xhere 
man cho«en from among themselves 
IS no such thing as the divine rig ® i* „ho 
his right to rule comes from the p p 
can tfke away that right S a 

U empire is the estention neonle* 

hopiom to 011.'”"'.^™- 

and invasions and conque t~, o 

the forerunner* of empire * ^ioonlc »« 
which a king IS himself one of the 
natural but an empire m which o 
ruled bv another and the form « "C ^ 
ment itself is alien is opposed, to the i 
nature, though the Hw of might ^ 

It IS a singular fact thst 
hooks and treatises arc in of 

the rules of conduct and the p ^^-nided 
government by which king* s o gobjccta 
la ruling their kingdom? and 


there is ao cnaQua) or test hook prescriBmg' 
the manner in which a foreign rule should be- 
maintained or an alien government is to bo 
earned on In eo old an epic as the llaha- 
bbarata Bhishma, the aged and wise wamor 
lying on his death bed of arrows which had. 
picroetl him so thick that his bodj lay clear 
of the ground supported on the shafts of 
arrow**, expounded at length tho duties of 
lviD"s and king Yudhi'thira and his brothers 
listened with profound respect to the words 
of the dying wamor sago This canto of the 
epic is called Rajadharma, or the dutie* of 
king> It was at the beginning of tho 
epic war of Kurukshetra that the Lord Srt 
Kn*hna propounded to Arjun the marvellous 
doctrine of tho Bhagniadjila and it was at 
the end of the war but on the same battle- 
field that Bhishma, wamor and preceptor, 
vrhde waiting calmly for death, discoursed 
with matchle«» vcisdoni on the dubes of kings, 
the need ot patience and resourcefulness m 
diBicuUies, and went on to explain at length 
the doctrines of the religion and saU'ation. 
2*ext, we find the learned and astute aphon«m» 
of Chauakya, the famous minister of the 
Emperor Chandrigupta. In Europe treatises 
on the art of the government have been. 
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■wntton \nnous lutliors from Macbn\dJi 
to Mill, but thc} ln\c gcncrnlK coiiRikhI 
tbcm-^clres to the govenmicnt of a people bi 
their own Iving or rcpresciitati\ c« Michn 
velii's book, Thc Prmee, is franklj admitted 
to cont'un the mo<<t pernicious ma\tm3 of 
^^vemmont, founded on thc vilest principles 
-lohn Stuart Mill was a distinguished political 
economist and held advanced liberal \icw>, on 
most subjects. It IS worth while mentioning 
that he was Secrctarj to the Political and 
Secret Department of the India Office In 
Ins essay on ’'Ropre^'entatuc Government” 
there is a chapter on the government of 
dependencies In a Tree State Bearing m 
mind thc fact that Mill wrote with intimate 
"knowledge of Indian affairs the significance 
of the following pas'.age can scarcelv be 
exaggerated 

Tlio gorerament of a ptople by I as a 

meaning; and a reality but «uch a tiuni., S'* 
(j^vernment of one j'eoj lo bv another doc>i not and 
cannot exist One people maj keep another as a 
v^arren or preserve tor its own use a place to 
make inonev in a human cattle farm to be norked 
fortheirofit of lU on-a inliabitaots \rmed 
with tbi. prcatice and filled with the scornful over 
branncceiis of thc conquermt; nation they have 
the fe^injts inspired bv nb«oIiuc power without its 
sense of rceponsibihh 

Such empires as the defunct empires of 
■Russia, Aiistni and China wore m reahtv 
large kingdoms The Tsars were Russians 
•the I mperors of Austria were Austrians, the 
Fmperors of China were Chinamen The 
•durabihtv of such empires is the same at that 
of kingdoni« The German Empire was a 
federation of States with Prussia as the pre 
dominant partner, but it did not last for even 
three generations ‘William I was the first 
"Emperor of Germain and lii> grandson, 

A\ illiam II,* was the last Emperor To go 
back to other times, the 'Macedonian Empire 
founded bj Alexander the Great was a nine 
davs' wonder The Roman Empire of the 
Ciesars was ultimatel) ov ciwhclined b^ hordes 
of barbarians In India, the Afogul fmpire, 
•although established by conquest, became in 
distinguishable from an indigenous rule, but 
■the bigotiy and fanaticism of Aurangxib laid 
-thc axe nt thc root of the X mpirc and thc 
process of disruption began with the close of 
lus reign Thc Irench Empire under the two 
2^apolcons w»s like a dream of tlie night Of 
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all forms of gov enimerit an empire holdnij^ 
dominion over foreign lands and foreign 
peoples has the shortest span of life 

An unvarying feature of even crapueis 
thc boundless arrogance of the nation owning 
it The pride of jiossession and the sense of 
siipenont} go to the head like strong new 
wine Ml the gentler and nobler quahtica of 
human nature are spumed as of no con 
sequence There is a strange familj Iikcues-* 
between the ftrocit> of the untamed savage 
and the eallons riithle-snc«- of the cnalized 
owners of empires There is nothing more 
insuflcrable, more really degrading than wli d 
ma} be called imperial boastfulness E\m 
gesture, everj look, every word betrav the 
inipenahst His mind is entirely obsc- ed 
the sense of power, thc glorj of being a 
member of an imperial race. In hi' nature 
the milk of hmiiaii kindness becomes dry at 
the fountain head Sncli things ns sympathy, 
fellow feeling, forbearance, toleraoci are un 
known to him He has an inevhaustibli. 
vocabuJar> of pnde and insolence VII 
impcnal races can be easily known bv tlie 
language they use They hive their own 
creed and thou own shibboleth-, and it i- 
immatcrini whother their pronunciation is hie 
that of the Gileadites or thi rpheaiinitc« 
Religion makes no difference for a Chn^tisu 
impcnabst cannot be distinguished from a 
pagan one Thej have the same turn of 
speech, the «auie swagger, the same contempt 
for all other peoples One will declare that 
all ways lead to Rome, ns if then, arc not 
many ways that lead to a loss plca^.ant place 
niiother will speak grimly of the iron heel aiui 
a third will shake his mailed fist m the fir® 
of the world, yet another mil boast of tlie 
empire over which the sun never sets, all 
oblivious of the ^eJcntIe^s truth that flic »m' 
of empires sets early and they pen h m *he 
long night that follows 

A common charactcnslic feature of ah 
impenal races is their self complaccriev and 
their readinc<3 to praise fhcinsclve» without 
waiting for others to prai-e them Ther 
calmly appropriate to themseh eg all the great 
qualities which should di tingiiufi a nation 
claiming to be superior to others Thev alone 
po'isesa the secret of greatne— I« tl 
raevsuro thit they exalt themselves Iher 
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de^Pi e other nations, not onU tho«e that ha\e 
the misfortune to be «ub]ect to them, o 
pracUcallv all other nation* of the -world, 
^eatake rood care that there should be no 
mL*4kc about their lordlj attitude and other 
nations should be fnlU aware that they are 
held in contempt ‘It ha^ alwajs been a 
mysters to me,’ writes Mahatma Gandlu,W 
men can feel themselves honoured bv the 
humiliation of their fellon beings ietthi» 

IS the open my*ten of all imperial race* and 
the owners of empires It i* “ 

whether the> look upon subject nations and 
others as their fellow being* The hnmilm 
tion of people who do not belong to w 
own race la a source of delight to them 
the finer human feelings are blunted the 
*ense of nghtcousne**, the nobilitv of com 
pas«ion, the common fellow-hip of buma 
L all forgotten An impenal 
not engaged m humiliating its fel ow ^ 
who have the mi«fortune of being n 
it spends Its tune m praising Use iw 
Romans did not wait tor other m - 
praise them . neither do other nation, who 

have the weakness that they 
themacke. as others <ce them, this t«ah 
ne«8 becomes most marked m « ^ 

race so great, -o power^'**'^^ 

» exalted a* the members of ^ 

race* MTien the> arc not S 

sabre* they are blowing but 

are not only invincible m tnei ?_rt„e 3 

There can be no more .p^hes, 

and just people in world ^ 

their writings — all imperial their 

to™,.- -h. 

incomparable \artne* the\mp^r«’ 

were the judgment of * P ^o„ld be^the 
races of the past and pre-cut 
mo t perfect people in the wor ^ntain 

PerKap. it would not out- 

that the institution oteU'crv 
C*ime of the estabh-hment o ^ before 

rrebablj Ihero tlw. .UnJ 

there were nni. empire-- e- . bciond 
were not di*tinguishible from scr% 

the fact that the occupation oi were 

hiTcditarj and the children India 

also «Hvp* The ancient Anam 


liad*laTes but there i= no evidence that the 
latter were lU treated or cruelly over-worked 
The fir*t authentic instance of real slavery 
was the bondage of the Jews in ancient Egy pt 
The Jew* were neither pn*oners of war nor 
had they been sold into slavery Joseph, the son 
of Jacob, was abducted by his brethren and was 
nltimatek *old in Egypt, but he found favour 
to the eyes of Pharaoh and rose to high ofiice 
Later on, when the Jew* multiplied greatly 
in EWpt the Egyptians treated them as 
slave, ‘and they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondaee, in mortar, and in bnck, and 
in ail manner of service in the field all their 
^rvice, wherein they made them *erve, was 
with ngour’ The ancient Egyptians were 
a great imperial race and their magnificence 
-till fill. tJie world with wonder In ancient 
Greece the Spartans were noted for the 
eunphcitv of their habite and the severe 
di ciplwc they imposed upon themselves, but 
they rednted the Helots to slavery and 
employed them a* hewer* of wood and 
drawers of water The Romans treated their 
pnsoners worse than «laves and every country 
within the Roman Empire was made to feel 
the heavy band of Rome The Arabs and 
Movr*, who rose to impenal power, not only 
,iwn^ «hve» themselves but earned on a 
-vstematie traffic in slaves and until qnite 
rcceotJr the Arab, raided the Afncan coast 
and the Negroes captured by them were sold 
into slavery Nor was the slave traffic con 
fined to the Arabs and other eastern race* 
The Chn*ti3n «ettlers and colonists of South 
and North Vmenca were habitual owners and 
employer, of slaves A Portuguese Roman 
Catholic pnest. Las Casa-, was tho first to 
introduce Negro slavers into Brazil and 
thence the «lavc trade flowed over North and 
South \menca Slavers as anin*titntionwas 
upheld by Chnatian ministers who wrote 
treati*e& m its defence Bishop* and clergy- 
men owned «lave*, and following the example 
of king Solomon, concubinage became quite 
common Mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons 
arc the children of white and black parents 
In the plantation, in Virginia and eliewhere 
slaves were treated with savage crnelty and 
they sometimes died under the lash. Sfr* 
Hanaet Beecher Stowe’* book. Uncle Torn’s 
appeared in l‘'o2 and eipo«od the 
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horrors of tho employment of slaves, nnd 
iiltiraatel> led to the abolition ofthoslivo 
traffic in the Northern Slates of America 
No religion confers anj imoinnit) against 
sh\ ciy The followers of c\ crj religion in 
the world, past nnd present, hav e probaW} 
kept slaves and treated them with cniclt). 
The habit is ingrained in the instinct of 
superiority winch develops into the tmperini 
coraplev 

No nation or race which claims to bo tho 
proud possessor of an empire can retain the 
higher qualities of humanitv If the monii*^ 
roents of empire are to bo found in its palaces 
and mausoleums it invanably leaves behind 
it a trail of cnieltj Here, again, neither 
religion nor civiliration makes much difference 
A civiluscd nation uny use finer language to 
describe its exploits while an unciiUured 
nation may bo brutal in its outspokenness, 
but no empire can be maintamod vnthout 
cruelty The king of Egypt instructed tho 
Hebrew inidwncs to kill tho raaie infants 
of tho Jews at birth aud the cruel tll*trcat> 
mont of tho Jews by their Egyptian task- 
masters drov o them out of Egyqit CrueJtv 
was a familiar weapon m ancient Greece 
Draco, tho Athenian archon, framed laws of 
which the seventy has become proverbial and 
harsh laws arc “till called draconian The 
Greeks were not a savage nation but repre 
sentod tlie height of ancient civilization No 
one can question for a moment the culture 
nnd civilization of Rome, but the Roman 
Empire was cradled in nnd thrived on cruelty 
Tho glimpses of Roman cruelty to be found 
in the Gospels in the New Testament nrc 
sufficient evidence In Palestine alone 
innocent babies were massacred, John the 
Baptist, guiltless of any offence, was behead- 
ed, and Jesus of Nazareth, equally innocent, 
^'as crucified Cruelty is one of the pillars 
pf empiru Gengis Khan and Tamerlane 
i\ ere most powerful emperors and tho were 
.Jso the most terrible scourges of humanity 
11 is 5'*'^ Gengis Khaii killed two 
■hundred thousand people in tho sack of the 
^ . of Saiuarcand nnd Bokhara, and he 
\tcred fiv c million human beings in nil 
f or Tamerlane put ninety thonsaiid 
»« the sword m the cits of Baghdad 
,^fO not reliable and mnv bo 


exaggerated but there can bo no question that 
these conquerors and makers of empire had 
not the slightest regard for human life and 
committed frightful maesaercs without the 
slightest compunction Ev en in the begmning 
of the nineteenth century Napoleon Bonaparte 
overran Europe and thousands fell victims 
to bis lust for empire Cruelty and utter 
disregard for the sanctity of human life are 
inseparable from the winning and mauiten 
floceof empire, and no empire can be based 
upou rightcousncso 

All owners of empires arc perpetually 
haunted by a sense of insecurity The 
mightiest empire in the world nev er consider 
cd itself safe An empire is an unlawful 
possession and property unlawfully 
obtained can never be peacefully enjoyed 
No nation has any la^ul right to any 
territoia other than its own , an empire is 
won either b\ force, or trickery or treachery, 
or a combination of all these methods There 
IS a constant apprehension of lo9ing what M 
not rightfully acquired If another State 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of an cmpiri- 
grows powerful, it is regarded ns a menace to 
the «afcty of the empire, because what i' the 
jirizc of one nation may bo wrested from it 
by a stronger nation Then there is the fc'^f 
of a subject nation nsiog and throwing oft 
the foreign y oke The consequence is that 
iho rulers of empires have to maintain exten 
sue systems of espionage to find out the 
intentions of nvnl enipireh and Powers, ami 
a secret police to shadow aud follow di’ 
satisfied members of any subject nation 
There is no empire that can rest m confidence 
and security, no matter how powerful it may 

be Very often the slightest incident w* > 
throw it into a panic An empire csi t-- m a 
state of clironic fear, fear from other empires 
nnd also fear within the empire No empire 
will willingly face the truth about itself Auv 
outspoken criticism or the blunt truth H 
tlreaded ns likely to iindermiHe the foundations 
of em|iire Afcndacity is another important 
prop of empire The four main pillars iijion 
which the superstructure of empire rests arc 
force, cruelty, boastfulness and untruthfiilncs-’ 
Napoleon’s official paper, the was 

a characteristic manifesto of empire, but it 
was more lively nnd more outertaimng than 
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mo«t offtcial and impenal publications 
Scniple« have no place in tbe creed of empire- 
makers, but Napoleon had tbe gift of 
imagination The ^[o>lltel(r unblushingly dis 
gemmated lies and Jsnpolcon’s brutal cynici^n 
found frequent crpression in it, bat he 
represented the real imperial tjpe After 
Alexander and Cae«ar ^ere has been no 
greater imperial figure in European ^story 
than Napoleon and he baa left sufficient 
evidence behind him to prove that the founder 
of the empire is not a very noble type o 
humanity The higher human qualities can 
only bo cultivated bj re-triint whereas e 
possession of empire is a constant incentive 
to unbndled licence and the nnrestrainj^ 
indulgence of cicr} evil pa«sion 1 « 
degndation, decadence and ultimate dis- 
appearance of everj Impenal race is one o 
the nnchallcngeahlc facts of historj 

The lordliness and the darrlmg splendoim 
of empires arc hollow sham* Can any etnpi 
be named whose greed and 
were ever satisfied, or which rc'ted ^ 

with what it had acqiured ’ In* itiabte 
18 equivalent to bitter poverty A Kmga 
or a republic is uanally a *elf contain^ 
self reliant State supplying its 
independent of help from outside An P » 
en L other hand, is of the natuw of a 
or o 

irature is extravagant niognificence 

no use for economy of anj kind an p 

extravagant expenditure and „fmnst 

source of revenue is exploited to c 

and no attempt is ever made 

reckless expenditure ^o qualm* of co 

or any scn4 of moral.tv or feelings of 

are permitted to stand m the waj of w •"B 

the wind Not only arc 

cruelly overtaxed, an ®"dless .ngcnHit> be^B 

exercised in discovcnng fro'h 

taxation, but no scruples other 

in deriving all kinds of income from Mhj 

countries Narcotics and 

hav e been forced upon The 

add to the revenues of au P 

people of a countrv owning an e p^ 

live parasitical and dependent 

of them are dependent for employ 

remote parts of the empire, manv 

are mamtained merely becau-e there 


market for them m other parts of the empire 
The":c markets are not created by the 
naturallaw of demand and supply, but by 
artificial and arbitrary methods such as the 
handicapping and closing down of the indiis 
tnes of a subject nation and compelling it to 
supply Its needs from the country which owns 
the empire If on any account ^e«e artificial 
markets are closed there is extensive un- 
employment m the country of supply and 
thousands of members of an impenal race find 
themselves in severe straits for a living The 
insolence and arrogance of an impenal race 
are hardly justified by the actual position of 
affairs Those who possess an empuc may 
carry things with a high hand They may be 
despotic and they may despite the people ov er 
whom they nile, but many of them are depen- 
dent for their daily bread upon the very 
people whom they hold in contempt A 
snbieet nation has not only to mamtam itself, 
perhaps in poverty, but it is further impover 
i«hed by finding the wherewithal to maintain 
large numbers of tbenilmg race The eco 
nomic dram is always on the subject and 
never on the ruling race A nation subject to 
another may be depnved of its liberty and its 
right*, but It IS the ruling race that is really 
degraded by its helplessness to provide for 
Itself without the help of the nation over 
which It rules "W hen a country is called a 
dciwndcncv the reference is to its political 
statu* Economically and m the e«sential 
matter of the surtonance of life the rulers are 
dependent upon the ruled 

This 13 o phase of the pos«e«siou of an 
empire that has not received sufficient rocogni 
tion It IS a common failing of all men that 
they cannot eee themBch cs ns others see them, 
but it IS particularly «o of an impenal race 
blinded bv pnde and utterly incapable of 
realising its defect* It has a highly ex 
aggcmled notion of its greatness and 
importance , intoxicated with the posses«ion 
of unlimited authority over the nations 
subject to its sway it foigcts that no 
nation can have a long lea*c of life unless it 
13 self reliant and capable of maintaimng 
itself without extraneous help \ nation 
which awns an empire becomes dependent for 
its vera existence upon its subject nations It 
cultivate* habit* of extravagance and luxury 
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for which It needs ill the moner thit can be 
nised from e^er) pirt of the empire and from 
every source of revenue The moral sense 
becomes blunted bj indulgence, the pirasilic 
habit grows till it becomes second nature, tlie 
Vinlity which is the original secret of domi- 
nion and empire is sipped pleisiiro iiid 
luxnrj, and the final result is the rapid emas- 
culation and submergence of an imperial race 
Has not history been a witness to the physi 
cal and moral decadence and degradation of 
eveiy impcml race and its ultimate cxtinc 
tion ? The hardships of the camp and the 
battlefield, the discipline of self-denial and 
abstemiousness are sueceeded hi the pleasures 
of the palace and the possession of wealth 
The body and the imnd succumb to the 
seduction of luxurj and the siren call of 
cnjo}ment Leaving out of account such 
earlj races ns the Persians and Jtedcs, the 
Hjksos, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, 
Carthaginians and others what can bo more 
tragic and deplorable than the fate which 
overwholmed Greece and Rome ? Think of 
httlo Sparta and Macedonia and their bnef 
dream of magnificence IVhat can be more 
pitiful than the fall of Rome, the Roman eagle 
being struck down by the Gothic and Hun 
nish vultures ? The history of evei^ imperial 
race is the same So^ ere simphcit} and a 
protracted period of struggle to b^n with, 
then success and the insolence and scomful- 


ncss born of success, next relaxation and 
dependence, the weak yielding to physical 
pleasure, the loss of the sense of morality and, 
finally, decay and destruction 

Of all monarclncil institutions an empire 
IS tlie least stable and has the shortest lease 
of life The ainbitioii of empire budding is 
afeacr that grows more fierce the more U 
feeds upon and burns out the nation that 
owns an empire The greatest empire is no 
more permanent than a meteor which flashes 
through the political firmament and dazzles the 
eye for a moment By its verj nature it 
cannot fail to be oppressn c and oppression 
must come to a speedy end In China there 
was no foreign domination in the time of 
Confucius, blit in the Ethics of Confucius 
there 13 a fine stor^ about an oppressive 

Government 


Jfi possuig by the side of Mount Thai 
fucius c&roe upon a woman who was 
bitterh by a grave. The master bowed to^w 
to the cross bar, and hasten^ to her and then 
sent Tsxe-Ioo to question her \onr waiinB 
aaitl he, is altogether hte that ot one who 
sufTered sorrow on «orron She replied It o w 
Formerly mv husband e father was hlled here nr 
a tiger My husband was also killed by one ana 
no« my son has died in the same way 
hfiister said ‘tt hy do you not feave this pJ** 
The answer was There is no oppressive government 
bera The Master then sua to h>s 
Remember this my little children Opptw’”* 
government w i lore terrible than tigers 

There can be no empire without oppression 
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T ITE magnitude of Russian achievements 
appears to be at Jnst appreciated, as 
also the far-reachuig nature of the 
great revolution ushered Lenin Russia 
appears to liav e at last found ite. soul, 
notwithstanding some of the obvious 
imperfections of the Bolshev ik regime, and 
what s) stem has not got its own defects The 
pre-rev olution Russia was prmcipallj 
remarkable for its exquisite ballet, its 
literary artists, the barbaric splendour of 
the Crar (duplicated far too frequcntlj in 
oiir own countiy) and the v agarics of 
unchecked autocraev I.rf:iim’8 Russia is 


characterized bj the exnllation of it» 
and its aduevements lu evetj field of life 
art, literature, science and even m dii^ 
evcJusive monopoly of the United StalM 
movies, are nothing if not remarkable T le 
great esperxment, by which the common 
people for the first tmte in historv have 
begun to feel that they too have a fo' 

<Vffie and a right to the good things of the 
world, will undoubtedly stand as one Of t 
most momentous episodes or the 
beginning in the luston of the world T c 
astounding efforts of the Soviet r^nir 
in the economic field have already prodiic 1 
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IlennetK tbc other «K'. not to bog for 

food blit to tlcniand "’ 7 ’« 7 n'in 

American-, will take the law into 
their oyni hand- when the .oeieta towhuh 
thca belonc denies them ade-inate f^ol 
and -heltcr Hut la t winter, when the 
nroblein waa not ncarl> “o aerimi* manr 
Jn,e< and town, ahoweil thein«Kca unable 
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Qtmilfrhj (April to Time lO'Jl) 

Tlie llolahovi-t- Mr Diekm.oii f 
wcr« confirmed in their view tint capitalism 
wa. a pitile.a and irreconcilable enemy 
To meet it the. 1 ad raised a Red annj 
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of o\cr fi\e million soldiers, 
people thit could not and would not 
fight for Cznrdom gUhered in their milhona 
to fight for what seemed, at last, to be their 
own country Those three terrible >cars 
had set the seal on llolshevist idealism 
henceforth it was the), wth all the) could 
gather in to help them, against the rest of 
the world And thc) are winning, inspired 
b} what IS nothing less than a religion, 
though one that inverts all the dogmas of 
Chnstianit) Now, at last, "Western Furopc is 
beginning to sec what they are achieving The 
ii\e-'\ car Plan, which it treated with such 
contempt, maj perhaps realize itself in four 
jears, and a new ten } ears’ plan is being laid 
down to suctced it The resistance of the 
pca'-anta is being broken and Slate and co- 
operative farms are extending with ettm 
ordinar) rapidit) rducation in the com 
rauniat creed is being spread throughout all 
classes and all age«, with an intensity that 
recalls the propaganda of the Jesuits Into 
everj Milage is penetrating the librarj, the 
cinema, lecture classes, discussions while 
people in the M cst, with their heads m the 
sand and their rumps in the air, endeavour to 
pretend that nothing is going on The im- 
pingement of Russian wheat on the western 
woild which, in the paradox of our civihza 
tion, IS greeted as though it were a disaster, 
IS but the beginning of a movement that, in 
a few j ears, roaj become catastrophic The 
more we refuse to help the Russians the 
more thej rely on themselves, and it is 
becoming absurd and dangerous, as it was 
always foolish, to refuse to fate tlic situation 
hat IS, for good or for ev il, or for both, 
the most important movement in liistorv, will 
not be conjured into nothingness by the 
reports of disgruntled exiles from Riga 

The economic menace of Bolshevism is 
real, for capitalist organizations find it im 
possible to contend or to compete with 
supplies and services which arc the result 
of careful and detailed planning where practi 
callyevcrj sort of intermediary who forms 
such an important link in the chain of 
capitalist organizations has no place whatever 
1 or a country such as ours the success of the 
Soviet plan — and this cannot be gainsaid 
any longer— has an important Icsson ITie 


safely of the ngricuUunst has for the first 
lime been tlireatened, and with it his very 
existence Tariff walls cannot serve as per- 
manent ramparts of protection, for the latter 
have to be sought in more efficient production 
and better economic organization The niral 
cultivator is at present strangled by the 
intermediate agencies which take his produce 
to the wholesale dealer As it i«, the 
individual mltivator sells in the wholesale 
market and buy s his needs lo the retail market 
bile this IS true of all agncultunst®, the 
position of the Indian cultivator is almost 
impossible with his irredeemable burden of 
debt, his primitive methods of agriculture, his 
infiDitcsimal resources in the way of capital 
and the inefficient oiganization of his markets 
A rural economy such as ours has to be 
drastically modified, in fact, revolutionucd, 
if tlic people are to exist at all, for while 
they were hitherto able lu some sort of vny 
to manage to subsist even that has become 
impossible when entire States arc in the 
process of being organised ns a single 
economic unit What is happenning 
USSR — or to give its full title “The 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics”— is that 
the entire people arc being regimented to put 
forth their best eflorts ov a Government 
whose sole aim is to increase productive 
efficiency and to make life for the poor people 
brighter and more in consonance with the 
elementary rights of a human being Com 
mnnism is an ancient idea, but it was len 
(0 (he genius of Lenin to make it ahve and 
actual m the life of a great people Idea®, 
however good or revolutionary, arc efTcctivc 
only to the extent to whicli they arc put m to 
practice , and Communism, which was not 
more than a pious wish of benevolent «otiH 
who dreamt a millennium, has suddenly 
become a Creed, a religion, for which people 
are prepared to lay down their very livv* 

The common people have for the fir®t 
tune been awakened to the fact of their own 
existence V feeling ha« suddenly dawned on 
them that they too have certain rights 
against and obligation to the socictv It 
IS no longer a question of unilateral sen ice 
It IS not an accident thit Bolshevi m 
looks askance at all established religicH", 
for thc«e religions did not help the poor 
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mn at all, for po^ crtr ira* rcj^nlcd 
a? providential in a pre-ordained aoeieU 
Social dntinction» were tacitly accepted 
a» a part of the natural scheme of ihinjrs 
aad consc»jucntlr hnmanitv was content 
to move on in its accustomed grooies with i 
kind of blind fatalism The handicaps of 
birth were accepted with resi^ation, and if 
aaybodv overcame them, it was nccounteil to 
the credit of the society which nllowctl such a 
ihm^ to happen. The dcielopmcnt of «ocial 
If^pslalion since the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century has dispellcil such nitions and 
It IS now rccofpiized that society has certain 
duties towards its cituens irrespective of the 
conditions of their birth or their imtLal statu* 
wlifo The full implications of slemocnca 
are beginning to be pcrceii ed and when logic 
nr reason becomes the test br which social 
institutions arc being judged, there can be but 
Ittle room for m"rc tradition or a«»ted 
interest* 

Boliheaism bas become a kind 'f 
which IS good enough to explain eaer) kind 
'f Milnifr that happens in the bo<li 
political, anywhere outside of Russia Umie 
Uis onlonbtedl) a testimony to the intelli 
genee of the Sonet Ooicrnment, it i» but a 
poor eomplimenl to the Intelligence of the 
people clsewhert Life ca crywhere is dinicult 
and the economic blir?ard which has swept 
overall the capitalist countries 
h-aa made matters worse for the common nm" 

specually the poor .ngnciiltiin«t. iwlshcviK 

propaganda is not required to make him leci 
that somehow or other the economic organi 
zation which ease him bread has onoccoun 
taWv collapsed and is no long* r in a po-itwn 
to administer to his clcmenlarj needs or oen 
to guarantee his bare subsistence I is» 
therefore, a question of superior organua wn 
Social justice is a better word than Comma- 
hi»m ami that is what is missing m » mw *»r 
l«s degree all the world oitr The progress 


of mankind H bound up with the reiognitmn 
of the alatus of the poor people, for, aft. r all, 
economic organuations-CapiLalist or Socia- 
list— arc but the means to the end which is 
sitnpls man’s happiness 

Communism is essentially a dottnne 
.voUed from the conditions of industry a« 
obtameel in the middle of the nineteenth 
entnry m Europe The incMtablc clash thit 

Marx predictid between I/iboiir and Cipital 

docs not app ar now in the light of modern 
experience to be quite so mciitablc as 
he thought The tendciica nf all goaeni 

ments, at least those which arc m the a an of 

prmwess and which has e the welfare of the 
people at heart, is to recognize the obligations 
of the •atate ^ the 

the maehinera of administration for th" 
purpose of muximuing the happiness of tlu 
people ns a wlioh Communism ns an 
orthodox doctrine has mere or less broken 
down -o far as the peasants arc concerned, 
f.fasProf Laski has rightly pointed out, 
* the peasant H intercBted mreaointion up to 
the tw.int where he obtains the land Once 
he has got It and can work it, tho aftermath 
of revolution does not seem to win his 
mterest It is probable, accnrdingla, that 
toromnnist ogitation might go fir toivards 
winniog the support of the poorer peasants 
n.»aiiist any system which either ilivones 
them from sesunly of tenure or treats them 

oppres-*iaely " 

riie e mtriluition of Communism lies not 
eo much m its strategy as in its inopil 
implications I he apotheosis of tiie common 
man is the supreme contribution of 
Communism to modern thought, and so long 
OH tho avclfaro of the people at large remains 
the deciding factor m tho oneiitaion of the 
co^enumnt’s polici m any country, the 
Ilussian brand of Communism has but little 
scope 
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O NE vrondors what new Tvonl can i>0S'»bl> 
bo written on thi« subject which for j«ir» 
pa«t ha« boon di‘icu‘‘S«l and debated in 
tverj part of the civiliied world by outstanding 
Ktatwmen, '•cljolars fln<l men of affaire A* a 
re«ult, the whole world is living in a elate of 
quite unaccuaiomed nnd unfainili ir introspection 
As obicctiTt values have rapidly fnlkn subjective 
T^ucs have multiplie<l v^uh cijual rmuliQ States 
of mind arc now seen to be more importaat for 
the worlds welfare, the world’s yieaco and the 
world B pro-'peritj, and to have more direct in 
fluence upon the>.e, than the prico of whcab of 
Mtton, of copper, of od, tho condition of the 
banks or the earnings of tho railwnvs There 
have been times m pa«t hi'tory when mo«t 
distiagiiidied mdtvtduols nnd groups havo given 
them«elvos over to introspection ruui have thereby 
enriched tho literature tho art, the philosophy and 
the science of the world. For the first tim«v 
ever, in these modem days, when the theory and 
practice of democracy had apparently been pretty 
nrmiy established throughout the whole Western 
world, we find introspection compelling tlio aOen 
pon not only of the few but of the verj many 
Men everywhere are turning their intellectual 
gaze inward, to ask what can be the matter witli 
our cuotomar) prnctuco, our customarj feelings 
iiiat fhej hare alloired the world to come to the 
pass m which it now finds itself This is a very 
striking phenomenon and must not be passed 
over without remark for it offers a valuable clue 
to an understanding of irliat is going on One 
thing which it mean-' i that men ma> easdj 
work them=elTes into «o great a of di®* 

(satisfaction with that to which they liare been 
accustomed a« to become «teadilj less critical of 
proposal for economic and political revolution 
This i« indeed a wonderful age It is so 
pnmaiily beciiuse if is the theatre for the di^splaj 
of the effects of many and vaned forces long in 
operation which are now at work under the 
wholly new mteUectual, economic anil political 
conditions which the twentieth centurj provides 
It is not so long ago that those various organized 

S 3 of men which are called nations were 
r separateil both m time and “pace , the 
electric ^ark has wholly destroyed that separa 
tion ana brought men, wherever they maj be 
placed on the “urfice of this earth, cIo=e logger 
m ^most mstant contact It is not so long ago 
that foreign trade and exploration were almost 
interchangeable terms now the conditions of 
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foreign trade and of dome'-tic trade are practicall) 
indistinguishable. It i« not so long ago that tbf 
man who had vi^iteil anotlicr country or wbo had 
seen another continent than his own was a rarity , 
now there art millions of hiiniim beings tmveUing 
over tho surface of the earth day by day and 
making themselves familiar through peroonal con 
tact with cities nnd countries and personaliUt' 
which were once ns remote as Jupiter or Saturn 
The fundamental fact of our times la that we are 
living m a new kind of world, a world of in 
dependent, if you please, but also of intenlepcn 
dent nations, no one of wluch can long pro’pfr 
or gam influence without the co-operatioa and 
conciiiTcnce of its fellow nations. Until men 
genernllv get this fimdamentol fact In Iheir beaa« 
thej xtili have no undcrstandtng of our bme« 
and can make no possible or practical contrjbu 
tion (owanis the solution of toe really aprolling 
problems which confront us on every hano. 

It 13 now beginning to be understood that » 
under these conuitions of intenlependence, roodera 
nations insist upon waging mtcmational war oa 
any pretext or for any reason whatsoever, they 
must be prepared to pay the bill , and nl«o that 
there i» not wealth enough in the world to pay 
that bill without destroying the worlds prosperity 
for generations ^foreover we are now leamia? 
that nations can fight destructive and co«tly wm 
with national selfithne^s, national jealousy aaa 
high tariffs quit® a» successfulij and quite a- 
<iisastrou«lv no with armies' and navies aud mr 
force® 

It IS ju®t over thirteen vears and sir month® «ince 
the miliLiry Iiostilitieo of the Great ll'nr acre 
brought to an end by the \rmi«lice, and it is 
not yet thirteen yeirs since the Treaties oi 
Vcr®aille% of the Irunoa nnd of St. Germaiu 
were ®igne«l which ittenipted to recorvl and to 
settle the i<sue» of that war The nuhwry 
hostilities ended on November 11 1918, but the 
intellcetual, the eniotioiml the economic and the 
politiC.ll bostiliUes are still going on and these 
are the fifodamcnkU iau«e of the economic ano 
financial di aster and pinilysia which have over 
taken the whole world and which justly give u* 
so much concern at this moment hert m the 
United States. This has been said so wmy 
time' ami baa been demonstratcil so often ihat 
one would suppose that by this time every one 
yro^ understand. On the contrary, there n« 
Luge bodies of public opinion m this land nno 
in several other lands which «how no rapacity 
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II Fpinl of toUiam nntl lo ileiil with tlie^o fact? 
in H •spirit of liunnn imilorstamlinfr, of human 
kiniUmes«, nntl human sjmjmhv 

What 13 ncctKl. firn of nil, U n tjuick, 
tlra^tic nnil i>crmnnpnt reduction or complete 
nhohtion of nil e^tstiii}; inter /ovt mmental 
ohlifrafioii'* which nro^o out of the H’orM War 
It 13 menly n Untdirmc nutlmp ofl of the Axy 
of reckoning to projio^e the momtnrmm for n 
montorium onlj i>o«ti'onc3 the dnj when the 
real i««ue« mu«t he defmitcU fnceii nomitter 
lion {rmre thej inaj he Thi? norM criMa i« 
es-entinlh n cri'i^ of conhdcnce nnd imlil tho 
pn'Cnt piml}?inj» uiicirtoinU with n*i>eclto 
tho inter ;:o\ernmentnl war ohli:;ahnn3 i? ended, 
world coniidiucc will not ho nnd emnot Ik' 
it«toreil C\trj fro^orninotU concemotf would 
tnricli itaolf nnd it? peopli hj joiain? in wipiii,; 
out tho«e ohh^ntion? oiitirclj 

Of nil the outstanding: inter gotcrnmcnlnl wnr 
obligation?, of cour e the mO't oneroiH i? ihnt of 
Germnnj to pa} roinrations II >cent economic 
®tudio-» l)j di«mten?tcl nnd open mmde<l imn Iiitc 
made if p*rfecth phiii tint, wliotlier oni like? >i 
or not Gorman} “imid} ctnnot now pay the 
full charge? put upan lior by tlio \ouiig Plim 
nnd 13 quite unhkeh to h? ntilc to pa} ant con 
-ulprahle amount for some } ears to tome Of 
course., iho principal European nations which arc 
Qormm}’? crethtor? on nccount of reparationa nre 
nl 0 debtors to the United State? For tuioii? 
reasons but chiefly due to Clio pre? iihnsr 
depre? loii tho«e nation? arc not now (Innncialh 
able to pa} tho UniUal ‘State? the nmounU due 
unless the} m turn rccene fmitncial payments 
from Germany on account of rcpiration? It is, 
therefore, n purely legah?t»t and technical position 
for u» to take wliea we «ay that there is no 
relationehip between lanirntioii pajmenU nnd 
intcr-governmeutnl war deota. There is the clo?est 
and most definite relationship between them be- 
caii e It 1? a relationship not of law but of fact 
Our gOTcrnment, in msi ting upon a merely 
leg-ili?tic statement of the situation has pcrsi-t 
eiitly closed its ejo to the facts It i? high 
time that its e}e' were opened These are tiie 
reasons wh} the initiatiTC must he tifccn 6v the 
Umte<l States In refusing to take that imtintivo 
our goaernment i« simply throwing the weight 
of it? influence on the side of making the present 
cri IS wor«e nnd more dangerous 

Mo^eo^er it is quite ludicrous to -a} a? i? 
=aul at Washington nlniO't every da? that, if we 
cancel the so called inter governmental war debts 
the amount which we might have received in 
those payments will ha\e to be made up bj the 
A.mcncan tax pa} er One would suppose that 
Washington had never heard of the fact that 
because of the situation arising from thc«e so 
called inter governmental war debts we in Atoertca 
have lost man}, ujan}" time' over in shnnkage 
of capiLil value? and m los? of bu«ine? the 
sum total of what we could ever hope to receise 
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from thi? source The Unifel Btate? tret ury 
rccoivoil in till li't fi'cal }eir some two liuiidreil 
ftiitl forty million dollar? on account of the c 
inter gorernineJit.ll war debt pijment?. 
Imt tho lo?se? from the collapse of our foreign 
trade have hcon ten time? that amount and our 
feifem! income tax ha? fnllcri off more than Eve 
time? that amount. We present tho unenviable 
picturo of cutting oil onr nation'll nose to 'pite 
our national face. 

The language of the Special Adn'Ory Com 
mittee on tho \ouiig Plan which f-at fron 
December 0 lo Decemh''r 2$ 1911 cannot b“ 
iniprorerl upon Thc«e nre the ironl* of the 
distingiit'heil and -kille*! hod} of economist' 
nnd men of ndinrs wlio con«tituteil that com 
imtiec •‘The nljiistment of nil inter governmental 
defit.? (rojiimtion? an 1 other wnr ileht'l to the 
CTisting troubled Mtuatioji of the world— and thi 
ndju?tm((it «hould take place without delay if 
new di-astcr? are to be niotded— i? the onl) 
fi'iing step capable of re-c?tab!i-hing conSdeiue 
which I? the ver} con lition of economic stability 
nnd red pc.ice Wp appeil to the Govcniment? 
on whom the rt-ponsihilit} for action n«t W 
l>crnut of no dch} in coming to deei»ioii« which 
will bring nn nmeliontion of this grave en i? 
which weighs so heivily on nil nbke” 

J? it not cJpir then thitlhe worlds m&?t 
petent economist? liave done nil that they C"!!! 
do to mike iis under-Litul the situation iin I It? 
gravit} f Thi} cl< irl} put the rc'pon ibihtj tor 
n continuance of the prc'cnt situation wher it 
belong? namely upon the gosemnr'nt?, the 
organize I political force* of the world Umler 
the«o circum'tancc?, tho political party m the 
Unitwl Stiite? or the canaidate for high pohupl 
office, that ileclare? oppo ition to any pi ui for 
the readjustment of tho sO'calloJ inter govern 
mental War ilebts to the existing economic ant 
financial 'ituation, merely declares lu favour or 
prolonging the existing depression with all the 
'orrow with nil llie sufftring nnd with nil the 
distres' which that means Surely this is « 
frightful respoii'ibilitj' for any political part} or 
for any individual candidate to nssume ' 

In the second place, there must be a quwk 
moaement for n world wide revision and reluction 
of tanil schedules if industr} nnd tnide in the 
United States fln«l el3“where are to rexne key 
one svho lia? seen the verj striking model pre- 
pared by Sir Cine Ifom^on Bell which show's 
preaeut-day Europe and it' tinff harrier? jriJI 
see at n glance jii't whj busines? is nt so low 
an ebb Tlie world is culling out for a revivil 
of busmesa in theor> while m pnctici it ^ 
working hard to prL?ent that reiiviiL zh® 
grotesquely high levels of the worlds prc»cnt 
tanfis nnd the ver} burcaucrntie nnd vexation? 
methods which attach to their ndministrntion 
have for several ye.ars post either impeileii or 
wholly privental, the normal flow of product? 
between vnnous countries, hive put obstacle? 
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historic luckjn^un'l of iloMlopmdit ntn! iielmvo- 
Oifjit, Will ytnii It lojijT l>ofor» un I< rtikintr 
to oMrtnm ilu fouml iliojj'* ojxih whidi lU 
fv-oHOtiuc flfi'I polific-tl nrtjfr n “K 
o» tlio oth<r Innl million* «i>on million* of 
Jiumin lx in;:* iuu*t not lx ixpcxrtfi! tmkflniUh 
to fin I tlipin^tlvm tvonomionllj outlnwiHl xvitlmtit 
}rri«i»ine nt nlmo*i nny nlttrmti\« m th* hopp 
ofirli. f Tlip nnl\ elmnci tlitl iithtr 

dorlrtnnim ‘*oculi*m« or fommuni’m can t\«r 
inj< in tlip ntiiini worll wjJl rojni from oiir 
fniliiro to work lli institution* of Utlxrtt in 

Im fipint of <»onif tynuniiuc nnif politicil 

lU'tiw Tlio tunc hi* fnllj f«imi for u* to pul 
on onr ({it(ikin;'-mp4. mint lx pri^mroil 

to const kr wnno nnfniniliiir policn* n* olknn? 
S'lfilc rclnf from iin impo'silili sutunlion 
nn* of oni kinl or nnothor an* pum:«*trtl 
nimoat ilni!> tint no mtn In* yd pIiowii hini*tlf 
wise eunuch to till n* jii«t whit inn proto l«» 
l« Pnctioihh iuu\ ijmclly holpful 

Wo «lan not contml onrschi < wtih «1* noun 
emc thn«o nltonntivc* to lnlxrt> winch (ompul 
“ion hnstoofiir without «tn?ncttirninc LiNrtv 
itffiun t tlieir nttniV' hj finning it cui ailaiH 
jtstlf to pn‘s« nt-ht (<crtnomic an I j*ocml romli 
tions witlioiit hrcficli of fninliunental principle 
Unro trictrtl nml lRW><wm{n!lo>l co/nnetition tor 
privntt pun without re,mnl to wiftl mtvic*. 
will not roiTO the public interest The etploitatioii 
of n jwoplea iintiiriil re-oureo* roUly for imlnnhuil 
profit will not i(o innit wo ncc»l nml niu t 
riuickh imd II n wnt to got new mul I'ontrollo*! 
menns of orguniroii clTort xo to ptwlme mul 
*>o to ili'tnbuto tlie returns from production n* 
to ciun* oonsuining power to grow to keei* 
pioo w iih that of production ^\ o iimsl seek 
to find a working plan or plans for lictter 
industrial oiginiration and dcvilopment To 
do that wo nin«t trj pjtpornuent« ninl lie freo to 
do them wuhout legal ohatacle* 

llusoii h IS cho cii her way for a tinu at lent 
^^e seethe l!us«ian people turning their backs m 
this twentieth lenturj upon all the les*ons of the 


history of enilizitinu nnl spirting onc« more in 
«fi lYOiiomic Garden of J^lrn to ine oi^ ainm 
the hi«tor\ of our nice at huge co«t and colo'ial 
wasp of niinuin jviwer ami liuinnii feeling with 
entire Ctrl ilnti tint when lint course has been 
finishixt It will cn 1 at the simo j face where 
iho Imtnan riici' now finds itself afur thoumik 
of jenrs of eirort and cxjienenre We see in 
other hin l« and here and lh<n in the Unitcl 
f»lnP< will-orgaiiizwl and eonieiimes powerful 
groups of those who are nvily to renounee mil 
denounce liilx rty m any form and to accent 
the cTtn mo pompufsion of CS>mmuni»Ja not only 
with rt signntton but With entbusinsm and e\en 
liiiiintr f*!!!!!) these are odi sights afpir ih 
that the human nwi hi* gone through and niter 
all that history Ins to (each Liberty has 
ortninly had a long and troubled history Tbo-t 
who nhiise its opportiinitios and its pmil<^ 
sometimes seem almost as numerous as those 
who woiiH try to freient LthertyV growth ani 
progress Xcserthekss, if the history of eisihis 
Uon has any one lesson to teach which i« c^y 
nnl coniincmg it is lint Libtrts of thought, 
of pi>eoch and of nilion is the foumlition on 
ffliieh hnniin nat»w inn hinJl its higheat, it-' 
finest and its mo«t listing accompli ament* 
Due »f these n ‘lilts are to follow Lilierty ma * 
l»e mow than a pimde groan 1 for aclfi h anim 
tiofi Of for the wish nnd the willmgne** w 
tmmph unler foot ones follow men t ^ 
ftsists not for one mini but for nil men 
one inin makes the most of him«tlf pjujp* 
bs the foftic«i and most euduring stsndsrJi 
when liv has con«t.nntK m mind the necils aiu 
tin interests of his fi How men Ik mu t n« 
u 0 liberty to wage war upon hii kind but to 
crKijwnue with his kind for the alvancenieiit 
of the good of each and all IjCt me npc' 
once more a siiitoneo which I hive spoken m 
more Iniuls than one The free man soeiui' 
niuukd i« the hope of the worll” 

f/n nil /iiternfK/ 


A NOTE ON A TERRACOTTA RAMAVANA PANEL OF GUPTA 
PERIOD, AND ON SIKHARA TEMPLES 

K P JAYASWAL 


L ast year I deputed Rai Saheb Slano- 
ranjan Ghosh, Curator of Patna 
Museum, to acijuire and bring some 
Jama bronzes (sculptures) reported to have 
been discovered in a field at Chausa (near 
Buxar) Along with the bronzes, the curator 
brought a terracotta panel, 1 — SM* xl' — 

3i/t (thick 31'^')- 


It IS in allo-j eliri o, in burnt clay, rcsem 
bluig a laige brick The figures were carre 
before the panel was baked 

It gives a Ramay ana scene It is evacii' 
of the same technique as the panels foun 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham m the Bhitar 
gaon temple ( Cawnpore district) oiin i'‘ 
the neighbourhood of Bhitnrgaou, ' c ” 




iNUiara Tiwplr at hinij Man ([-a(rr ’ (•npiA IViiod) 
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Sinkwi, Xpwnl, ctL^ ^^hlch he hfi** itla^trntcd 
111 Volume \I of the ^In hf/oln ftrtil Siinn/of 
huhnu Jlepnih, plitos XVI-XVIII. 

In the brick built Siklnn templen of 
the Guptn period, pincls in tcmcolli tike 
thi pheo of pculpturcd pinole m stone of 
stone-tempi' » 

AtCInn-i the pinol ■\ms found tmder n 
tne mill n phci uns pomteil out from whore 
it onjiuiilK cime V fen broken pioeoi of 
similar t'?rncot(i were tmcenble E\itlcnfl), 
ft temple stood nt Chiusi nnd its bncks niid 
rumshi\o been usd up after its destnictioti 
either b\ man or n itvirc 

In Ihhir c\idence of this %anct) of Giipti 
art IS for the first time found in this plane 
which pro\c8 lint brick temples with tem- 
cottn planes wore common to Bihir and 
Panchnla in the Gupta period 

It IS not the first instance where the Rama 
aana ston is found iii Gupta plastic art 
At Deoparh weha\cn«cncs of them 

Hindu artists had a technical name for 
the class of nllo-rrlirio nrt rcprcscnteil here 
The) called itvlid/m Chilra {see fommlof 
Bihnr uiul Orit'^n Ilc’^rarch Societti,\<A JX, 
pp 81-32) 

There was another class of brick temples in 
st)lc m the Guptn period Thc) arc 
illustrated b) tlio JJoo-Ilamarak (ompics and 
the Mahadcopiir temple in the district of 
Shalmbad in Bihar T/icj had plain plastered 
exteriors 

"Mr C’odrjiigton in Ins Aiiarnt Intha 
(with reference to arclntecturo nnd plastic 
art) in describin'^ the st^le of Gupta 
temples (pp 5S 50) fixes his attention 
ftn qdU one stslo of Gupta buildinji* 
When he sa)s ‘there is no reason to 
bchexe that the s///mrn existed before thc 
medieval period/' ho ignores completclv thc 
brick temples which were built in tliat age 
on definite arch and vault principles with 

C ment sdha/a'’ If one looks at the 
Gaj a pla'iue printed on the first page 
of the Journal of thc Bihar ami Orista 
Bescajch Society, all ‘•tich idea about the 
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non cxistonco of '<ikhnrii et)lc before the. 
mcthevnl period will bt flnallv removed 
Thc siUinra m the Bodh Ga)a plaijiie has 
even an arched door whereof the bncks laid 
in the fashion of Iliiidu arch construction 
arc clenrl) visible iii thc original (Patna 
Miiscimi) Thc jiInQuc which is in terracotta 
beam an inscnption m raised letters of die 
2nd centurj v i» 

The l/a/s'/n Piiruna, a work of the fourth 
centutj \i», gi'c- verieties of siUiara 
temples, which, as well ns thc known Gupta 
'uUtara toiuplcs, prove that for ccntuncs 
before thc Gupta period the silhaia style 
must have been a favourite nnd mu t have 
been practised in Hindu architecture R 
IS noteworthy that the style nnd the 

Indrt (cupola) style according to tlie 
Piiram nnd other Hindu authorities, had 
been copied from Indian peaks and 
mountain forms winch arc named The 
inscription of IGiamvcla (2nd century Bf) 
mentions the construction of excellent 
^ilfiara^ (uirnni ^ihmauij 

At Stiraj ^fnn I noticed a beautiful 
miniature stone temple m sikhara stylo 
(see illustration) The lower part of 
tins temple 13 exactly in thc Gupta etrle 
of constniclioii ns found in ilalwa 
Central India gcnorallv At Kakpur 
about 20 miles from Bhilsa, which m 
opinion represents thc ancient capital of the 
Kakns mentioned in Samudragupta® 
inscnption at Allahabad, there are two temple' 
exactly in the stylo of the square Gupta 
temples All these examples nflord a perfect 
guide for the square portion of the Man 
temjjle The silhaia portion, which nrti ti- 
call\ 19 unique, is earlier than the Chandefia 
style at the foiliila lake (Mahoba) and KJiaju- 
raho, and thc temples of circa 800 \*D ■* 

repr^Hce thc Man temple as an illustration 
of a stkhaia tempi's in stone of the Giipha 
or 1 iter Gupta period It has the siigges 
tioii of a nine storey stfham which was a 
great favourite of the ancient sniira 

as a home for Vishmi 



SIND FIVE THOUSAND VEARS AGO 
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"Compared with the 
F-wDlmn or even of eftrly t-urop^o 

of the msionty of inaitn monument, ^ ^ 

r.pe»t*abie« ‘0 corrwtion bm n ^ 

that the oldest eenlptured „luch e 

Sanch. Tnn= the crcnt raiUns o ( tttm 


Sanchi Top- the pTWl m-ddl of 3t<f (Dehporte , Mar 

poKjiblT be *?®l> the^tope "*"'1 not T obioct 

Utntv before Chn t o< ' f th^ e^W n 

becarier At that time the rtf L -a pt IHnnm.SjhP,; 

\mereh the TsTamids nod the no 

were ilreadv thou anda 0! v th 

baiUneea old as with the toliseo" 

krpomsionty are young compirwi ww 

at Rome • th» « «rl e t 

No one e«r he it-tteil to 0 j>, r, U ‘ 

Ttilnn hunr) Bat an •miK.I'le 

Ute thouaand yeif . ,1, v u«n aiil th* 

Inrtiet interrencl h ‘yeeit t hi tory 

‘fn’p? sr'hJ''^. h,. 

«cnooi , ^ _ (.^c^ration* at 


the Bnti Vi 


I) G llogtrth an I t'Tn- to 

Knoa-os m Crete with «ir Arthur r > 

chnrm of the BTchoeologiml oi'enti na jj 

Noli. b, isw i- 

Mar’htll (aa he thin w ) ^ long 

^1 lumn monuments ^ _r,,r« wr-i tent 

the eTilorerv B‘t, ^ tJc pre-'Iaury»n 
di^iny all b“» anything tn»..n„) 

-trituin of Bhitn ihl dm-cttl Rn; 

thr-le, unlertoob tho ^ Mohenjo-dart) in the 
atup.t on an oil monn I at j^^^t.,nirtthr -tone 
loarLinn Inirict m •- 


rh Bnt, h Alu -m - * '’'JJ;;!:? . S.fi^^arSp 

, th ^'«‘'*'<f/StnrtheaU-ntonofthe 

Buith 'Ji fim.lnr »ith iho hone 

„ p.n™'l’'' «',„J *(..«..•:» 

n />/;»' OM . VoL 11 N cinuhr pres 

,IJ>II* ‘ mthesnmelni!un(lnlusl 

ell Iwwop *hiTh«l befon the nninJiinceitieot of 
„pt no 1 . S,;;, nnJ Mol.miooltro 

•be "7 T. 1 W. (Ln™l.; n 

"? 'r *. -ooth of =00... ; 1 «. b’ 

fiVo. i!pi . ?-T" ™ S .’. .01 o 

Mar ball pobli hel ome 
„t, ob)OcU til mePai 'J; 1 at 

fithSt ' Dat'tn”' l.^'f 

, r> "hhe ptemlicr ID’i thit 

/««/n Nr-/- ‘’V'’%'imcroIog. ta wa* tlraun 
tbe attention ,Se Inliv A w«k 

JO Inhnn Prof «»tce VoxaUal out 

Inter m IM P * u j„dun anti luitiea to 
thi h\ I>e Nlorenn at ®u J and »> 

anuquiiies found b I Nlc« r« 

the nent I ^,,11 of the Brill h Mu-tam 

V «miih and ^ ^ ro >ie«oT)owmian 

pomie .1 out .^r^hnVi^'O ti r 

Zi .««««As,.irnbK tn .i«.cL 

,1 njir TOl «ll 

,«».,. Tb"Vv..a.LV.'i tinnom puolisheil a »mnll 

^.KStt.l. of V « «il Inl.in 

^ni Telloh with in in-enption 
‘^Inilil^^Srt anl an Indun tiger wulAenl 
in ^ facing right engTOMnl on it In 

over a of /Vri-r dA^Ki/nfi I'' 

^U-'p^t-bPl fb. - lily/iYatt," 

.7 IV n«ve,l ■very useful for fixing the ag. 


rtup.\ on an 01 1 mb''— • ".■ Uecwngular 'wio Cr and putili n«i "y ““I' t i„ 

isfrrth'irbftuWofo^bon-i " /"' .”UrS w b.^ 

S' pK5 bUo. ^F«Xbi £rrs.''='{=« 

'"S, m .«a»o of Phteh 
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tlie chronologjc'il position is knonn hiire 
pnsWo!^ archneciioffi«ts to ilotermine thp 
of the cities of Monenjo Itfo and Haranpi and 
thtir relations anth other centre* of civilization 
with a degree of certaintj compare^l to which the 
Tieriod covered by the entire range of V'^hc 
litemture beginning with the Ui"v«kK and ending 
with the .lianyoAo* appears to hing in the nir 
These three mienificent volumea that owe 
their publication to the enterprise of Mr Arthur 
Probsiiiam embody tlie re*ults of the excavations 
Rt Mohenjo ctaro from lO-’i to 10J7 The> bear 
the mode t sub title Being the official account 
of Archaeological Excavation- at Jlohenjo-iiaro 
carried out by the Government of India betwetn 
lh22 and 1927 ’ But the book H great deal 
more tiian an official account a consulcndde 
portion of It IS literature The different areas 
exeavatt’d nre de-enbed bj Sir John MnrehnJl 
Bai Bahadur Dayaram fenlini Hmgrei%ca 

and Erne*t Mackny The mdof itigahle Mr 
jlackaj has contributed sej'irate accounts of tin 
ma-onry structure and the aa t collection 
of antiquities of different clas-es recovereil from 
the e nrei®, including patterj figunnv' suituary, 
faience and stone \cssel« ccals, tools unplcment , 
uten«il- personal omanitnt« and toy® Messrs S 
«mith ami C I Gall of the Ilnti-h tlo«eHni 
have contributed « ?ign h*t of iflrlr Imlin 
Script. ’ preptred with great care an 1 nccomjwinied 
bv pertinent observations Profc«-Or lAinpilon 
lias coj|ird)iite<l a suggestive article on the Indus 
script Kbflii Bihadiir Miilunimnd ®nnR BUah 
has written on metalUirgv and Sir Llwin Bnstoe 
on mincmls and metals. Coloml ^vinoiir 
Siwell and Dr IJ S Gnha have dealt with th« 
human and nnininl remnm« The niost rcwIaWc 
portion of the volumes for fho non ejxcialist are 
*he illuminating infrolucton chapfers coninbiiteil 


by Sit John Jlarshnli, the editor He 
approaches the many problems suggested by the 
dieiwenes with an xnctian outlook attaching due 
weight to lachan tradition m their attempted 
^lution All the conclusions drawn bv tir 
John ^farshall may or may not «tana the 
6e-t of time, but hi» method of viewing JnJiN 
antiquities, not from the Ehmo'JIe'Opotamwa or 
the hjpothetiCiil Aiyiii, but from (he flmdu 
standpoint is the one likely to lead to bfst 
results 

3folienio-dflro, the Mound of the Dead ” 
sitiiatwl m Iwirkana District m Sind ‘tanb 
on a long narrow strip of land betwefa (he wim 
bol of the Indus and the M^estem Naro loop 
(27“ 19' N and 68* E) Sir John Mirshnll 
writes 

The mounds which hide (he remains of fbo 
ancient city or rather senes of cities (since there 
are several of them superimposed one upon the 
other) are conspicuous from nfat in the nrenRe 
flat the highest of them near the north wMt 
corner rising to a height of some TO f«t (hr 
others averaging from 20 to 90 feet above the jlsm 
The flctuaJ area covered by the mounds m row no 
more thin about 240 acres but there i* httle 
doubt as we shall presently see that floods and 
erosion have groaily diminished their extent and 
thxt the deep allavium deposited b> the river hM . 
covcrwl aU the lower anil oiitlj mg parts of the ( 
(Jty (p 1) 

In 1922 tlie late R I) Binerii unilertook 
tlie excftvniion of the remnin* of the I)uil ll)>*t 
stupnamlmbnisti-rj onihe liigho«t mound (Phtel a i 
Coins found in the debris of the monument inJii'fit ’'* i 
tliAt It wns refertihle to the enrlj centuries of 
Chn tinn erv Immeihiiuly hclow the pt«K’*| 
Buddhist pivcment Jfr B'liverji found remains O' 
masonry structurc'i con-tmoted with the ' 

type of bricks ns weed m the Biidd hi t had hug' j 
but nssotivted with punted potteryKnl * 
bearing iJoxignv «iid m’^crip ions in picJognpl'ic 
script ‘Mr Banerp diviiieiJ and 'icbtly divmr'k 
that these enrlicr renjiim* mit®t hive nnle'iit™ 
the Buddhist «tru(tiiris, winch wen onlj n foot or 
two lielow Uicin hy some two or three thou im I 

jenr* (i> 11) III 192%-2t, and 1921 2'- (tciwitim* 

were coiitinunl hj xrc««r- Af Vats iind K ' 
Dik-liit f>ir lohn ^far«lmII undirlook the 
vHion of the operations orgiiiiirol on nmiich nihr 
Sc ill in 192 k 2** Tht work w k lUntiniW 
the following jcir b« R/ii Bilialur JlijA R=*"' 

•^Imi and .Mr M ickii) J bough t)» wilunwj 
before ii« nre ninmly i-onfineiJ to nn iiceouut e* 
the optralion* of thp'*e fir-t fiie ynr>> nt Mehcni^ 
dnro, the mo*l nmirknblo nmong ihe (m of the 
auh^eqiunt jcnr« nnd tlic mo-t remirkahl aniom 
th** ili«covcnp- III If-irappa arc nf-o noti i-l 
them The copies of iii«cnption« on die ffimppa 
-tnl* are incimh'il in (ho ‘'ign Miinnsl 

The b rel of lh« plarn nroiin I "'loh h^mI'WV 
was 2> to to frt 1 Jx Jon ni pn'-nl hwl m o'" 
cbilcphthir penok In the winter «efl«oii, when 
eveivations im fn«i)>l the “iib oil wnier co'u'^ 
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vMihin «omel. feet of «orfae-e 
prevented <Wp diggin? and the fin«»l determ n«Hion 
of the tratification from the original poun I le\ti 
But Iwtween the hvel of the subsoil n Uw i 
the ««mmU of the mound- «ir lohn Ma^hUl 
recopiwe- “not k— than sewn -imU of remain 
He wnte- 

“Of these -even strata however have foui^ 
that the three Ktc-t are <li 

rs“."rco=s-fV»S 

'£ jur'f 

the fourth strata from the top as if «e 
had been reduceil to ruin at « ^le 

to to}. 

“rd'ta. to l.r u ooo P^”; 

itoo" 'ito, '"T^rWoC 

three rnajOT Tate len»I eoropn-ed 

these, whieh we term the Uat« ^ „Tj„h 

the l«t 2nd ana 3ro strati , the 

r.i'3f.dc.!.3S3r t rpiis 

IS',. tfS 'tp , 

Thp’'atoitio, totol to. 

into are aurpri mgh Y"’L'gi, ^V» tl* •' 
hnek* nre n-«i in till '®'/l . t.| niiuml 

the difTrent l.reU ire ' „„pruti tiMe »■ 

form anj fexhniiiv i* ‘ni 

Ii-tmenti h liottTe.n them m ‘ “»j. „ 

0l p...p,r < .o to "" 'f 

tn arransn it in typoio,i<-»» between 



to arrangi it m typolo2i<~ii lieiween 

The only iwint of out j,ng* of iht 

the diffrenl «trau i- ‘ po.wJy bud* 

-*1.016 Ttrio-l are meaner an i . j,' Marshall 
than their pnal^ ora ^ir 
allow- provi-ionslh >'"• J Mohe i)0-l iro 

of thi occup-ition of iti . rNWioiJ the 

liu.c,™»..he ',"r ,“£,1. V™"" 

cimIiziIoii WH- fully Itllfflll. 1_ „^l 

that in tin- periid H^ni^ for 

-1 lo bv -I le with T t.x»K the np. « 

maniifiictUTe of weapon 

ealKl cb.ah-ohthic i .-n.^rnil in Uim,""* 
Th, Inin- -..I; P'™ 

^te-opotamla referreil to , are 

f Mind in 1 re~««1ton“, n. r Vnother 

X than th^ >th >\«telm 

Inlus Kal ha- ''""‘1^ earW .emtnm anl 

at Kish in Id-U m the 

mavKa-oll or ,"Y!t,ere^ sonnwhit 

the next upP^r ^e^rftt \ r P ^M* »«*. 

younger* (Fig rT^rT^ 

^ 503 


T, > Inda- seal found at Kish (From the -fiinie/ 
ft! R i lOiir So-utj nil p ->9') 

a nmeh enrUr -tritum Mr Moollev hi* fotm 1 
a -null -*nl Iwnnng an in-cnption >n ln||i« 
inpi-y Mr Mackai propo e« to h( the 
UrteiMit ixnoil of the oecitp itmn i f MohenjOHliro 
(lui 

I art) Pinoil 

intonnrtlutc Perio I e ^Hiy i i. 

Une PeriiMi e ’.jd lu (p Ul) 

ria Imiiti of I wa# more favoiiribh m 
iho-< temoto div- thin it i , now Tliat the 
pnnWI u eiHo K *iil tanUillj hemur tlun U 
at pie-cni. mir be inferred from the umier«u 
u e of burnt in t* a I of -un Ined briek- for the 
will- of dwelling hoii es an 1 other bull ling- 
Vnother evidencv beuriiig on thv same point n 
furni hoi by omc of tin animaU engniwl on 
the H-il Tbt ti-^r the rhiinx-ero- an I the 
elei'hant are eommonlT found in iLtniji. j mgly 
eodntry It houll al o ^ notol tint 

m Southern B.iluchi-bin the ramfiU was 
much beivier tlun than now “At “iiot 

after pot in ‘■outhern Riluchi tan m the nil I t 
of de ^ wa-tw where there i- either no water 
nt all ©r only enough to -u-tain a lundful of 
nomad*. Bir kurel l-tein foun I the rem nn- 
larro an 1 once fioun-hing seltlemenU belongi 


large anl once noun-oing wiiieiiienu 

to the prehi-tone age (P- -) , 

The phy-ical a-pect of Binl a* determinoil by 
the n>er evsteni was jil^o then difflrent ‘'inl 
ia now watereil be the Indus alone with it* 
affluent and brnnehe*. M hen the Vrnbs 
(Oiiiuered ‘^ind early in the eighth eenlurv v D, 
they fount another gre-t nver flowing through 
the 1-uiI to the east of the lodu and nnmeil 
it the Great Jlihran The drj bol of this nvir 
I- al«o known a. the H-iktn or M ahindah. Thi* 

t TV '^alnmnn Cth \pnl l^S 3Ir Adn*h 
Chandra Ilinerju M.A.. lua drawn my attention to 
the report on Mr Woolley* lecture at liishdad 
March 25 
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Ilnkri 18 eMilentlj the great ri\cr called the 
Panvati which, ntconlmg to Amnrn’a lexicon, 
formed the boiinihrj of *sorth-l\'e«torn {fdiehija) 
and South Eastern ( Piachi/n) India, and which, 
according to the carlj comment'itor of Amani, 
fell into the western ®on ff^aschiniahrUitgammi) 
The Sutlej Ghagghar and Chitang word probably 
her tributaries for in Arrian s time the Sutlei 
did not fall into the Indus but fioweii 
independently into the Raim of Cutcli* TJih 
•• ccond rner of '^ind must have been flowing 
independentlj into the sen in the Rigvedic perioil 
before the holy Saras\nti lost itself m Ihd <Minds 
of Patiala If the Habra (Sarnvati) dnmeil 
part of the water that now flows into the sea 
through the Indus m tht clinlcohtliic pencil 
‘we may ai«unlj7e the Indus as flowing by 
Jlohcnjo-daro m less formidable volume than it 
does at present— a river that could have been 
kept in noun is without «uch t embankments 
as ha\e become necessarj m recent centuries 
and tint in normal tears could be coiinteil on 
to nso and mnundate without dcsastalmg the 
surrounding country (p C) 

The cnalcolithic culture of Mohenjo daro and 
Harappa that are some four hundred miles 
apart was conipletelj umlom m character 
It was not also confined to this narrow tone 
Chalcolithic sites have been found all over Sind 
ns far as Gujo in the south and Vijnot on tlie 
dry bed of the linkra on the north-cist 
Mr Iv G Maziimdar As«i«Mnt Superintendent of 
Archaeology who was engago<l in exploring 
the prehi tone sites of Sind up to 1931 32 has 
discovered a considerable number of them The same 
culture probably flourished all over the Punjab 
Harappa on the old bed of the Ravi is in the heart 
of the province Chalcolithic remains have been 
found at Ruper on the Sutlej just below the 
Simla Hills West of the Indus Chnlcolidiic 
remains ha\e been traced through I ornlni 
Derajat, /hob, Wazin tan as far a® Bmnu in 
the north 

The painted pottery recoi ere 1 from diflerent 
sites shows that tht Indus culture greatly 
influenced the prehistoric civiliration of Bain 
chi tan Sir John Marshall distinguishes three 
classes of painted pottery red and black 
wares winch comprise all wares with designs 
in black brown or purplish brown on n red 
ground bufT wares coinpri«ing all wares 
with de«igns in black grey brown red on 
a bull ertam grey or greenish grounl, and 
hybrid irnres (p 97) Iragments of red and 
black ware® are found in all tlie strata of 
Jlohcnio daro and Harappa. An inferior cla®s 
of red and black Ware is found throughout 
Fastern B iluchistan and occasionally m the 
we«tern di tricts nLo, ns well as m 'ii tan The 


• Imnertal Qa flleer of In lia, "3 1»9 quoted in 
Macdonell and Keith T n/ie Jnriex of Aomes 
Siiljecti Vol rr P 3Sj 


bull Baluchi wares predominate throughout the 
western districts of Biluchi«tan and Sistan 
linking up With the Persian and ?reaopofimiia 
pale wares But the bull wares uneartheil by 
Mr Iliirgroaves from Sohr Damb (Red "'lounl) 
neat Nal in the Jhalwan Di-tnct m ‘cuth 
eastern Baluchistnn is of great importance 
Sir John 'Marsiiall writes — . 

Hiough emanating from the Jhalawan and 
'Viindara areas the Aal irare belongs es 
to the western group of pale pottery *>'* 
scarcely anything in common with the red ana 
black pottery of Eastern Baluchistan 
specimens of ft it is true are executed m red wo 
black but these arc exceptional and donbti^s 
due to contamination The bulk of his pale or 
dark bufT, straw coloured or of greenish nue 

With designs applied m brow n or sepia or dim 

aud fllleiT in oflcr finvg with blue gwn c« 
yellow or white certain of its Imear decorat o 
showing a marked resemblance to the o«a 
pottery (p 9J) 

Sir Anrel Stems ob'crvnfions on «ite ’ 
Ntimlnn, district south west of Jhalwao j 
him to the conclusion tint this ware belongx^ 
to n niatively Jnte period— hte that i* 
compared with the ‘'lehi wore or the 
red and black ware of Zhob Loralai 
Mr N G Mazumdnr ‘has diecovered at AW 
and other sites in Lower Sind ^ner 

of two distinct periods of occupation Vf^t 
and later repre«entcd by the red and ow® 
Indus pottery the lower and earlier by P 
and iwiychrome ware closely akin .. i> 
from Mchi nnd from Nal (p 100, 

Nowhere in the Indus Valley have T"®,,,, , 
wares been found mixel up with the chawctiri 
red Indus ware m the same It'veL Tberefo 
the conclusion that m the Indus Valley P 
wares antedated the red nnd black 
unavoidable Jhalwan district in Baluchi u r 
in which Nal is situated, is separated fro"' 
Larkana district m Sind by the Kirthnr , j 
Nowadays great numbers of the ® .j,. 

Jhalwan winter m Sind and work at 
ami other large centres • The 
of Jhalwan must have had a clo'e conn , 
with their neiglibours m Smd m the clialco 
Iienod ns they Late now ^ i,.nio- 

No cemetery has yet been found at 'id' ^ 
doio Tlie lower stratum of the 
Harappa has yielded ®ome remain of 
burials and more may be exj ected m future 
these burials are somewhat lalcr h‘aa » 
Indu-, period ns reprc-^enterl at MohenjO® 

{p 81) The few skeletal remams recovered 
Moheujo-daro were evidently buried m 
Late II Period in unorthodox fa=i ion 
as yet we have no mntoriil to determine 
the authors of the Indus civilwut'O}* , , 
phyetc^ly like Vmong the twenty 
or portions of skeletons referable to 
age Colonel Sewell and Dr Guhfl reco^ . — 

• Ilargreares Vernons A S I, M A) p 
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. _ iSrt I’roir-- Vw ^ 

I^r .It Urct ethnic I'T^ . etc h 
„™ b) th, koL^ ',„„.1„W 

M'*d^Tran«m U|te . .k„ nio<l m 

jopubuon of India. It , . y,ji t m n 
the popiation °L^r „L 1 the Intern --h »»« 
hoR Oireneom m the t-ariy an 

I'enoli of Mohem-xhro f 

The ciTiliialion of J“f «n» the 

MoH.'njOHbro "" *'!^‘^I!nn~ente.l bx th 

«xlv ^umenan cmluo ton ^ Ir 

Tthc* recoTerol from , a! U » wmpl 

an I from thewma \l“na u - mU 

BTtlDKiil TIte Th lo>‘ 

Errpt iiljoul ln« .» tho conbrni" f*" ' 

cTiluatioa wa-. MTihiRti a* .n •ertui 

Snmcrwn »ni of 'I'**’ 

twi«l- TheorJinArrtortr r<)r^ ,j 

fiett. r houxol w 1 ‘l;";' tnv ^ 'f « 

jinl cWiotaie nnl hnnt'r than the 

.l.r’ «t"r P»'" '■' "" "‘'"l 

l^ptibtWB ®f T , , Thp enffTa^eo an \ 

mitoWpill '■',1 VJiw .un*-' , 

the «<niJitor4 of the Inl , .—-t {n >ii)l — - 

crllMSuU m ‘■‘‘'"T a j'^V. of l-rfV" 

Jheir mftxterpicce* ^ John 

tinknown befora *»antplc* of In*' 

Marshall .Wb c S-.rof H e art. ue 

ns a connoi-cu*. “"i*”; “ dl immaimc , • 
tnenw of the of rer""*'*”"" *" 


?™li'oi“'r™l .'SwSj b“« *>■" '“''ifils 

fTOT tho the whole comp>‘vii.in 

Sf, ™nir rlKf b«~"- "< 'b' >r““‘ "‘™ 

rtncc'eUiehmK ^ realittie 

one swe "o * enVctiTe flic* ^ •no o) 

rriat.«b ‘m*” hiadqtiwtet. Ip tb 




th ir ru 4 '»•' !0» 


p,,. 6 ‘s*! '«o 


, m..l..ble_«l •" ".'“j.,. ol’ .heb » 



I , C Fail No !IS 


the bntiftio *■'« 
mo»t remarkable of *11 

No 3:. If-e 


p£f.e37»;'ttfvir,Nrr's :iThriorrc,„tu*,;':,rc";\roi;;;si»^^^^^^^^ 

S’ bo. ‘be be. J»~ ”S b”“ °l pmS (r «) Are .be c ., m, cite. preh,-. one T 

b”, SGS. ”d ”.. bSb.bt »"'b«'b'b”» ' 





Po, n.oh> ...rpr...i.5 'b™ , 'b' SST.’.n 

-r''eb.™'','Sr'r.X.''S -.tapjN ‘Oob' t 

* ” rtewcue. I. the 'r"8"'7" ,'•“ ''"F 

r'SrS^ ^ftheVs" oi'T..'’ ri;i- -• «"1 b) 

liS "the. .. tho liCTto p! n . t..?"' «' 


> tho tiTiire ot n miiif '■ .uNct 

3*rh al®l of whirh ^iho heal tl^earm^ 

the M» I'J. 


b Mi !•»? nnd the Ti,.ht foot an lo'.t (^1?* •' 
- I ift» The for*o of Iho Unndine mnli tis^ure 
vneartlicl by Mr JI S \«f> nmon? 

^wns of the third or fourth stratum in a 
n!t of 0« Mte wherx no ohj cW « 

!u> liistfwie a^e haxe nppenrei! The dancer 
dicoyered by Ha, SUha lur /««; 

Cahni in the fourth or fifth stratum in a d'1‘r';^ 
^ of the -ite but, apain at a »pot wh oo 

o, ,oe« rJb'Si.'s F.r‘& 

■ "aWj'SS 'fioiboli™*. 'rhi.t.e.orkoferh.eh.G^k 

the fourth century K r niiRlit aell 


.S-3 SSS,' 3™..'"b..ueb. oo. 


Tnn iMODDUN nnviEw roK august. id32 



tit; 7 ''tatuetto o( rcO «tnnc from IIarA[>ia 
f font \ Ktt 

Or are thej In lo-Groek 0" tone) work* t(inlln\e 
ntcnlrntally found their wfl> to ilie pr historic 
levels nt Ilnrappi ’ ‘'ir lohn Mat^hall •* « pl> 
to thi"* <iue-tion very in*triieti\e 

“Ildt they (In<lo Greek sculptors) misv nUoKctbcr 
that characteristic Rcniua of the Greek wbicb 
delighted in nnatomicat truth and took infinite 
pains to express ii conTincin>.ly Now m tbeao 
two Btatueitea it is just this anatomical troth 
that H 80 elartijug that makes ns wonder 
whether in this all important matter Greek 

artistry could possibly hare been anticipated by 
sculptors of a far otr age on the banka of the 
Indus V, c know definitely that the Indua e 'graTer 
could anticipate the Greek in the delineation of 
animal forms and if we compare the statuette of 
n \ IFigs. 7 and 8) with for esarople *eal J37 
we must admit that there is a certain kinship 
beCirecn (he (no both in the monumental treat 
ment of fiftures as n whole and in the perfection 
of their anatomical details Esperienced sculptors 
whom I have consulted on the siilqect take the 
new that an artist who could engrave the seal In 
question could have had little difhculty in carving 
the statuette archaeologists will probably tate 
another new and prefer to waif for further 
discoveries before commuting themselves (p 47) 
The religion of the Indus Valley m the 
Chalcolitbic period appear* to include many 
elements that ultimately tlevelopel into Hinduism 
Our mam =ource of information for the religion 



I ic 8 Statuette of red stone from llftTapps 
Back \ lew 

of the In lo* folk is tlic nmgnificeiit loUectioft 
«oaI« recoTcrcil from Mohenjo diiro nntl Iliirappt 
Ak the inscriptions on lhe«e seals liive not ytt 
Iieeii dwipherctl nnd iiiterprefed we are dep6D 
ilont on tho ilc»igns only An overwheliui”5 
majority of these de igns con«iit8 of figures ot 
atumali Ihit it irouW jnrhnps bo ns much a 
ini«tnke to suppose that the religion of the 
people wns mainly nniinal worship or wor-mp 
god* who were conceii e ! ns nnimnls both real auu 
imaginary ih to suppose that the religion of tjic 
IIu nhi-*t laymen nnd nionks who erected wf 
tarveil milmg of the shipa of Bhirhut and ttic 
gatewaya of the great •^(njci of Sanchi vra^ 
mainly tne nnd serpent worship The hackboii 
of tho religion of the biiiliiers of Bhurhiit 
Sinthi consistiKl of the wor hip of tho Buima 
or bumai? Ireiags who ha I attained 
knowleilge nnd of effort'' to gum mi 
knowledge by pnictisiug iliyaia me htation 
fomatlhi nipt concentrilion botJi different 
of \ojft There is no definite evidence to ‘hO' 
that the In tua religion had ndvnncecf as fur 
that but there is ample evidence to =no 
tliat It h*ul already begun to move along 
same line 

lojH* or religious meljiation i« the 
element of all hi«toric Indian religion* witli 
exception of Vedic ntuali m All Indian eccwri 



I livt. TlIOliSiMJ IUBS '00 



t «ton« two {t*r*PP* 

F.gO 

«Ooni*e that tor *^^'^'^,^''(.01 *tnn^) *0 a 

,4 nbsoluteiy v,i««tire i4 tbe outwa*'' 

•u nbl« po wre eswi'<’" 

nmife'tetion of ^ 0 ^ , ,i <jtling hoi I n_ 

the Crefwratrtrii Vodt (che t. neck anl 

po ture. To th.^ the BhartT^>=>» on the t p ot 

another el®'"®*'* . ^'‘"^un I ^1" b>»con»inn 

nose an I not looking 

;rvx4‘T.sr.^£\-»x'.r^'; 

"i" •'i” “is'uh?’.- 

wl «an<‘knl. G“"“7'“. nlvi'O-' K 

rracli«e>l rfii/nni "^ri/inio «•' I"'-' „ 

pracuse the same «c«e>l I hw A/nwm 

tPftli pjfiin^o) po Jn'', ,,a l»-47> " ^‘'r„ 

«a%. Canto in 

le-*cnrtion of Pita the =tenia that tef r 

po Wn. 1 shall reprwluec the 
lothepoeof the e\es 

qfSmH 


I I Mat ette of crey «»ne from Ilarappit 

'■ *= »a k % len 

- 01. ihe tip of the nose with slifbtjr 

'^'**5-^ Tth Stable aiJ bright ej emails 

KftaT ""■* 

”lallmithi n his eoumenuo f>\ ‘Cania 
motes B \erMS from the lojoso a 

'^ro.r,s;:'S' a™i‘” rn“-’SuS 

'ijrWl b. Tubl, J Njb-f m h,. 

TOrnmentary on this s ifi « name* «CTeral nsn>i<7« 
(or the performance of and \ aclia^ati m 

h?s »«licotnn>^°h.ry ilefe* ^em In the 

Dgsmttra Jama text, 

Ye?oted to the exposition of dfi/nn-t then, is nn 

m^lso account of the lo^u po ture* , 

ing the po e of the ere* it i» 'hitcil herel\XI C ) 

-Newher keep np the (eyes) wide open nor tojilly 
shutting ibem «p- 

I elatin'* to the l ent. of the d tf rent I m 
notate# the author of Uk l/j>nraM wr tes 

l\\l.s>I 

• a pobh hed with 11 ndi translation by 

laoilU Lalaram Jam Indor \ ikrsma “amrat, I'* J- 


Tim JtODCRN Review TOR AUGUST, IWi 


« tf 'E<tw«OTT% BOTtrt I 
viidmiW f RT3i5wi/i*mTTrt it 

^\Uh th'' tninil <li«lrncteJ how cm one f>racti«c 
Ilf >ipm (mnlitation) * Therefore Ihe wy po«lure4 
f>iu/ff«onf>» «/ kai/oti ir^a an I wtrwnnitrt are 
oi^inhlv other fwtiires are jnJnful' 
nieJnini tlifimtioii of tho j>ortnnht (rro*^ 
lofrwll j>o<turt> M of pmr«c Ihiufeal tviiIi the 
Isnuininnic uiul Ihu{ lln^t «t( finitioti The laifnl</tr^ 
((htlietUioii of the ho<Ij) jioMure m i»ceMli«tt) 
fain It H ii IK* tun. not of ‘•utintr Imt of 
«Lm ltJi;r In the tiiinrriii'i liook Will 

liiin!sirj(x jto'tnn. h tu-ienhetl in conncetion 
"tth the j'<'nnHce'« of llwfinblin or Vri^hnliha, 
i!k nr>it Jjtm of tho Tatniw Hen wt are toll 
tint Jlt^hihh*) ftocKl on « wilt unil lexel inece 
of Jind phcin^ tlie heel-t of tlu h'et fonr 
np.)n nml the t,re!il to*'^ lw«!io apart with 

the two nrnn hinpinj? on two fWJII T-%), 
The po"*. of t)u rji-i thu<» denn-ihcij 
(Win S) 

frouir 

Uuhotil eontracUng (he mlirow^ withoiU 
ea«»mg aiJe-Iong look* fan l» with uomOFe<l cyc« 

It i< not poxaiWo to keep the e)«« unmote*! 
iinl «•* tl»e> »re fijreil on a eertam point The 
niireaj point on which ihc ojes ran Iw fiwi 
with M»e i' the tij» of the no c 'Hiori fore m 
mo t of the texts it is di'tinctl} protilM limt the 
ejo’* of the lo'ji cngagftl in dln/'in't •houll be 
fixed on the tip of the no«e 

It ftns this trnt of the «tono honi from 
Moh-nio-dnro lUnsfratoil in Pig II that 
Jed mt to I lentify it a< the imasre of a lo^i 
nn I to conchido that J Ofi was pfncti«e*l an<l 
iniRS’p'’ in posture were worshippo*! in Ibo 
Chaleohthic period in the Indus Vnll > * Seals 
nilb figures oi goU m human form subsequcutlj 
diseoveteil at Alohenjoalaro and Ilamppa hue 
confirmed this conclusion Two of the e «cils 
from 'Mohenjo-dnro arc piibli«h(xl m the o xoliiniea 

On the obver e is a spited figure on 
<hi flanked on either si le by a kneeling 
wor lupper Behind each wor hipper is n cobra 
m vertienl po'jition’ (Plats II a) Mr MBrka> niliU 
in a footnote “The position m which this 
hguro 13 sitting H typically Indian (p 
Tlo) Sir John 5Inr=lmU recognizes the 
position as the posture of 1 oqa nn I wnte<» 

M hether this deitj H three-fnccl or not (he 
sealing is too deface I to show but it is noteworthy 
that on another =e,il lately fouml ot hfobenjo- 
<laro a deity i« portrayed in tho «a)ne po tore with 
one faoo only (p >4). Here we have a deity 
eentftl III a definite looipo'turc with loined 
soles of tho feet. In the Aa/p<7«» fra of Bnalra 
bahu it is said that tho Jina Jraliavira reached 



Fi" 11 Stone bead froia Mobenje daro 


the Iiigben knowleiJgc and mtuUion callal heiflf 
while engaged in U j i»a m a equalling on 
with joined hooH* Snchi^pUi in hi 
desenpt on of tlie likad u mia (m Ins sub 

commentarj on Patanjalis i/ojnsitms II 40 
6XJ8 that the «oIes of the feet «houlI be brought 
near to each other close to (he ecrotmii ile «1 o 
^ys m connection with the *si iia imdfnn/i (even 
arrangement} j>o rare ‘■tho two feet are 

contracted and pressed ngjin t each other at (ff 
heels a id at (le tijjs of the feet 

2 A square s®il with the figure of a three 
face I deiQ {Plate If b ) He is seated on a throne 
with chest, neck and head quite erect and feet 


XXII 1 2o4 


• 3/e>rieiires AS! no 41, p. 


Jacohi Saere I Hooks of U t En^t vol 



SIXD riYE THOrSAM) YEAES AGO 




fro“‘mg eicli other Hi- ytu 
hi^ hanU YMth thumbs ta front - 

W The posture « ,,,»!• 

spint of concentration ft? the 1 / 

kros~le?eel> osifti On two *i le^ of " 
cTiJentlV in hcatin" the four cir iin ^ 

en?ra\eil four anitntils elephant ^ iw 

an I buffalo Below the thron i^ j 
(Wr stanlinsr with beads turne-l 
Pit John Marshall the buk 

three-faeeil (or with nn **"' v.m P» up<ti 
four taceJl deity the prototyi'e o ^ 

ss ir,« r .0 K'--', „x»” 

this brilliant hypothe«i' ■6'^} arm ■.! r 

eo.l« Brabma. Vi hnu and ‘uva e 

commonly shown as four-armeil I . | 

torecosmLmtbissijjn an 

In twelve ovu of seventeen inscript I tfUowvl 

the ‘‘ign Mannal iPHtell -•* 

bythecommonesttemunalsiffnlU „ 

very much tempte-l W (not coptod in 

equivaleot of dcrasn Seal No 4^ ' alone -> cur 
the Sign Manual), wherem thi? - 
ihowa thBt It IS a P‘"W87P^„7„il hauie. i a 
But whether this sign ffoiy .,nnn ’ »e sign' 
piciognirh or not, it that*^ (our-Armol 

li tir^ndu? script •"‘^J,7Tn<lu Untheon , If 
leities were , #7^ nrmed leitie like 

the Indus folk rcwgnii^l four ar^ ,, 

the Brahmintc go Is, belief ^ 
not bevond the range of Pf, on some 

Xot onh theseau^ .f w pTture an! biftr 
of the Indus «eals are in Inlus 

witness to the prcvaleiice o ^ ,leitie« on 

Vdl., ,n *-.1 -I, ‘“A* 

the seals al«o show ihp «nm'‘ conclusion 

docribnl above nnl point w ^^1. 

Sir John Marshall has Pbte 

on Plate MI and another i* repio-tuce. 

CVMii, Fig : with two arms 

1 The deitj i» .he bo«l> an'I 

hanging on Wo ^iea.1 w'tMn 

matte.! locks of hair “”fpi,te 11 «?' few 

nn arch decorate.1 ^ '^7 .i “tivc “cwiTcn 
Marshnll take- this arch to w .nrroundel 

timaliie.1 into the [{'r'" B 

liv leaves, in which the < screen on the 


’4 ™ "r ss oWe;. £ss 

lurbint on the ft& reaching to the 

falling on the back nn<l ft tunic ^ 

knt«s The lieals of ft strikmg 

r'i:iisr.“.£%s s™..,™ cyim^ ..-u. 

arch decorated with leaves m fiont i 


in an arch decoratevi vviui ici'y= ••• -• . .. , 

“".“Thl K .. ■'■..d.-s m the .'■"“.('"•“'J 
“behind the 

hgure- in siinie posture on ft iifdl 

m’fmnVibe bSl beh.nf the bull the half • 

kncvhng wor bipper a’kate II ‘ ) . , , 

, ;Lih“ ,„i‘ ..ch 


bv leaves, in which the screen on the 

nl o represent the ro'u‘*"° ? u^i fhali m Bengal) 
back 0^ the earthen 
or encniving on tn< na..^ 

fimiliT arch (Plate II .hu ». JL tothe right, 

3 In Ik- “Pr' Cmn ."o kmi-lie- " 

Ik- d-m 1. S m’lK-' '"t "* 

irea III the Slime p< *un “ , - horn* on 

banzmg on the bmk ‘ ^He , to the n?ht 

r h'taSi ’.rK y-iS - ‘ki 


.ma^es •Vss.CTHble to tho scconi century a u 

M.lliu™. I’ ,„,e 'of 'thi* iraw 

the w 0 of the standing deiliei 
W Like other Jairm and 
I?,l lhb imMvs of the 

KuSn periS the eyes of Ri habha. ^ough 

«uh wtes ^of tlie time of the earlv d>na-tu- 
^?r^7thire are suin.lmg statuettes with arm® 
Sn-mw Si two sides* But thoush these early 
&. r.^ staiues and the anh ucOreek kouroi show 
«£A»Xs-.ame no e th.v Laik the feehns of ah in 1 
on that chanicienre- tht standing fipire= on e 
Inlus seals and images of Iina- in the layoUw;^ 

Mtate The nfinn Ri habhi means bull mid the 

Ku "itamikl-rao! .Jim Ki k;Mi-|,|ke miikns 
deitv tiwiircii on seal? ihr^ to fivotllite II /jn) 

^ihabuU (’) inlhe foregroun Imavbetlm prolo-onw 

of Rishabha. Pu hing back the begiunin^ of 
phdosoph cal religions like ban i m imlJaim m 
W thc t-haleohthic pvrnHl mn t npi-ear ii bold 
hypothesis to *ome itat unless one h re-i.l> W 
mit.e even the bolder assumption of nn imi>.i able 
milf lioi«ee:i the histone and the prelii tone 
laliu \alky. the inferea^ that the cl^ 
re*imh!ance of the po-ture? of the sittmg an 1 the 


• Cambnhe intitnt Ifufory First Xolumeof 

pt*les p. bute) and p. {c). 
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, «w.h»bh, cMhc <0- 

a.;j“7;rc^'/»X“K™ f <•» 


without iimMOfr 111 in l-iphj^iuil "r 

iolm Sfar-hnll wTitc-* 

,ma..me that tho |.aO|lc. ”bo '“‘nbo S 
much to the cultural und Xntial 

ilin luwm conlnbiitcd 8l«o 
cnttn»*J‘'‘"'* thcoIoLieil idw- -w 
a<(!ioc<itr<) with it * (P 
At.d-Sir I»hn Mar.]. J1 « cliapM 
11, .■ diiilor. (xnirnnl XXIM 
In, 1,1. ir,,t nn-11,0 ,„n.t ,nttre.l,„c contnnni,™ 
,n llKd- Vnl„n,l. Since mil notJPr,l,d th^« ^ 
„t Ikir ronlcnt. ,„ ,ld-„l Tk 
Snrroj ot I" J'" ‘ 'S S&rt 

II. to*-’ »■» In tilt following rnll 

i r Mn':nlrM lE' U„,v-.v of 

ru“ui,:'ra“rc 

the ai>ro^cric-s rf one other ^ 

nuntins tin. ha-, net inWr^*"'' 

univet«-il hnnncml "1 K„h Bitm 

with the PTCrtvntion- nt JJr m 
In lit the «cn\Dtion- *” c •!«" 

) ftii I the exploritioii ^ j put unless 

In lii« Va11«*> ?^I Jk the nrocre* 

.... n opcnUien* nn? re »'"?*} c%?liMl oti 

of knowleiljre of the preht torj tlarine 

that hi* R^'^hr/rJaVSSere.l 

tiie Kt ilecrtlc mil he greatly i I urei 
the pre«tnt writer P^SlSith°c rem«» 

iipiwir. to In ver>, urgent Cha winnic 
hare been foun I '3 ©n the 

<1, fncl in the Punj h ®, Vit lu the 

of the -anuTnti an I the Un I Ijtlu. 

Rijrtedic age the nvtd K hi dan tne 
and \i3^nmitms h'eil an 


diro 
the : 
the** 
of 




. <1.0 Inins seals iiiilicites the 

tmding deities 01 the u.,t 

pre-iailence of the n* a working 

nniote age na .*j ^ practice t/o/i 


GlVagghnr m the kml.ila d>*tnd 

ill lie *fli It -ntiw* 
fc, He r Hrteij of Mr fn* Van 




THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


qvnta dfm 


k.ng .0 b- enough to tak. her along 

\.dh« Panht Ka5 a very 


-The KumhMMeU 

'ever? *PP^*«* h.rrthe 'legitimate 

fochmg to .Ulah^i '" r^mnaniea were hard „ L” Wea Cor him-elf, out 

coll weather The Railway Co^»^^ ber ‘^rif rfr fa^n^ sJhe pare the wi lowed 

put to It. to supply ft" " T,t e«n after of the mrU i finally it was 

images, for the ^S^they fad^ A few MAmfwS to go 

comraajideenng gooiU tram", J. - AUahA- deoilol that -tv,,,* the world was 

special trams' were were manr Manlakmis “^“‘^er owrvill^ 

bsui for the U*t ^ but they were xtrj defc«jp^ She Vn Talbani But 

T^L"°*R«rThir^TheT’ba.! st-irto*' «“ Tampur ^d ^e nei^ o , ^ 

not to be deterreil for thi^ of January being n Hindu wmnn ^yj^abad, and other 

foot for Prayap »n the ,*’'b ^ awaited them about holy no further 

They knew that nd of their pUc« of i«V>niage B'M sn^^ pictures, 

on the waj, but the urge ^They would attain Liowledgc of toenv „ and nothmg 

earthly efns, le<l with auflormp They were gates of Hearen to her 

supreme ment anu P*r > TVncaL the call more . . ^ . 1 .. «MrMt 

Ew to a remote a hamlet. jbey starwil *n “5 *® Ta^ 

uncleanlte<iuc*t«lhimto inigbliiot between life an ^ which her 

« old, sr;..!; »« >■- -'".I »*hX‘i;3f,.Siyb«.y .h... 

-Tb™ TL.,r'.LZ&-, iTbSifebunrfS 

■>>’■« Ld »d .!», bjjd .< b„ co„™ 


Te," ,-?>»" 

Tbe“ ■» 7r ST ', 

- Tjendmg »Pon her imcie w 


ft hand and the hnnU ot ftcr rouipamm. 

.« hpr n-'ht. she humetl forward with the other 
P.l™m.’6he called upon W*^ 

filw heart inecesanUy to take her ^ler her 
dmne protecUOn They tumWwl m'*dp ^ thinl 
■fmmt cla«s compartment Bornehow 

ESd ' ''\L takm “* IjSS .,S‘ bit ibi i(.n»l3 

...- ^ |«.^lf on hearing biUm Pan lit eaymg one 

.dtd notjtn^^^ 

out of the Btolion Alandakmi pave a 6 gh of 
tdJ she wa* nctudly on her way to holy 
Ptavog The tram 8topi>ed at every wayside 
ftaiwn anl Btoclasile on every si Ung making 


tier Slater in i.** nnole to ta^e • ^ 

was depending u^" " bout asking him te 

ghe felt rather dffident aDO^^ was not 

tike Alandakim , * ^lau lakim wcudd 

nnUy a reht.ve joot, if *bc wew* taken 

K-rve her han 1 an I lo^ ^n,e from t 

along But where wa^ the mon^ .^oj arc too 

So she tne.1 to put the ^ ^ many . 

voun"” she “aiL <hc proper tune gmtcfdly 

kumbhi Melas jet Go when kind Mn 


Man lakini did not rti mpee« d mni. 

itwoullco«t che halaivolin Th^be now 

the course of her 1°“"^ j .^Jt it to Nilhu 

male into a small bun Ue anu become 

Panht the oil She sent b«m 

ihe^guile^^f rte han Iwntmp 


oi— 5 
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^ ^ Vr^‘4 ^ was nipeea,” vuA the PandaJi, “You sit on the 

S. ol M It seemed to terrace wjth the Jatliea. Let the pjJ^imi ^et up* 

^ rasbmg along like a meteor She kept on then I shaU try to give you a room 

jinking She never knew before that the The pjgn/ns were dead tired They haJ not 

wmlQ was so large, and so full of mystenea. been abfe to stretch their limbs for two days la 
Where was Mnnuakini of Tnrapur being earned the tram, and had scarcely had anything to cst. 

w by this •ron monster whose roar was like So they flung themselves down on the open 

munder and whose speed was that <it a c^clono > imac^ to the chiJJ blasts of a seven. 

JJid the wond really harbour ?o many peopio ? wmter The women were clad only in their surw 
And were there so many fields and forests in over which they had put on thin shawls or 
It 7 x^oor Mondakini began to feel more small wrappers Their beddmgs, too, were totally inade- 
^d insignificant than she had ever done before quate for the winter of Al]ahab.Kl But whatewr 
Human life was a great thing after all. Man, they had they now took out to cover themselves 
who had created so many strange things can wiw, ns they sat awaiting the awakening of other 
never be an insignificant creature Sfandakmi pilgrims 

began to think of the village people with a They got up in gtiod timiv but showed no 

good deal of scorn Tliey were mst fike nnimals. inclination to make room for the new amvaU 
Because she h^ come out ^of tne village and The Pandaft, too^ did not ask them to do s 


seen great and strange things, she began to 
feel ■’upenor to them So many conflicting 
thoughts crowcfeil into her mind, that she 
began to lose her bearings Her brain had 
never been accustomed to so many 

After two day^ they finally airived at Prayag 
The pilgrims streamed out of the tram with 


Nidhu Pandit made a tour of the whole pU^ 
telling the women to sit where they were. He 
did not find room anywhere. 

The sun rose higher and higher The terra'e 
now became hot as fire. Mandakmi had a red 
shawl Thi* was now hoislei! up on four poles and 
made a sort of tent on the termee Beneath thu 


smhs of relief As soon as they had alighted, covering the pilgrims cooked, ate, and slept 


the nlatform began to resound with the clamour Mandalmi was feeling thoroughly' exhaustid 


of Pandahs and coolies Some shouted and some 
pxJled the pilgrims by their arms The Panda^ 


soon decided which pil^im belonged to whom 
books 


by consulting their books Nidhu Pandit’s party 
was taken chnrge of by n Pand<tk, who guided 
them out of the platform 

Sfandakini, with her party, arrived at a 
Dharamsnla winch was purely oriental m 
architecture It had not the slightest touch of 
the IV’e«t about it Its rooms were small like 
pigeon holes, with a-s few windows and doors 

as possible. The noof was low enough to teach .. 

humility to anyone, and the floor was covered 'n,e pjlprims went to sleep early Tlie p’^f 

with the du«t of the feet of generations of hem Taropur bad to spent} this night, too, on ’o'* 

pilgrims. open termee Everybotly rose up at ini Inight 

The Patidah brought them m, but after that ihe plac« rtMiundwl with the sound of 

ceased to bother about them The building bad quarrel, call and prayers, jrandakini's sHtcrin 
about fifteen rooms, m which nearly two Jnw aat up, crying, “Oh, sister si‘‘ter am vw 

hundred people had alreadj taken shelter The dcnil 7 I^'on't you git up f” Still Manditmf 
sim had not yet n«cn and the pilgrims ««1<I did not answer The sutermlaw got up m 

luirdlv see anything m the half light NMihu anger and going over to ^fandakin^ gave fi^ 


She could not eat anything She had a big quilt 
with her and wrapping herself m it. ehelail 
herself down She scarcely heard the inixsi 
jargon of Hinih, Teluw, Bengali and Punjani, 
that went on round her A sleep, deep a* * 
swoon had overtaken her 

Early next morning was the appointed lime fej 
bathing m the holy confluence of the Ganges aaa 
the Jumna. The /’unduA went round tcUuigev^ 
body that unless? they rose at 1 A, sf «nd 
out for the bathing ghat, they woul 1 imt 
there m tune The crowd would lx. ^ 


Pandit peeped into every room , but found 
every one of them full of quilts made 
of Lucknow print, Lot ImU blankets, thick 
coarse sheets, and dirty bundles of beiWing 
Not an inch of floor space could !» seen The 
cold was temble and the sleepy pJgnms had 
covered up even their head^ A few bras« 
utensils could lie dimh seen reno>ung by their 
sides. Nidhu Pandit did not dare to set his 
fftnt maido any room for fearing of stumbling 
* _ pomo one. "Reveroil Sir," ho adlod out to 
rundih. “there does not seem to l>e an inch 
t nnTwheru I have so many women with 


mdu “(Jet up, you wretch. Oh lord ^he 1 * 
burning with fever’* Jfandnkini non «it up 
drawing down her veil over her eye^ “No"’ 
wbnt am I to do 7 ’ askcj} her eldiviy rewfiriv 
of the worl 1 m penoraL “I came to worehip " 
holy plac<\ and iiere 1 nni sadlleil with ■ yatiiil. 
Dill not I forbi 1 the wretch^l gtr! a tho«*aaJ 
bmea to come 7 An caMvIoving creature 
her is not fit for pilgnmagtv Now what n fi* 
\\liat am I to do with this woman how to r"* 
Hf of her*" 

Mandakint came out of her sh^eiv 

anywheru I have so many women with trvmblotf in fear at the angry aspect of Iw 
■«nv must secure a room for me, please In law'a face “Don’t fear, sister" she whf»per"t 

har» « room now for a Jtkh of ••j often get such fever IV 0 Ijst® come here 
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, m«lenoe0ort to bathe But strange faces 

™ ;;lJ\rrTl“hT. J 

not be of the same mind- _ j Mandatmi '*“**■& nobody bhe tried to find 

-XoAmg 13 going to hap^n, said Man ^t. She tne^^ {rmtl^«ly The mist was 

'Dont be so nervous 81‘ter - .v.u„bt3 The ®“‘ }if^fc f allow recognition, aU seemed to be 
Her sister itflaw ®f "" Tie Manlakini felt ready to famt 

band of pilgnms set out with enthu w «ft”ur 1 «he tried to caU out but the 

the end of your “rtL“a.«Sried reached her own ms. Then she 

chain,’ ordered the Po^^h The ^ sound hw } ^j^pair Two drops of tear fell 

;Z' “ d„«lo„he..heeh..«.he 

ri 1“ ."2. r|.^=»s£vAa „ r. 

mseeta everywhere, m roau « . her stie ion,o‘ 

undft trees »“ ^ «raall <1^**^ ’*** .♦ u.t. and the mi't cleared 

and in lanes and byway .pj,e tun ro^ .hm at olaeea by that 

toed to make their wav of* beU*» *'*’* The crowd **^'*^"^ tie ground, one stood 

ot j-opU »'>h (uA S™ moir»»*i« p^'*" hrf blthing, Md ™ 

hackney carnages rode over i Everyone bad nn bonds of 

tolans with lupenor mr« eom trying w diiectiona Manda 

Mandi^mi w«walkmg^ong Yer> So/e "‘'"XaJTvanous sects 

K ions but all her senses for advan t<toke<1 up “ toads procc««ion8 of 

e effort of her own forwarl and odvanang ^'p^^onp.^d ordinary pilgnms 

ciag, as her companions drag^i behind elepbiuits swinging aio g, . written 

the-crowd of people pushed 'her from faces She K^to follow one 

The pDgnms from Tarapur^i y ^ ,Pto larw on 

bathing ghat. As they weio ateut to and she was too ^wfidexed to 

the holy water, a crowd of t i upon them Ch» ^was getting weaker with 

carrying huge flar. Uote ^ »“' h'2't the cr^wd f^ept her along She could not 

from Behind. The chain of jj,pr were ,“’® „en if «he wanted to ^ ,. 

hitherto kept the ” tttrld aU *'* i r^’ a while she found that she was walking 

broken, and they were <>“» , of tL streets of the town She co^d 

the ^plaee withm a ,^*“''it„dit «ud the on both side- The ^wd had 

hold onl’ -houted Nidbu P ^ into the ^ anpreciably thinner 

Pondah together as they P'Vi^y. but a- |wc^e ou® and jortled as before But thi-, 

water The women j last instinct of 't^^ound. was gomg to 

self preservation « ^^MTuUd animal- the thick crowd, -he h^ been 

Wan being-, thev fought ‘"Pacateil «- m»nJ«> ter But n®^. ‘^f 

They ran the double n-k «» ^i^^velp mother w'® tried to peep behind her raiL 

weU^ as drowned None could h^p ^ ,j , elo-e to her anu ^ 

They clasped anything fAu or the «ut she could not see the roadtefore 

flag-taff or the leg of « “^VJ^rate efiorl to h,d to shorten it again Though 

hand of a companion in a d ^ (wppt washing away all ‘te 

escape drownmg Mandakini h . ^ temUc did not^ seem to have left their d^ircs 

»*av far from her ‘’A, feel og **» F!]p‘j Their brutal glances tortured Manda 

«„.b"f >be Sf. ™11b.v..«nVmto 

Weak to re-i-t the Violent pra^t^ forward «>» ^ ,f she could. 

but as she was suddenly Bung *o ,^,,1, the j ^gjjj any more. Sm 

leecon water, she came out of her ,dc ^ the road and tn^ to Amk 

a fearful start. 'te fir-t hm|^*®^od .bout shook, and -he knew she.would fall 

started for the bathing h%be b«-eU Her nmo 

her She was dripping wet. thougn 
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‘ « pretty and Paid ‘I ha^e lo«t tiy waj .My frienii^-’ 

S/K I? ron'l. ftd'-nnced to. Tlio old widow now joined m ‘But is thw 

i i f ft jiolicc station? sho nok«l ironically ‘V>hy 

’i ji hands pfl not /jo to one, if vou have rcallj lost your 

started mlentlj, and, sliakiiiff him ofl) be^,, wo> ? 

lau^h'of tiio*^ ‘ I.<Ost her wnj, iiidwl” said the lady who had 

-- - ■' sort She had come in with the intention 


Qt« ,i,.i I , t I t She uad come m with the intention 

mine Snddnnlp n tott-’a "ho Iwd Iwi, s(«iliiig’. wmir tlio floor opcfl Aow {hit fte 

< ‘ Vnihpr l/vil7 tft atnJ 'oico fcll mi hcf has been Jetecteir, she is pretendmp to be n fool 
^ She ts net the sort to ect lo< he can teach 


runninp 

enrs‘M . . „ 

pate of Heaven seenicil to open before Mandakinj 
nndj without thinking niiylhin" she wilketl 
stmipht into that hoii«c 

The kilcltwi with n bip verandah eonfroateii 
her Here sat n stout and fair jounp woman 
cuttmp UP >cpetablcs. Baskets of lepetables 
surrounded her an<l gold ornaments shone oij 
every limb Her hair tms loose but ihero wft-s 
a tin_> knot at its end A broad mark of 
vermilion graced her forehead But Iho mi* 
she was weannp was dirty and tom and thn 
CTceptmp a tight woollen vest, was her onlv 
dross It was difTieult to tell her age correctly 
Her nose-nnp her round check' ‘ * 


She is not the sort to get io«t. f«lio can teach 
us a lot She H a thief I tell you” 

A ^tii^ll girl had come clo«o up to Mandikmi 
and had been staring at her, all this while ‘‘^o, 
she H not a thief.’ the child «iid suddenly 
"She 19 a hride She has got gold h ingle®, and 
her face n veded ’ 

The young woman left her icgetable® and 
approachcfl the party “Bunr is right’ she ®iiJ. 
‘.size* Ka}}j goi goiti hangies ca She a 
pretty too? Perhaps «ho i" really n gentle 
woman Somebwly must have decoywl her here 
then deserttyl her’ 

Mnndakini began to weep silentlv ‘^^hat_an 


Her nose-ring her round check® and la^ actrese > ’ said tho misttes^ oi the hon®e "VTir 
eyes thO'Q of a girl of sixteen, hut her Jo you waste your tear® here? Go and *be>i 

hugo shapeless bodr, iind oicrserious mien and them on tho sf roots, you will get many to help 


manner wore those of an elderly woman 

A widow with a shaven head stood in (he 
courtianl, washing some bm®® utensils She 
looked verv sour and rough Inside the kitchen 
nnother elderly lady was busy cooking Tlie 
cold winter wind was trying its best to put 

out the fire, thu® nther up-etting the ••'=«»• ..uu.., =j.w. - 

lady’s temper Half a doren children in struige open road wu full of eviL The world was 

various fasmons and stages of drc®3 and undress full of pitfalls and danger , only her home o® 

sat round tho old lady, playing and ijuarrelling been safe for her So she ®at .dovni m 


you This 1 ® a respectable hou®o and no pk»«* 
for SMch a® you" 

Maiulakini could not bear any more 
bad never thought that women could be so utterly 
henrtl«»3 and callous about nnother woman® 
sorrow She got up ond walked out. But her 
heart was about to fail m shec^.thsmaj^ Ihe 


They were awaiting their breakfast, ns each 
one had a cup or plate in his and her hind 
One of the children came running out to the 
young woman and falling forward on a vegetable 
basket, began to «cream lustily The young lady 
shook her head , her nose-nng and her checks 
wobbled and she began to shower blows on the 

child unmercifully ‘I sliaJl teach you manners’ t.. - 

she said T have tolerated your wickedness loo of this family He was not keen about bathing 

much” in the hoh Gnnge® but hehad gotup early m oroei 

At this juncture, Sfandiikini advanced through to see the crowd He had just got back home 
the courtyard and stood near the young lady from tlie street®. As he was going to enter I'l® 
Tho child stopped crying and (ue mother stop^l room he found a girl, sitting oil huddled up, >'* 
beating, even the old widow looked up from her n comer of the verandah Her dre®s wa® wet 
worL The lady inside the kitchen got vp and mud i}, but her loutliful beauty couli mt 
belligerently and camo out Who are you? be hidden 


again on tlie out®ide lerandnh She did no* 
dare to set fool on the road again The ex^tc* 
ment indoors had not yet subsided “I wonder 
where the girl went,* the widow was siym? 

Perhaps she spoke the truth. ' 

‘ Don’t bo silly ’ said the mistreSs “She wa« 
«o brazen Didn’t you see the airs she put on 
^mnath was the pnvate tutor of the childn-u 


M^dakini had nist got out of the danger that 
was about to engulf her on the strange road 


she naked roughly, Why do you come m thus? 
AVho gave you permission ® 

..,,t gTjI 

„,.o ........ — her 

Her body and mind alike ached and drooped 
She fell down, rather than sat down on the 
ground The old hdy rni-eil her ladle like a 
bayonet and advanced uixrn her ‘Ifow <lare 
y ou sit down here ? she shouted 

Mandn drove back the rising tear® gomeoow 


^HinatJi hnj once studied m tho 5f^ical 
College He recognized the unhealthy flush on 
Manmikini a face and casting nsido all 8hyne«s 
ho approacheil her What is tho matter witli 
you? he asked kindly “Who are you* 
sfioul I not he thus, evjiosed to the cold wimL 
Slnndakini lookeil up, a bit encoumgetl at tiio 
(one of fais voice Her eyes hid become b/<^ 
shot Somnnth wa.® shockcnl at the sight of her 
f«?e Let me feel your p«l®e’ be said. Ihc 
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s.-ia,;“s=¥*;?ss 

th“™n,la.;n’ Where uYOur tom.' 

„m;LS^o“KherJs".oo;f- -S 
''"Sit .hd mol waot lo pe "t" 

Mht q«gt;»e Jr" “dl try to £l 

;r frSrS'oSB^rS 't,o.d no. ml bemi 
in this «tite. Oinie '(nth me m-ide 
ManiUk.ni hnd aWy 

her fneni His i her 

balm on her tortured heart and t^rs ^ 

eyes. “I Wt 8® . , 

haxe insulted me and turned me out. 

SomnUt mm, J 6. ,'5f S 

lho» pjoplo mho had ,jS.. that 

not to him But tie «ki nuj ,n tear* 

to Maadakini Her hr-e h.mXpletoly 

and her pouUns hps glad that 

Uncon«iously, he but as a 

•he traa treatme him not aa a 
person 0T« ^hom ‘he had «« 

a paid aerrant hero, hut he ^ I, 1^, 

that But ho did not know wiut w u 

,“Will you go to a ho‘rital he 

Mandakini wse«l “Ho»p'Ol ^ 

>““‘5l’S.m.ir Thonf-h^mranso '» »»' 

return home.’ . , , on hie J«yt 

Mamdakim pol her ^T'!, 

and murmured, ^o, nu nobodr in 

I don t want to go anywhere imi^ 

this world." . ,.,F ui tus eye* her 

Pomnnth felt tears «» helple-s 

whole'-bearted tnwt m him ^ 1,^ beie 

and friendless 1 But he « ' n j ^ sunng 
however he m.cht feel to ^ ,U«s 

at the road for a A pilgrims home 

were returning after carry t, to 

Somnath called one o u not mine 

iltodakinv "let «* SJ- bomnnth took 

Mandakini followed him m«s T ^ snymg 
off his own shawl an * P*,,„ Mjujdskini obeyed 
“Wrap It round ttie hand and 

him. Somnath took her y Wj^^ got ,» t^ 
her in the etlo A‘ ,, began to 

vehicle gave a down the red 

imodle along «t outside, "hinglmS 

hood over the and s“* again 

hi, leg, out. He Vf the .»«. h“t 

,«„„»holdf.,tte h? igj ", „ brrmeak 


.B l««t. even through the thicW hood He her... 

" •reST.ta h..p,BL B«,...dy»h 

r 7,zi:rjr& 

[^bead tftS “a™ ehJUlB 

ninoCrtrJ™ -s 

m rbi-e looM at him ,u-r.cioo,ly and 
Wmnnl ‘1 ou canuot Star any longer 
SSI’ Se md. bomna* mad. a febl. attempt 
Jdnm J. hand He ben. ‘"nr 

ru'ihS'iS^'b..'*”*'''^'’® 'V*' r 

ti Imi Sonnt.th could hear the amnd ol 

[rsT'«rcJ.rSfr'« rss 

hume«uy , 

Somiiaih came reguLvly every day to lee 
MaSnL But she «uld not lecogniie anyone 
StS wan^ with all his henrt to wipe awaj 
« ’mmd^H. aiyieriB .< i;-. .3-, 


again'to hold fV» w oat « her *>»k 

feanng lest ‘he might 1 j through the »«1 
.■ondilion. he clasped her . evw »“l 

hood. Her head touched his s feel 

anon with the jolung of the eAi-o 


ft with the jolung 


from her mina au iuemv.«m ' 

with sweet and kind words. i>u* 

-null not h»ten to anything She dii not 
Sleoond mhal be telh bomnalh n» B ad by 

i,Sw,lhthf memory that Somnath had be^ 
J^^toberT All his efforts for her wo^d ^ 
{r«un. she would not know But why did he 
minT^ much. What wis ^Iandaklnl of Tarapur 

SXmT He ha 1 done hM duty to a waif, and 

had nothing to repent about. But thus Sfwfce 
pw*oii, his^heart spoke otherww llis mture 
wmed for love and romance He did not own 
himself that whatever he had done for 
Mandakini had been done out of philanthropic 
^ives. He would sit by her strotng hot 
ffiead and dishevelled hair and await the 
moment when she would opeti her e^‘ tod 
,«^rte him. Perhaps «he would turn a^v her 
face in antrer but even then _ he would have his 
^ani His wi>h was fulfiUed at Lft Aiter 
Dassinp a fortnight in a semi-consciims state. 
Man lakini sud lenly recogniied Somnath one day 
and drew her veil iiown over h« face ^“mato s 
heart filled with joy and he calleil out. 
“Mandakini r Bat she dil not answer He 
t«U<d her again an! again mkftet a whde she 
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ivhiawred from hchmd her reil, ‘C'nnnot job caU 
me Manda? Jlun jou Hfo the fuU name?' 
u . established at 

^ ^ yo« ^^ay V ^0 asked the cirL 

.Mnnilakjn) ‘^Ir people inl] not take me back” 
pain at bis heart. 
>\ ell ^landa, he suddenly burst out, ‘ docs it 
matter very much ? ’ 

“For whom shall I hxe then?’ asked 
Jianaakini 

‘Did not jou My that if 3 oy erer ^ot well 
you wanted to Jiro with me? Do so now” 
replieil Somnath He bent down over her and 
stroke her forehead gently But the 


liegan 


pri push^ 'him away angrily s 5 e” pTdle<l down 
iile’ ’ 


her Ted stiD further and wailed, “Dhi you bnne 
me back to life for this ? It is a ein eren to 
li'-ten to such word'” 

Somnath ro'o and stood buck from the be«l 
He did not know what to reply Ho dared not 
say anything more and left with this thought 
Tanklirg in his heart that hjs Jove had be^ 
deemeil an mstdt by Jlandakini 

Kext day, when he came, everj one complained 
to him about Alandakini ‘She refu'ea food and 
medicine,” said the nurse ‘ She 13 very stubborn 
and soys it is better for her to die ” 

Somnath advanced towards the girl s bed 
rather rerpou'ly and asked, ‘hfanda, will you 
hear a word from me ?” But no reply came 
from JIandiL “Why do you neglect yourself, 
because you are angry with mef' said ^ronath 
again ‘It is too heavy a punishment for my 
offence Believe me, I had no intention of in 
sultmg you’ 

^landakini remameil silent Kith her face 
bunetl in her pillow Somnath eat there as long 
as hospital rules permitted him, then left m 
despair Everyday, he came thus and left thus 
Mandakini never looked at him Xhe doctor and 
the nurse gave her up for lost, because she did 
not allow any care to be token of her Somnath 
brought fruits for her every day But one day 
the nurse said, ‘ Babu, please don t waste your 
money The girf neier touches anything f did 
not tell you before, for fear of hurting your 
feelings ” 

Somnath’s face turned grave, but he went on 
wastmg his money 

About ten days passed, then his luck changed. 
He was about to go away, di«appomted, as u>ua], 
but the nurse ran to him «aying “Babu, please 
do not go She is very restless, and has been 
looking for you from the morning' 

Somnath s heart fillet! with |oyeus surprise 
and he ran m at once ilandaktni was lying 
with her head turned towards the door Somnath 
B1W her face after ten days It hid become quite 
white, and the eyes seemed abnormally big A 
shy smile appeared on her face. She did not 
draw down ner veil to-day Instead of tha^ she 
stretch^ out her right hand towards him, acre's 


the bed Somnath did not dare to tale it He 
came nearer and sat on the stool by the side of 
the bed “Come nearer,” said Mandakini 
Somnath got up and eat down on the bed. 

‘Why did you say such a thing to me that 
<lay f ’ osleel Mandakini. "If you did not mean 
anything bad, what did you mean t ’ 

“I did not know that you would misunderstand 
such a plain thing,” said Somnath. “I 
wanted jou to many me.” His face turned 
scarlet, at having to put his proposal in such a 
way Mandakini turned her face away and said 
haltingly, “But I told you befora” 

Somnath bent down over her and said, “IVhat 
did you tell me before f” 

“You have forgotten,” said Jfanda. “I told 
you that I was a widow” 

Somonlb smdetL “I have not lorgotten," he 
said "I wantttl to marry you, knowing that you 
are a widow” 

Mandakini looked astounded “Is it ever done r 
she asked ' Is not it a great sin ? ’ 

“I don’t know,’ said Somnath “But it mattere 
nothing to me, whether it is a sm or not” 
Mandakmi remained sdent for a while. Soro 
nath, too, sat «ilent by her side. Then slowly 
Manda stretched out her hand nod took up Som 
nath’s band in her own Somostb ooald not 
control himself any longer He took Manda s^ 
face between bis bands and kissed her on the 
forehead. The girl shivered, but a smile of joy 
lit up her face 

*1)0 you know why I am saying such t 


to-<Uy ? ^ began Mnada 'lowly ‘I know I have 
not much time left, but I do not want to F* ,7 
did not understand you Had I done eo, I wouW 
not have tried to kill my"cU m this way” 

Somnath's tears fell fast on her face. He 
clasped both her hands in his own 

*1 don’t know how much time I have left W 
roe,” the girl continued. ‘I shall never be bom 
on this earth again This is my gr«Uest sorrow 
If I had not come to bathe id the Gangea 0® 
this occasion. I might have been bom again But 
one who bathes in holy water during the KuinbM 
Kfeia, is reifeometf for ever Ofi God’, / 
have to remain in heaven for eternity, all alone. ^ 
J don t know its waya Tell me what to do ” 
Somnath said m a voice choked with tears 
*1 don’t know, Manda.” 

(But if I had not come for the Kumbha 
I would never have met you,” said ilonda. 

I would not have gained anyming’ , 

“^Vhy are you thinking of such things » 
Somnath, drawing her head on bis lap , , 
will get well and come to ma even in this hfe 
“No JOU don’t know, I hare no more ume 
leftj cne<i the girl excitedly “I must settle about 
the hereafter Do you know of any sm that can 
counteract the effect of bathing in the holy Ganges * 

I do not want to hve in heaven but neither flo 
I want to go to hell You are a pod, you wiu 
never go there. I want to come back here to you 
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I ™,t to to with jol'ta eternity I tl"-'* 
s.aB0„- 

S le™te '‘"St'S, the little tieie w. !«,, 

Uit here in fatJe diMiiesion , Q 

‘Then t<U me ^hat to d ^ ^ 

cannot think any more, unt uon 
away from you.” , , After a 

S“coy.t,ri_^.^ .- »«■ t. 

hands. Then before tied the hands of 

patients of the wati the fnen garlands 

Somnath and hlanda together wi h me t, 

'and uttered "ome. rMntraa garlands. 

Then the bnde and froom erehan^ei 
Thus they were mamed. mimed * asVe<l 

“Is this the way widows are marriea 
llandakmi in gurpnse , OQmnaih should 

•This IS the way Mandi °i®'"”^ugh h« 
be mimed.” end Somnith smiunglf 

tear*. . o-e corner of the 

There was a T^ut room for one 

to.piuL Somn.lh! 

.itSt imd thsy Th“ loom 

Tho msht ^omie ilowt ^ 

hill o! lisht and shadows j^t y j, psopp^ 
muBide. Maodakmi sat « Somnalhs 

np with pillows and «Deih- Somnath 

fwa S* WM too excited his 

sat holding her hand* and trym* w 
t®»- ouestion * asked 

“WiU .yoa ^swet heonl that » 

Manila m a whisper “I ht« ^ 


“Ti’y "1 ±“1 "I1.f1 Sr’th^s of 

*® “IfVou are reborn as Somnath, I shaU be 
boro w Mandi.” sail Somnath trying to console 

*^“\ou can aay so, because you are a min, 
j ifT.,^ “But one who is a woman, and 

E^‘.Si&"tha3„i“hras 

*11,.. stnctor was called in ±ier caw is 

boiSSh” to bU SomoMh. ‘Lot her tel do.™" 

KuiUei bnt don’t Ut her nl eicihsL 
Somnath went out for a while, leaTOi*, 

•n char» of a nurse But be could not stay 
1^ He came back. Manda was gazing 
•i t^^oor expectantly “\Vhy dont you try 
re S^P ilandaT aAed Somnath lo'nngly 

Kda took one of h.s hands and whisy^'.^ 
“No- no. don t tell me to sleep I may not 
awake again Sit here, and let me look at 
i Snnot wander about lookmg tw my 
roth anymore And some one i* waiting th^ 
Cme L a long time I 
Kim- So I don l want to go tbero 1 snau 
wme to^rk for certain. you teU me how 

one can come back to this earth quickly * . .i,„i 
* Somnath said something »n / 
with tears. Manda Kurcelr Lstened to him 
Sto k«^n kijins '1 >h.il to'” •» “™ .ftof- 
mKiUy I m «fn«d “« “ ftom 

>*"“ ffliitK,! nr Snc. Dry.) 


BENGAL boundary QUESTION 
BtPIUVAKAN’IANSEN'." * 


. * DNUNISTRATU'E Itf 

the present time . jccon- 

beingmadeiso ^ federal basis, 

struct India and that h,ve been 

Previous boundaries and . nere 

more or less of ‘‘V^^^f"the soil by •« 
imposed on the consoUdalion of 

alien power intent on . This has 

It, .tito. m . ■•'."S' 'to Sc «rKn»'.- 

been ainitted in a . by it«elf 

tion of Sind into a pro aibitrary 1“*” 
Eastern India, the fixing^ ® „ the 5)«P‘«>S 

of demarcation has lao'niages aoder 

of people spcakinp different langu ^ 


the same provincial povernment and people^ 
speaking the same language under different 
,4veroroents The appointment of Onssa 
Bound.irv Commisnon which has already 
published Its recommendations had been a 
step m the right direction But nothing has 
been done as yet regarding the pohticil 
redistribution of Bengal’s boundaries, ever- 
emce the beginning of the present century, 
the country has been receiving unfair treat 
meat Lo^ Curzon, completely ignoring its 
integrity, partitioned it in 1905 into two 
halves, joining Assam, East Bengal and North 
Bengal under one head, and IVest Bengal, 
Bih^, Chota Nagpur and Onssa under the 
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other, for admimstr\ti\ e’ ^son« That was, composite character wliere people li 

however, not much woree than the previous side bj side in spite of difrcrences of occur 

arrangement of combining Bihar, Bengal, tion and interest, there cannot be an/ comm 

Onssa and Chota r^agpur under one fixed natural bouadarie<«, which are therefe 

pre“idencj In 1*^11 when the partition of immaterial in a political discussion, as th 

Bengal wj« annulM bj Ro}al proclamation, have proved unable to act m confining par 

while the bulk of the Bengali speaking people cular nationalities into an/ particular areas 

were united under one province, some were (b) Ihstoriail preeedotfs Anoth 

allowed to remain in outl/ing districts, in and a vcij popular, method is 
the newlj created provnncca of Bihar and dctenninc, b/ reference to ancient histoj 
Orissa, and Assam too, and ao the jutnbbng and ancient rights, the juri«diction of 
together of difiercnt people speaking diflerent province To claim Midnapur for Onssa ( 
languages continued An attempt should be Manbhnm for Bengal only because thfc 
made at the earliest opportunity to remedy diatncts once belonged to the larger areas c 
the anomalies consequent on such wrong were peopled by their inhabitants is, howevei 
distributions , such regrouping is also a not at all a pmctical proposition, becau*: 
necessity for the better development of all such a method leaves out of consideration tb 
the peoples concerned, and it would simplify present hisfoiy and the fact of gradoa 
manj problems of education, etc., that are absorption or the result of enyironmeat — tin 
now too complicated for an easy solution important changes that have taken place since 

Once we admit the propriety of rcdistnbut- Whether people now resident id a country 
ing Bengal, of reorganizing it by a new arc onginal inhabitants of the area or have 
adjustment of its boundaries, the question merely settled there is practicolly immatenal 
comes up — what should be the principles of for the purpose of defining their present con- 
redistribution ? dition and including them as belonging to the 

^ _ country of their origin or of their adoption 

PniNCXPirsorREDisTatfiuTios {cY Ct.Hural AfimtiM Undue import 

The newspaper control ers) that cropped ance is attached also to the subject of 
up during the sitting of the Onssn Boundaiy cultural affinities, in seeking to determine 
Commission and for some time before showed the nationality of disputed areas on the 
full well how haz^ are our ideas on the borders of a particular provinco as con 
subject. In the interest of clearness, the sUtuted at present, and there is a waste of 
pnnciples that are popnhrlj advanced should enc/gy in carefully calculating bow much of 
be examined carefully tlic culture of the area in question is Bengali, 

(fl) A’aiinal botuidajy Too much import Onssao, Mundan or Assamese Such dis 
ance is sometime" attached to geographical tinctions are useful lu considering tjqies and 
features, n\ ers and mountains, as dividing lines studying bj contrasts But we have to deal 
They have Iheir value as such, no doubt, but it onl^ with border areas and jn them the culture- 
should not be unduly stressed Means of quick i* generally of a mixed and compo«iffr 
transport, e y railwaj lines and steamer character, the analysis of which is too nicC^ 
serv ices, have greatly lessened the import- to be of any practical help Thus the attempt 
ance of these natural divisions Calcutta and to readjust provincial boundanes bj deter- 
Bcnarcs are almost as near to each other as mining the cultural affinities of border areas 
Nadia and Dmajpur, from the point of view is, however scholarly , not a step in the right 
of time Is not this 'natural boundaiy’ an direction 

obsolete relative term, rcHtive as refernng (d) Linijiiidic Dt. trif nt/on The idea 

to the occupation of the people ? Bivers, ot including ns many people as po«siblo 
hills and mining areas have their importance speaking tlie same language in one and 
in this connection only as marking natural the some province is more reasonable 
boundanes of human settlements, according This helps tlie growth of national solidantv 
as they live by agnculturc, hunting and and reduces internal conflict to some extent 
mining As modem communities arc of o and ■"imphfics educational and administrative 



BENGAL BOUSDAKY QUESTION 


ff) Elhmc Ground.', and E-dablisIied 

Tteprmcple "7 .J, (7,,X,» nta.o ground, canoot altogether be 

less accepted Certain dilEculhes ^.orcd lo this discussion A people, ethm- 

seay arc sometimes pointed out and ‘I' "T'® „„e, syhen moving away from its origina 

-igiresare questioned on the point oi ftem “J,, haj « tendency to stick toll, ongma 
scearacy But the, are the onlj figure, f„m 

available and they may be depended upon i j thus main- 

a lump when the figures o£ a j„„ed their tradition But at the same time 

ate considered In the f 7' th^ are guided bj a certain law of tnlieri- 

(ejj in the border areas), the fig^ «• » l„a tenure obtaining in the 

p^ticular thana maj bo checked country of their adoption, and have been used 

by a mint commission of interested pro™e'« To relegate them to them 

TheLgoagensedin a district or ij^m « on ethnic grounds and 

hional reurt m al»o a law >nd« of ^ Im bo e"'M by law. of inhm 


The langaage nsea in a mova.vv , , original place merei> u.. ^ „f .„u™ 

-Sional court i3 aUo been them to be 

cuistic distribution , but ivherc there ha> been ^ prevalent there would 

some improper tackling ol areas, jl ^ w ^ hardship better 


cuistic distribution , ouiwuci jaHce and of lana tenure pn-^a 

™n.e improper taeklmg of “"’S 't is |at of hardship better avoided 

necessary to enquire how far, if at w*. . Sfif-<l€terminatton The nght of 

St JgnageeJtad. hardship on the people Jf' 7,„„m.og h; the 7711 ™ . 

•'^^sideotinlSoscmeas sieh area. -W, .he_pro™ee_^^Jl. 


"’t)“‘S.mrrc“ror Economic As,mc< Ifh d^r p.^rcal c'onn'eetioo shonld 
The queSon of commercial development or h P, „ b, to be llghti) 

If'io'So-oroXd ^rhf 

=:Jrre”’S^Tl|shc^» 


il nnd federal stanapoiuj i proyineial tnounai, i,™ 

.try confined to a particular area has to ,bove Such opmions »b™“ 

irtnn. nnd while the directors of that par« representative bodies 

arc busy about an impro^«<f -.j principles should be careful!} 

ilHtTss'd'Xy r.t ^ 

mtSsted 10^ It 1. „in„a to disastrous resnlts 


which It IB togged may 001 m, puticular areas la .. 

itted in^it. I' “ 72% b" will leal .0 disastrous result. 

!!,™l,l'’'hv*a' proposed 1 ™"*!'' PnorOsED ARE-VS 

Whit to .hou\d ;i«i csam.nc how to the ^ 

Cp^totoXToonliUo" of the P^, Kt' V.lto ^7 X. 

1o«3 suffered m consequence of suen Reports are mstnictiye 

’ bwtion 


Svlhct 

Cachar 


Area 10 Sq mile. Toto population 

5,3s& * 

tCti'i" fiemr. •” »“ 


Bengali-speaking 

2E 32 
3 

r If* 


Assamese 


A «. orcference to Bengal If we turn to com- 

T +1.0 rase of Srlhet, then, the %«rc9 w » j interests then also we find that the 

iXS, m favmir ”< * T " S industries (oaiuly lea) have more ,. 

rSnir S tia “’'’i ‘IhLSw* reXon with Bengal than with J 

to licnga , 1 A o,.itn, and if turn to ethnic grounds we see t 


in Bengal In i’h^o common 

qnestionof neogato^A^^ whv the 


Lon of llcogai .-w a , 

av criterion, there is .0 

, should belong pohtieall, to 


commo.. — ---- - - Assam 

^ turn to ethnic grounds we see that there 

arc niinv customs in common between Sjlhet 
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and Mjmcnsingh, that there is intcr»caste 
mamage between the Vaidyas and tho 
Knjasthas in Sjlhct as there is in eastern 
Myjncnsingh and in Chittagong, that many 
Kajastlias in S^lhct trace their original 
liorne to a place called Mangalkot in Bnrdwin, 
from which they count a distance oftweKc 
generations now The Congress has been 

Area in sq miles 
4,147 


for a long time including Surma Valley District 
as n proper constituent of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, and there have 
been numerous representations by the people 
there resident for inclusion in Bengal 

(A) Let us now turn to the western borders 
and take iip the case of Manbhiim District. 


Total Bengali Oriya Hindi-Urdu Sanlah 

15 5 1035 01619 2*97 2-04 

Poj HfatiOH fiffi rra gteett tn lalkt 


These figures, taken as before from 1921 
Census Report, show a decided case for the 
incorporation of Manbhum into Bengal The 
southern portion of the district shows consi- 
derable ethnic resemblance to Bankura , tlie 
Dhartna cult links it to the Jiadha country, 
which roughly corresponds to the Burdwan 
Division The court language itself is 


in favour of Bengal The bulk of the HinSi- 
Urdu speaking people reside in the Dhanbad 
sub division of the district. 

The case of Singhhum is another interest- 
ing example of the haphazard way m whioh . 
pro\ incial boundaries are adjusted. The 
figures are as follows 


Area in sq miles Total 
3,879 7 5 


Bengali Onya Hindi Blnndari 

123 3 40 57 414 

^puialion figures are gtrm %n lalhs 


The Dhalbhum paiqana or the eastern 
half of the ^strict is pre-eminently Dengah 
and the other half, the scat of Seraikella and 
Kbarswan States, contains most of the Orijas 
as well as the Kol or Mundari population 
Though the court language of Chaibasa is 
Hindi, if 1 am not mistaken, that has nothing 
to do with the Dhalbhum residents, for whose 
relief a separate court had to be opened at 
Jamshedpur The people of Dhalbhum are 
ethnically close to the people of Bankura 
and North Blidoapur, and the remarks made 
above with regard to Bfanhhum wiB hold good 
here also 

Other areas Apart from these areas, 
there are others which may be discussed in 
reference to the proposed readjustment The 
figures of Goalpara district show a 


marked prcpondej^ance of the Bengali speaking 
population There are Bengali interests m 
the province of Bihar and Orissa, which have 
been emphasized again and again by the 
domiciled Bengali community there Bengali 
capital and industry have been utilized 
witbont stmt and have found an outlet 
beyond the provincial boundaries and out 
into the contiguous districts of Sonthal 
patganas and Hozanbagh — in such places 
as Karmatar, Jamtan, Deoghar, Jasidih 
and Giridih 

All the areas proposed do not stand on 
the same basis But they servo to open th^ 
case for a redistribution of Bengal’s boun 
dancs, — which has been my object la writing 
this paper 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


•King -Udiyadityi oT IX^ MO to^sappm hi* 

To xht Jolj iMOO oj tha (p*Re S71 

5Ir D C. Otnenly wn‘“V'» .„m„ o! the Dd*yap»r About Ihw U»» who *aj>i . , 

iL R1 w» “the eoosin o! ,0 u diffrttnt lodjlfd <»«» tl^t. whether « or not he 

M nsr.^ ,. 

d UdiTpuT rerUinlT ** » “ 77 „^^ct The inscnption »» tboot «ou yt*" 


<jI UdiypuT rerteinly ** ■ ^^*iS^nilcT The inscnption - 

berutacinlCfiO /•JM'^.TftemptcoI Oaeypue tdej«l>t>-». -ort^ted ind weU-ceUbli-hed 

(d) •^h*t Udiy^'tje hmU t^P the throoe No* ‘j'® S tte m4*n I*"* of 

« onAber ol jeer* before hi* •««*«>«> to relationship 

cJ lUlar*." and , that the temple Paramats* of Uharfc *e » ^ot hw eonsm 

S® ;f?! 3 slf I 


of lIilaTa." and , __.jh that the temple panmar** t^iainly not hw 

fss^zs^ifi 




Vdiytditya came to 1 ^* ^ j,. * j^henunoe. ' . A**" son d ^!v*i*?®Sw?*'wM^hc^^S*t to reconilrtict tho 

fd-pwr obiitM"V'“ris?.') • 1 ^", r«?i “ i%yfe K“..”us 

SSf, “SSr S”"! 3 -< 5 i J^.'Sj' sIpS pr«.,.f h.e....b. p«im 

whieh^we bare a riramara) 1 «« of Vd» 7 *^'?r* “?! Pmdhu raia aa being 


of ^eoo<\ant toewp''? ®*d«^****^ 

tdayadiya ob^ned gSrea') !J 

hamg ^defeated the 0 *t^l document* ^ ntuuea iim« ~'-'- 

enOferT eontrary to !>*»««• prxu^lx and Nsfp' 

whieh^we bare a •'TSm.ra (of raramara) li»« ^Udayaditra tho. 

““““ 


(I tmi\ tie »n««» 

onnecessary berej 

(UD\YrUR) 

&ii>dbur*)a 

Bhe^a 


_.l Bboi* 

Chc^ I 

id.i-d.ij- ud-j-atj- 

‘.nd“ teVt ' op the 


hia *00 taaasi.li- P'?*^^ea^ Bholaa enemiei and kept on the 

!igl;s 3 -:ssfe Hfifsafesr-s 

UpS. bl. 1 = b«ld lb.t Bbo,. ..d lb" J““e. E ..J. Ib.t -b.n Dboj. 
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‘had become Inclras companion, and irfaen the 
realm vfas ovemm by floods m which its sorcrogn 
was submergod, bis relation [band/iu] Cdayadttya 
became king DeliTcnng the earth which was 
fronbled by kings and laLcn possession by Karna, 
who joined by the Kaniatas was like the mighty 
ocean the pnnee did indeed act like the Ilolv Boar” 
— Bilhlei^s translation {E 1 u Iffi) 

The whole reference is to king Bhoja nrcdeeeseor 
of Udayaditya, and in that sense Ur Iinhler and 
Dr Kiclhorn took it But Mr Ganguly would turn 
It into a reference to an unnamed son of Bhoja, 
which 13 impossible. For that new, apart frocn a 
disregard of bansknt grammar, will lead us to the 
conclusion that Udayaditya was the brother (hawdAii) 
not of Bhoja but of his unnamed eon s e , Uday^itya 
too was A son of Bhoja which will contradict the 
etpUcit statement of the newly d !>cover^ Jalnad 


stone Inscription of a .contemporary and a general of 
Tij- — * 1 ... — — T a son of iJdf 


Udayaditya that Jaeaddera was a'son of ifdayadityA 
and a paternal nephew of Bhoja, ‘who both attained 
irapeml ptHiHon [^gurftTpT-ITrfr-irfir^ ] Bhoja, the 
pilnrya of Jagaddeva ^ whrTR J 


has to be a brother of Udayaditya who is correctly 
)ther of Bhoja in the 


dacribed as ^and^u, brother oi uuoja in me 
ICagpur projflsft As the ^laiyiurrecord gires the exact 
relationships of all former kings of the line so hero 
also by 6<i«(/Au it has expressly predicated the exact 
relationship Udayaditya (bus was a younger brother 
of Bhoja, comtog as he docs after Bhojs 

The Udaypur prasattt mres the family history 
from Upendreraja to Bhoja To Bhoja his prraecessor 
Udayaditya girca rerscs IG to ^ (Bo longest 
debcnption-'detAiUng bis achierements— military, cine, 
literary, and pious->and in rerses 21 22 he relates 
how he himself rescued the kingdom from the enenues 
of Bhoja The mom theme la the greatness of 
Bhoja and his services and it is done with so much 
enthusiasm that it annoyed Bflhler ( /Ae stalemenU of 
the Uikpur pra^asU regarding Smdhuraja s ton Bfto/a 
are moii extraraganl] If Udayaditya did not wish 


lOSO AD for its completion Ldnyaddja was 


certainly ruling m 1080^1 A D (F I iii 43)^ Blioj\ 


certainly dieti m or before iftio ajj fiveu if 
Jaysimba ruled from 1055 to 1059 a d it does not 
exclude the fact of Udayaditya s commencing hig. 
temple m KbO ad as the sovereign of hlalwa 3Ir 
Oanjnily's view that ‘Udayaditya did not build the 
temple of Udaypur certainly ns a sovereign of llaliva, 
because in 1^9 a d Jayasiraba was its ruler’, is 
based on false li^ic. The year 1059 A D could both, 
rantk the end of the rule of Jayasimha and the 
banning of the reign of Udayaditya. 

Although It IS not necessary to go into the niattet 
any further, it rcay be mentioned in passing that life 
rule of Jayasimha seems to have been nominal, 
prtdialilr confined to a small area He according to 
the Jainad inscription (Arch Annud Report of 
ifydernbad 1X17 r, page 24) seems to have fought 
near Arbndo, evidently under Udayaditya juat ^ 
Udayaditya e son jagaddeva fought in the South. 
Udayaditya’s family never recognized Jayasimha as 
the BUd^sor of Bhoja, or as an independOTt rultf 
And as Kielhom concluded, it was Udayaditya who 
‘pul an end to Ote trouhloui state of affairs eonneM 
ffitA BhoJa^lcra t death ’ Jayasimha would have succeed- 
ed in a sabordinatc capacity 

I thank Mr Ganguly for raising the question which 
gives us an opportunity to fix the exact relaticnsoip 
of Udayaditya with Bhoja in the light of the new 
Jainad losenplion though in no way it changes we 
roam facts ns set out in my paper on the Udaypur 
temple 

K P jATABnai- 


P S The uiscnption recording the eompfeiton of 
the Udayesvara Temple is dated 1137 Sanyat 
Vnisakha Siidi 7, « 

i” 


have derot^ the record to him ? 

To take the case of the succession of Jayasimha, 
son of Bhoja IVe have two well known records of 
his which give the years 1112 to 1116 Samvat 


{10j5 to lOoO ad) Hr Garde has area the year 
- •*-- — ' of the temple and 


This sUlcmeot of the consecration and erection 
of the flsgstair is recorded on a stone sent m 
eastern porch of tic Templa Mr Garde has kindly 
sent me A transenpt Evidently ilr Ganguly was not 
awTire of liis recoro which is omitted by Dr Keilnom 
(/netian Jnliguary \X KJ J 


1C69 A D for the eonimeneement 
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m •"= ■" Aimer or locked op in the 

IS ?K™KIS u,'‘° Oonimmenl Ihais ol ckfcntta I could not reconcile 

^McXr olfhS oSref mr.elf lo iho fort th.1 their detention tra. not 

S t.t? »n imLrlf.l ^ •*“*> '* orannriiteil bp their deportnllon and that I objected 

bI,,! » J ",»« <o their being bollled up In one nlaee, it doeli not 

Kril iml iS’.SSihcSl, •'“',."’““‘'5 t? e>^ matter irhere. I irill eubmit that Sat argument 

4 POWCTS we pro by the becomes doubly strong: when you tate them away to 

l»wcrs whicfi are Dewsaij a distant ph« far removed from human habitaton 
i3. «i hi la \ “ ** “u™ hkcly to and there keep them in durance nle for an indefinite 

.wJ nf woujd Im chargcd With tho period and without rreoureo to the orimaiy remedy 

. 1 . ? “t ^ oidmary convict or to an ordinary person 

T°ai 4 while armtM for the most heinous crime under the statute 

I did not Uke the DUl at all 1^1 at any rate one Jaw That I submit is a consideration which this 

amall Mnsmation and it was t^hat the Bill was to House cannot ignore \rc have not heard from the 

have a short life and that the new constitution Honourable the Homo Member what is the exact 

which would bnne into existence a responsible Central place of detention which has b«n settled 

<3orernmcntj would have the chance of rc-doing out The Honourable Sir James Crerar (Home Member) 
assumed the rema of ofTiM. I then and Sir, 1 made that perfectly clear m my speech ui an 

t^t, though we did not like the pnnciplo of the earlier part of the debate 

Bill wc were mute prepared to see that if the Covern Sir Ilan Singh Gour Slay I ask the Honourable 
ment were able to ar^liorato the conditions of the the Home Stember whether the perfectly plain state- 

people baniahwl from Dcngsl we ahoutd bo prepared ment ho made refers to the city of Aimer or to any 

to give the Bill a short Icaae of life. The llonourebte ^co in the Ajmer province? 
the Home Jicmbcr is m possession of rules by which The Honourable 6ir James Crerar I will read 

these detenus are Mverned Honourable Membera on the passage to the Honourable Slember 
this side of the llousc should take tho opportunity We have also informed the ^gal Government 
of reading thoM rules and examine them for them that if and when this bill is enacted what we have 

selves as to whether they arc or arc not eallsfactory in mind as an immediate measure u the transfer of 

60 far as the detenus are eonocroed a certain numb« of those who fall within the 

It may be that these rules arc inadequate, it may eatery I have mentiooai to a locality within the 

bo also that tbac rules do not provide (or that province of \imer Merwani a place which has so 

degree ol amenity and comfort to which the detenus extremely salubnous climate^ where there are also 

abould be ntitlaa when they are taken away from exeellent buildings already in existence, etc. 

their native homes In that case two things should Sir Han Singh Gour Beautifully vague ana 


be borne in mind One is suggest^ by the Honour beautifully expressed —“a locality within the province 

able Membera oa the Opposicion Beaches, namely, of tirUCT^Merwaral But msy I ask 

t^t It those rules are eocKi and sufficient, why should la it from the sandy tract how far away fiotn tne 

• ..B.* »k,. l.J <kl .........4 n^rnat g.kil.l.nn .nrl kntr far aWS? 


they not be embodied in the Act? And the second nearwt human habitation and how to 
thing 18 that if they are not good and sufficient then from the railway station? BeJI, Sir when JIf a. 
those rules do not in any way mitigate the hardships hCtn disclosed the name of the place, f sm 
complained of Isow if those rules are good and afraid it is information upon which we can sawy 
sufficient I would be the last person here to ask this vrfy unless it is contradicted In tho Honoaiwle me 
House to embody them as a part of the Act And Home Member on behalf of Government F« tu® 
the reason is obnous namely that if those rules time being we will therefore, assume that the 
remain as rules framed under the Act we can always detenus are intended to be cooped up fn 
use our pressure upon the Executive OoTemmeot to place called Deoli Sir I said last time, and l wisn 
change them from time to time and from day to day, to repeat it once more, that if you take away a 
which we shall not be able to do if they are embodi^ ^ga/i from the provmce of Bengal you depnre wm 
as a part of the enactment Therefore I say that if of that mental and bod ly comfort which cannot w 
the rules are good and sufficient the very best of replaced I have always held that a Bengali is 
reasons exists for feavirg them out of the Act but op of ft? per cent of iTsi and one f«r onrt of 
if they are insufficient that is another matter mod water and if you were to take him away to a place 
we should preas upon tho Government that the rules where he can get neither one nor the other 
should be implemented so that the conditions for 3fr H Ahmed (Jhgsbahi Ehvision ,3fi^amm«^ 
which Members have spoken ore ensured ui the Rural) But the majonty of them are Muhammadamk 
- - j gir Han 6ogh Gour They also feed on fisn. ii 


detention camp proposed to be opened , Sir Han 8 ngh Gour They also feed on hsn. ii 

Sir -on the last occas on when thia Bill was under you were to take t^ra away ftom the humid 


Kir -on tne last occas on wnen inis xmi was unwr ~ . 

debate, we only heard the name of that desert island m which they are bom and brought up and to whicn 
Aimer but nobody said that these detenus were to they are aecustomed you would be adding to tM 
be taken away from Aimer and that they were to be sentence of ^ishment a laiges- wd great^ 

incareerated tn some isolated place or fort called of mental torture and physical anffenng which wo^d 

Deoh which had been repaireJ for this purpose, be m my opinion, and m the opinion I think of my 

Well Sir if It IS a fact as has been stated by my friends on this sMJf^ a to greater hardship than if yon 

\r* «a n AfikT^, nn *hp «uthnntv at had sent them across the seas under penal servituae 


fnend Mr S C Mitra on the authority of my ^ i^t ^em acros the^ under 
StLmed friend Diwan Bahadur Sarda that the for bfe._ Some of the, Hqnou^le 


M^ed friend Diwan Bahadur Sarda that the for life. Some ^ the Donoutole Memters, wnen 
S^onof the Government is to expatriate fh«w t^y got reooDwIed *0 


intention of tne Government is to expatnare inese ^ —j 

SS not to Aimer but to some outlying , place In ^ 

tS^Aimer province, the situation would be far worse ,®,‘*i** 

^wa hid aTnaefad when the Bill was woaW .be reroo^ to the Andaman, Islands or any 


t^*the*'^Betect*^(^into^^ ^n ^e Ust where beyond the seas and I thmk the flonourable 
steted S? that^Xthl^ th«e %enus the Home Jlember would probably find a favourable 
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Kipjaw ftoa this siJ'. of the ^ 

wi, forthco-nins^ thit on no Stct 

fiwaaMUQ-e th* detenus from B-"?*' "^aia ^ ^ 
sn wUnd home outside the ^ald 

therefore fe^l thst npj« Sf & wy gwat« 

not be justified in lendiog to tie uui wj k 
support OQ ?a"{urthet fortifie.! by 

my reason for tating last '■«" *“ .* , ,.,pr*l nto- 

a close and critical examination ^ to 

yisioQsof theBU to which I should lit* "»* 

adrert bnefiy \i itut vnu not do it m 

Sir Cowasji Jebangir v\hy did you 

th-B.ncal Criminal dat of.ts 

KOt a life of fire yeaw from ‘he d«e Ot ks 

that IS to say, it will expire in lOlo nawer ot 

that a similar Bill was “ t),ii l5w « by 

emificatlon in l»'o No* if th s M 

an amending Act marantee iSat by 

another fire years hare we any E« ^ deportne 

enacting this measure we sna 

onrselees of the power of ^ «Dpplem*nt 

which this nouaeia prepared to ^et 

ary B U t This B U j Law Am ndment 

may Im called *m n« a con'tilui'onal 

(>appl«mentary) Ut it^W- i of the ptosiswos 
purtit, bat on a be ntausbly arj:u«l 

of the statute Uw I vm^dmsot \ct is 
that if the Bcnsal oweaUTe lausc it 

BCKly extended bT amending the dWji ,o that 

U an extending Bui *0'^ fopplenxii^ 

eaae ipao /<*ffo the %at U«cr period to 

Bill aontd become otende I to ‘hv mrge^ 
which iba mam X<. might ^ of making 


«”ts 4' 

’ “ aib.ffilj d,U,.rf, he hu to »»* 


,r, 4? -the "“to “r.„ .eclioe el thi 
£SL5'Ktoi™'Sdh‘“*r he 4 

ftonoumble Members on this side of 
^artlOl^l deals with two specific powers the fiRt 
IS the'rieht of haring the body of the accused that 
«1 osIt bringing the accused to trial, and the 
tJoad S summoning him for examination 
tr^y proceeding before t^ conru Let me pro you 
ihe snbsiance of clause (r) and (*) 


substance oi nausea v-./ 

That a person detained m any 

■a joired into in s^h «>«fL 


Coort under section dOl ' 


which Iba mam Ac. might ^ ^jocc of making 
« B ao or not, «h*n clear * t\e were 

It clear why ahoull we "O'T (V. ',he ma » '« »» 

told that the uncapi^ P<tiM ,c, \\hnt«e«r may 
some three yeara and nine m^t- j 
be the V nod for which P^T^n out limiting the 
Tua there is no harm s fixed penod “J 

s«P 0 of the three years fw 

of three years, an I I wish w s c. the 

this irason that within * f* _ ,tid we mnst 

new consutution wul ww« and oppcwtunity 


new consutution wul »ad opp^onity 

pre the new Gow^^'^ViL^^cabiiy of tkat time 
of renewing our wtim on P „ grounds of 


of renewing twr the gwujd* of 

and 1 wonld ,t be -and I do 

eonstiiuuonal neeeasity d n 5 „t_,» wrll v 

not wish to doematue u^n “’*lJ^oc^ Um t the 
upon Uie broader ®, dcimed peno>i to three 

op'^ion of the act to. 


.-V V...—-- T- ^ ocimeu — 

op'^ion of the spv .V ditermine 

jkrs or four Tt^R M t‘>f. “'’'Lt,’“Yrouble.« »>• 1" 

^ The second „‘^?\Ke enact^ of e »u*e 4 

connection with this I d “ llii.h COorC Jlotiimr- 
dcaline with the “ t t^t if a detenu h« 

able MembcR hare pron *ons of the 

been lawtutly detained n^er t ^ tlv« 

Cnminal l,aw Vmenlm^t Act ol ^ 

proTUions o! section ^ llonooraWc 

applT and that was the new wm» ,ot«jertioo 


proTUions o! section 4^ u ^ t » iXoooorat* 
apply and that was the n^ tnterjertmo 

the f « '’>^’^^1* m «^l^^ M 


and with that new 1 »" *“ biV'been detained m 

2;.r‘”LSrf.f 

dSSa' » 


Conn under section 4'Jl has got the junsdictioQ of 
^Smg a summons to examine that 
M^J^ofa case unconnected with his dete^ion. 
¥hS^e Lrc clause (dt-that a pnsoner detained a^ 
ii SLaid be hronght before a court martial or any 
St^«-nm.»mn?R and under the “thority of aor 
from the Oorernor Gwcral w aimed 
»Ar trial Ot 10 be axamifiod touching any roatur 

|u«ice' » tbo*2-cu«d but also to gire justice 
Ju 'rKTre' ?wo‘d VmclVgb^" oM^Xh’ tou^ 

ILC •“ sa'i'4A'"£E 

jrra' raf.r 4 g.i.r"4 

EK™i‘'.iS4r."'4,?s4:4isi 

"toTtoi^s 

"“xTllJSSitoXtoto s-.r,ir to ». to-uto 

rainai'd under other sections. 

.St Uin -ingh Goor Now, Sir 1 wish to luk 
what could bare been the underlying principle of this 
swecpmit tlaaye. 

Omrt eceo the jutwdiclion to examine a PCROU “ * 
^«a. I look^ to the gtatemeni of Obj^s and 
and I hare looted m ram and Ishonld 
nrtainlr sa* that the draftsman who prew^ cUnae- 
VhM rwumably followed some ~t 1 cr Ordman^ 
like the numerous Ordinances which hare been or ma^ 
in their larsR aud abundant terms and which Ihi^ 
House one after the other on enminalion haa found 
«, be either cxces-ire ot wholly unnecessary \V« 
hare got for example the case undw the 1 Act m 
which you wdl tad that sre hare made drastic 
chanirw m the drafting of the ©peratire pronsions of 
ihat Act and eery shortly you will hare the Foreign 
Kdattons Bill m which ytm wdl find material 
changes hare been made In the operatire danse — 
yfiwr Nawab Vhmad Nawar Khan (Nominated- 
■SoaOiEnal) tVhen yon were a Member of that 
Oommittee you rtrj elearty wrote that you did not. 
•„« aincndmeDt of thu,. ~ 
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3Ir ^ a ^Iitra (Chiltnsong and lUjshahj Dm pnnciple of detention without tnal It is an abhorrent 

•Sion Non ^luhammadan Knml) Is this a point of pnncjpJe to e?ery Jairjer to every^ administrator but 
■order? ^ the Itengal LcgtslatiTe Council having r^:anl to the 

fcir Ilan Sin'th Gour Sly friend Mr Neo^ eircnmstancca in Bengal thought it necessarr to 
•pointed out that if you refer to the last cUuac, it wiH resort to that pnnciple for a temporary penod We 
Rive you the analojry— Nothing m this section applies arc not here to rcnse that Rill , that is not the 
to persons dctalnal under Iteguhtion Iff of 1BI8 or purpose of this BiIL Therefore all that cnticum is 
Madras Regulation 11 of 1819 or Bombay Ri^iation beside the point as mv fnend Sir Cowasji Jehangir 


"N-W of or the State Pnsoners Vet of }8 j 0 or rery pertinently potnteu out yesterday 

'’ante^ Prisoners ^Act of . .'tf President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 


nnaloCT But that analog} does not hold good ainec llabimtoola) This is the second Honourable Member 
this House has on aeveral occasions pas-^d Ihlla for who raises r question that the discussion vesterdav 
repealing it. Mell so far the two points of new have was irrelevant It was open both to Sir Coira'ji 
liMn espressed and on both ihwo points of new we Jahangir and to the Honourable the Law Member to 
cannot say that the drafting of clause 1 is either free nse to ft point of order as to whether the speeches 
from fault or free from ambiguity and I should Jibe were relevant or irrelevant and the Chair would h*ve 
some explanation as to why tlie powers of the High given reasons why It holds that tbe whole discussion 
•{jjurt have been set aside by was perfectly rcrelant to the Bill that w now under 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim consideration 
Bahimtoola) I do not want to interrupt tbe The Htmonrable Sir Brojeadra 3fitter Sir I had 
Honourable filemher hut it appears to the Chmr that no intention whatever of ma^g any reflection on the 
the Honourable Member is raaVing a speech as if the silence of the Chair in ginng a ruling VVhen rele- 
pnnciple of the Bill is before the House and the rant malter is mixed up with irrelevant matter U 

■feelect Committee has not sat All the issues that the very diflicult to LiVe a point of order When tbr^ 

Honourable ^fember is now raising are issues for the fourths of irrelevant matter (Laughter from the 
tion«ideration of the Select Committee and re-drafting Nationalist Benches) were mixed up with one-fourih 
or amending the Bill as it was ongmalJv anbmitted to of referanf matter at what jpoint one should n<e to a 
the House was the function of the Select Committee, point of order is a really diiheuU matter . 

The Select Committee onght to have dealt with the I do not want to rcSer to it anr more. Now toe 
■points irhjcb the Honourable Jlember is now raising other cntiasm that was made which in raj opinioo 
•and as he was a Member of that Committee he OQ«.bt is petf«ll} legitimate, 's about the hardship which a 
to have dealt with them there ‘ranafer from Bengal to another pronnee would *n™'V 

Sir Hnn Singh Gour Sir I have already dealt and that is within the principle of this B IL Sir IM 
■with that aspect of the question I am now dealing Leader of the Nationalist Party at the b<ginn*“>t 
with the defects m the Bill which should weigh with of his address this morning said I am not in 
Ibis House in seeing whether it should or it should of the pnnciple of the Bill ” But I find from {*}« 
not let this Bill be taken into consideration If it Report of the Select Committee that the Honouwow 
finds tiiat these arc detects which affect the material the leader of the Nationalist Party said this 

urovisiODa of the Bill this House wdf have to make Ue tbe undersigned Member* of the sew* 

■up Its mind if on the other hand this House finds Committee, to which the Bill to supplement the ^ngsi 
that these are immaterial delects which do not in Cnminal Lnw Amendment Act i930 was 
any material degro influence Its mdgraent it will bare considered the Bill and the papers noted in **>» 
■bavo to aay so cir I s'ud on tbe last occasion and margin nad hare now the honour to submrait im-' 

1 say once"^ more that whatever may have been tbe our Report with tbe Bill annexed thereto . 

necessity for this Bill in 19^0 when the question of We do not propose that any amendment should w 
the future constitution of this couaCrj was not on tbe made in the Iti» and we recommend that it be pissw 
horiron now that that constitution is fairly m sight, os mtrodneed 

the Government of India might well pause and just That w his written opinion and to-day 
carry on before retroducing any cataclysmic ebanws beard his verbal opinion I ask my Honourable fnena 
in the administration of the country aficctmg the life to reconcile the two (Laughter) 
and liberty of the people of this country Only the 6«r Han Singh Gour Have I not done so ? , 

day before yes ^rday I read in one of the Overseas Tbe Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter Vnj™'^ * 

telwrams that that arch gnnraan the head of a revo- do not want to make a debating point I shall come 
Intionary movement was now presiding over the to the substance of his cnticism It is after all nm 
destinies of an Island Kingdom and went to power bis conduct but the merits of the Bill which we are 


-upon a republican ticVet. How many pe M.Jeras diseasing 

may not be under detention and also who can Bay ^ Before ^ deal ng^ with^ the points^ ^ . ir»n 


•that in° the fuUnm of time one of these detenus may Honourable Members I shaJl deal with S r Ha” 
.if" lo., hr the Ilonoonible Smirh Gour s Point first. He said in enacting chusc 


not occuDY the seats yacated by the Honoonibte Suigh Gour s point first. He said in 
wcuS^of the Treasury Benches? Let us not 4 of the Bill you are faking away a valuable ngM 

^ *7 _ -KnTi. vwiatPMlv msv which IS riFPn to Other in cilLDfr a ueTcnu .r. 


therefore do anything about which postOTty may say which is to other people m citing a detenu 

♦list this Assembly the last of lU hind, naa ^acra s witness That is sa Sect on 491 sub-section (Ij 
upon tbe Sta,ule-LiV«iiiaui.re wbfcj> "“-‘•‘f -’"JS'””" “’/m '’S r'ui' 

curtailed the liber^ of a roan but has forfeited tbe witness^ In a case. If clause 4, be enacted sure^i^^. 


armnathy of mankind High Court could not order a detenu 

*3 Honourable Sit Brojendra Mittcr (Law a witnera at any , that is ‘‘“"t «n of'ihe 

Member) Sir most of the speeches that wc Lstroed is a matter which did not escape the,, attention ot lu^ 


High Court could not order a detenu to be pt^netd s’ 
loite true Bat ta« 


to*^«^erday‘' mij^T ^11 have been dehrered in the Goremment sod on behalf of tbe Governrarut 1 «« 
T.Isi«T.r,. noBucil when the Cnminal Law rive this assurance to the House, that if the _HiS“ 


BenSl Legislative Council when the Cnminal Law give this assurance to the House, that if RiS 
s^Andment BH was under consideration Three- Court at any time cornea to the decision tnat a P»‘ , 


s mAodment BH was under consideration Three- Court at any time comes to the decision mai a i«‘ j 
^urths of the debate sesfwday were devoted to the cular detenu is required as a witness in toy cn 
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irhtiiicz the titteahoa u l^-a] or ilhgaL In the case 
of dcteotioa oa one can pnrrcot inlerfcKoce 
b; the Uish Coiut. Lrea ia the ciue oi tetral 
Gcteatuxi, 00 ooe can prevent a man Koto;; to the 
ilch Cosrt far toaas whether the detentm h le^ 
or ilkipil. 

The next point U> trhicb I cose u thia. tar llan 
Ooat • Uat aicnmeat «u that danse 4 u 
axob^^oont and that it miut have been copied Itom 
aoioe Ordioaoce or other f \l thu itape Itr T N 
Kisuhnahna R«h2t to*e to hia feci) ftir 1 io not 
gvre way I hare ipren way tfrouently enough. 

Mr T N. Raiuakrvthna ]tc»tdi (Madraa ceded 
Diatneu and ChilUvr Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Oa t point of order, fcir Mr llonounWe friend aaju 
that be apreet with the opinion of the Uooourdilo the 
Adroealo Genwal. Mailraa 

Sir fretidcnt Order order flow u that a point 
of order 7 

The Ifonourahle “ir fitoiijidra Mittcr &r my 
Uooounhle fnend. b.r Uan Nuigh (roof'a laat 
a^iEumt was that cUiuc 4 it ambipumu. What 
M <he amhipiuiy atout daute 4 7 It i< Ulreo not 
from any obsolete Ordinance, it la not taken from any 
imaginary toorce but u taken from tub-elauM 
(’it. tecLm 4Gl It It only put in dilfeKat Unpoa^ 
Thai la *)L 

"ir llm hinph Gour I fuire »ai<v that 

The lloaoujrable fcii Drc juulra Miucr > wdl 
tiern It no amhiEUUy about It Ue are ddi^atel/ 
-'ttkuip away the power of the ilipb Court There it 
DO ineitton about it There it no conccatmcnt of 
that fact The ne^ of Dennl arc 'bat ctttaia 
perwt thouM (le* dccamwl wiihoui Inal— and why 
tnthout Ina) 7— \V eU the Denial Legulature haa giren 
an aiuwei to that 1 ma; mcniion only two (aciors 
Ooe u t^t a tnal tt nndctmble in omet to protect 
wiiDAs«i ^tn bnoK aaaaaainaCeJ The aooond ia (bia. 
that il thciie people are brought lo trial in tW cate 
the octhoda employed by the Goremment in ficniing 
the Urronat morement will here io be disclond in 
court la croat-cxaBiioation, which in the eaiMing 
citcamstanco it cot desirable. Detentioa without 
tnal It an antortannlo nccetaity at the present iDwocnt 
tn llengal I do not want to arsue chat poial at al) 
because that la a matUr on which the Hcngal 
letpalauve Council haa already declared feir if 
iktentiOQ without trial be an unlortnnate necessity 
It Mlotri that the JiiruJictiOa of the Hich Court 
should also be taken away, as otherwise the exercise 
of the iunwliction mi^t inrolre the disclosure of,— the 
soorcca of information the methods cmplojcd to tight 
the lerronst moremost and to on. which dtsclosare 
la unda in the intercsU of ihc State That 
being 10 

t r Coira‘'ji Jehaugir I rise to a point of order 
It this relevant to the debate— the lUttaScalion of 
“arrests without tnal “detentions without tcial" T 
'If Prcsideot (Tie llonoursHo Sir Jbnbim 
Rahunioola) lias that point of order any reference 
to the rtmaika which the Honourable the liw alctDber 
made at the comroenceisci t of hit speech f The 
JJonoojsWo Mmfier a 'jailo io «d#r 

The Honourable fcir llrojeudra Hitler frir what 
I tahmit la this that it u a corollary to the polu^ of 
detention without tnal that the power of iho A jgb 
Court under section 4J1 should be taken away— 'That 
IS the deliberate policy of 4he rocasare which u tinder 
eoniiderttion 

Now I come to the nest point— that of baidship 
mTolvcd in the transfer bir that is not a matt^ of 


Uw, )t u a matter of aJmmistruioo I dcrire to 
draw the aitcnuoa of the llouse to uction 11 oi 
tbe Rectal Vet 

^Ibe Local Goverament riuU by order In wnung 
appotnt such ptjsooa as it tbinu fit to cocautulo 
riaiticz eommilieca for the punuses of tb a Act and 
shall by rule* prcacnbo the funcuona which these 
committeet shall escrcue.’ 


Then claiue Id provules for 'illowancw to pmons 
Qodcr restraint and thefr dependants, how these ore 
matters of admuiutracion, and by nicaoa of rules as 
my Honourable fnend bir Han bmg Gour has 
pomtol out. you can mitigate hardship as much as 
la possible in the cireumstances. I should have liked 
ItoaouraLle ilemben to su(o:at what eon ol treat' 
ment they would like to be meted Out to pcrkoita who 
an to lie detained outside Ucngal etiher with regard 
to their food or their asaociaPon and so on and ibeso 
4ugge>uons I hare no doubt woul) be csrcfuliy 
coasHlmd by the Government of India. X can well 
uodentand the suggestion being made, that tbe 
detenus should hare such food aa they are accustomol 
to, or (hat prorisioa should be made for Lcngdi 
cooka and things of that sort. Those are mattetu 
wtiMh can be adjiuted by adminislrstiie orders, 
ih^ are no, mailers for lepilation hue dly 
Honourable fnend sit iXari Bu>(, Goar pouitrd out 
Ukia soiuiog that ihe cauimg niles were uuite 
liberal \ copy was circuUled in the beicct Committee 
and my own impnsoion wu that those Members 
who approved of ihia JwU and who adriool Uua 
House to pass this Bill without modification wera 
satisfied that the esitung rnJs wen liberal It may 
bo said that those ruJee are raeuit for detention in 
Bengal J am not uoiunilful of that fact nml it’' 
may b« that these rales would rcciuiro some nodifica 
two when the detenus are tnnslerrcd from Bengal 
to some other prorioce. 

31r T N lUtnkrtshna Rcddi Con wo have a 
copy of those rules 7 

ur fX C 3Ltta They arc confidential , they ar« 
not to be given to others. 

The HooouraUo bir Brojendra TliitU’ My 
Uonoarabls colleague, the Home will deiu 

with that when it comes to bis turn to speak bir, 
this 13 not t Iccal question in which I am pnnutniy 
intemteO VlJ I am suggesting u that if praciicol 
BUgKWiions be made to ameliorate tbe condiuon of 
UiOM people who arc being detained without trial 
(he «ui,^UOBe will roccire eympatJietic consideration, 
hir, we hare to face nadiUca. The Bengal t oternment 
have thought it necessary to detain a ciitain number 
of puwoos without trial The Bengal Lcgislathc Council 
have passcil that lair \ke cannot alter that but what 
wo can do IS to make the cooditioii of these detenus 
as tiiUe bordenBome and as much tolerable as iioseiUa 
in (he anaiBMacei and that can bo easily done by 
■ imiDistratirc orders Therefore, that is not a matter 
of prunipleto which we need devote much time and 
ducsssioa 

'Ir S G- Mitra But that means life end death 
to these detenus 


Tha Honourable fcu Broicndra Plater I fully 
realize (he gloominess of the picture which my 
lloDourabla fnend 3Ir Miira, drew jegtcnliiy Tliae 
realty makes a man think that when you are taking 
these pco^e out of their own province, you oucht to 
to eVCTyihing possible to mitigate ihetr humCliip. 
(Hear heat ) H any Honourable Jlcrobct is able 
to make practical suggestions as to what ought to 
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intljflerent law, wo are jjot coaccmeA I can <]Ui2o undcrajaad roar wroreatiaz latcilereaot 
with that. He 13 lawfully in custody and 401 would from the Hiqh Court if you are deiaininj a rain 

not come in m that case the High Court’s power is under the Ordinance, hut it jou are detaining a msn 

taken away tu® previous portion of tho under the Btatutc. surely, you do not want to deprive 

Advocate General fl opinion and that is the Portion that man of tha right of appealing to the Hijh 

which ray friend Mr Raiu read yesterday What is Court to see that the provisjons of the statute haie 
the use of burdening the reports by reading it over been legally carried out ? 

again but if Honourablo Members want roe to read The Honourable Sir Brojendra ifitter There is iin 
*1 4 but I think It iintieccs^ary All aucstion of Ordinance here. The detention is unduf 

pe Advorate General says is this that if the detention the Bengal Act, not under any Ordinance. We are 

be ULegal tluui the High Court has jurisdiction to pUeme detenus under the Bengal Cnmiaal Law 
interfere but if it be legal never mind whether that Amendment Act in the same position as prisoner* 
legality is sanctioned by an obnoxious law, even so under a State IWulatioii That is all 

the power of the High Court is gone. That is the Sir AbJur Itsrora Is there not a difference f rer 

previous portion Then ho goes on to say that the instance, the question may arise whetner the procedure 
retention of clause 4 is etjH neccssa^ in order laid down in this Act has been complied with- 

to bring the detenus under fho Criminal Law Amend Bnpposmg the jiioceduro has not been conyihed with 
Act into line with and in the same position as I do not think the Honourable the Law Member wilt 


State pnsoners under the llegulations If you say. contend that still the High Court cannot mterfere- 
by do that ? ’ my answer is this —if this clause Ho docs not contend that 
were not there, then in eiery case of detention The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter All I saj i# 
fho argument lu the courts mil he this, that section this, that if the detention i* lUegz}, the High Coi^ 
491 spiKincally mentions certain llegulations and can interfere. If the detention be not illegal then the 
certain Acts but does not mention the Criminal Law High Court cannot interfere. That point was made 
Amendment Act nor la it mentioned anywhere else, by Sir Han Singh Qour this morning There was so 
Therefore, 491 applies to all detentions uadcr the much noise that probably Honourable Members dad 
Cnmioal Law Amendment Act If there be ot> such not pay attention to iis wise words. Sir Han oingn 
provision then in every case the argument wdl be Goar said ibis, that the language of tha cls>«® 
basro on implied inclusion in the absence of express this ‘any person arrested committed to or detained la 
exclusion custodr, etc.’ It docs not say a person purported to 

felt Abdur Rohini Would it bo a good arguoient t have two arrested committed to, or detainw m v 
The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter I am ouly custody ’ The word purported ’ is not there. Iher^ 
Buggeating that that argument will bo adranced m fow the arrest, commitment to custody or deteatioii lu 
every case Since we are legislating why not make cuMody must be under the local Act of true 4ct m 


It dear 7 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir Can you legislate for every 
bad argument ? 

The Honourablo fcir Brojendra ' 3fi((er We 
cannot. The skill of the advocate may skirt round ao 
enactment of Parliament but we can legislate against 


order to oust the junsdietion of the High Court 
Sir Abdur Rabim Supposing the ptooedare laiu 
down by the Act has been disregarded r ... 

The Honourable Sir Brojemlra ARttcr The f»t i| 
this, whether the detention is legal or u is uleg^j 
cannot answer hypothetical questions 


a particular 


I/gisiature has nowhere said that the Criminal Iaw 
A mendment prisoners are outside the pale lu the same 
way as the Regulation prisoners are therefore the 
High Court can intervene 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola) Xo newspapers are allowed to be made Suppose a 


then the High Court cannot mterfenj. . .i, , 

Sir OowBSji Jehangir SVho is to decide wnetiar 


il IS JrgaJ or not 

The Honourable Bir Brojendra Milter That will 1» 


read in the House. lAn Hoaourablo Member was under Regulation Hi ol 181§, an application can %tdt 
found reading a newspaper in the House.) be made to the Htgli Court to this effect that inc 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter Sir Abdur proper warrant was not issued He may say tan 

Rahim said that it would be a bad argument IfAt that the arrest and detention may purport to Mve 

bo a bad argument, ihen why not make provision Jicen under Regulation HI but it is not so in fact 

against futile applications which will mean loss of There was no warrant signed by Secretary to to® 

■ .-.-r-j . - ighe 


5Ij 


4, in the first pl^e, places a detenu in the same 


{secondly clause 4 is necessaiy m order to avoid a the High Court wiH say that the detcntiou i* iHcgw 
futUe argument that Cnratnaf Law Ameadment Whether wo enact clause 4 or do not enact clause < 
pnsoners can avail themselves of 431 whereas the no one can prevent Sir Han Siagh Gour going to too 


sn proceed to inquire whether the detention is ift.“ 
ill^al If the High Court comes to the codcIum®® 
luat there was no Droper warrant m the case, 
the High Court wiH say that the detcntiou is uicg“ 


} debarred from availing them»clves Calcutta High Court and making an apnbcaUon on 

of 491 In order lo get nd of that ambiguity, to bdulf of anybody in custody Then the High 
— t..-* — I — . — . — n ■ — whether the detention 


splications being made, 

the position pwfectly cleat ^ _ .. 

Sir Cowosji Jehangir M^ I ask the Honourable articular section of the 


Iilember for a little advice f Is there uot a difference 


wiH have to say whether the detention is lcg*f ® 
lUe^ If there was a proper wanaut or it a 
particular section of the Act cmjKJivcrcd the 
Govmment lo effect the arrest or detam the jperMfij 


brtween detaining a roan under an Ordinance and tlm lligh Cfourt will say. Wo have no 
detaiBing a man under an Act of the iLcgisIatnre t Sir, I repeat it for the last time, the lest i* 'ii 
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vhethcr the <^ieatica 29 legid or 2}kga] 1 a the cese 
of illegal dcteatioa no one can prevent laterference 
by the High Coutt. Lven in the case ot lepl 
detention, no one can prevent a inaa going to the 
High Court for testing trhether the deteotioa u legal 
or lUegaL 

The neit point to irhicb I come 19 this. Sir Uan 
Sioeh Goiu 9 Utl argument was that clause 4 u 
ambignoua and that it iniut have been copied from 
some Ordinance ot other ( Vt tins stage ifr T V 
r«aiB.ikn»hna Beddi roie to bia feet). 8ir 1 do not 
give way I have pven way frequently enough. 

Mr T N lUmaknihna Keddi (Madraa ceded 
Ihstncta and Chittoor Non Huhammadan Itural) 
On a point of order Sir My UooounUe fne&d aays 
that he agreea with the opinion of the Honourable the 
Advocate General. Tladru 

Jlr Jhteident Order order How la that a poinl 
of order? 

The Honourable bir llroieiidra iruter sir my 
Honourable fnend bir Ban &Dgh Gour’a last 
a^cnent was that clause 4 la ambiguoua. What 
19 the ambiguity about clause 4 ? It i9 tahen not 
from any delete Ordinance it le not taken from any 
imaginary source, but 11 taken from auh-clauae 
t3|, »eci(on 4dl If la only put 10 ditiireat huiguagn 
Hut » all 

sir Han Sinsh Goar 1 have aaicl that 

The Honourable Sir Btojendta Mitier v« well 
there u no ambijraiiy about it U e are delibaatel/ 
’taJuag away tbe power of the High Court There le 
no queetion about it There la no concenlocnt of 
that fact The need* of Bengal are 'hat certain 

pereona abould be ' dctauoJ without tflal-*eBd why 
without tmlf—WeU the Bengal Legialature baa given 
an aniwer to that 1 may menuon only two tactora 
One ta that a trial la undesuabCe in ocner to pro^t 
ritoeaaea from baag a»aa9auiated The aocond >9 thia 
that if theae people are brought to trul in cate 
the tnethod* employed by the Government m eghting 
the (emnat movement wiU have Co be diactosed in 
cOQrt 10 croei-exauunatioDj vhirh in tbe uiating 
ciTcumataoces la not desirable Detention without 
tn^ 19 an unfortunate necessity at the present roonicnt 
in Bengal I do not wane to argue (hat point at all 
because that i» a matter on which tbe Bengal 
LetntUtive Council has already declared Sir il 
detention without trial be an unfortunate necessity 
It follows that the funedictiOn ol tbe High Court 
should also be taken away, aa otherwise the eaercise 
of the junsdiciwn imeht involve the diBclosiite of,— the 
eourcea of information (he methods employed to £ght 
the terronat movement, and ao on which disclosure 
la undesirable to the intertsts of the Slate That 

i r Cowa‘]i Jehangir 1 rise to a point of order 
Is this relevant to lie debate— the ju&tificaLon of 
“arrests without trial detentions without tnal t 
ifi* President (The Hocouiable Sir fbuJum 
Bahimtoola) lla* that point of order any leteence 
to tbe terowks which the Honourable the Ihw Memljtt 
made at tbe commencement of hia spooch T The 
Honoural le Member i9 quite 10 order 

Tbe Honourable sit Crojeii Jra Slitter Sir what 
I subtil t IS this that it IS a corollary to the polire of 
dcteuuoo without tnal that the power ol the It gb 
Coutt under section IDl should be taken away —That 
la tbe deliberate policy ol the measure which la under 
coaiiderttioa 

Now I come to the nest point— that of hardship 
involved in the transfer kir that is not a matter W 


l*v it u u matter of admimstratioo I desire to 
draw the attention of the House to section 11 of 
the Bengal let 

‘The hooiil Goierninent cJiaU by order la wntisg 
auch persons aa it thinks fit to constitute 
vuitios committees for the poipoees of this Act and 
Hull by rules prescribe the funcUons which these 
eamiuittcca shall exercise. 


Then chose ]2 mnudes for allowsncea to persons 
under restraint anil their dependants how these are 
matters of admfaistratioa, and by mease of rules as 
my Honourable friend Six Uan Sing Gour, has 
pointed out \ou can mitigate hardship as much aa 
IS posible in the circumstances. I should have itked 
Uooounble Memben to suggest what sort of treat' 
nent they would like to be meted out to persons who 
are to be detained outside Bengal either with regard 
to their food or their association and so on and these 
auggesuoiu I have no doubt would be carefully 
cooskloed by the Government of India. I can well 
understand the auggertion being made that the 
detenna ahouid have such food as they are accustomed 
to, or that pronsiou should be inade for Beogah 
ctmea and things of that sort. Those are matters 
which eao be adjusted by administrative orders , 
they are oov oiacren tor {^fatioo 4iere dTy 
Hoiottub>e baid Sir Harr &og Goar peaud 6 bi 
this monung, that the existing rulee were quite 
hbenl A copy was eueiilaied in the beUct Committee 
and my own impressiou wu that those Membere 
who approved of >bi» CiB not) who adnsed this 
House to pass thu Bill without modification wen 
satisfied that the exiBtinz rnlre were liberal It may 
be said that chose ruTa are meant for deleotiow m 
Bengal 1 am cot unmindful of that fact and iti- 
may be that theae rules would require some modifica 
uon when tbe detenus are trinsfsried from Bcagal 
to Some other province. 

air T N Kamhnshna Btddt Can we have a 
copy of those rules t 

afr S C Mitra They are confidentu) they are 
not to be given to others 

The IJosourable Sir Brojendra hhtter My 
Honourable colleague, the Home hlember will deal 
w th (hat when it comes to his turn to speak Sir 
(fus u not a le^ qacstioo in which I am primarily 
Intensted \U I am suggesting is lhat if practical 
sng^Uona be made to ameliorate the condition of 
those people who are being detained without tnaf 
the suggmiloiis wjU receive sympathetio tonsideraijon 
bir, we nave to face realities. The Bengal Government 
have thought it necessan to detain a certain number 
of per^wa without trial The Bengal Legislatiie (Amncil 
ba'o passed that law We cannot alter that but what 
we can do is to make the condition of these detenus 
as tittle burdensome aod as much tolerable as possible 
M the circumstances, and that can ho easily d^e by 
adououtrttire oreler* Theretore, that is not a matter 
of pruKipfe to which we need devote much tune and 
disCussioa 

Jlr a. C. Miua But that means life and death 
to these detenus. 


Tlie Honourable Sir Brojendta Muter I fully 
55»ft« the gloonunesj of the picture which my 
Uonourahte fnend Mr Mura, drew yreterday lhat 
TOly makes a man think that when yon are taking 
toe>e people out of their own province you ought to 
possible to mitigate the^ ha^ip. 
meat hear ) H any Honourable Member is able 
to make practical sugiKstiona as to what ought to 
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bo done, I am Buro the Government of India will 
not i^tnore them Sir, with regard to the naitme 
wmimUcc. I hope my ironourable fnend, Dinan 
Bahadur Ifarbilas Pama, who comes from Ajmer will 
bo a member of it Jlo will go and see the»e ^enus, 
and if ho makes reasonable suggestions os regards 
food or other matters I am Bure nn llonout^le 
colleagnc, the Homo Member will treat them with 
sympathy, sir, I ha\e nothing further to odd wtth 
^ahl to the matters which are now under const* 
deration 

Sir Hon Singh Gour What about the hfe of the 
Bill? 

The Honourable &ir Brojendra Muter I thank 
the Honourable 2Ieml>cr for reminding me of this 
The Honourable ‘*if lian Singh Gour sunjestoJ, but 
did not say so in so many irords because, as a 
lawyer ho could not say so that an Act extending 
the existing Bengal Act of 1030 Mould automatically 
attract the measure which we ore now conaidenog 
If 1 unJcTktood him rightly, that was his suggestion 
Sir, I do not agree. I would ask mv Honourable 
friend to refer me to any eoction of the General 
Clauses Act which would have that cilcct The only 
Bcctiona in the General Clauses Act which arc relevant 
are, I supiiose, scctious 7, 8 and &■! None of these 
sections deals with cztention of an Act They deal 
With repeal and re enactment Now if the Bengal 
Act bo repealed and re*cuactcd in 1030 then the 
tneasuro woich wo are now considering if it |>assca 
into law, will not attach itself to that reenacted 
measura This measure is sunnlouientatr to (be Act 
of 1030 ItsaiB 

“Tho power of the Local Gorerument under sub* 


Bcctioii (I) of section 2 of the Bengal Cnmmal Law 
Amendiccnt Act, 1930, to direct, etc. etc.” 

Therefore, what we are doing is supiilcnienting the 
Ueng^ Act of 1930 If the Bengal Act of 1930 be 
repraled or exhausts itself by cihux of tims and bs 
re*cuac(cd m tho same terms, then ray submission u 
that this measure which we are consilcnug now will 
not attach itself to that re-enacted measure, because, 
this Bill says m so many words that it is supple* 
meatary to the Act of 1930 and it is not supple- 
mentan to any Act which may be re-cnactra ut 
193 j Tbero is no section m the General Clauses 
Act or in any other law that I know of which 
automatiiatly attracta a supplemenUry measure to aa 
extended measure. 

Sir Han ‘'ingh Gour That was not the point 
1 made. I admit all that the honourable the Law 
Member has said. My point is that if it is only 
extended to a further j^nod and not repealed or 
reKuiacled 


The llonourablo Sir Broycudra Mitter My answer 
to (hat is (hat even to an extended ^ict (his measure 
will not he attractoi because this mcoauie in express 
terms is supplementary to the Bengal Act as it now 
stands and it cannot oe supplementary to aoyt^g 
which may bo different from the present Act. 'we 
Bengal Act has a Sro ycara’ li/e Therefore the 
supplementary Act cannot m any ci cumstances 
survive the five j cars of the Bengal Act or be cxlenaw 
beyond the five years without further fcgislation V« 
soon as the Bengal Act falii to the ground by emus 
of linio or by rrpes) (he aupplemantary Act also laUs 
along with it . 

* To be eciitiHuei 


INDIA’S NEW CONSTITUTION: WILL IT GIVE HER 
SELF-RULE ? 

Dy JABEZ T SUNDERLAND 


T he new constitution for India which the 
Round Table Conference «et out to frame 
haa not yet been completed, but its prin- 
cipal features have been given to the paabc 
many tunes over with considerable fulncss and 
from the nio-t rebable sources, so that one 
not hesitate to speak, of it with considerable 
confidence. All the evidences are that it is to be 
very long, very elaborate, going into ^tensive 
details m many direcUons Of course, thi^oi^ 
with our limited spice it is iinpossible to disimsa 
It as a whole Nor is it uecos ary All that 
we desue, and all that the object which at 
present we have in view requires, is to fand, if 
we may, -ui answer to tho vi^ question wiU 
the new constitution give India self rule, aelf- 
rule in the form of Dominion btatus, or any 
©(her, or will it prolong her bondage ? Is it to 
be a charter of freedom, or a new 
strengthened chain of slaveiy f Where is the 
answer to this vitab tbis fundamental, question, 
to be found ? Let us see. 


Some say it la to 1)8 found in tha fact of 
federation , in the fact that the new conatiCuhon 
is to mM^e all India politically one , is to uiuW 
Sniiab India and the ATaftro Slates a 
single federated government But what has 
that to do with the question of India’s frecvwm ‘ 
■\\Tiile some of the freest governments of the 
world have been federations, some of the worot 
Grannies of the world have also been federation^ 
The fact that India under the proposed new 
constitution is to be a feileration telL us nothing 
whatever as to whether the Indian iieople ire 
to be free or slave 3Vo must look further 

Some believe the answer to our que»hon « 
to be found in the promise of the Bntisu 
Goveninient that under the new constitution 
India 13 to have an enlarged franchi'=e. iJn* 
qoestionnbly an extended franchi e ought to 
make for freedom. But will it m India's case ’ 
AVhether it will or not evidently depends largely 
on whether ludias elections are to be 
general or communal If, as seems somewbit 
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wOl be likely to work a* much for tyranny m 

=u‘XS%S=,.VCj3“1K 

tuncoons “"f" 

luncUooJ or pirU ol th« oe" „iSi bmJs-'> 
Bnta.o m i.U on reluninc in her omi nm 
unniUms on any condition to turn over to 

“S r S'in.l Hint tho^ ‘ro^ry.l.on; 

The !nrt“ittanl oi them me ih. follo.mi: 
four 


=.t-^ 

’AuL “SSmUrSm S.3p"in 

million, of her iroal.h Unde, J. pcij.^ 
new oonsutution for In lia. all tluJ is w h 

m “un* voSesTut dlo be^runiver 

siuca of Europe and America. Moroorer tlic> 

tTvnn^r ‘I*® r Xi.?tS 

doing die main work the gnancea. 

ihe expert work of managing 

Rniwh men hold positions nboTO them m iwwer, 

iZom ml p«y hut it i. nearly ntay* 

Mmn CLUnS, manaseri leicmtmits ncc»n^« 

lhat do the intricate, elaborate, and reauy 

iSorU^t work. Therefore, 

rdSn wUaierer for beliemg that Indiaa 

fi^ces would sufTer if transferred at once to 

Ka men This would bo justice to India, 

“^“‘^G;^r°Bntam"7s to control Ltdi^ 
-defence that is. 


1 Tn tha new consutution which is to ^ 
oaen.1 to Iho Indian te,"’°lSt 

Indiaa foreign the real India, 

mean I It ‘Jjf* t, qI tit^ [adiaa 

SySmr4%"-h‘""'>lo.'Sl.‘o,X'S 


any official to represent h» . no^ 

any ambassador mmistor g,J^ cannot be 

m^mamtinj my '“SS by .« Tlf' 
recognised as a nation > nations of the 
she can hare no place ttm ? to be a nation 

^orR To aU the world tU^ ^ ^ q ^ 

at all, but simply a subject pro 
Britmn ^V111 .t® 

nnylhinz but India » finances. 

o Bntam is ho Mnl ,3 to say in 

both Home and j- remain in the 

financial matters 1"^^ Britain Of the public 
absolute power of Gr^ tale all 

revenue of the and pensions of 

she wants (for the s^ « ^ tj,g support 

British officials serving lu^^'^ , and for h« 

of Britain 8 “nroiy X .^undertakings of nU 
military and ^impenali to “o , for tho< 


irmy What does control oi .. ‘‘T \ 
England po> essed a large minj and it w^ts 
oontroUed by Germany or France, or Jap jn 
and if England had not a single eoldier unier 
could 1. b. h.ld fh 

lhat she was free or of tl a 

exactly illu»trate3 what British control ot the 
Indian aimy means. Does ^ ?hoUy m 


Indian aimy means, looes ud> .‘v-ii,. . 
know that nny nation whose army •• 

. —.1 g. foreign power w under serious 


the control o* <» .v....*.. 

and dangerous boudage r .it 

BriUia s argument for reUimng control of 
tbe army for a long period is that >1 '* n“e*=^y 
for India 3 protection This Gandhi denie-s as 
docs practically all India. Let us see the ground 
(or tneir denial 


military and ,*‘l’P®"'*^ii^wej'*Mything*’ for tho^e 
kinds) before “re absolutely vital 

government expenses ^ such aa educa- 


klllUS) lyLiwiv .rL.rh are aosoiws**/ 

government expends wmen ^ ^ 

to the nation s 'f.^nd the I.keu India 

Uon "initation. “Ij^out Britain a consent, 

cannot make a lo-m « ^ j,„j Bntwn 
m matter bh” j” , nam» “ •“' 

can mike loans in ^ui her 


can mike loans in inui — 

without India 9 wher a load that « 

national debt higher fiiun^a 

already crushmg m >to “ causes of Indiaa 
chum that one of and l^ Bntam e 

terrible impovcnshment |'®®,r^3"’<„„trol has taken 

control of India m many 


For some time past Bntam has been 

accustomed to keep in India a Bnti h force of 
about CO 000 men A self ^mg India would 
dismiss these, but she would have ample inihti^ 
strength without them There is a regid^ 
well trained Indian arniv of from 
ISOOoO men commanded by BnUsh otfaeera 
Of course, tins army India would retain In 
addition to these there are the smaU armies ot 
the Pnaoe-s numbering all together from 
2a,0(H) to saOOO Then, •"’Twyrtsr.t 


control of ker \nan<x3 Ihu 

r:.^'srfuX A'Siu." 


the i'nneeii, numoerms oi* wsv...v. .w... 

2ol 00I) to saOOO Then, as tcry imTOrtant, there 
un great body of highly ,tram^ and exi>eriericed 
aoldiCTS who Served m the prld \\ ar and at 
tbe clo-e of the war were brought baR to 
Indui. dis.irmcd and sent to their liomes. Iheir 
Bntish officers declared these men as brave and 
a, efficient as any of the Boldiets of Curopo. 
How many of these are now living and ht tor 
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mUitory service is uncertain, but probstbly not Table Conference by his Bengal and other 
innea if anj less than half a million But even Onliaances irhich equ-Uled, if they did no( 
It we say a uiird of a million, this would give eurpass anything that preceded them 
India, in all, tonlay, at least half a intllion Nor is this ^ Even the national Legislaturo 
men, as thoroughly trained ind as c/Heient as is to be %? constituted as not only to be alwiys 
solera m the world The only weakness under the Viceroys control, but as actuallj to 
officer®, fit to command for uphold and etrengthen hia autocracy This is 
the Bnti'di Government has hitherto practically to be brought a^ut by the foBoiving plan, 
refused to allow Indians to be trained for ^esa namely, b> making the num^r of memoers of 
positions But this weakness is only apparent, Ae main national Legislative body very small 
not reid, for the Indian Government would, of (only 300 fox a, population of nearly 3oOOOO,OOOj^ 
course, invite the Bntish officers to remain in aud then, of this very small number, giving an 
command until Indians could bo trained to M unju tly large proportion to the Native States 
•■ueir place®, which good authorities say could (not elected by the people but appomted by the 
be effected in at mo«t two year® It has been Pnnecs and sure to be conservative] and an 
declared m certam quarters that this plan unjutBy large proportion to ceitam mmorities ' 
of officenng the Indian army would be block^ (that con be controlled by the Governineut), and 
by the fact that Bntish officers would refuse tilling a considerable number of scats with direct 
to Eer\Q under an Indian Government The nommees or nppomtecs of the Goaernnient, the 
answer is, Bntish officers are by no means membero of all these taken together bemg sulh 
indispensable , there are oUiers from other cient always to form a majority of conservative^ 
nation® equally able who could easdy W of die hards of government supporter® Thus 
obtamed gay from Germany, France, aImo«t any O «a is to be pded on Pelion” It is not enough 
of the European States or from America that the Viceroy is to be made an autocrat, 

Ga„ah, a.d to great £oUo.nng be!, „eU|«. feiV™ pto ofto gS^erliSeaK’r to 

^*^**'’ I p&accful and fnendly iinancc, over everything, nut his power is 

f cbwf Ic|;iativo boiij being 

India does to the League of Nation®, would be hshioned (the ‘dice so loaded ) os to m»uro 

that he "hall ^ also have the suW of tho 
d dwger an®es, they bclievo that m he strong i^,,jature in all his nutocmuc Mwer, thus 
mi itory resources named above and in the jo ihe world the impression that he is 

fp Ji’i" ' 

to retain military control of the country for an ‘ ® 

indefinite tern/of year® India believes that am to 


humilintion and an 
and will not endure 


appears to bo no way m which In ha wall be able to 


treat as ant last } tc^oy has aerpo^essul. ^ m Anirit^ar 'SVdi this mean self tide for 
In other words ho is to have power to dismi s k" >TUi uus uitan swu 

mmistpieant h,l mil »b,di racrnl lhar, m i,, t toll that under tht utw con<lit»tion 
rvhat ho ^may claim to bo a t mo of „aj to appoint Viccroja on 1 

emtrLency, lie , n,io^,o ~»nnirv l*rO>inciai Governors who can bo Iru tol not 

ev-en dismiss the Legidat^, and ^ autocratic power m these inys ? 

by arbitrary edicts o i , The answer w where lina Indii m.y suJi 

«acllj assurance? Sul Patnek Henry I know no 

RowUtt Act-, ''Tr«Hn mmS? »■«? o/jul„ing the future lut by ibo 

atrocities, just as Lord Iiavm dil in injtMI, „ , « . ^ 

bv cdicu which caused tUo imiinsoniucnt of more Suck then jms the four mam “renn iucn» 

Umn COOOO thigh In bon authorities say more (there aro others Wt thuo are Uio wo*t 

ilinu lOO.OOdt of Inhas worfhicel tiUzens and importaiil) which Crreit linluu makes an 

filled the land with unpanlonable uses of phyeusil inJispeu«ablo part of the n«>w coiisutuuon 

fo^ anl mil ns Lord W dlmgdon haftened wkicfi rk« is (ranimg for the Indwii iwoph 
W do at the clo-vof the seconl London Iboond Unkr such a consutuuoo, will Indii powo-s 
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eclfnilo m any ?en»e whatorer not to aay 
Dommjon Status? Instead, will 
hell m abject bondage, as really as P«‘ 

The chains with which she is to 
le «,»iTOh,t iliBeient m fo7m and ker "U 1« 
sbehtlv loncer m this direct on anl inthtt.'O 
« to allow^er a l.ttlo more liberty of movement 
m her^^ndage but are they not to bo chains 
still, Chuns of steel as strong and as b Iter a 
tho-o of Iho past have ever been 7 

Xn7^TV>fS i » 

and Loid Birlcnhcad are 

fifty Tears and a, century 

.hf-”£lhoS 1- 

infers 

receive at once? . rn,ti» i« not 

at any definite tune at aiu cv j 

Of fifty orahunlroiL ^,U ihat be* 


The British are not abler than the Indi^ leaders. 
They ore not more hoaonrable. Their LnowlM.e 
of India and its needs u much infenor Ue 
only thing that can poss bly be nccomphsh^ 

by the n-ervatioua in Indus view, is to enable 

&itain to hold Ind a fa t for so many years 

**^” 11 *^ such an additional penol of forced »ub]« 
Uon would improve the Indm people or make 
them la any way more fit for ^f rule, there 
might be some excuse for the delay But how can 
ptolongition of bondage with its buniiliatin„ 
and degrading influence and with the irritation 
on I feeling of injury hostdity an I antagonism 
which It inevitably creates fit men litUer tor 
«clf ‘njTcniment ? The declaration of GUiistono 
shoi^i be heixieil 

LveiT rear and ciery month that a subject 
iwoole are tept under the administration of a 
clcs^ic povernment re ideri them l»s fit for free 

■DStltUUOO*. 

If such a Uehy would mile tho iron ftT 
more willing or more easy on the part of Bntam 
that mi_ht do wmeUung to justify it But bow 
can postpone aeni make Bntuii 4 mors willing or 
ibe uansfer uisiit* There ses-ms reason to 
bcl eve that the cflect will be the exact opposita 
Every vear of delay wdl menuse British inve t- 
menu in India and other entmglcmcnts between the 
two countnos which of course will tend to make 
separation more difficult Every year will inenriM 
.t.r^..ki.A A»ht «hich Bnuun is Piling on Ind a. 


writtca on. Furthtrniore, 

/,ta I. » .« in kin'. oI 

lhal contrel » » bf „ u 

■“1i? “Si, .ni >k.j^p'ry“ii r .w 

• TVhen the irtuni^ 

London lujund T^»ble 'imt of ‘hem as 

the papers m impreeawos they 

.ayinz lhal one of ^e u> London 

had recta ted from thM lotenJ trrr to 

WM that treat Ilntaio dw and that ibo 

Tdnquisb It* ?la which «aa bew* 

objcei of the new t^idom bat to bc4d 

framed «at not to under Bntiah 

her firmly and „ hanoooy with a 

dominancei. TW oa the new ecu 

.P«th made by Mr Mar^a*^ el 

siituuon , «TOrt^ ra ^^ 5 ^ to the 

January 13 IWu ^ bntoh Gcnwromoit e« 

word “DCtet 


separation more difficult tvery year wm mcnrire 
thepubbe debt which Bntun is piling on Ind a, 
an 1 through this elrenglhen her fnp, since mo t 

S i". &kl I. OW.J loBntoT,; 01 

the <trongef her gnp, lbo_ less willing she wiU be 
to let ga So that these lelaya, mstosui of be ng 
paths to India s self rule, seem '>cnous obsUcles 
in the way of her alWinmg it within any vi ible 
lime if ever 

India feels indignant that rocrvations of my 
km I are imposed on her la «he not a groat 
civdued. hutoru, notion, Utot has ruled herself in 
ihe past for two or three thousand years without 
reser^ioRS occupying a place of honour md 
influence in the world second to that of no other 
nabon ? Cannot such a nation rule itself now 7 
If not why not ? Has hundred an 1 seventy years of 
Bntish rule caused such ilegeneration in her that 
she cvinot do agam what she did for «o long a 
pcno>\ w th duungui hed ucce-^sT In lui feels 
ia<uli^ by these reservations 

fche also dislrnsts their mcsuiing l\ hat can 
th«r real moaning be 7 Are they not another 
•‘smoke.screen’’ such as die doclares she has 
expenencfd so often from her pre^nt foreign 
rukrs ? Is not otK-nng so-called «elf rule with 
th««o reservations on the part of Great Bntain. 
Uiotber iD-tanco of protessicff to give without 
leidiypvmg? Of “giving wiih one baud an! 
takinj; back with the other ?^ 

i^der the name of granting India «clf-rule, 
Jobs not Bntam by the«e re«ervaLon8 really 
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refuse to give her self rule ? If I may quote the 
iMguage of the Editor of 2\ao J/idta (Ma^X 
‘ In holding out to India so-called «elf government 
frith the'e limitations attached, are India a foreign 


lords offenng her anything ffhatever but the 
trappings of self government without «elf govern 
ment at all ? ' These are vital que«tioiis. All 
ilulia 13 asking them with intense earnestness. 


THE “BACKWARD TRACTS” IN FEDERAL INDIA 

JATTNDILI MOHAN DATTA, m sc , n l 


T he future of the "backward tracts ' m 
Federal India is not recenmg that 
degree of attention which it should 
The phrase “backward tracts has a technical 
significance Sec. 52 a of the Government of 
India Act empowers the Governor General in 
Council to declare any terntory in British 
India to be ‘backward tracts Those W1 
and forest areas which are inhabit^ by 
primitive peoples, comparatively backward in 
civilization, tv ere declared at the time of the 
introduction of the ^^ontagu Chelmsford 
reforms of 1919 to bo "backward tracts” 
within the meaning of sec. 52 a The cQcct of 
declanng an area to be “backward tracts” is 
to place a complete statutory bar to the. 
legislativ c authority of the legislatures. Central 
or Provincial, within such area 

Certain areas were considered so backward 
that they have been wholly excluded from the 
reforms, c </, the Chittagong Hill Tracts in 
Bengal, Angul in Bihar and Onssa, the 
Laccadif e Islands and Minicoy in Madras, and 
Spiti in the I’anjab Isotifications under 
sec 52 a provided that no questions may bo 
’asked about such tracts, and no subject 
relating to it may be discussed, no projaosals 
for expenditure need be a oted and no power 
to make laws for them bo left either to the 
CentriJ or to the Provancial Legislatures 

In other cases, the exclusion is not 
60 total , the rcserfcd half of the prOMiicial 
Gofcrnnicnt is gifcn full discretion in 
applying or refusing to apply new Jaws 
made by the pro\incnt legislature In 
addition, the powers of tlie Gof emor- 
Gcncrd in Council to apply or not to apply 
any all India statute remained Such partially 
excluded areas an? Darjeeling in Bengal , Uio 
Agency tracts in Madras , LaLaul in the 


Panjab , the Santhal Parganas, Sambalporo 
and Chota Nagpur in Bihar and Onssa and all 
the hill and forest tracts in Assam The 
degree of exclusion vanes in difTcrcnt areas. 
Darjcchng IS totally excluded in every souse, 
except that the Bengal Legislative Council 
may frame laws which may bo applied bj 
executive order A recent minor amendment 
to the Bengal Municipal Act was introduced 
by an Executive Councillor and not by the 
Minister concerned In other areas tho 
legislatures have furtlicr powers They vote 
the necessary expenditure for them , ques- 
tions may bo asked about them , and subjects 
rchtmg to them may bo discussed In Chota 
Nagpur, Sambalporo and tho Santhal Piugauas 
the Minister exercises tho authority ov or o' c^y 
transferred subject All the backward tracts, 
which arc not totally excluded, (except Barjc^ 
hog and Labaul) are represented in the 
legislatures of their province. 

Besides these toclmically “backward 
tracts” there are other areas nhich arc not 
subject to tho Reforms. For cxamnle, m 
the Central Prov inccs in ccrhaiii sclicdided 
districts, tlic Scheduled Districts Acllii'l 
reserves to tho Executive tho solo power of 
deciding what laws shall bo Apjihcd but (hey 
arc not ‘backward tracts” m the cof'tdn- 
tional sense. These tomtoncs do not form 
part of any constituencies, but ore subject to 
(he authonty of 'Mimstcre Sncli arc is rnay 
be described ns “excluded anas” 

Out of a total area of 1,018,621 sq miles 
for tho Governor’s pyovmccs, die backward 
tracU cover an area of J07,*)00 tq mile*, 
containing a ponuhUon of some 13 nnllioiw 
out of 244 milhoDS (I'lJI CensusX 

^10 Simon Commission's find «ugCT>t»oii 
m regard to them is Uiat it is ]k>«iiI)Ic (o 
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reduce the number and extent of the 
back^vani tracts. There are no back 
ward tracts m Bombaj, m the United 
Provinces, and xn the Central Provinces 
The excluded areas of the C P have been 
gradually brought under the ordinary reforms, 
by forming them part of ordinary conatitu^ 
cies, and removnng minor disabilities The 
Panjab Government state that there is now 
no need for the special treatment of Spiti 
and Lahanh The Bihar and Onssa Gov^ 
ment recommended that large parts of Chota 
Nagpur, the Santhal Parganas, etc. need 
not be retained m a special po»iUon 
But there arc areas, the inhabitants of which 
are primitive and in a lower state of civilua 
tion than their neighbours aud where there 
w no material on which to found poUu^l 
institutions. Such areas must co^ue to be 
treated as “backward tracts ' Thev do not 
ask for self-determination but for security of 
land tenure, freedom in the pursuit of their 
tradiUonal methods of Uvobliood and the 
reasonable exercise of their ancestral customs 
Their contentment does not depend so much 
■on rapid political advance as on expenenced 
and sympathetic handling f 

■from economic subjugation b> tucir 

neigh^u^^^^ Commission think th^ the 
principal dulj of administration ts to uca e 
these ‘^peoples to stand on their own 

feet.' They also find that “the typically 
backward tract i- a depd 

no provinciallegislature li hkelv ® 

eithlr the will or the mean=, 

special attenUon to lU 

ments. Expenditure ‘o 

benefit the areas from which elected 

tives are returned. Onlv 

for the backward tracts is 

centre does it appear likely a j. 

be adeciuately discharged. the ontlaj 

which 13 neccLarj for th<^ adminuto^ 

and development ought to fall 

funds m so far as thej do not pay tor them 

therefore suggest thvt thej do ^ 
like the minor admimstraUons to^ placed 
entirely outside the borders of Governors 
provinces, as that would mean 
^ditional expense, but the Central Govern 


ment should uso the agency of the Governors 
for their adminutratiou, and by resort to its 
control of the all India services should enlist 
from the adjacent prov mces the services of 
officials famibar with local methods and 
possibly members of provincial and subordi 
nate services should bo obtained from 
provinces The arrangemente proposed for 
partially excluded areas contain even greater 
compheaUons For partially excluded areas 
the Government would decide how far such 
local legislation should apply to them The 
extent to which the Governor will act lu 
consultation with the Ministers is to be 
related by rules made by the central 
authority 

In other words, instead of horizontal 
djarchy as at present, » e, control over some 
sub|ccts of provincial admmistration, we 
will have vertical or temtonal diarchy, i e, 
in backward areas the Ministers even with 
full provincial nutooomy, will act as glorified 
secretaries of the Governor, often a senior 
I c >. officer If the present powers under 
sec 5* V to declare any area to be 'backward 
tracU be vested in the Governor-General 
iQ Council to that extent real provincial 
autonomy will be a sham 

If the elected representatives to tho 
provincial legislatures, often elected from 
contiguous areas, do not find any mterest in 
the development of areas with which they 
are closely associated, there is httle reason 
to think that a member of the Central or 
bedera! Assembly, presumably not a repre- 
sentative of or elected from these areas, will 
be any more ready to grant funds than tho 
proviDCial legislatures The Assembly will 
have httle or less local knowledge than the 
provincial Councils , and in the voting of 
grants for the “backward tracts ’ within a 
particular province will, more or less, be 
guided by political reasons or other extraneous 
considerations. Further to the extent these 
grants are subject to the debate and vote 
of the kssembly, the Gov emor or Governor 
actuig viith his Ministers will be subject to 
the control of the Assembly IIis or their 
actions will be open to criticism, at least 
open to pohtical pressure , and thus real 
provincial autonomy will be at a discount. 

II on the other luiud, the respective 
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provincial legislatures be made responsible 
for tbe administration and welfare of tho 
“backward tracts” within thdr areas ; and 
fixed subventions for a definite period 
earmarked for the development of these areas 
be granted, most of these objections will 
disappear. There will be no vertical or 
territorial dyarcliy within the province. The 
actions of the hfinisters or the Governors 
will not be subject to annual review or 
criticism at Dcliii, and tho provincial Govern- 
meats will not Jiavo to approach the Central 
Government with a bowl in hand every year. 
Any mismanagement or misapplication of such 
earmarked funds will be scrutmized with a 
scanning eye at Delhi and if the klinister 
responsible fail to secure a renewal or 
augmentation of such grants, they are most 
likely and readily to be brought to the book by 
the respective provincial Councils. The chance 


of any conflict between a provincial legisla- 
ture and the Central ouc will bo lessened ; and' 
whatever chances there may be a declarationi 
that all icskiuor// powers arc to be vested at 
the Centre wUl put an end to it. 

If full provincial autonomy is possible im 
tho N.-W. Frontier Provinces with a sub- 
vention fixed for years, if it be thought' 
possible for a deficit Oris&a or deficit Smd, 
full provincial autonomy is not likely to be 
jeopardized if the provinces receive a sub- 
vention in respect of the backward tracts. 
There will be the greater tendency to develop 
thcaO areas in the hope of getting laiger 
grants. The Central Legislature wiH not be 
powericas ; but wiU exercise its power of 
cnticisoi and of granting subventions to 
better and more eflfective purposes. ^Ve- 
appc.ll to our leaders to pay more attention to 
those “backw.'ird tracts.” 


PARLIAMENTARy PROMPTITUDE AND POSE 
OF GENEROSITV 
Bv HE.MENDKA PRASAD GHOSE 


A t a time when the Government of India 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
balance riicir budget the British 
Parliament has decided that tho cxtraordinaiy 
charges of £13,000,000 in respect of ludian 
troops employed m the last world War should 
bo borne by India. This decision, relating 
to a huge sum which India was actually made 
to pay bO long ago as 1918-19, possesses a 
melancholy historical interest. 

Tho following coinmuniqtte has been issued 
on tho subject by tho Government of India ; 


“On the JOth June, a resoluuon w*a mornl 
10 both Houses of the Bntuh Parhuaent in the 
following turns : , 

‘IVheKsa hy a rcsolutioo passed on tno JUb 
beptembu «»d the 2oth Kovembu Iflit rtspoctivelx. 
House consented to chaijra umo laduia 
n;rc&ue4, snbiect to eertain conditions, the onimarjr 
pay and olhu ordinary changes of Itnliah aad 
Indian troops despatched out <o[ ladia /or aervice 
JO the Great W'ar aa wtU as Uie ordinary charges 
of any Tcsacls hclonguig to the Gorerntnent ol 


India that might he employed ui those expeditions. 

‘And whereas by a resolution pass^ on lh& 
f4tfi March 1917 thw House roascnteil to a coalrt* 
bulion of illOOOOO.CW charged upon the rerenuea- 
of India towonla tne expenses of the war, 

‘And wbcrcaa the Goicmment of India, dairou^ 
of aiToiding further assistance to His Majesty a- 
Gorerniaent hare prorisionally and subject to the 
consent of (hts House met out of the n.rciiuea oj 
India further extraordinary charges in nsjiect of 
Indian troops cmplojcd in the War, 

‘Ind iiheresa the Goicrnment of India a« 
desirous of bcanng finally such further cstraordi' 
na^ charges to Uic extent of £lJ,tOO,(XlI. 

ihja House consents lJut tho exiraonlinary 
charges of i.l3l}00,CUd aforesaid ahall be borne by 
Indian rcrcnuca.’ 

To prcicnt any poa&ihlc luisundertfandmg ** ^ 
noufiof that tho adojHiOn of this rcsoluiion laipOiis 
DO new burden on toe finances of Indjk U merely 
nvufariXtf in a form^ ruaninr a j>syra<-ut acinaJly 
made fa 191S-19. Tho circumstances are briefly 
as Igltowa . 


“In iHirsuancu of a re*oJuuon 
Xadiao Jmjanal Jvi-gislstiro Council on IWn 
{-..pteinWr I'dlb the Gorcraiacnl of Indu a.:ru« 
to accept Uw charge against luJun tvTWtic* 
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£l%G0000i> ID addiUon to the on^nel eontn 
tatioD oi £103 miUio&s nuule W Indm tn ldl7 
towarde the expeosea of the (ireat War Thia 
addiQoaal pajmcnt of £13 GOO 000 iras to oorer the 
specific Items of expenditure suctx as nonaal 
i-harya and temponiy scoommodatiOQ for Indtao 
troops m excess of the ordinary establishment 
exp^diture on the Indian Defence Torce and the 
casiialty peneiona of Indian troops. The acceptance 
of chai^ of this oatore against the recennes of 
In lia 13 subject under the terms of Bection 22 of 
the Government of India Act to the eonsent of 
both Houses of Parliament. This formal regular 
uation was delayed by the eonsideratiOQ of other 
claims arising out of the tVar These consisted of 
claims and counter-claims in many cases for Urge 
sums of money bkwcoi His Msjesty s Government 
and the Government of India and raised qnestuMis 
of pnnciple which led to a prolonged discussion 
A nnal settlement of these claims and counter 
claims has now been reached on the basis of no 
farther payment by either party Tku gitllement 
mean* Vint iMe Ooeemment of In/tu* art noic 
reltned fro n ike paaatblt heaty ad^ixiionai elaim* 
and a way has thus been clewed for secunng the 
formal oonaent of Parliament to the payment of 
£13,000000 which as already stated was aetnally 
mue in 191S 19 (Italics guts Ed 1/ Rd 


The drift of the words wlucli have been 
italicized above is that the Bntish Parliameot 
has >er> gcoerously consented to accent 
onlt £13,000,000, though it was very likely 
that on n stnet calculation much more could 
ho demanded from India To stnke such a 
poso of generosity cannot servo any useful 

f urposc. For, as “the Great War" was not 
ndia’s war, she was not bound la ]u»tice to 
contribute even a picc towards its expenses 
That it has taken fourteen years for the 
Bntish Parliament to show this genero ily 
13 a proof of ita remarkable promptness. 

According to the statement published in 
the Report of the Controller of Currency for 
1931 32 the total interest bearing obbgaUoua 
of the Govomment of India on 3Ist 'farcb, 
1925 were Rs, 907 02 crores and since that 
time — year after year — without a break tie 
amount has increased, reaching Rs 1212 52 
crores on the Slst March, igS**. the increase 
m 1931-32 alone being Rs. 42 G2 crores U 
the capacity of a country to repoj its debts 
without undue stram bo the only entenon 
for determining the amount of its Public Debt, 
then it must be said that the Pubbe Debt 
incurred in India must be viewed with 
anxiety and alarm Under the circumstances, 
had England paid tie sum of £13,600/>0<> 
(i.e, Rs. 20,40,00 000) with which she bad 
already saddled India and to which unjost 


saddkng legal sanction baa now been given, 
India would have gained much relief and 
Ks. I,O2/)d,O00 a year would have been saved 
on interest. ^Vhat the effect of such action 
on the political situation would ha\o been 
need not be discussed. 

In arriving at the decision given exprea- 
sion to in the communique the British Parlia 
meol seems to lay speual stress on the 
Resolution pasacd by the Indian Impenal 
Legislative Council on 10th September, 1913 
That Resolution ran as follows 

•That this (Connell recoeniMS that the proloaga 
tioft of the War justifies India 3 tafang a Uxger 
share than she does at present in respect of the 
coat of the mihlary forces ru^ed or to be raised 
10 thia cioaatry and recommends that each lat^ 
shan be to the extent and nnder the conditions 
and 8afe-gnards indicated in the speech of the 
Hod ble fAnance SIcmber in movmg tins 
Resolution 

It has a history bnsfiuig with peeuhantics. 
Though it was the usual pmctico to leave the 
moviog of Resolutions to ooo-oincial ATembers 
of the Council, this particular resolution was 
moved from the Government benches by the 
Finance Member, Sir MJliam Meyer It 
emanated, therefore, from the Government. 
And then the ofScial Members, after support 
log the Resolution, refrained voting on 
it, leaving the decision on it to tho non 
odiciat Members. Thus tho non-oflicial 
Members were placed in a peculiarlj cm- 
bamssing position Before Uus Resolution 
was moved it had been decided by the 
Council (14th Alarch, 1917) to make a con- 
tributioD of £100,000,000 from the revenues 
of India towards tie expenses of the A\ ar 
Even prior to that— at the outset of the 
war — a Resolution had been passed by both 
Houses of Parliament (November, 1914) that 
the coat, i.e., the ordinary pay and other 
otdinary charges of tho militar y forces des 
patched or to be despatched out of India and 
tic orduaiy charges of vessels placed by 
the Government of India at the dispo al of 
the Admiralty should be chaiged upon the 
revenues of India. 

Under the strict application of the terms 
of this Resolution India's Contribution 
amounted to £30 millions to the end of 1918 
1919 

Then as the Finance Member said in 
movu^ his Resolution 
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We have also to take into account the fact 
that, m order to be prepared for cvcntu^Ucs on 
our own frontiers, we have had to expand oar 
military budget very considerablj in connection 
with re-armament and miLtary eiipplies generally, 
the development of road communication and bo 
forth." > 

The result was that, whereas the normal 
net militaiy espenditure before the War was 
£ 20mUUon, in 1918-19 it stood at £ 29 
million. Then again India had to bear a share 
o£ the expenditure in Persia classed as 
' Pohixeal’’ as also charges similarly classed 
in respect of militia on the North-West 
Frontier. The Goverment of India also 
relieved the British Government — with effect 
from the 1st of April, 1918 — of the cost of 
the European section of the Indian Defence 
Force debitable to England. 

The position was thus suuunarircd by the 
Finance Member on the 9th September, 1918 . 

*Tn 1918-19 we ahnU haie to defray £500,000 
aaditioual for pension charges, £9,000,0CD to 
coonecnon with our JiabJities for a ooiro^-ooet 
Army, as it may be collod, ineludiog the increased 
emoiuroenta sanctioned for Indua troops, £ 3 
million m respect of Indian troops Imee, and 
£ 200,000 in respect of tho European section of 
the Indian Defence Force , working lo a total 
of £ 12 ? million ’’ 

In addition to all tlicso the Government 
of India in effect lent a sum amounting to 
£ 83 million to the British Government by 
investments from the Paper Currenoj and 
Gold Standard Reserves, and through Uie 


(2) “Under special arrangcraeots the shellac 
leq^ements of Great fintain and France-about 
f)0,Cl00 ewk annually— have been provided at a 


price approximately half that ruling m the 
ordinary market.” 

(3) “The mica trade has been stnetiy con- 
trolled, all shipments coming to this country for 
selection Some 126,000 ewU have been supplied 
to our manufacturers and 29,000 cwt. to the 
Allies— the aggregate value being over £1,100000 
On the basis of pnccs ruling in neutral countries 
from three to five times as much as this would 
have had to be paid.” 

(4) ‘ Indian saltpetre has been reserred for 


thereon for the manufacture of gunpowder. About 
90,000 tons valued at £2,200,01)0, have been 
supplied at Axed and moderate prices ’’ 


Buppiiea at nxea and moderate prices 

“The Indian export (of jute)., valued during 
the penod at no less than £13r£)00,000 has 
comprised, in addition to nearly two million tons 
of raw jute, 2,823,000,000 bags and 4,(^3,000,000 
yards of doth. The contract prices entered into 
between the Calcutta hlills and the War Offire 
hot »n 1915 for tho supply of bags for the alliM 
armies have remamed uncHanged for the 
intervening three years, although the 
oommerciaJ prices have greatly increased' 

(6) “Since 1910 the whole exportable »umu» 


(6) “Since 1910 the whole exportable »urdu» 

loi hides) has been purthasod for the W'ar Ouiie 
by the Government of India at controlled prices 
wbicb are considerably less than Ibose for sitnuar 
hides obtained from other sources” , 

(7) “During the period of their ojieratioas tno 
authonty named fi a, the Iloyal Oommissioo on 
\Vhcat Supplies) have purchased in India somo 
4,750,000 tons of vanous loodaiulTs for a total value 
olf neariy £ 43, 000, COX The ship/nente have been 
made available at prices substantially less tnau 
those ruling in other markets of the world” 


UIVBO tuiuiK lu uiuvt kuo nvou 

(8) 'Suieo 1915 some 1200,000 lbs (of opium) 
have been supplied by the Indian OoTcnirocnl to 
Dntish manufacturers.” 


fipeci.-i] reserve for iature copifal rcxiuiremeote 
established in coiioection >vith the traosactions 
of 1917-18. And this ended in a huge loss 
to tJie Indian Treasury owing to fluctnntion 
in exchange. 

This will give U9 sonic idea of the 
iinnncinl sncnEce India had to make in connec- 
tion with the 

To tiie expenditure mentioned above 
should be added the loss incurred by India 
oTOng to tlic low price at which supplies 
were sent from India for England and the 
Allies. 

boon after the conclusion of the Armistice, 
in the December (1918) number of its Trade 
Supplement, The Tiuice puhlislicd an article 
on NVar Supplies from India from which we 
giv 0 below a fciv extracts : 

fl) “About 15,000 tODi (of woltrau) valuul 
at £2,150,000 have been nat here «t fixod 
pnecs much bUow those ruling in oibtr eounirw**’ 


The Government of India were fully 
aware of the financial loss Indw wa^ 
incurring when they moved tho Resolution 
referred to. Wo have explained the very 
diflicult position in which it placed the non- 
ofBcia) Members, many of whom were title- 
holders. Yet the majority of hfembers (18 
in uuinher) voting ' for the Resolution 
consisted of many wlio referred to the 
poverty of the couutiy' and her inability to 
bear a heavy harden 3Ir. Srinivasa Sastn 
said : 

‘If we accept the ftcbolutieii, while we fhxJI Irf 
dotUnug our loyallv to tho Kropire, we ehaJJ ^ 
tho some Uiao be nondicappuig the rt»iion«ims 
Uoveromont which u to be laau^raicd ana which 
IS to undertAke the cipansion of odurauon and 
Muutauoo 011(1 olher ihin^ on o large scale.” 

Maharaja Sir Afantudra Chandnt Xaiidj 
Baid : 

“I quite rcolue.. that iny coiiiiiry it s icry |wr 
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one and that she can hardly aflord to pay the bill 
of a very costly modem War 
Raja Eampal Singh also referred to * the 
pot erty stricken conition’ of the countrj, 
while Rai Sita ^ath Roy Bahadur expressed 
himself thus 


■TTiere can be no qneauon that 
poor country The vast majority of 
cMBot cam enough money to fceep lh«r birfy and 
soul together which will be endcnl from the fart 
that the average income of the P“Pl« " "ihe^ 
about Ra. 21 per capita a year In new of jh^ 

pecuniary help to England 
The Resolution was oppos^ b> the 
following Members -Paudit Mad^ Mohan 
Malavija, Mr G S khapatde, \t V J 
Patel, Mr (now Sir) R N Sanaa and 


a") ™’^ h.°tS''w'‘“ Maharaja Sir Maninto 
Chandra Nandy said. It is a ^t pity tW 
a poor country like India should ^ saddled 
with England 8 Mur espensea in MesoTCtaroi. 
and East Africa,” the Finance Member (Sir 
James Meston) at once denied that it was 
«o He said 

-Ue (the Msharsial ^4 4« « » 

Ike India be»og saddled w 


espenditure in Mosopotnmui and E“t Afncfc I 
hope I d d not misunderetand my Honole mend , 
but if I did not, then I think that he will discoTer. 
if he will examine the statistics in the Namure ot 
oar military expend tnre, that fie It*® “J 
adnsed on this particular top c. Practically the 
whole cost of the military operaUons m 
Mffiopotamia and East Africa was borne by the 
Itnl A Treasurr ’ 


What could not be found under the 
froth of statistics in the ^aITatl\o of the 
Government of India s military expenditure 
for 1918 19 perhaps lay concealed under 
some oUier convenient head ' And after the 
lapse of over thirteen jeira it is making its 
presence felt with the concurrence of the 
British Parliament and the Government of 
India 

It IS a pity the Government of India have 
not explained to the British Go\ ernment that 
India 8 financial position does not justify 
them m consenting to bear the huge 
expenditure of £13,600 000 in respect of 
Indiao troops employed in tlie War for- 
Imperial purposes 

What has India pined by the Ea(uiiiCG» 
Mcanously made for her by the Government 
of India ^ 
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lic«rtcure, and to the perMoaluie^ of Mate of tte 
DUst iQteresUos poets Ttieie are other naefol 

intiolacuoas to this hteratute (e. p M a. 

Paroahagam PiUu a exceUent hide Prun^ of la att 
Lilernlurt) bat we are aaxtoiis to know more about 
this htetature-^peciall; the secular hUrature. When 
will the corpas of the &iRpant poetry be made arailabte 
to people who do not read old Tamilf Cliuons of 
works hke the Pattuj^u the £aitl(otai the 
i^iAtnan lurit, etc. la ue style of P}pe e Karat «a<t 
Njloiijjir (or Viter with th“ test in Roman 
characters, in the style of Dr P h Sabrahmanya 
SMStns mLapptyam an inTaluabie edition now iQ 
the coarse ol pabhcatioo in the Jo <r/ta( of Qnenial 
R^earth. Uuriu —the firat part having been 
published separately already in UJOj are among (he 
most urgently needed desiderata, which wiQ be 
welcomed by hislonans philoIo^isU and siadenia of 
cinlitauon as well as by torers of hteiatara The 
chapter on TiruraHurar especially is exceedingly 
vtlaible, in Dr DkshiUrs nook— his companion of 
the Kural with banskriC works tike the BhaaacaJ 
Gtia, the ArUtasOtlra ol kautilya, the Aema arnttio- 
^lluara, the dfmu Sinht/o etc. by copious qaotalioos 
of ptssa^ of pa^el sentua nu shows how in its 
ideas early Tamil literature of the didactic and 
reflecure kind is idenueal with sirndar Sanskrit 
literature The chapter os dd /i<ntetnu‘iw IruMattoat 
IS a BcholuW cootnbauoa to the subieci the soorcce 
being early tatod literature the aaihor has already 
won distinctioo by his prenous work to chte bnoco 
o( Itkdology The chancers on Uir Srt of War and 
&eMi Lift in Tianiif Lmi gire lucid skeubee of 
ecrU a aspacu of coJture and aonU ts depictsd 
m 0 d Tamil hterature, aod they form quite 
faectnatisg leadiog 

On toe whole thu is a good scboiarly set of 
siudica for which the intcreaced public wdl remain 
grateful to the author aad we hope moie eoch 
stud e» will come from the author a pen— and let ua 
hope editions and translations of some apecunens 
at least Of bangam htenture: 

THE VUIMIBA KtLX I IIl-TORl Ot 
VNClk-Vr AND ilEDI.EV kL KARNkTAkA 
Otorm Jt dforiK*, II, X IPit* » Pfrfara bg Srr 
JL ilcrat & J Dtreeio^ ladMa Jiulong JtrueareM 
institute, bt Aarwrs CUtrsIc Biiibay .stti m(h 
ttluiiratio u of aneunl nwitumriUt, tnttnplumt 
aitJ Kins, and 4 map*. BomUip B. V turtaJo ^ 
S>ns lAJi iutt cloti, Rupee* ody 


ktr George A( hloraca is a recent entnot in tbe 
tijd of Indian studies— his previous work is nos 
much known— and in the pi»»ent work he may be said 
to ra-ikehu entrauco with rclat. The work undlx review 
u a tim rate production aud will do crol C to any 
veieran Indologist,— more so in the case of »e who 
evidently is stdl young and special creJ I I think it 
due to oaf preticaC aachor when ws cuosider jadging 
Irom ha name, that he is a member of tbe Lmo- 
Indian or (loan community of Indian Chnsuana in 
whicb one will not asualJy look for dissmclion in 
IndoloBj — in cp grajhy and sansknt sudica Mr 
Moracs work u a valuable contribuiixi to the history 
of ancient and medieval India. It is only from 
carefully worked dynastic histones gi'mg the trwui 
of political eceaw in particular provinces or tn^s 
that ihe hi lory of India as a whole can be wMked 
ouL Mr Moraca baa taken up the history of an 
important clan ruling in iia various dynasties or notiM 
for a good number of ventuncs in a part of the 


kaanada or Caharc&e'spcaktcg coucCry— ui fact, of 
WesCen karnataka of the tract known m 
Sanskrit literature as Aimlata. It was a very 
gnod thing for ladian history that a finished histoni^ 
sdn^ai like 21r Moraes ^uld take up the stoiy of 
what may be called his home province and the fact 


that (his story has not been properly treated afibrded 
an almost virgin field Co a qualmed scholar— a lucky 
chance for nay ooe. Mr ^loraes book has, acquired 
for smeatific Indian history another large aad 
important tract. 

Tbe work !» based exclusively on ongmal docu 
ai'TOta, ch efly eptgraphical A good portion of W 
matenal has never been atiliz^ before — ^Ir Monies 
baa given the text aad tiaasUtion of some 23 msenp- 
tKms, some in Sanskrit, otheia in kannada, which were 
not pabUshed before aad ha indicatea his indebted 
ness wheiever other scholars helped with tran 
slatioos and la other wsjs There is a geographical 
index of placei in the kadamba couatiy mentioned 
in the lUscnpUoas which u a uaefifi piece of research 
The carcfiil documentatioa of the sources forms a 
mo>t relrcshiog aspect of the work. 

The author has started with the most ancient 
hbtoiy of (he kunula country Tksditioa has tt that 
tbe Mauryas bek) snay over thia tracL The kadambaa 
with their cap tal at Uanavasi come mto prominence 
in (he middle of the Jth ceoturr k D These early 
Eadumbai coat nued till the middle of tbe "th century 
when tbe kunula kingdom was conquered by tbe 
(.halukjas and then it was under the Rashtnkutas 
Coder the early kadaobas. large setUemeuu of 
Brahmans from Notiharn India occurred u tfM 
karnataka land Index thalakyaaod RoshtrakvM 
domnatioa the kadamha house was not extinct. In 
the lOih century scions of the kadamba kula formed, 
new kingdoms, and from that century onwa^ we 
have kadamba dynastiea ruling over ki&gdoma 
targe aod small those of Uangat aod Ooa being th» 
most important about the ruleca of which we nave 
tbe Urroi amount of information Mr Mnraea 
(tests the history of these and the other iei>» 
important kadamba kingdoma with great car^ 
loconsiiucting it from the available epigraphical 
matcnsl whi^ li often very scanty and unsatisfying 
for the smaller kingdoms These various 
kusdoma were abboibm in the \ iiavananata ctnuire in 
tbe llth reolury 

M e have thus in tbia book a reconstruct on of the 
pofutc^ history of a part of Kaiuaiata for a 
thousaix] yeara from the 4th to the 14th century 
Ite author is not content with the political history 
aiwe he has sought also to give a survey of the 
cuKiuiu iitieu of the kadamba states and the 
sectuw on mietnai history u quite a fascinating Burvey 
of BUigmo. idm mslralioo bocial Isfe, VVorfata 
Tra^ and Industry IMncation Literature, and 
InhHOCCura aud S-ttIpture under the Kadambas The 
reader who u not a specialist lo Indian history, 
espe^y on the political side, wtU find these chapters 
most iDteTtoUng hlaally there u the sectiou on 
geographical names aud the appendix gives the 
insctiptions mentioued above. 

On then We we may say that Mr Moraca has 
done lA this book for kuatala what on a larire aralp 
tlM '*** IL C Lhandartav did for Maharashtra, uS 
Ute B. D Baocrji for Ileogal, Orissa and CentraL 

Indued wlut 1 audit GaunsanVar UiraOiand Oiha 
^ “One for Kajputana, to g,ve only a few instances- 
ot toe reconstrnci.rtn r.i .... anoaot proriccisf 
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Ite work 13 indeed a credit to the University of 
Bombay under the auspices of which it has been 
published BarnDg a few mistatca in transhteiatioo 
which are excusable as inevitable mispnnta, the 
pnoting and format arc excellent 

SUMTI KUMAn CitATTFRJI 


rUE SPIRIT BORV PLOPLE % Furan bmgh 
Obfauiable from Ramkruhna ib Sons Doolselters, 
Lahore Pnee Rg 3 

The eminence which was reached by the biLhs 
before the conquest of the Punjab by the Bnti-*h 
was due ui jio small measure to the teachings of 
. r. ^ Quru Nuiak and the nine other Gurus It is these 

RIUVl^I YOU i ioqi Uhilshu Publuhtd bg teachings which are embodied in the book. The 

^he logs Publication Soeieti/ u S A, luitan Agents author nas tried to present them m an intcrestinfc 

Itotent Light Culture TiunceeHg Soiilk India fashion He has dwelt very largely on the relatiot 
Price %2 00 between the Gurus and the disciploi m old times 

Tt .a o krv^i, «,.i4 Di »i fKt. made use of many lilustrations and aiiccdofM 

flMla wifti ill this coDncction Incidentally he has made his 

the term own observations on life and religion Though we 

1 *“"* are nnable to agree with him always it is clear 

iwl i , 1 devoted to a dis^ion that ho is a dap thmfcer and a tan obsener of 

?.Lj , tundamental doctnnra associated with and hfe and manners The languaLC however, seems to 


life and manners The languace however, seems to 
be faulty at places On the whole we ore inchucd 
to think that the boot will bo of use to joung 
Sikhs and to others who want to hare some 
knowledge about the Sith religion 


bVAIUt SASTRV Bg A R b '-uuhraai 
Pibltshed by iogasrama Royajielta \iatrag 

There is hardly any person in the world who 
would not like to kuow atx)ut his future if he can 


underlying the cult i special feature of the hook 
la the attempt made by the author to give precise 
dednitions in English of a number of Sanskrit terms 
Be bases his conclusions in this as iii many other 
matters besides mainly on the Bhagabat Qiia though 
he refers occasionally to the later aysfema of philo 
Sophy The language is simple but condensed 
Moreover the subjects treated of are diffcuit for 
beginners to understand Though we mighi not 

agree with the author in the somewhat scanty regard -;--t — : “r c-j-r - .» ' 

be haa shown to the later systems of nhilotophy and -bniro ias/rou a booklet which deals with some 
and though we are disposed to think that the value of the means of foretellirg the future Our breath 
of the treatise would have been enhanced if more "“X .■¥ so controlled as to ensbio us to haie 
frequent reference bad been made to the works of ^owledge befordmud of what would hajj^ to u 
Sankara Ramanuja and more speciaUy the Voisnava Similariy our shadows tw may bUp us to know ai d 
phiiosophcre on the wholcL^howerer it seems to be forecast toe fuhire But in order to 

a valuable contribution in feaghsh to one aspect of of prophecy man must pr«b« Jw 

Indian philosophy There are some minor loaccuracies, Sundaramdcalswith how tois loffoisto be 
e ff, Pandit Bhagabat Kumar Shastn is deecnba In the course of his book be sp^s of hoj the 
as tie research Mholar Hooghly College CaJeutU diet of a wreon practisini. ^ 
thoquotatiou marks also seem not to have been regulat^ Be should ha>c dwelt more fuLy on teis 
always nloccd 'into sufScient care We hooe greater as practia of this form of lewo without a proff 

system of diet is apt to prove highly lUiigerous un 
toe wholfv however thu booklet will be jinzol by 


always placed 'into sufScient core We hope greater 
care will be taken with regard to these (hings in 
future 


Ib^ who are interested ii 


toe art of proj bocy 
Rajpndra Nath (»H0fit 


COMMUNm blhC.lNG (A i>ainMttit>bl\sheii 
by the thtoso^icnt PubtiaUing House Aljar Me/rar) 
It IS a cotlcction of songs m difTcrcnt longua^ 


DUISANIKA MAHV PKkVACBkNA Bjbeam 
Jnanananda Ptbltshcd It/ ^ Satyanarayaiia Ram 
•and P Rfijan Ra/u Srt '\arasim/ut Bhanxnam P O 
^fan<7i, Dt Heat Oodarary India 

The book contains a senes of four lectures ’i —."xr'. 

delivered bv Swami Jnanananda in Germany including the famous »o«/« J/atorom 

Prof Radhaknslinan says in the foreword The «npl with Jransliteralion and transLition m 

author Swami jnanananda speaks from a deeply Lnglisn 

digcs^ expmence. K IRIEGllLl- OF LDUCVTION (Ihlh a scle x* 

of toe revdations rnade apph/ing 'ahowf Biacaium m India) Bj Ifr 

whito lead to too attainment and rcalizatioa of It is a small pamphlet The scheme iicielop^ 
supremo wisdom The third lecture deals with the id it « quite intcmting and gives all the ni\cssarv 
author's views about the relation between bcience details 

and Religion and IS cbidly devoted to showing how nrvUTlkh t)F Ibl-tM Bo Dr Amite Jieo»/ 


room for rebgion The last lecture treats of tmnscen 
dcocc. AU too lectures testify to the deep Icannni. 
of the author who seems to he quite as conversant 
With ancient Indian philosophy os with 
modem scientific theories. Ho tnw to give a iwtional 
explanation of all that ho haa occasion to bandl& 

In this ago of science and mlcr^ism bwk Mussaimans in suuscqucni unws niauo •»< 

may with profit be consulted by those who www twinlailions lo art aud to civihiaUan. 

a,,iu« n5.e«>» «lU)E«licr ..nOKCuuj lo Ih. "" niiATT.C 

echeme of human life 


In this IretHTC Mrs- Uesaut gives m brnf outloie 
the bcauUet of Islam as a non JIusralmsn *0*"'^ 
peimre them I)y autoonUhro quoUtioos from the 
Qutaii she j roves Low Muhammad K*»c *f '1“??* 
to ^lure and learning as a consequence of which ine 
Miua^mAiis in subsequent Unuw made such ivm«t 


IHlATTACHAIOrjC 
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H\C.Il\h ^^D C\UK oFlHE 
■»K1\ Coiriinttl }j I'Mir-bfd ly J C 

ZJt«/vt iUi I H’tr ('Uitinwe Jiuoflt C'lt-uUi /p 
iVicr I,t l~S 

Tbi.- luun&un^ book <ie.iU vruli the h«s of 
IKisoiial li>giiue ).'crieral lifts elolluii^, Ivuli*. means 
of ihivkuif; contapous diseases ilimatieeffeci lutou 
caiin^ dniiks luJ litues. Lilioiberap; or sun-enre 
■•ex b}^icae uiftssa^ aod ribriition, first aul tteatmeni. 
ej^crciM.* aitil lastly the diti of tbe Indianr 

The book Is fall ol up-to-Jate inforniatioa about 
the il>oie-)is3>i J subjects aiij we hare no bi'siiatjoo 
lu rieoraiutadiii" it to biadib scekeris and parti 
<."_‘»rl} In til- '-itiJeDt commanitx 

kRI'SKCMitt Mtkmui 
TUE KtT TO TlItO-OPUT hj U P 
Ttiewvphy O mpu nj {[nha) IH jt, Ktfiinnale 
B wlay 

This book Is a cheap eJttion of U P 
Uiaiat^k; s lk.ti to Tlieosophy aej an exact 
repnnt o( the oripiial uhtioii Pcst published 
in ISa^ The book is an esposiuoit iq 'he form 
of nucstiona and anaaer^ ol jihikr-ophj and ethics 
lor the stu ly of irhtch the Theosophtcal siortmeai 
mas publicly inaugurated inlbTi. Th- lotxoducion 
secfioDs (leu ftith the aims nod objecta of ibe Tbco- 
sophtral mgresienttlirousb its laiious branch socicua 
as ftcU as theoature ol the fund.vmeaul ttuebmes of 
Tbeewopby, both exoteric and esoteric, id their rduioo 
to nainte and mao Deeper ((nestioat of life ami 
death have boea discusesd with adoutable lucidity and 
there has bees as endeavour to present uiilamdiar 
eoucepta id a tocm as umj te and in aluijpissc as clear 
as peHSiblft 

T1\0 STORIEa by II B BliroUj TArm,^. 
col PiiUuhinii Umik Hipir, ila-lrm 

Th^ little volame eenuins tuo short stonee b) 
IL 1’. li. irhoin ue had not kuoira as a irnter of 
aUintft befoi« we read this boolc. The Ant one 
'’Eatmie A isions'' was first published to l,t^(er June. 
IStib but was not si^pied hr her but by the word 
‘'san)na. ' Lately this word has been ideotilied ib a 
pen name of hen. The second story \n unsolved 
Toysierj ' was contributed to Die ‘'pitxinal Stvniui 
of Dewton in IS'S. Of the two stones this latter is 
more interesting and the skilled arti«ir} of a boni 
story uller is manifi^t lo every line of it. One hovers 
over a strange land of iiuaint iniaginatioo and <|liiunier 
barkgronnd as one goes on to open page alter page 
all condudrd with an UDespvcted finale that innlcs 
one to think and to think dctpl}— an efiecl which is 
rardy achieved liv magurinc story writers 

TtlK* ON THE inTU OL tXXl/LTIMf Bt 
Iru/e Urmul util (' 'I' Ifallealrr J7 a phirnt 
ihilMiAtni Ifiunt, iljir, Ihlrur 

The liook niiJir review is the third voloiue of ihe 
al«irc 'cries. Us aiib lille beui„ “Ls.bl on the I’alh 
k\Kh a new to Auilihittog the haudhci' of 
the otiLinal book “Talks on the path has 
been sjUt lip lulii three jatts and these are now 
issued sciamielj Tne book contains come rules of 
living a truth »e«kuur philicoj Incal life claimed to I* 
Uiscd on an archaic '■anstnt miausctirit and orcli to 
the world ID Its prowiit form by the ilasier UiUncm 
a VTtnl ihccwophical tcaiher UloDsnn,, to the k'hite 
Ixid^e PUB who pUjed a ,rtciit port in the Onoetic 
SJid N«l'atonic toovcmcnis It al«(i couuins very 


eUbMatc exposition of the above aiibnrisrns by Choban 
the Venctitn niiothec great thcosoplucai teacher who 
added other scntcni^ to these short rules and 
which Dovr form ( art of the Uk k 

The book IS interesting reading and the important 
»nb|Mta It deals with awaken big thoughts in oui 
mttid— thour.h(s about the final destto} cf Man, 
though il must Le said not being iheosophisls our* 
setrea we have to take many things ou trust, \Vc 
hop^ howerer the reading pnblic will come to 
know from this hook some of tne inner teachings of 
Theosophy 

Bitiiini Kn. IlANEiUti 


MH\L TIU. Mr-lClVV WD OTIIUI 
TMF*" By Sailinlniit Vii k Gniuian, Mulrat 
Par* HI 

riic -hcirl •■luT\ ic a mulerii literary claze. 
arid this futticulir yrir' cf iKcrafure is cciiifidtred to 
U. iliiMisi i literary ihseovcry for wluch modim 
ftnhis claim excluMie eredu yet <omt of tin* finest 
Rcina .if -h in stone* niclcm if iint lu form at least 
III 'Pint could f>e fbtiod in some of the ancteut 
lialUds and luKs of India I'er.ia, China and other 
coauicica In fiidu the tales iui e a literary bark* 
^>uad exbiuliDg to miUcniiiumi and one of the lato 
cuiapilations date back to ICOO k I) and u vreJl 
knuwi) to stonlo'vn and stadenu of folk lore as 
the (tceaii of suirics (bal/ia Sa^it boyan), the last 
Lteat anthology .<f the Uindu talcs of ancient India 
No leas bnlliant am] stirring are the talcs embedded 
i» ihi Danlif Clironiile.) uf whemn the 

buoisot snd chivalry the romance and haunting 
charm of iht life of Jbijput nen and woi&es are 
nilcetcd 

The spmt of thac Baiput trdeo waa iiaportod and 
naiuralircd tn Duirali literature by the late 
Mr B C Dull who was a dear frMod of 
Nfr U. L iaupta, the father of the talentcil writer of 
\<kat 'kf Muttrutn athl Other Tklet “Uw power Of 
imagioation and her skill of narration hare alrwly 
Imii attestwi by Chat eminenC cnCic and creative artist, 
Nft Ik C Dull as curly aa 1907, m a review of her 
bocik publi-ibod with a preface from Kabmdraoath 
Tagore, la 1911^ \tkat the ihstt-Knn «)nMJciv.i to be 
ihe story in the setica, was translatol into 
EDfdidi and welcomed lu a story rost.-aaine pubhshid 
in Lngtand This success attending her Lcugali 
story in &jgli»b gurb encouraged the gifted wnter 
lo eoranose other tales directly ui EiiRlish, and lovira 
of Indian tales are innlcd to get this charmini; 
coWectioii of stones which has fieeii publuhed m a 
hnady volniae. The old Hindu t jes of &w», tma 
as wiH as Vt Talf of Ihe DtidrfAiJf VcwiA display her 
talent as a nanutor of homily tales of Dengnl and 
f^tem India. The h'latv (.hurm'^t Tale and 
Awlor lajluatnlh reflect the tpint of a devole.1 
(xllextorof talcs hut the stones m which aptiear the 
stamp of her personahly are bnlhant pen piciuies if 
life la the Rujpul Nlugbal fbt first and the 

last tales of toe lofuniei togiiher (nth the Cura^ of 
Me fhifAi aud LVirtfe (tola coaibmc lo ev Oku the 
atoKteihete tho pathos the ttaror the conflict of 
li(Jit and shade of the drama of the Indian iitycn 
•je 1b« wild and Ihe siijiurtuuural elcinEiits of these 
tate re-j^nded to her inborn /la<tr fur the occult 
and the extiaordinary and that u ^hy we rannut 
resist MCtim to the .pell Of her narration go 

soiicwfly aal ardently IS she in loie with her heroiw 
an I heroiQCft that «ho divarens our scepticism 
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i-omplttclj imd wo tonic out nfn^Lol wid hipi^ at 
the end o! the ii-uration of this p:ift<id itory-tcUet 
of Rental Her simplo >it colourful '»l\Ic lends 
uddition il clurm to the liook and we hoi>o that the 
author will conluiup to enneh our modem anthi^oftr 
of talcs by fresh collections of beauty and joj 

KxitnAA Sau 

WjVTEU CI)L()UU*n Ihf Kniiii Desnt, lI’iWi a 
tomcord ^ C Militrt,lOS D H Tara/iotrraUi 
Sons it Cb, Domboy Pnei not nifnlionid 

This pubhcation coiilaiiia bcsidc's a notable 
fortworJ by a well known art enlic (Jue reproifucttons 
m coloure of thirteen excellent water colours bv 
Jlr Kanu Dean! Itc-idcrs of this litriftc are well 
aciiuaintcd with his distinctive vTork We commend 
thc^e reproductions to all lovers of art 

IL C 


In quibblui;: Questions have Uxn framed to serre a 
prenuxlitatoi end and answers given from that 
vanta^ ground 

OUMI’bES of LKjIIT. ISj l^ieaiin Dlnranandri 
Atna IViHtinj Q), US Boyd Siretl, l^os Anyelts 

fkiDK excerpts from Bcrnioni on oriental and f<ei 
dental |)bilosophics and religions Our greatest dilQculty 
u that the duciission in many cases has ended in a 
mere small tvangraph quite unsuitable for discursive 
Bubjocta, Moreover, because of his fondness for 
syniiiolitatioa he has cast history to the four winds 
ffia avthusiostie admiration for JlamLnshna ['orama 
honsa has thrown him oil the histone secaC on many 
an occasion ilia opinions are not generally reliable it 
he has not been fully able to divest himself of bis 
IKUttsan point of view Otherwise in di'Ciis mg many 
themes bo has liccn sublime 


TOHCmiF Mil It" OF TOMOllllOW Coiitmnmg 
casays m interpretation of T L Vaswams roesfiago 
to young India by his admirers compiled by A 
SfiJy/irlitt d^relftry^ Sknltt Asbtytm Rrtfpnr /Bebra 
7)un) 

Thu two last essays by himsdf arc on the Phalli 
Asram which seems to be the centre of his nclivitics 
in connection with his youth movement Vaswam’s 
IS a name to coiijuro with in some parts of the 
country. This is not an undeserved |»opulanty llis 
aitluiBiosm for the welfare of young India is quite 
admiriblc Acconiing to some be is the foremost 
toneeivcr of the youth movement in India’ and hi» 
moremeut ‘is the only ngbc one for the youth to 
follow ” 


IIEUQIOX AXD CULrUUE By T ! Vanrani 
OancAiaihi Co, Madias 

This eontiuns some very noble scnlimenU uttered 
bv a TC:dly spiritually lavanced spirit Jl embodies 
the full text of the thesis I was asked to write for 
the Conference (Kaogn Gurukul anniversary) as its 
president” he says in die forewonl Consoqueally, 
lie find, Its appeal is to irainmation rather than to 
reason and his imagination sometunes »ecms to nm 
awav with him as in one jvlace he calls Einstciu the 
greatest Jew sune Icsus Vccordmg to what cauon 
of comparison these two personalities are brou.,ht 
lo„ether, la more than what we can say Xcithor 
Jesus IS a |)hy sical astronomer nor is Einstein a spin- 
lual preceptor, taking Jesus to be a iustoricaf petkon 
Nor 18 the statement acceptable histoncally The 
claims of Philo and Jo'ephus among the ancients and 
those of Maim onidts and Spmora in the middle age« 
have been Ignored Vor is 1 iiistcm forced info the 
discussion very hsppilv Bit Vaswani has forgotten 
for a moment that all cannot be relative. Withont 
absolute faith in God, man and nature however 
neouircd, discussions lead to uaivcrsal scepticism 
M^ithout an absolute element in our knpwltdge the 
theory of UelaMvity itself would be emptied of aU its 
conleiits However with such lapses here aoil therev 
the discourse is very edifying 

INDIA’S UELIGIOUto QUE&TIONS By Bee J 
tv R jSetram, Indore Cfirisltan Literature 'ooriet / for 
huha 

mule attempt atansweniig Hindu and Muhammadan 
micstionmgs alvout Christianity by an Indian 
Christian under Euroi«au mspitation Sometimes the 
attempt has tnded i'* 


jugglery with tCEins, aud 


PUVfTICkL THEOSOPHY By C Jinaraiada^a, 
V .<1 Theosonhicnl Piiblishina House, Alyar, Milras 
2nt Fdthon 

It IS fl Ituittee to show the way how to apply m 
various dejurtmenU of humau activity what the 
author takes to be the fundamental Irutos of thco 
60 i>bjr The book po«8CBses all the faults of the 
exaggerated view of a new convert or of the bhucincss 
of j lover Otherwise the book is a readable one 
Ordinary readers will gather much information from 
It 

Dmni SPRANATII VEPCVTArtl !•> 


THE IHELS OF PLEkSUKE By II U /<a«» 

«/ iiiraifUil 

A three act drama dealing with a hnidixr subject— 
the position of the Eurasians, The writer Iu» 
successfully shown ‘ how the Furasuns aro treated by 
the race which begot them ’ It will helji in oivcnmg 
the eyes of that lommuniiy The book is plcasint 
reading 

CU\M'KI.»WVt* 


m&TOKT OF INDIAN CUEHENCk VNH 
EXCHANGE By B E Dadaebanjx, V A i>sl 
l^fcsaor of Economies, IMoins OMcjt, '\ayji'“ 
Second Rerised and Enlarjed Ldilion IDJI 

This tool wav Siht (^Ideebed m 292? sad kss iW>B 
been brought up to 1911 The question of Indian 
currency and exchange has always been a dilhcult 
one for students of Indian CLOUomics, and many 
altempta have been mode to cxplsia the dectlopuicin* 
lucidly Air Dadaelianji is one of the very lew thit 
have auceeeded bo far in providing u detached and 
uabtOB'^ study of the facta of history step bv stej*- 
Aa such the book should be of considerable value lo 
university studenta 

The author has, however, practically avoided all 
cODtrovecsial issues m connection with Indun 
currency and exchange aud has filled to give critical 
estunntes of the facts of history Even sueli important 
questions as the Indian ratio controversy, gold 
Etaadaid, and location of reserves have not b en 
propexly dadt with In these rcsjiocu therefore tat. 
lioA appears to be quite colourless and smgulsrly 
dclicient 

N avNVAU 



BOOK REVIEWS 


TNNEXTYFIVh UNOCUTs Bif Bant Deg 
PiUifliiil bg V Ikg, Choirniighee Oileula /Vice 

The &tt of woodcut with the a^soc)fttcd ctaft 
of linocut lias been revived recently in this conntty 
The t>eaulics of (his puticulsr branch of the 
^phic arts with US rich pUy of lipht and shade 
and with Us intiiLitc variation of the decorative tine, 
iS well known (o every lonnovssear The woih nnder 
review IS a beautiful exampk of the craft bciiiir a 
portfcdio of iwcnlv five tigiicd artists proof' The 
artist 21iv> Rani l>ey is a mcQiW of a Limily wiib 
artistic gifts and has shown eonsideiahle promise 
hcrwlf as cm !« seen from this portfolio one example 
of winch IS reproduced m this issue on p. ISO 
IS to be eoiirratuktcd on her happy choice of suhiccta 
which are mamlv concerned with various ospcilsof the 
TilUgo life of ifengaL ifer execution shows {;ood 
deal of talent iii the di po ition of the decorative 
Ime and in the balancini; of light and <hade Tlie 
book IS well worthy cf a place in the art lover a 
collection 

Knur Natji kiiiTTrajcr 


FRENCH 

It' VNCIENNEa CIV ILlsVTlON-' PE 
I IMIE jKir Onstan OaHiUlliertCk^rye <le CnH/ rettre* 
a I 4 focHWr ’Jen iMIrte le Strasbawm) T’anx 
i brains Jr«ia«f Coiin IJ>0 (C‘il<rlioii IrHutiul 
Ciiii Seetion liUi'ioire ti Viencc' ffttnomique* 
\o IJJ pp SICJ !O fr jO 

k good luiumary account of the civduaiioD of 
India from the oldest times to the ead of the 
Ouiaa period with lUst as much reference to the 
political baeVgrounJ as is necessary to aipreciate 
the cultural history The subject is treats chrono- 
logically Vrt and Literature as well as PhiMeophy 
and Kchgton receive their proi'cr tteatment, and 
lbi« little work forms a good siKKimcn of the lurid 
and informvlivo vulgantation to which French 
scholarship excels Iricnch rcalcrs are sure to form 
a I roper ijolion of tie ettent and value of ancient 
Indian culture, and the author deserves wcU of 
Indians for ptepanug this sympatheuc introduviwii 
to lliudu culture There are five jdates of line 
drawings illustrating sjiecimens of ancient liHlian 
sculjtUTe and jiainunk, 

StMTl KCU VR CHATItWI 


SANSSRIT 

».IU\ AN \JN VM-sW \RI &eoii.f fhr/ TiWM 
III I <in:l iiMithfl fy Inon/t I isA'iit Alosnis JO-i 
/Vifsh'f /-O 

d<fl«»rirari u the jiopuUr name of the »«dl 
known Marathi commuitarv on the Idtagavadgiia 
ly Joancawara. It w one of ihe Wt known and 
I lO-t jn pular wort* m oU Marathi whuh M not 
cafdv nnd rsuxd even bv students of loodtro 
Marathi The work under rerieir— a >aD«snt 
trail latnn of the Vlaiathi work~is an altcmlt m 
Ihe of maiing iis conlenl* accessible to 

the general ho>ly of Sanskrit scbolata. Tlniugh 
Ninskcit IS n'w a dead language and has its 
lormcr pepularilT stray attempts are evsu now fooud 
to be made to trauslate pO] ul&r works in the diSWcnt 
vernaiulari mio -an«knt Whatever be tb«r intna le 


meht their value as interesting lilcriry exi«ntuenl9 
cuimot be denied And hence we welcomo this 
Sonsknt translation of the Jnaneswon Ilere wc 
have the translation of what may be tailed (he 
second part of the work e/ chapters 
T\o do not know 1 ! the first part of Mr KhasnioS 
traaslation of the work was ever published. It is 
however known that the translation of the first part 
compnsiog the first six chapters by P Oka 
ODiiiW Samln/a J/iaiifsiran was pubiisbed la 
and reviewed in the pages of this journal 
(Novemliff 19J0) It may be stated in favour of 
the present trmslator that he has been sue -essful 
in making the translation as lacij as possible Here 
and there we meet with some grammati<al lapses 
and traces of modernism The get up of the work 
IS all n,.ht and on the whole it is a good production 
Re eajwrly swaif the publication of the *limJ and 
lost pan Of the work 

( HISTAIlAk.VS CllAKRAWRTl 


HIM>f \Iffk tXO''II fcJ XXJ Compt/ed 
Vr \aj<n li'onoih I aeii Prarhyoruittanioiamora, tie 
rutJuhe-l bg \aje>i<tiaiiaili liuii a»i ^tsfanaih losu 
• I untX»M<i Lant Diytiaiar Otfeuffa f'tJf in 

iC-rl > />/CC R,-> 

This volume completes ibe Hindi edition of the 
Indian encvcl pjedia called the IiecafieA The 
conplvtion of ueb a crent undertakiDg will bo 
cordiaUv erected I y Um ti Kholan and the general 
public. It u necdli^s to ddate upon the raente of 
ibe volumes which have altevdy been hailed by no 
less pmonages than Mihaima Uandhi Pandit Madaii 
Mohan MalavyA and "ir tt k bnerson 

The present volume is ipwially Interesting and 
yUuable bnause of the articles on Hindi language, 
Hindi C.rammar and a wry long lUiutmted aiticl<. on 
Iliodi ftiersiure ninoiDg over oO pages. 

K-VLT k> {‘'ritnihnnnla) alitri bj i!inn 
man Hatal Pbildar rkbluM by U,e Gita J'ieas, 
Gotalhpiir pp Prtre Hi J S 

Ttusepecud number of the hatynn pnbli.hes ITT prose 
wmings SI poems. 17 tiansknt and Hindi compositions 
relating (o tbc various aspects of the b/a and career 
of Knehna. Such other special nnmbers of the Kalyan 
were appreciated by the Hindi speaking people and 
Ibia one also is sure to bi. < 0 . Besides the papers and 
povtos there are as many as Ittt lUnsirauona many of 
which are in colour and also maps of India in 
Kri'hoas time The facsimile of the manuscript copy 
of a pat-e of the Wuijaralam dated alout the middle 
of the Uth century a d excites one s cnnosity 

Ramd> Dasc 


UABAIHI 

^*in tfvffi'lg dee uNt bj Mrt Jayamnl lYitt 

Be I 

The welifcnown Rnghsh novel Dfittf Ojp/i^ield 
u so intdligenlly and skilfudv transformed 
by the eminent ladT author in 'laharaihtra on 
the hues cf old Deccanv life that none can 
sac so dctinitcly unless one reads (he hone't 
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arknowIc<.l|i,Jxicnt Ji» the bc^niinin;' The ntiut of lh» 
l>ook scuns to bo miKtaVcii ns it coiitAins the heron 
bioi?niphy onl) The worJ remcmbraiice ls brought into 
use for Ibo word chapter and bOinc wonigare wnwjJjr 
used as they arc vised in Gujarati laugvu^c. ITio 
author has tned to create varnus interests b> dcsmliiug 
“cvord families, which mode of wntimr prorca ibi. 
author s keen interest m observation The hero has 
uiidorgoRa a Rumi>cr of dinioultica owing to hts fathira 
iiegbt'CDce of him which seem to have been created by 
the former a step mother The ab'tnce of elcclnc light 
luawcUknowD eit\ m the twcnlitlh century seems 
to be imagmary Hia reader fadn to know wby the 
fanciful friuid of the hero h scut to 1 uroiav lustcal 
of Ixiuig mamed to a stniable and marriageable Mnjvn 
companion who was hrin? with bis father alon^ ualh 
him and who was loMng mm heartily and the wonder 
IS that he maincd the same lady iftcr las di&trcHsfid 
return from Furojve. The vUlaiii-* fate ou^ht to have 
been de^nliedui ihis book 

V \\AkA-krii 


for sIilJ further iropronnn tbini Vjllajrc hi rams 
town libraries, central hbrines public hbraries 
truclling hbrancs and K 11 » own private library 
fiiniid] a rctvnJ of vrhirh any State would fed 
proud Itoth the liooka under notice show ui a 
markol decree the advance made by the department. 
Ijgbt iljoit«and Giiiarati books Haie leen collected 
and cla-sifitd accoruinir to subject and author The 
(ir»t itook explains the methods of classiheatioa 
the Bctaind shows how they Jiave been put luto 
iractkc. \ CO oiientive society for helping 
librunca has undertaken this very costly task and 
cimed it out successfully m fact no «nch guide 
compiled on a sciciitific and systciuatizcd basis 

existed in our luiguago aud libranaiia cannot fed 
sntlicicntly thankful to the compihra for llus gnat 
labour of theirs Fven jnvato readers would be 
a|>l reciably licncfited m so far as there w no provision 
in the province, corresponding to the National Uonie 
ItcadiDg 1 nioiis of i ngland Our sincere coiigratuh 
tions to the compilers 


GUJARATI 

NlfTIlOl) OF Cl kJ^MFICVTION Ob 
UOOKS lOU OLJkinTI LICIURIL^ Uj 
CIn»>oi>M D Dnlal V t irnniuf I j \ C Ihi injt 
Snl Bl Price Pe I 0 0 (D^S) 

CLkSSIFlCkTION Wmi N UItg> Ob SOOd 
CiUTAlLkTI BOOkb Pihhehcl bj the Ihulalala/n 
buhnunk Sa/ia/tflri \[anM fd Oirorf-i (7ofA beunl 
Pnee R4 7 0-0 (1020> 

Both these books are landmarks ui the hfo>bi«tory 
of libranes lu Gujarat. Librancs were ojKoed and 
regulwed in large numbers m towns aud vdiages 
bdonging to the enlightened ruler of Baroda 
ou the lines oiilaming m kmerica A, epcaai Mate 
dcpaitmcnt was created and u working for tbar 
upKcep and steps arc being devtoed now and then 


CHIfVTftO Nl irO LtkBSEIN) 

\iu oviinirb 

Ih tie fonif O irraliee V ei J j, Piroelj Pii e 
Re 0 > 0 niid If i 'i O, trsjieflircl / (10301 

The »aine cntcrpnsin^ society has selected two 
very well knoim imencan works for traadation lato 
Cuijarati Booker T WnahmgUine Claiactrr BiiiHii r 
IS the foundation on which the first book rests and 
\\ M TJiajers from Ito Chbui to Jl’7«i<e mii-e 
IS adiiurabK translated m the second One wishes all 
biograpbivs intended for popular reading were cast 
UI the mould of Thayers work and their spirit 
and ]>oint as wdl ire-erred and presented as in 
ihis model rendering by ilr Ramanlat Der«haakar 
Bhatt. Vnyone who takes it up for reading will 
not put It down till hi. has finished it so rciy 
interesting it is 


NOTICE TO AUTHOR'' AND PUBUSHEUS OI BOOKS 
IN lADHA VERSACUL^iliS 

It has been decide I to discontinue tlie review of books m Indian vernaculars m Tic 1/oif '■'» 
^ ReiieiD from ^1*0 ne-vt yeti These books were reneweil in tins paper with the object of giving 
our readers some idea of the growth and evoluUou of Indian vernnculir literatun.- But practical 
difiiculties in the way of «ecuring representative publications have m luany re pects defeateil thi« 
obiect of ours Be nles. the e books do not possess an equaf mterc t for n/f oiir rei lers renews 
of Moks m each vernacular being read by only that section of our readers who peak that 
lan(nia''c lu these circum tancas, we have been compiled to take the di‘ci«ion indnitid above, 
fliouch'’ it has not been done witliout great regret Reviews nnd iioriccs of bvok aJit iJy 
receivwl will be published as far as jraoticable. But henceforth bioks m Imhan veni uiil irs 
slioiiU not 1» -oit to O' to oor re.ievren for 
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mill \\ns stirtccl it fitaingir m tlio expecta- 
tion tint the iifi Iron it Steel Co, ltd 
iNonld nnnufictnre ind feiipplj to the Win, 
Products Conipiny \Mre rod to be used b) 
them 13 nw mitcrnl It vrxs ilso 
thought lint Cnlciitt-i i\hich rein iins to tins 
di\ the miin dnfnbuting cnilro, would bo 
1 fii better loeition for the industry union 
imported riw nnteinls For diflicultics 
peculiar to tlicir own, tlio Tit i Iron and Steel 
Co could not undertake to manufacture uiro 
rod in spite of their repeated assurantis to 
do «o At tlie tune of the enquiry in 
102b icpresontati\c3 of latas promi ol to 
manuficturc such rod ii some three jears’ 
time In coiisidomtion of the iiitionalim 
portance of the industry, tlie mteresLs of the 
iiucstors and the pro pcct of rod bung 
manufactured in India, the proUclion was 
allowcl to continue but no further protection 
was recommended 

AMicu in 1027 the Tanil Hoard took 
further caidciicc the fiaaiicnl position of tJio 
"Miro Products Co waa far from c»\iablc 
Thej defaulted in respect of payment of 
interest on tho debenture loan The deben 
turc holders (tlie B O Government) 
applied for foreclosure and took posse&sion 
of tho Company’s assets in \ugust of the 
same )car In October 1027, the present 
marngtaicnt, Messrs Indra Singh Sons, 
purchased tiie assets of the Company from 
the debenture holders and have since been 
running the industry under tlie name of ‘The 
Indian Steel «SL ^\ire Products ’ 

Very unfortunately the new arrangcnjcnt 
lor running the industry was evidently not 
known to tlie Tanff Board which rccom 
mended the withdrawal of jirotection just 
when the mill came into operation under the 
piesciit management early in March 102b 
Sir George Rainy declared in the Assembly 
that there w as then no industry in the country 
to protect On tlie recommendations of the 
Tantf Bond, the Govemmeut of India with 
the concurrence of the I ogislaturc, decided 
to drop the protection with effect from the 
l^tApnl 1028 

In concludmg its recommendations tho 
rand Board held tint it would not be ‘right 
to impose anj further burden on the consumer 
while rod from which wire is imnufactired 


IS not produced in India” The present 
mniiagi incut thus started operation under 
very wher c circumstances It, however, got- 
greatly to their credit that in a losing market 
they did not invite capitil from outside and 
III tiyiiig to revive the industiy they did 
themselves stiller ill the loss which ran into 
SIX figures aiinualli They nevcrthclc 
ellcctcd gre it iniprovcmcnts Without 'jacn 
ficiiig clllcicncy thev ran tho null for four 
vean> With the help of ludiaii labour alone 
\ do7cn more mil machine and a complete 
set of keg making machines were imported 
Vb thoTita Iron and Steel Company gave up 
their idea of tho proposed “Hoop ^nd Strip 
Mill,’ tiny “sent one of their special represen 
tatives to \mcrica and the Continent to 
negotiate for a rod mill 

Though by climunting all avoidable ex 
pciibos ^les'rs Indra Singh it Sons succeeded 
111 bniigiug down tho cost to a figure hardly 
ever contemplated by the old company they 
were not in a position to compete successfully 
with the bounty fed Continental products 
They therefore approached tho Government 
of India for protection in lebruary I'ISO 
The Government referred the question to the 
Tariff Board for enquiry on May 7, 
1931 Tho Board collected written lufornn 
tion and took onl evidence from tlie re- 
prcscnLatives of the Indian Steel and V ire 
Products on the 17th August 1931 The 
rod mill on which the case for protection 
depended was only a possibility at the time 
when the evidence was taken Tlie Board 
had, therefore, some difficulty in recommending 
jirotection based on a contingcncv which 
was yet to matenah/o But at the same 
tune the Board realired that to refuse 
all assistance would be to destroy all 
incentive for the industry to create tho 
conditions which will qualify it for protection 
M hile tliereforo recommending a fuller en juiry 
into the industiy with the ne\t statutory steel 
en|uiry in 19 54 and s iggcsting the grant of 
protection on a scale sulhcioiit to ensure the 
full development of the industry provided the 
rod mill IS installed and wire made out of 
indigenous material by tint time, tlie Tariff 
Board rccommenJtd a nominal protective duly 
ofRs 4jaton on imported wire and wire 
nails which was accepted by the Government 
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The protfictiNC duty came into force otf 
March ti, 1‘IJ2 

Let Us now see how far this protection is 
likely to help the Indian industrv to pull on 
without incurring lo'». kt the time of the 
enquuy by the TanlF Board in August last the 
import pnee of wire nails, mclusisc of rcaenuc 
duty, was Rs HO a too. The protccCire duty 
means an addition of lU. 20 a ton to the 
revenue duty The Indian btccl and \\ ire 
Products most, in the circumstances, sell their 
products at Its 100 a ton whereas the 
minimum cost of production so far has been 
lU. I'lO a ton. L\cn if the cc«t of prodnclion 
can be brought down bv Ks. 10 a ton the loss 
will atiU be considerable This kind of 
protection is hardiv calculated to encourage 
industnaluts or to create conlidencc m the 
u» eating public. 

A temporary protection, however, came 
from unexpectod quarter^. ^V hen England went 
■otf the gold standard ui Scptcoilicr last, the 
Value of sterling depreciated greatly and as the 
rupee was linked to the sterbog the cOat of 
Continiutal goods became prohibitive This 
gave some relief to the Indao induatry With 
the gradual apprcciaticn of (he stcrliog 
Continental prices are coming down and oiay 
roach tiie \uguit tigurc in a few monUis 
But what little good rcsuitcd from the 
exchange disturbance wa» neutrali/ol by the 
Japanese competition. In tlic wire line 
Japan impons 90 per cent of the raw 
materials u>cd by her and as such she was 
hast expected to export her iiiiisbid wire 
prodocts Japan is oO the gold sUndanl and 
the cxch.vDge bag placed her m a position of 
vantage in respect of export trade Her 
cjpioitv to export lU this particular line must, 
however, be «cnously limited ind the 


competition should be eliminated vntli tJic 
retuiu of tlic exchange to the norm But so 
long as the competition lasts itwill tlireitcn 
the ctisteiici of the Indian industry 

\s protective measures taken by tlic 
Government Iiavc been thwarted agaiu and 
again by foreign manufacturers the Govern- 
nunC of India should, if they arc at oil 
scnous in their policy for protection, 
impose, without dtiay an oti>sot duty 

on imported ai tides as the only circctive 
wav of keeping the Indian indiistiy 
alive llalfheirtcd inca urcs only help to 
niu) enterprising indiistrLalistic Iti thi^ 
connection the question of the cousumets’ 
lotcrost lus been raised more tJiaii ouce 
by the Tariff Board. If the ludun 

mdiKtrv dies out will the foreign tuauu 
facturers bo slow to take adv antage of the 
situation '' In such an eventuality, if the 
foreign manufacturers who export their 
prodiicU through tvcll'organued and powerful 
'•indicate rai'C their pace, as thov uiu>t, 
hundred per cent will thr interest of the 
Indian consum rs bo properly safeguarded " 
Nothing daunted bv the gloomy prospects 
Mes rs Indra Singh and Sons have started 
galvanising wm niid making barbed wiu 
undir the supervision of a German expert 
They have further imported 20 more nail 
machines which wiU tniblt them to maki 
20 tons of assorted nails a day They arc 
now placing their order for a rod mill vvitli 
a German firm and hope to make their own 
raw uiatcnals out of Indian steel in some 
liflcen inouthR tune kll those mean an 
addition il capital expenditure of five to si\ 
likbs of mpees. Jf determination to succeed 
counts for uiything tiny should succe d in 
tstablidiing the iiidiistry on a hriu footing 
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E lKL'i this \cir I>r Tnj,orc received •* 
letter from the Pernnu Consal it 
Bombav Mont,ieiir Kcjhan, that 11 M 
the Sliih of I’crsias in\iUtioii to tlie Poet 
to Molt Pcroia Mith i pirti htill sti o<l 
ctlcctuc Ihe Mntcrof this ituicrir) ivns 
chosen to form one (f ihcpirtj Owing to 
the difhcultics of the normil methods of 
tniel to Per la it wns decided to jicrfonii the 
jourijc} hy i roplmc from Cnlculti to 
IBushue in the Peraian Gulf Vftcr some 

negotiations with the Rojil Dutch iurAIol 
(K- L M) Companj it was decided that the 
WTitcr should Icaaeby the plane starling on 
tlic 4th of April and the rest of the part>, 
consisting of the Poet, his daughtcr-in law 
Pratima Dovi, and Sj Vini^a Chaknaarti, 
hi8 secretory, should lease by tho folloiving 
plane on the 11th of \.pnl Ihe writer left 
as per programme, on the morning of the 4t}i 
4tli April Started for the aerodrome at 
Dum Dum at 4 ^ m Mist^ morning making 


the finding of the ro id to tJie aerodrome j 
dilTicult job The tnniing oil Uic mam road 
should haN o a prominent sign post Had to 
aiait tboiit half an hour before the IC L. M s 
agent, followed b^ tho 'planes crcwoffoir, 
arrived On weighing it was found that my 
luggage exceeded tlic free illowance of lo 
coiisidcmbly Slight delav m starting due to 
misfiring ui tho port engine which necessitated 
thangiugof i plug look off at b v M and 
crossed tho Gauges, north of Bally Bridge, at 
about dOOO ft— view of Calcutta partly 
obstuicdby im&t \ftcr sunrise the ground 
below could be seen tlcarlv as wo were flyng 
low (about iOOO ft ) mostly, due to head wind 
The change from Uie alluvial clav of deltuc. 
Bengal into thehtente of the mainland could 
be dcirly perceived Had an unfamiliar view 
of Birbhum with its picturesque villages and 
Manbhiim with its rtigged lulls, and a bird s 
eye Mew of tho splendid panorama of the 
Bohtas Hills with the nverSont Reached 
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iliahabad about 11 i 'i LuucbtJ lotli orango-retl looked vc/j picture«fjuc against 

Dr L. il Basti o{ Ulaliabad \\ho had >«} the grey and jellow of the harvested corii- 

kindly come to bce me French Vir-Oncat fields Camels appeared ou the eceno and 

plane (a) o 3 Fokker monoplane) ami ed there the terrain became more hill^ and broken up, 

soon after fetarted about IJ noon with a few (and for between) diep blue 

After paasing the flat upper (langetK luouiitain i*lreamlets lending a touch of colour 
plains, the general conformity of the land to the scenery Passed a hiU covered with 

changed rapidly Passed many small towns temples and mausoU urns blackened with age 

with their rectangular tiled hotiacs built round At about S I u the grim red-brouu mass of 
a courtvanL Ouce faaw what looked like a the fortres-. of Todbpur overlooking the 
lake in the distance, with dim shadowy hilU white buildings of the city showed up m tlio 

on the far horuou There wen radiating distance, Vm\ ed at Jodhpur shortly after 

lines from the lake — canals or roads — cattle V very bumpy journey due to he id winds all 

grazing in small herds scattered all over tlic Uie way, did not feel sick, but just a bit 

foreground, and fields of corn with liarvcsting unsteady on foot as after a stormy sea 

going on — in short a beautiful pastoral crossing Staved for tho night at lodhpur 

compo^itioQ 111 cattle frightened by the engine State Hotel 

nt>i»c of the ’plane with the excenuon of olh Vpnl Vtmed at tlie aerodrome at 
tlie buSaloca which seemed -.lolid and 1 JO v Ji feeling very sleepy, but could not 
indifferent. get off till x v m , owing to the* clogging of 

The ground gradually isauintd a b irrcn the petrol pipe in the centre lugine koung 

aspect and likewise the hill< aud hillocks Indian mo. Iianu help'd a lot in locating anu 

^\e seemed to have crossed the borders of clearing up tlif trouble Had a look round 

iUjputaUA. Splashes of colour ID the turbau' the aendrnn The vuung Maharaja of 

of the males and the costumes of the bmolcs lodhpur is a j»iot end an inthii i7st Soienil 

seemed to be further proof of the same Groups other plan ui Uie hi rodromo uieluding that 

of women dressed ui dccji blue and vieid of a um&anim Piinii on a solo iligiit to 
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^Busbirc^ncar the Maidiui 



Stigon Engine being -ct right, the flight 
began 

Passed o^c^ the Great Indian Desert (the 
genuine article) A broad sand^ \ ista with 
occasional walled m patches — indicating 
habitations and small flclds Small pastures, 
avith cattle grazing, were seen occasionallv 
hell asleep due to ^e monotony of the Mew 
Woke up feeling chilly LooUng down had 
a cunous illusion of being a cry near the 


, pla le imvea at Bushire 


natch of giejj surrounded bj the lea el dead 
Lnitc of the desert, tliat dianged their relatue 
)«itionS'-iudicatuig cittle in a pastuie— 


Later onlcirnt that we were thcnfljingat 
0500 metres Reached Khraclu aerodrome at 
about noon, m \ciy good time considenng the 
distance IMr nod ^Irs Chandramohan 
Cbattcrjce \ciy kindly came to the acrodrom® 
bringing lunch with them Medical and 
Customs inspection being o\cr,got back to the 
'plane which started about 12 30 P M 

The hue of flight was now straight out to 
the Arabian Sem Laud was soon out of 
sight After a time got 
occasioual glimpses of the 
rugged coast line of Baluchi 
stau with its weathered chifo 
and narrow sandy surf beaten 
beaches This coast hue pro\id- 
ed about e\ery aariety of 
object lesson in the shape of 
examples of weathering of 

rocks riit wcatlier was stonnv 
and we had strong head 
winds foreing the plane to 
flj moatb at a low altitndi 
The sea appeared calm as a 
pond from a height but when- 
cacr the plane wis forced 
down its foam> and biIlow> surface 
became plain to the % lew Began feeling 
tired after a time due to the continuous bumps 
and the intense \ibration The flight seemed 
endicss After about sc% cn and a half houra of 
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71i« croMNi round «b« iVKt ror u B isb re 


«o&tii]uou9 Hight, the V»»t Pilot $tart<>d 
glanciag at tho petrol gauge About half oh 
liour later came douii at Jask, on Peraiaa soil 
Due to haviug floavo we*tiiard«, ircliad gamed 
on the Biin and »o had the adv mtage o{ 
landing in daylight. 

ra^iaasmail dshing Milage 
on a sandy sca girt promoator) 

Tho chief occupation of the 
inhabitants— apart from tho work 
ptOMilcd by the aerodrome aod 
the Indo-Persian cable station — 
seemed to be fishing — and smug 
gling whenever the opportumtv 
proTidcd iteclf 

Hid no trouble — contran to 
what I was led to ispect — with 
the pas port and customs depart 
laeuta, due to the authority letter 
given by the Persian Consul at 
Potnbav which I was earning 
Stayed at the Rt t housc. 
managed bv "Mr and Mrs Iinie» 

— very nic< people who were 
un coiiSiderafe 

hth \pnl Started at 5 v m 
on a dark and mistv morning 
Hoad winds still per«i»tm 
compolUiig Ihi^ht at a low altitude Same 
succession of -la desert promonlones 
and occasionallv an oa i» C uml- were 


Mnficd br tin sound of ftre*ei)guje», same 
a^ vattle Fell aeUcp after a while Woke 
up to te<' a high mountain with beetling 
trigs > oni up HI thr mist The 'piano started 
climbing upward* with engines going all 
out Tcrrihc vibration and roaring The 


higher we went, the higher seemed the jagged 
emgs which now appeared on both sidc°as 
well Us tu front. The trial pa *agc seemed 
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Ti e Indian t^e»U of H 31 the i>bah of 1 eivia 
Vroinnt.htt left featcd —Mr Irani Aire IraUmaDcri the loct, Airs Irani 
Ur Mebcrhon])i Alias Irani 

•^tai J I g —Mr A Chakravart} Mr Keyhon (the J eiviao Ooi s 1) the nter 
Air XmiiIi (the (ninstafor) 


to be tbrough an iinuicn e jaw with rockj 
fings. Far below could be seen some 
patclich of rock temee cultuation with litUc 
thatched cottages nestling in the mountain 
side Still further below wire httle land 
locked harbours surrounded by the towering 
cliffs on all sides — likely places for the lairs 
of ^rab pirates Clouds now blocked tlie 
view above rendering the passage still more 
difficult After climbing far above the 
clouds we were able to clear this mountain 
spur A rather trjing passage tlie onl^ one in 
tins journey that ga\e any cause for anxiety 


Vf ter about hi c and a half hours steady tiight 
arrived at Bushirc at about 10 30 A M The 
local authorities had rccoixed telegraphic 
instructions from Teheran regarding mi self 
and so all arrangements had been made 


Hcie at Bushirc, a aveck after m^ amaal 
the Poet with others from Calcutta arrived 
b) plane, and Air Dinshaw Irani g parti 
arrived fro a Bombaj by ship Thus all the 
Indian guests of II M the Shah were 
assomblod hero for the tour in Per la 



THE WORK OF THE PEACE ARMY IN ENGLAND 

.B\ Ml KILL IlSTFli 


King Hall 
1‘owis I oa I 
Bo* K. ^ 
fiilv ih I ) ' 

The lAihv 

Tnf J/W ni ] •’«!»« 

Deir "“ir 

It might mien t jour n-a fcr to know a little 
aliout the I’enre Army tt Hendon Our Royal 
Vir 1 on* held a lemon tration there on 

i'aJunh) June ^ th ujd biio Ireds t>l meroher' 
of the 1* tee \rmj went th»re to protect ignio^t 
Uie u-* of the mr for the purpo^e of killing Ue 
hful a htmlro] thoufuil ’■peiiaBy prejarol 
loifleta for di tnbution iroong the Ta*l crowK 
that fi-uber there eiery rear Brigadier (»eDer»l 
troiicr* leaflet waa entitlal “X Fighting '^olUcr 
reganU Ifendon from the Ground In Dr 
(iniya leaflet there wa" giaen an aeeunite 
necount of the recent bombing of i bepti Dr 
Maude liojden» leiifJct me eoPtleil Do rou 
Uealiie*** and the fourth wa« by Joyce 1‘ollanl 
le><nbinff the con titutiou of the Puut %rnir 
anl inTUing «ympathizer^ to lom >t> ranks. 

rbere were al-o twentr fire people from 
Kmg«ler Hall. Bow, who for the la t lire years 
bare lieen making their witoe-i* again t the o»e 
of the air for the practice of kiUuig The-e were 
nioatly young ptople, men and aomeu and iher 
entere.1 the \eroIlrome. miaing with the '^lecla 
tors, apjiealing to ibeni to U«e ihcir imagination 
an I to thmk what lay bebin I the Show It ■ 
cgiiiputetl that tf ns of the seon?« of aerophne- 
there hail h^ Irojping real in tcml of lummy 
bomh•^ the whole hippy crow I of a quarter of 
a million of «peclators woull Kare lieen wiped 
out during the dar 

One King ley Hal! girl had emreUed a long 
V, IS from her \ lace of «€mce at KetteriDg to 
take part in this Peace witne«« She pntbeiwl 
the cfiil Iren n und her m the Jiel 1 and talked to 
th<in. telling them etonee of tlieir «niall brothera 
an} *1 icr< iii liStrent jwrts of the wotIA who 
wire all ihildren of CioL whether their facts 
mere brown or white or yillow 

Phlforni* were *01 up in tfie helK adyoininw 
the \tr>dromc where cars wen* being pnkw 
an 1 ice-cnan} and pcuiut ren lors wen* ■wiling 
ihtir ware* an I h rc people githciud round «ad 
li lened while it w *? |>ointe<l out forcefully that 
no pt wrr oil 1 irth not ccen the mo t tern 
ulumatum i-. ueil by the mo t potent Fortign 
dSice eoul I turn a fellow man into ud enemj 
iu«l bia iiitw hi hiipencd to be lawn on 


the other lie of v rirer r i niouiibiin rint.c 
or an artificial houn lary line Tilt PoJict rooroil 
iiB on from rtviral of the plitform- we -m up 
in the field ijmg thit it wiu irivate properlj 
belouging to the \ir ^llnl try •uthoiigh it lia 1 
not the apjiearince of anything very private 
1 ’ oplc were strolling about ju t us the> liktiJ 
There wa* even the ubiiuitous gentleman who 
-ell watches for twopence 

f-r<nluall} we foun 1 i plaie which wi 
leihap the lie=i naturd pulpit of all. It wa« 
in a (i {( whah abuttal n to the narrow hit 
of roil U-nling from the Aerodrome ctu. to- 
iolmlale ‘^tition \ privet hcslge and i row 
of iron paling «eparnteil iJus held from the 
p.ncmenL The iron pilings were verj beat o 
that It was eis< to slip through unlstiuil 
between them in) the privet helge on an up 
turnei) imag'-lioz from which one eoul I mak. 
b a whole roa I fill of people They walked 
actiiall) at the pn-e of the proverbial snail anl 
•Mintetini {her hn ] to tend <(iU lK*aii e only 
a <erUun number are aUowtil on to the ] latform 
at one time Th< t h&f nothing to lo nothing 
to li tnct them so the speakirs had i grind 
o| portUDity It wos conii ut^ that our me age 
got aero s to twenty Ibou'.uid people from thi*- 
pulpiL We were there for about an hour and 
H tulif three of u», 2Ii»s Colimson an ku inliui 
woniin who had her*elf flown over the W est 
Australian Desert, Tack Ikinleti, a sollier wlio 
went tiirough the « ar an I my«e]f 

People li tened very welL One or two 
trunks were a little ru le perhaps aiul a few 
epithets were thrown at us rcmtni«ce«t of the 
oil pte-War ®utTnige days, but for the most 
part we hid i grind hearing Because fuck 
llortlett was gasae<l in the 1\ ar hie voice is a 
little hu«ty sometime* This nude a few in 
llunking young men Hugh and jeer a 1 it. They 
*houte<l ®p<ak up " although they obviou*ly 
hai) no intention of listening M ben he had 
finished 1 ha I a chance of reminding people that 
it was to a great extent tljo=e who went through 
the la t war end knew ita realities who objircW 
CO thi uiOik war with it» glittcnng c!«.inlie*s 
and lU gay glorification of the mere outsi le of 
the machine I appealed to them to think for 
iheobelre* and not lo lei £!iein*f]iea be inj 
Itmger hypiioUa-il bj militarism for surclj if 
we bid an itihpendent spirit and thought 
rearonably we should be a little a*hamed to 
mdite that throughout tlie few hun Ire-l thou-.md 
jear* during which mantin I has lived on this 
planet, the air has been an iinqualifie-l mein« of 
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]f\ ami ble-'in!,' to the human ncc. but now in 
this ccntun, man haMiig at lonp h«t couquert^l 
the air, forthwith protcinU to u-e it for the 
furihenmte of the practice of killing 

Youra tiatlj 
Muriel LesUr 


It naa it lving4e> Hall that Mahatma 
Gandhi «tated in London during the snond 
Round 1 ible Conference Mi'S Letter hi-* 
wntUii a book called ‘The East End Look« at 
Mr Gandhi’ Je«cnbing his "taj tlienx It "lU 
l)e publishetl this month I'd — J/ /*’ 


PUBUCITY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


fill Euitoi' 

V irru u,,>» 

Dt \u ''lu 

riun i*- 1 ti'iicrd anatln imong Indiana to 
make known to the world what i happening m 
Til 111 toia\. and the i«-ue« on which tlie pre^nt 
'tfu^glo IS lia«u>l Till- apatln i$ luimt>enng the 
jutriQlic ctfoTts of tlio^e Indian-* and other* who 
in the face of greit diffi<ultn-* are trjingto nuke 
the truth about India known I hoi>e ibis letter 
may Uni to i thange of opinion «o that an 
importml fiehl of work nin not nmam neglecte*! 

In I'MI when tin tingios* stopiied foreign 
proptgunli. It- n I'on-* were <ound Tlie 
CouKr eould ill aftonl i large *um of money 
OMf the expenditure of which it could not 
rxmi*e proper eiip<iTi«ion rurlher it was 
nist sir) to bring iboul ui attitude of felf* 
rxluiiici. iimotig>( Tmlnn* who hitherto had 
hmknl oulsidt ihiir c iiiitrr for noliticul ailraiico 
'IhislatUr urn has been iiehic\cd and undir 
Mahatma (landhr-* iin-pmuion Indians Ime 
lull) rvaluftl that they hmo to rviy ujion 
them«>.lTCi* f >r attaining freedom 

’llu lime liA.* now toim for nganimg foreign 
pru] iigamla in it* proixw pip-iK-ctiTt w not 
iho pnuiary mniiw of winning fmslom. Init 
IS a neie-sii^ aititiU for cMrv country to 
ju nf) its Ttosiiiou liofon the tribunal of world 
opinion Min> free eoiintru s are -pinding >0^1 
Mims of iiKnny ninl through \anou« -ubile 
iiKniis make tlm ohjiM-i of tlmr iwlicr understoo*! 
b) ihi- public lit lirgi TJic worfi (mlay i-* 
l<o'iii 1 bigithcT In i-euiiomio and t>oIilicnl In * 
an! w« 'liall U< loinmnting .i grt\e inor if 
wt nil bn duo the r>)ni|<ilbs and lulp whub 
■Ml lull rmn« fnmi oiit-ib 


‘I further think that the polict of cvclusite- 
ne-^ which we liave been following during the 
la-t two years should now be abindoneil There 
1- in every country a number of peojdo who 
are «eltlc-3 follower- of liberty and who dcsim 
to -ee e%ery country free Wc can no longir 
itfonl to lo-o their -sympiihy and co-opcnition 
In ii» opinion, there should bo cstabli-lital 
Congress agencic* m America and in eviry 
Euroiioan country M'^c miigt keen our-eUes in 
touch with world movements uul be m con«tint 
commumcation wilh the lovers of frtedom ill 
over the woi Id” 

Mahatma Gamlbi on hie last vi-it to England 
•saw that many llnli-bers trero not oppo-^d to 
Indian frcvilom but they were iniBodmatcd and 
pixjiidiceil for liO years and hono'tly bohcviM 
that Indians wire unfit for -cIf*govcrnincnt and 
Urili'li miu had lirouglit them protection and 
prosiK-nty The facts n girding India's exploita 
tioii, emasculation, jiotirty aiul present reprc-eioii 
arc not known Inn' While Giuidhiji con-idinsl 
It a IlercuLan uek to remoao ihn ignomnco 
md prciudnv, he Inmsolf lecopfoil o\crs invitation 
to s{K ik to Englnh pi'ople and make Indus 
cu-c knowu to them \Vc Icamt ihiu he 
ixUinml fmHl\ coiiMnetsl of the iiocc-'ily of 
cnlightoiiiig Hnli-h public opinion on the 
Imiian *100-11011 

T*>ln>, if one tins to git an article on India 
into a (linimn ntwfpipcr, it is nfu-i-d Dtplo- 
innlic luid ronaiihir pn -sure is usc<l to pn.>ent 
Uu fans of (he In linn sitiiition Ixing known 
in oilnr couulrn- and any ntUmpt of this kind 
would U rcgifilod us anti Itnli-li propagundiu 
llii* -liowi* that Uiu Jlntish (ju\crniii< nt is fulU 
itwaro of Un> saluo of foreign pnipignndiL 

t>ur noil Molrnl moMimiit urns at the cxmMr 
-wn «>f tbe htsirto of Itnlidnrs. M liiK "iltiit 
-utiiruig tills umoiiM-ioiitiiy, cointrsion woull U 
brought -oomr if the suir>niigi* were* fulli 
«x|>ik-s-l \n nurmo Hnli-hir k a dm hi min 1 -I 
|Mix*ii .III I >u woull n\ulliigiun-t any luiniirit-l 
uiiMrt lutluh-l U|>ou liiiniaii Lings The 
fsry l>ot(niniinl an I ibe Hriu-h lV-> im* h- ing 
ti It tiul the man in lh<> ^trest is ki { t m ibi 
•hrk as to wh*t biiMin* in Imln l.4t us int 
nilp Uwni bv our ‘lUius 

Vur* lU- 
Vtna ■- Kimmm 

JhhUIo, 

Fticnds of In b 1 >o< u ii 


l.'mlwi M \ 






Fact and Fiction 
We often make a d.-tinccion 

httion They are fnnJainenUll^ the bew 

the following ettraet, from the paper 
\\e usually mate f 

6ciion. On a „ake^ out where exactW it 

Ikin that U i« difficult . »ltraya ineolrc* 

of truth j'f.nreaL^Wctioo need not 

“ “ tf U “ rlu «ucL.fuUy though 

nocewanly Ik. lalM « » wo I adopt here 

not exncdr w byTfO* 

th« moaoinz gircn to the wora oy » cv 

iQ bit o1 ,jt« It « nu) 

The world of “* O^; h.« beeh 

moment, i* n world °°*f*,L,p^‘tfjreiry stuff-the 

S;“Sf,.2 S“ SS« ;a; S 

"■srs... .1 

“S’ 


of the greatest philosophers both lu the East and 
West hare teeo,;Qized it under one uarae or other 
and there are signs already of its recognition in the 
present das There i* of course no unanimity yet 
10 their sutemuts re5.arJing the ultimate nature of 
reality— the pore fact — the original stuff Is it due 
to the loeritable infineuce of h tions they cannot 
aic^ m string cipression to their direct cxp'^riencc *" 
t»r I the list word h*re ^ t \di — not this not 
Ibis * 


appearances can nerer but to do * 

methods of h^dliog ff^f'^S'juoned by inetitaWe 
»,ththe world as nlr«^y, our gtasp 

fictions. Themt.tcry would cret waUn o^^^ 
unless we can nse abore wd outer 

«e endow our «*!*"«?« «,^nai stuff whwb is 
nehmd both lh»e lies the “'S^“ are 

we firtiMs The ultimate su"*”* ^ 

fiction among otnex *1'“““’. aata and the 

the original ou grasp hr the 

laws ot their tisTcholo^ account 

usual modes of approach T^ test btwLs 

of their origin that .‘r^ ' touch the 

IS too cru5e and Irom the 

mam problem here The new 

traditional lines of csplaualioa . . . comeii 

i. „ ..a»i . bor.1.' •.‘-.“i.St' a 

future mduatii^ at ^dlcome Uww. 

if not us utiSi time-hooonrcd P** “ 

whalerer nam e^^ yo u 


Problems of Psycho Analysts 
Dr "uhm toaiidra Mitra di'CUsses the 
problem of psieho-atitlreis lu The CalciUta 
KiifH \\« jiiote him in part as follows 

lo spile of trainiDg and education undesirable 
thou.bts and unsorial desires still continue to eppear 
Ml ererv mioJ ts soon as Ibei arise thw are re* 
vressoif ihsi is sent to ibe unconscious The tradi 
lions and the moral codes that hare been instilled 
into Ibe child s mind set ai a guard against the 
entry into the con cious field of any such unmor^ 
desire This guard bss been most approj natelf caJM 
bx Freud the Censor But the desires repressed by 
the ceosor continue ibeir attempts to gam the con 
scious field and adopt rations subterfuees to aroid 
ibe MgiUocc of Ibe cen.or They distort themselres, 
coudeosc ihemsehes transform tbcmsclrcs and there 
ate xarious other locks by which they ruuh their 
aim Normally the method of work of the ccn>ur u 

• so efficient that yon ate nerer oonscioui of the un 
eocial desires that dwell m your mmd and a balance 
IS niamlauicd between the proper and social dciirea 
of the conscious Icrcl and the repressed social desires 
of the unconscious. W heu this equdibriom bowercr 
i» lor am reison disturbed the disturbance at once 
maoilests Us^f m abnormal lies of behaviour which 
miebt range from slight eccentricities of conduct to 
■Cl ere forms of mental disorders The symptoms of 
mans mental diseases are but eyral olic gratification 
of unfulfilled d sires or are devices toirexent the 
desires to apj'car lu coosnou^ae's in ihur uahM 
forms, k raanm for phrgical cleanliness may be only 
an atlerapf lo j urge the mind of a sense of gndt 
Ladx MaU-elh is atrud that all the perfumis of 

krabia will not sweeten her little h-ands Oxer anxiety 

• foe the health of any lorcd v>enoa may be only a 
; meUxoi of defence agaii t the api>earan(;e of the 

• uncooscous death xxi h Viid so on lu this xxay 
I p ycbo^midjsis has shown that patients sufltruig 

from meulsl diseases are not possessed I r ghoels, 
iieitbcr ran they be cured bw bets and Hows Br 
{ analysis discover the root of the disease and you wili 
. see lUU the patient at once cu-cs himsdt 
r nbat an antisocial desire is thwarted by the 
X ceusor it mac sublimate itself By sublimation is 
ic mont that the wi h cnei^-y lOamAtca with the anti 
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ocnl (Icsiro id ntiluoi iii a useful social aetintj 
Here {WTcio analysis has given a nen task to the 
future ouucationi t It is useless talking about the 
depravity of tlus or that child and it is worse than 
us^esA to trot out moral principles to beep children 
sate from vice. Sex desires and cuno-ity are natural 
111 children The task of education tics not in re- 
pres-’ing them but in { ropcrli sublimating tlicir 
lanous elements Freud has „ircn us a detailed 
»tud> of the sex instinct he has shoun how from 
infancv the in'tiiict pas^ea through various stages 
and linalK emerges as the normal heterosexual loxi^ 
I e love for a persou of the opjiositc sex It is the 
dutj of those intru'ted with the task of ctlucatiug 
children to piv sulhcicnt attention to this aspect of 
the child s development and to ^uide tt in proper 
channel lor U has been invanablv found that one 
root at least of everj mental disease lies in the 
liirkince of deieloiment at this period of life 


Bural Reconstruettoa in the South 

Xlttmpt' It lural laconvtrucUoii irc ulnay-^ 
•wtlconu rhf N tb no) ' hi i turn ) oiiim} /«Cf/ci/ 
notice* editori'vil' flu leport* of tlio work came \ 
on 111 some di'tnct* in 'southern Indti 

From Martanlam Uamanath ipurim Kalpadi 
ban.li and elnowhei'e come interesting reiKirts of 
rural trainiui. inotitutcs either succcssfullv held or 
in progress Vt each centre enthusiasm ba» \bccn 
keen and iiorkits of good <{uahty have tome from 
lOTious parts of the country sometimes from long 
ili*taiites to aiail them cl\e» of tha facititica providul 
m order that thci mty better servo the iiiterceu of 
the rural people* m tllcif own areas For example 
ono of ll e students attending thi mstiluto at 
Martanlam time all ihe way from the Yantai 
lounlrv uhere under the auspices of the Cburrli 
of ftcotlaul ALr-ion he will now gne liimsdf to (he 
rau^of rural ULlfare 

On cierv hand the need of trained and informed 
Uadershin i* n-cognircd and we ate glad to see so 
man) Mi*: on* an 1 Churrhes taking adrantn^ of 
the ailmirablc facilities olTcicd by the C V 

and other orr,atii7ations in their rural rrconstruclMit 
centres \8 an illustration of what misbt be done 
b} the iMcigo missionary or by a norkcr who has 
rccciud (raining such as indicitcd above we have 
plLOsnie in iiucAiug the foUowuii. passage iTom «(UT 
esteemed eoutemporory Ttf Gonprl Mtlnf'S 

Vu unixirtaiit Lvmt in I'allodam was the siortiig 
of rural ui lift course* (or ullage jouChs under the 
gmlaiKC of Uc> il Irysliolm The rural npUft 
roirsis 111 I’alLailam arc at present m iiniy intended 
for villai.c \outh* of alioiit 14 jears who bate not 
lirtii 111 Iniarding *clnol and who know how to rt^ 
a lillle at hast Even nioriiing at 0-/1 and ctenmg 
at S the Ups have thiir morning and evuimg 
■dootions in the church acconling to an order of 
Keniii, wheb coitrs the whole cJiurdi year In the 
uionnni. cliuk.es the Ixij* arc taiicht Old and \cw 
Testament stones c.itechi m church jear hygiute, 
agriculture an! singing The you:i„ men were given 
sill iritiit 111 tnicUoii fir conformation \t the uid 
Ilf the cour<es (each course lasting for two mouths) 
the* are ci nfirmcd In the afternoon, 1 to 4 pm 
the bnjs aru taught any of the (oltoning coitag*. 
milii*tne» sjuiinin,, utaiiiig mat msUni, roir rope- 
roakmgaiil p)ulw* vewniig Itetwcew t an«l d pm 


ibiv have to work in the garden At the cud of 
earn course nyular esamiiiationa arc held U e 
(hank God for (he decidcel improtemcnt we note in 
our IXQB both on temporal and spiritual lines 


What IS Art f 

I’ltif Diwiin C luml bhiirma notices the iiook 
to haniirt /c\s Aesv by ifr Jinnaniailistt m the 
columns of tlie The luluin Unicw Prof Shurm i 
diacusaes the >ieav of suth art cntics a» lUi kin 
who bare inllueucci] the writer He then put^ ni 
i nut ^cU Jlr Iinunjuilisn’s conclusions m the 
following hue* 

But what I* Vrt f \rt is according to the 
wntcr -ui cmbcKlmicnt of the Highest, insciiarahlo 
from mcr> great and noble thmg in life, ieo there 
IS no conflict between krt and Hchgiou krt and 
Plulosoph) and Vrt and Scieme. The truth os 
an Vrtwt conceive*, it cannot mu counter to what 
a prophet and E(ienti*t and a philosopher think 
of It AH great Vrt in priuu said Ru km and 
all (ruly great things objects deeds eicuts in the 
individual or in Iho cominumty are praise. 

The end of Art, therefore, is the release of the 
highlit ailnhute latent iii mankind Vr^ in fact, 
seeks to liberate us but it docs so tbrouLh joy 
Vrt shows us how to get the bat out of life. It 
hUs us with the orp} for perfection “VVliea ui 
Vrtist <i(s down to draw a rosi bo (rtes to make 
It as peffct as it can la Mhat (ho <Vrtist lus 
birusclt felt he will also be able to recraate in our 
mind 

We have long thought Art to he a pre Q«up.alion 
of the neb but the writer seeks to dispel this 
erroneous notion Vrt u democratic iii its appi^ 
and concerns all of ns It is not a tlung to bo 
pursued only by specialists or ccecntno peopla Vi 
the same (nue Vrt is not necessarily the nurse of 
imwortabt} os it is u*uaUy thought to ba W ilhoiii 
being dofinitciy rJigiou: it nuns it the liberation 
of Ibc divine in ns As such Ihe jmrsuit of Vrt 
should be a delightful 0(«upation of eiery sme 
IKrsou 


£>uui nomenclature 

Woid-' huo immenH, inlluciaa over the mini 
of mail Till* IS ptrhap* why --uch word-, is 
bmgh’ Mrdir, Bliiu’ etc., hive plajal m 
iiuporUmt port m unifving tho SiLli community 
Mr Vhmed blmh dwells on tho -ubji'ct in illo 
•guue teMcw lliv following pa. ^i„e* arc ioou>il 
from It 

The first feature of Cukh nomenclature that am-ats 
the aUcimoo of enn a ca«ual obsencr i: (he uniiers d 
of thi terminal Cin„h If tho device was 

^oj(cd to wake the l-earcr of this atriellatioii 
tepoud U» the cluitactcrisucs of a Miigh (a iioiO 
It may conced.d that on the ag,.rrm»lc it ha* 
•uccwvled iiry well indeed and has m its own 
answer to the pott* mcstiOo 
What IS m a name* But thire is more in it 
than IS ajMnnt on the surface Tlio ^^o of this 
^ by all a, Us without any noiiccablo 
l«wi has dowe more than mythiug' else to weld (hSu 
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into one homogeoeou* whoJ& The word Suif^’ 
le T^aidcd as the bad{^ o{ the tnbe. Its Qse 
ecfoursfixs no questions os to the caste of the nun 
and pcinuCs no doubts as to the ongin of its redoubts 
ble bearer It is true that the reliction of a ^h 
sares hun from ficuodmog in the trbulpool ot an 
elaborate caste $jsteco, but the /act rrmains that 
Kline sections of the Sikhs are impcreeptibl; and 
sloirtj bat steadily and surely drifting in the wake 
ot Uindus in this matter la these cireumstaocea 
the word singh’ is the anchor which in spite of 
t^ tcndencT to drift, has kept the msyinty to 
their ongiaal moonngs. 

The use of courtly title Sardar’ is gaming in 
popularity and if the present peiuhanl for it 
^lioues unabated, it will soon replace the h^ety 
but afiectionate and endearing appellation of Ibat 
(a brother). It is noticeable that some Bikhs 
especially those who hare tasted the doubtful dcLgbta 
of European eostume led slizhted it they are 
addressed as hhut even by their own Wioia (biotheia) 
in ^igion. It IS possible for all simultaneously to 
be brothers (liAoia) but alt cannot be ‘'ardats This 
newly acquired inclination is foreign to the democtauc 
order of the Pnaih and may end in creating a 
thus among the Sikhs which will bring iia own 
prablemt not mnch different froro those with which 
the present-day society in the ^ est la hampered 
The word Bingh has a peculiar cy in eupbe^ 
nicalU doretailiog with any other name IlMtIy 
the liuida names are ptesra into semce and it 
has always remuned a puule to me why the 
followers of a reLgion whose founder attempted 
to ptOTule a confluence lor both the Islamic and 
Uindti cultorea hare not adopted wnie of the 
Mubamroadan names as freely as ILodn name* 
kfter alt Singh u the solvent which makes a name 
assume its proper place m hikh nomencUture 


The Genius of Bnsaian Artists 
In a valuable p.aper on Rusaiin Drama 
publi bed in Soot Mr TIohd Mujib lays stress on 
the intense fai^ in things RuKian that inspire 
the artists over there. He says 

•“In Bussia you can only believe. Nothing indeed 
bu' an intense faith in the spirit fhst seemed to brood 
over the vast spaces of Bussia, that inspired vague 
yearnings into his soul as it bieathcil a wislCul 
sadness into the peasant a song^ could hare given 
the Uusaian aitut die courage to believe in tus own 
miseioD. For here, if any where, the flesh was set 
against spirit, llussian life with its demoralizing 
worship of strange gods its callous indiflerence to aU 
asiaratioDs and ideals wo'dd surely have crushed ont 
aii creative impufse. Cut tiia disaster far wise* 
Ittcr the Great had fully paved the wav, was averted 
in time. In the homes and the songs ot the peasants 
in the enchanted atmosphere of their religious ara 
mystic spcculatioRS Pashkio d scovered a bealuir 
foundation on which Bussian litcraCura could build 
and out of which it would be possible to evolve a 
Russian culture. The artiste who followed him mtai 
lively saw in this an nnfailiog source of tpspiratw 
and strength. Bnt— and herein lies the tragedy 
overshadows all the creations of the Bussian a» of toe 
Asiatic genius — art failed to mould Me accortfing to 
its own de>iie. and was constrained m a measure, to 
deny It The ideals which the Rassiao artist buiiiM 


to realize not merely traascended Bussian Me , one 
might even say they began and ended somewheie 
b^ond it. And the acceptance of peasant culture 
erwed a fundamental discord 

Thu* we find in the life of evera Bussian wnter 
of etiuneuce a radical moral revolution Pushkin 
Gogol Lennontor, Tulev Tolstoy, Ostrovsky, Chekhov 
were all born Luiopeans and died Asiatics. They 
began by accepting Rusuan life as it was and 
eod^ by (fenymg jt, professing the dream, accepting 
world of Russian culture instead But it was not 
long The agonies of death bad to be undergone 
bef^ the artist could be born again And nothing 
could be of avail except a blind desperate faith such 
as only the ksiatic can possess We can ignore this 
fact only at the nsk of gravely ousunderstandmg 
Russian literature. For w^t distinguishes it from 
other iiiersttues is that it ha* a purpose, a definite 
ide^ not indeed consciously adopted imt born of an 
inner neces^ty a religion as deeply rooted in Russian 
human nature a* any the wor'd has yet seen 


Essentials of Rtual Reconstruelaon 
Science has nnuihilatcd the bnmers of time 
an 1 space Peoples meet from the different parts 
of the earth Competition is the imm^aia 
frvit of coming closer Tho^o who are strong ivili 
win and thoK who are weak will sufi'er and die 
It 1 $ an axiom that the Indians live on scanty 
diet They live and move ui fear and also have 
^eir being in fear To remove this fear from their 
mid t IS ^ e senual thing at the moment The 
eilitor of PrabudUia Bharota stresses this point m 
bis '‘Danger Abend and says 

One great ts»eDtial thing m the matter of rural 
tecoDstruction is to remove the feclmg of helplessness 
amongst our village population Living in iterance 
and bciDg out of touch with the outside world many 
of their sufferu)^ they take a* inevitable. If they 
knew that similar dii&cultiee — sometimes of more 
venous nslore — face the people m other countnes 
also and are removed by them then thn would not 
so easily submit to fate. It is essentially necessary 
that a conviclioQ should be created in them that to 
a great extent it depends on themselves Co ameliorate 
their lot Mr Brayne says Why do vilJagers of 40 
iMk like 60 ? Bexause they bve m fear fear of 
inuiger and famine of dcaeaae feat ot 

law courts of money lenders and their neighbours ” 
Oht icorl M to replace Ihett fears uithconfidenet 
CAaC if lAey fcHon our aiinee they and their famU ti 
teM be braltbif boppg mlt fat and uetl-cloilied and 
trril-ioustU and at peace irith etcryone Perhaps 
many years of sufferuiga have brought about this 
state of helplessness and hence is the necessity of 
help fimn those who are fortnnately in a better 

The common problems of all villages throughout 
India are those of education sanitation and poverty 
People live in ignorance they lead unhygienic life, 

K ' up fn unsanitary surroundings, ana as such 
easy vnctims to epidemics not to speak of slow 
death to which they are constantly subject. They 
are ui a chronic state ot poverty due maudy to the 
esilodaltoa of moneylenders T tigation want of 
{mesight over and above the general economic 
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(lutreaa in the country But many problems hiv^mo 
easy of solution, if the problem of education be 
soiled 


The Weapons of the Kbasias 

Here are quoteil «oino extracts from Man in 
India giving an idea of the weapons of the 
Khiam and other hill tribes in Assam 

Another item probably to be associated with the 
Indonesian culture is the tanged and shouldered 
celt— a very distinctive form of polished stone adze 
which has been found in Indo China JIalaja the 
Irrawaddy bism V^sam and m Chota Nagpur m 
India. It sumves m the form of shouldered iron 
hoes still used by some hill tnbes as by the Khasias 
and by some ^aga3 The use of the throwing «pcar 
seems also typical of a pre Preccan people and 
simple bamboo and sago-palm larclina innocent of 
iron but somcUmcs feathered (ite an arrow usually 
with pandanus leaf are stiU used in the remote 
interior of the \a^.a Hills \ straight two handed 
iron swoM is or was till r«entl> used as a sword 
of fctato b> the kings of ''lam it is depicted as 
carntd by fool loldiers on the has reliefs of Angkor 
U at in Cambodia and it la still handed down as 
an heirloom in Naga Khasi and Kachan families 
m Assam H is possib y an introduction from India, 
wlicrji the straight two-handed swoed waa in rogue 
at the tunc of \lcaandcrs iniasion The caned 
lion, moro symbolic than naturalistic which is so 
popular from Assam eastwards in regions where 
the hoii IS not known at all may alro bo of Induii 
oripti, rooiigb if so he has pcrciaps been hybridized 
by tho Chin&e dragon It seems to belong to tho 
^nati ami Burmau elements rather than to the 
Indonesian, and the true Naga tnba hare no word 
lion though the Knkii and Alwrs haic one. 
^ too the uw of tho crossbow seems to be of 
'longolian on„ui and it is jiopular with the tnbes 
ot Inao-Cluna and with many of those of Burma 
only Bonio of the Assam inbcs ii«e it and it docs 
not reach the wc»tcm Naga* who hare onh the 
bullet bow or the Khasis who like the Thado ICukis 

n.i.wS'lmfviir.lS.V.’ii''''' 


Banal Amity 

Kac, mmu mla ukI,,, 

nhaiici'il suigo of cirdiz.uion fhiy cto how- 
iTir.mivi mil U-ncfii mutually without ‘icnficjn" 
tl.iir c'^.cmial fitlurrs. Dr lagadi-aii M KlJiln 
raj pa fnijlmsiz « this n‘iKxi i, nn artiilo in Tin 
.Inriu I'lUh llo •w)s in pari 

Is®* '^^niing into India 

India to this .haawTl .Lie 

’t^T^’ltiioa^l^fi 1“ voodiuon cf coltaral 
djynalaJioa It l» no wpodcr liut ihe trpriatrb of 
llu«» !«Mioa and lU ijr-ii^ng cncl |^r ai IMiaa 
scat of Icaraiflj dror? ibe |.xt to ati hiomrif Uw 


task of founding an Indian University,— a centre of 
cultora to help India concentrate her mmd and to 
be fully conscious of hei^clf to seek the truth and 
make that truth her own wherever found, to judge 
by her own standard giro expression to her own 
creative genius and Oder her wisdom to the quest 
which comes from other parts of the world it is 
with such ideals that the poet brought Visva Bharati 
into existence as the scat of Indian culture and 
centre of India s intellectual hospitality Dunng the 
eleven vears of its existence, distinguished savants 
and Etudenta from different parts of the world have 
already been there as guests to share India s cultural 
achievements By this most outstanding educational 
expenment, the jioct has shown us how education 
should be not onlj Indianizcd but used to bring 
about a union between East and West It is upto 
the rest of oar universities to follow this guide-posC 
and t.ivc cflcct to such ideals in the future education 
of Indio. 

The Occident and the Orient are uccesstn to 
each other since they emphasize different and not 
infrequently complementary n.pccts of truth. The 
We«tem continents have Iwen engaged m securing 
proloction agam«t physical death. On the other hand 
the striving of the Pastern peoples has been a^ 
Tagore points out to wm for man his spintual 
kingdom to lead him to life erexiastmj; Eiiroiifan 
$o^iclff /o-rfrti/ the w;pHi7«/n* ideal of fAe ^Swf We 
j leal of *rl{ ditrtpline, and Uie iKoplcs of the Ea*l 
neol the HVftcrn wfro/ of eiliieniinp, of He leuiifB of 
eontoraic Uemg B> Ibeif present separateness Ea»t 
and W'est are alike in danger of losing tho fruits of 
their age-long lalwurs For want of that union the 
Fast IS suftenng from poierty and inertia and the 
West from lack of i>caco and happiness In viiw of 
the spintual impotency of Western euilization — as 
di^clc^ by tho world war,->many of the eminent 
sons of the West are fceliug that the Occident mu t 
drew some benefit from the spiritual wealth of Asm. 

to view of this ncwl) awakened iiiurcst m 
Oncnial culture a greater effort must be made not 
only to revive our culture but also to isial li h a 
larger number of such cultural centrea in India 
China lapan and other eountnes of Vsia to proiilu 
common meeting ground for I ast and West Tho 
recent developments indicate Uiat wo are entenii„ 
upon A new cri and we see the diwn of a di} 
whew there shall Ixi no longer nn> l.a»t hostile to tho 
West, nor ^\cst at riimitj with the Last, when 
through eiillural ajmpslLy and co-operation mans 
spintual ideals will Create out of the world iieighljour 
hood a iirotbcrbood of raies 


Europe oa Trul 

Danng Im recent INrsian tour I’oet Uubmilri 
Nath Tagore lind mUri-stiiig talks with ibo 
h ulers of thought lhin\ l\rsin w-uiU lo ci nv 
Ainenci in culture The [>oet guts his nun I 
on tho imikr m a iliMrourv puhli*hcsl m Mu 
and, the Uorhl 


jno ume oat come wt»-n wc ramt llunk 
dcrajy about human ciTiliratioa. ^oii nu.l hate 
read «*pcftclrTs book on l*urv.p'in ^iKlUiatnn-ii 
rai^scarrhlng qaeatioo. aisjni the detnyofth- 
rooilero WrtJTn onluaUoi and giTcs u* dan -crons 
|>*ra.Ie>.sm« from hnlory '-wrons 
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\\hen you speaL of handrctl per ccQt Ammmu 
satton yoa mast remember that Vmenca herself u 
faced to^y trith an imminent crisis and has yet 
to achiere a stability irhicb mlt prare the souadaess 
of her social and political machinery 

I Has talhing to^ay to a German bcicaiist— Dr 
&Cratil &auer of Lapzig trho has come here all the 
«ay from Ceilm by motor car for geological esplora 
tion— and he iras teUins me the same thing about 
Europe. The whole Western cinhzation is under 
coing a severe trial The recLlesa mechantration of 
life which he has gone on in the W est is already 
havii^ a drastic reaction 

^e m the East must ponder senously before ve 
go iQ for hasty imitation of Western bfe in its 
totality There is a profound maladjnstmnit some- 
where at the very basis of European life. Everywhere 
there is matenal well being buthappiness has vaoubed 
And bow could it be otncrwiaef Pierce through th^ 
leneer of modernity and you find almost pnmitive 
barbarism stating at yon What la high pressure 
niodeni life for the multitude but a cea^ess pre- 
otcnpatioa with physical needs— a hot pursuit of 
drcts, espensire ears elaborate food and housing thst 
IS to of natenala which satisfy the elemeoiary 
needs ot our animal existence, ^ueh a bfe has no 
lime for self realization for human feUow«bip for all 
that mabe< ata $ exittence sifRiSoant and precious. 
Certainly this is the modem form of barbarism which 
exhansts all >u resources merely to cbmb up the 
steep summit of lirmg surrounded by empuoees 


The Drug Wealth of India 
I/iitaii ‘utamarzes au a fires by 
Dr D ^luLheriee of the Tropical School of 
^tedieme on the eoononuc (upects of indigenous 
drugs 

The drug resources ot India ace vast and 
Inexhaustible and it may be said without much 
exaggeration that with suiCable opportunities India 
can supply the whole world with medicinal herbs 
and drugs. LcaviDg aside for the time being the 
large number of drugs u<ed m the uxliccDoua 
sysiems of mediane in India nearly three-fourths 
cl the drugs mentioned m the British or the Eoited 
htaies 1 barmacopocia. grow wild and in great 
abundance in the diderent parts of India. India has 
beta called the epiiome of the world and indeed 
she posses es such woodecful vanabdicy of tempera 
tuie, cod and climatic condiCiona that every 
conceivable drug ranging from ihosr growing in the 
hottest tropical chmate to those crowing in temperate 
and very cold climates may be made to grow in 
A>i' diAi' %r>tiw duy JviatfiisA* .with j Jvianbsw 
band all the medicinal drugs and herbs which hex 
r«ople require. Inspite of this lodui imports nearly 
lU 2 crores worth of drugs from foreign conotnes. 
Though there is al~3 on export trade this u 
in gDiUcant la proportion (o Che large import trade: 
What actually napiieiis is that a good d^ of raw 
niatetia) is going out of the country and instead 
we are recciTing very considerable quantities of 
retined preparatioi^ manufactured in fon.ign conDtnes. 
This IS indeed a very disir^mting stare of adain^ 
Of ihe two crorcs north of imports, the prtmnetary 
and patent medicines hare tahen a toll of neadr 
i^'3 lacs. These medicines have shown a phenomend 


increase during the last o years i.c., from about 
2aOto42S lacs Their sale is increasing by leans 
and bounds. This state of affairs, it must be 
adaucted on alt hands has been create by incessaat 
canrasaiog and advertisements rather than by the 
efficacy or the patent medicines placed on the market. 
By every mad one is flexed with literature 
es|daioiag the virtues of these drugs in glowing 
terms and we^ as credulous little children allow 
ourselves to be duped and exploited Leaving aside 
for the moment the question of patent and 
proprietary medicines India imports a number of 
olh^ drugs and preparation from foreign countries 
Tcgalarly Even to thi* day crude drugs like 
podophyllam squills ergot etc are being brought 
in from Amenca Russia and hpaio Linuhed drugs 
Uke tinctures solid extracts etc, are also coming in 
India IS hopelessly dejiendent for almost all her 
pure and heavy chemicals used in medicine and 
r^armacy and m analytic^ and scientific work on 
GetmaDy Great BnUiia and Japan The whole 
range of anaesthetics— both for local and general 
dja, ibe whole gamut oi synthetic preparations, the 
coostanily growing senes of preparations for 
ndiologi^ purpo.es all the e>scntial oils— to 
mciUioa only a few must come from abroad to help 
her countless niUions Practically all the basie 
alkaloids like cadeine strychoise, attoptoe saalooiM 
etc are dented from other countnes But with the 
help ot science and cspital we can to a very large 
extent do without impons and it is poss ble to 
manufactore almost 'll! our requirements in our 
own couotiy This wiU not only eare the dnm of 
Indias gold but the development of this industry 
will open np a new avenue of employment 


Co operative Tianung for the Unemployed 
Sir Duniel Hamilton is an authority on co- 
operation His Ecttlemeut at Go aba m the 
Parginan Bengal, is ft centre of cooperative 
Iraining Lnemployment is the problem of the 
day The practical suggestions offered by Sir Daniel, 
iQ Jiutia Touiorroic should be paid heed to by our 
unemployed young men He sajs 


Ten b^has of land pi is a simple bouse and the 
art of weaving will enable a man and his family to 
bve a healthy life. Every young man, therefore 
whatever calling he moans to folToir— whethcT pn> 
fe*siODaI or Government or Commercial service, should 
aim at having ten bighas of land as a foundat on of 
r^wTve fond which will ensoie to him and bis family 
a healthy life whether tunes are prosperous or 


Gosaba might be a«cd as a tioming centre for 
these ten bigba zamindars who would be free to 
follow any profession they chose and take any degree 
they ought desire. V new dei.-ree should be csiabliflirf 
which m^hc be called the F G U degree fthe food 
clothing and housing degree) or as Dr Lrquhart 
EOggeats. (he decree of F^ow of Co-operative 
Hu b«ad^ In the case of joiing men desirous of 
entenng Government ot commerci.'u service pitference 
should be pren lo holders of the F C. il degree. 
*-pinttuii that is lo say religious instruction should 
be givm to v^oung men qualifyiug for the F C H 
degree and the degree should rest on the spiritual 
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foundation 'ioung men entering the GojJa Co 
operatire Training Institute trill sign the fouowuig 
■declaration , . ,, 

I believe m God and I promise to act honestly 
-and uprightly at all times and on all occasions and 
to tvorV Sara for my country md the Co-operatire 
State 


on this point because an isolated Central Laboratory, 
superruing the trork of important pronncial centres 
would be an anomaly and lack the ntal elements 
of growth 


Education of Girls 


A Central Laboratory — not Necessary 
In their report the Indian Drugs Enquiry 
Committee recommended the establishment of a 
Central Laboratory to co-ordinate the work of the 
provincial hboratoncs The Journal of the Indian 
Medical issocialion thinks it unnecessary and 
offers tbo following editorial comment 

Amongst the measures recommended by the Comiui 
ttce is the establishment of a Central Laboratory to 
co-ordinate the work of the pronncial labora 

tones On this matter we are afraid we must join 
issue with the Committee for apart from its being 
a heary and unjustifiable burden oo the bardpressed 
taxpayer particularly at such a time of financial 
stTURncy it would be far better to encourage the 
derclopmeut of laboratories m the provinces m 
association with the Univecsuies and scientific 

departments Indeed in other countries (he Untver 
eitica ore generally entrusted with this busuiess 
An isolated central laboratory would lack the cultural 
and scientific environment found in the provinces 
which IS so mport&ut to the dorelopment of any 
seicntifio organization and we may cite the instance 
of the Central Beaearch Institute at lUauali the 
work and importance of which can hardly be said 
to justify the large expenditure on that institution 
from year to year W e aUo thmk the Committee 
bare not fully appreciated the vast area of India and 
the practical dilficuUica that ansc with a (Central 
Laboratory in that connection It would in our 
opinion bo far better cspcciallv under the contera 
plated Federal Scheme (or each prorince which is 
a big enough unit in itself to hare its own laboratory 
under the control of ita own Goremment So far 
os the ^ordination of the work of the sercral pro 
rincial laboratories is coiiccmed this could be cftccted 
conrcniently and ctRcicntly by the constitution of 
a committee consisting of the directors of prormcial 
laboratories who would meet ns occasion required 
To them could be entrusted the task of co-ordinating 
work and laying out standard methods of testing 
in fact all the functions of a Central Laboratory 
could, without additional expoose be performed br 
them Rtscarch could bo undcrtidkcn by the prorincial 
lalioratonca according to the funds aradable for the 
purjioM from the local Goremnicnt For chemical 
Lio-chcmical or biological assay adeijuate numbers 
would, we arc sure, be obtainable In a province. 
Public analysts could be trained m each of the 
laboratonra according to the requirements of the 
province while the commercial testing of drugs co^d 
al>o be couTrnicDlly done ou luymenl of fees, m 
the jronncial laboratories. We (eel very strongly 


The Matriculation syllabus is going to bo recast 
and remodelled m Calcutta University very soon 
What subjects ore to be taught to the girls are 
hotly discussed at the pre'cnt moment Mi8« P 
Paranjothi c A., B.T, in her Education of Girls 
and Sociql Efficiency” m The Educational Iteneiv 
also dilates on the subject at length She says 

Let ua consider therefore the type of education 
that women need You know that in whatever sphere 
of life ft woman shines her primary consideration 
13 her home and all other uiteresu may bo very 
important, but are only secondary If m toe home 
she docs her duty well she has done her be»t 
to serve her community, her country and the world 
at large Women s sphere of action is the home and 
It IS left to her to make that home a success or a 
failuio. If she is to make it a success she must be 
well equipped to meet the responsibilities, pnvilegcs 
and opportunities of home life. The best course of 
studies that is offered to girls must emphasize the 
instruction m vanous aspwts that make up the 
household arts 

We must then thuik senously of the place that 
the household arts hold or should hold tn education 
and Its various aspects Before proceeding any 
further uith the subject we must turn our attention 
to the definition of toe uord household arts. 

Vanous terms have been usod to indicate the 
content of this broad subject to signify its connection 
with the home and to iioint out the fact that science 
fine ait and tochnical art are fundamental but the 
term most in vogue at present is either home 
ecooomics household science and arts household 
science or household arts 

Ihcre IS in India, today, a great need for such 
well orgaim^ coureca of domestic subejets to enlighten 
our women and girls in their special sphere of work 
Poverty the bane of many an Indian home the 
apjialhng death rate of babies the uidcscnbablc 
Ignorance that prevails among women with regard 
to their own health and that of their children the 
management of the home sanitation, simple forms 
of hospitality and the use of leisure hours and the 
utter lack of civic responsibility are to be redressed 
Education is the only factor that con remedy all 
these evils Then is it not the legitimate duty of 
the educationists to provide facilities so that they 
may fully equip themselves to meet these demands ' 
\t the time when India is agitating for Swaraj 
aud stnnng hard towards that end and when she 
feela that the time is come for her to be re-organued 
as one among other nations how can she hold her 
place if more than half of her population is still 
nil cquipjicd to perfonu cvin the ordinary duties of 
life * 
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FOREIGN. PERIODICALS 


Japan’! Plans for IJaachnna 
^Tiat Japan po 'ibly inlenJs to do in 
Jlanchuna is rerweJ by a Japanese officer in 
a contnbutioa to a penoJical and is commented 
upon m 77je Lmng Age 

Japan s pUna {or ilanchima hare been rerealed in 
a repuUhla economic journal TTie DianonJ, by Jbjor 
Tadashi Hanaya, lately a member of the political 
section of the Generu StatT in ilanchuna. The 
essence of Japans tactics inll be the construction of 
a steel {racne’ of Japanese of&aals laserted at 
strat^c poiota in the neir Manchnnan Gorernment 
The organization la U> be completely departmentalized 
and the Japaoe&e members althouith monopolizt/ig the 
tespoDsibls posts will not come into dimt contact 
with the people, ^bjor Hanara believes in a bma of 
National nocialism— that u be wants (he Japaneae 
people raiber than the bankers to piofii boio the 
erploitation oi Jlancbnna and be has worked out a 
complete colooization scheme that would not begin m 
CO into effect for four yean. The estatee of the 
SUnebnnan landlords are to be conHscaied and all 
bud within twelve miles of the railway is to be mren 
to Jspastwe settlers. Cbioese iffisugrsnu would no 
longer be allowed to eater the country freely but the 
Eoteana, ae subjects of Jspan would be frranted 
sdi&iasioa i oolonuatioo company wonld be formed 
to select in Japan cosimuoitlcn of ptospeco^ 
emigranta containing from 331 to XO persons ench. 
Jb^r Usoaya ts not an official goverameol spokes 
m«n but be enjoys the conddence of the present 
leaden of the country cspecuUy of a strong yonnm 
^mot that wants to make the army into an instn 
meat of the popobr wilL We utL>t not forget be 
says that the Japanese soldiers who shed tfxeir btood 
10 jbschona were the sons of poor familiee. The 
country must be developed in such a way that they 
will profit by it Capitalists and politicians most not 
W a&>wrd to seize rights that belong to the people of 
japan ’ The ^U)Or admits that if bis acbeme falls 
throngh ontngbt anneaatioa will be necessary 


\nd Japan may bare to figure, as England did not 
in SotUn Africa, on outside interference. In the light 
of th«e simple facts and precedents Russia s fear of 
large-scde boslihtics la the sear futnre seems to bare 
subsunuM foundatioa URudy m fact IVbite 
Rnstums bare been makmg tronble along the Ctunsse 
Eastern Railway attempting to blow up bridges and 
raiding company o'fices. The Japanese either cannot 
or wiU not restrain these outbursts, and the situation 
IS now such that, with troops massed along the 
frontier a muor incident might lead to major compb 
cations 

Eoglaod also u alarmed Deutenant Commander 
J 31 kenwortby ■ former member of the Uar '•t&if 
of the foilish Admiralty who baa spent three years 
in Asiaim waters bdievea that Russia in the event of 
war would rou^e the Chinese masses 

“It would be amixaele if the war could be confined 
to the two onpoal belhgrrents. The dauger would 
be incKa^ed if Japan sent her large ocean going 
aobmannea to operate m the Eastern Mediterranean 
again t Russian merchant ve»aela aailmg to and from 
the Clack “oe Apart from (he naval tide of a 
probable campaign toe repercussions in Asia would be 
tar teaching The *onn Government would be bound 
to resist (be Japanese aggression by force of arms 
hat lU great weapon would be that of ptopagaudx 
It would endenrour to arouse all Asia on its aide m a 
bole war again>( impenalitm 

\\e should be ionnnste if withis three months of 
the fiist exchange of shots between Russian and 
Japanese re^ar troops northern India was not 
ablaze. And if the hard pte<sed and impoverished 
Japanese ina»ie» did not nee m revolution it would be 
that anc^her miracle. Nor could Rassia be blamed 
for u>ing any weapons at her diaposal At present 
Ihere appears to be no limit to the ambitions of the 
JapanM mibtansta. 

The London £ko>io nut aavs that (be altenialiie to 
war woold be for J^an to build a railway line 
parallel to the Chinese I^tero but ending at a port 
sonUs of Vladivostok, whicb w icebound for sereral 
winter months. 


Prospect! of u World War 
The same paper anticipatea the results of 
this policy of Japan 

If the Japanese Government succeeds in aetlmg 
Bome such plan in motion another world war is a 
nrtual certainty IttookSJOOW British troo{» ibee 
veara to conquer fsoutb \fnca. Amrnca o^ed an 
atmv of 5001)0 men and two years to panly the 
PhiCppines Inunedialdy after the ll ar Eagiaod 
failed to subdue IreUn I with 50 GO troops and the 
Black and Tans, hlantbuna. with a population of 
3}COipuO and an area tbe size of Fraoee and 
Gerraanv combined, will obviously need more than 
the 100 COO troope and three yeara that the Japanese 
commander in Norlh Jfanchuna says will be reqouol 


The £sd of Caesars lune 
V v>.ry interesting fact has been pointed out 
by ‘■Scrutator in the Siiiulaj TTnies m discu«in'’ 
the post-war political siiuuion 

It IS an vnterealuig fact that has eacaiicd eeueral 
rommeot that the end of the Mar left Europe for the 
first tune for nearly two thousand years without the 
name of Osar It began with two Raisers and two 
T»is— these Ulles are but dialeeiical forms of CUw— 
and tU lour have pone Cajsansm stands for concep- 
ts of policy ihat have never been naturabzed in 
tbia country and that we have grown to hate but in 
Europe the id(» of uuity through the will ot one man 
if w the blood 
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In this sense both Milin and MusSOlini are Ci'sara 
without the name. Vnd il ucralil be wrong to regard 
C Psan'^m as merely the rule of force Not merdy 
through Its legions ai 1 the Roman Lmpiro endure so 
long Cfpsansm elands for n career open (o talents 
for the Emperors purple was not hereditary for long 
together except to ability and the humblest soldier it 
he was able enough might hojie, whatever his race or 
origin some day to be emperor 

Further the name did stand for a unity of policy 
transcending racial divisions which has iramLDsc 
virtue The best of the Emperors were not Roman or 
even Italian there were only two racial divisions 
East and cst and thanks to the Roman peace there 
were long tracts of time when a large ^rt of the 
world enjoyed a bappincus and prosperity under the 
C'csars greater than it has cnjojeil since jwst because 
thOsc were times when the pride of nationmity was if 
It existed at all in strict abeyance to the general well 
being 

come of the results of the last wot were not 
unlile those that followed the fall of the ^man 
Vmyirtt 'Tne •cmW'j \ha\ m 'otoVc wp was nt>x 

so eon pact or large nor were the fragments into 
which It broke so “mall on the other baud distances 
are now so reduced and the cilects of the nationalist 
revival encouiaged by the ar were so widesyitcad 
that the amount of uisruption in cither case was not 
very different 


Heary Ford on Chanty 
Henry Ford 8 views on chanty given to the 
people of the Unite 1 States m the form of 
advcrtivement" is commented upon by fwimcn 
In a senes of essiys published as paid advertise' 
ments Henry Ford is giving the country bis nows 
on unemployment and the depression Some of 
these views are good Thus llr 1 ord stcroly 
reprobates routine chanty by which he docs not 
mean human helpfulness What he condemns is 
the practice of thinking that our eontnbutions lo 
dollars absolve us from the duty of being personally 
hind personally concerned and persooatly mvolvcd 
in the work of helping others in difficulty 

"Mr hord is simply repeating what all apostles 
of loving kindness have taught from the bcgiDmug 
Our Lord visited the sick and laid His Hands oil 
them He went into homes darkened by sorrow 
and Himsd! consoled the mourners Uben tho 
people who had gathered to hear Him had nothing 
to eat He ministered to them through the miracle 
of the loaves and the fishes 

The example He set and the doctrines He tau^t 
form the basis of Chnstun chanty XVhen Oranani 
wished to Chnstianize the youthful students at Pans 
he formed his associates into bands These youn^ 
men were not to moiabze about ihe siik and the 
poor but to visit them as Our Lord did 

Mi lord is right Dollars are no substitute ftfr 
personal kindness Chanty organizations rules 

and regulations but the best sort of iclitf « »ot 
given through an agent or an office 


The Disannameiit Confereuce 
Mr II N Brail ford writes m The \cu) 
I(}uhhc on the failure of the Disanuomeut 
Conference and tries to point out its reasons 


To remember that a Dwarroameut Conferenco 
IB Bitting at Geneva is not always easy a healthy 
mind must leant to forget futilities The fact is 
liowcver, that it has been in session for four months 
it has taken not a single decision, nor docs one sec 
cryBlalluiog within it anything that resembles the 
>,cnn of a general policy or the nucleus of a 
collective will No general or admiral or armament 
cootracior, it is safe to say slccjis restlessly because 
it meets One might have hesitated to assume the 
worse before Sir J^n Simon gave bis account of its 
work the other day to the Bntish House of 
Commons With that forensic lucidity which seems 
to be tus one intellectual gift, he laboriously 
disai|iat<xl any hopes that his audience may have 
efaenshed before be rose. Troojiing out into the 
lobbies ns he completed his survey, the Labour 
members met together to discusa whether they should 
send to Mr krthut Henderson a blunt intimation 
that he ought from the chair to denounce the 
Conference as a farce and straightway quit Geneva. 
There was a moment in the middle of the Peace 
‘Ctn/iisvuefe -w'l/Wi ’iwiinn/i. 'IWistm litrtinuuiAjh 'i/x 
George Washington to carry him home. Nothing 
I suppose will come of this impulse Mr Uendeison 
among his solid tcicnis docs not include the mft 
for drama. The incident lights up none the less 
the bottomless pit of prcssimism into which the 
procccdiiigB of this Conference have cost that part 
of our democracy which has tho will to disarm 
Mbat ore we to make of this failure? Some 
explanations are easy to frame. The world s 
statesmen, one and oil, are absorbed in economic 
questions It would be charity to forgivo a man 
confronted with on imbolonccu budget the cry of 
the unemployed and the menace of general 
bankruptcy if amid these preoccupations he forgot 
Geneva. Or again, what faith in the constructive 
power and good wiU of civilization could survive 
Japan a performance in Manchuria and Shanghai t 
.At the bend of the mainly Tory Ministry of Great 
Bdtaia there is indeed a Premier who once made 
great sacrifices in the cause of peace but Mr 
JlacDonald is an older and more successful man 
than he was in 1014 two maladies as ail him 

plsacoma and complacency As for France the 
ConfcrcDcc did not know how to treat M Tardieu 
Should it make the best of a bad job and compromiso 
with him or should it hope for his fall and avoid 
in the meantime even the appearance of a decision f 
Confronted as it now will be with 31 Herriot it 
may have to realize that the more amiable address 
of Its civilian spokesman has changed nothing 
in the news of the French General Staff There 
were to be sure, in this Conference two able 
advocates of a radical policy tho Russian Communist 
and the Italian Fascist But when Comrade 
Litvinov advocated the total abandonment of 
anuaments the Conference may have had the wit 
lo read in this proposal a highly effective satire on 
our civilization How much of it would survive the 
iathlc<i8 Injuidatiou of all armies ? Not many of 
the frontiers of Europe, not much of the Indian 
Empire not even the existing social order ts for 
‘'ignor Grandi was he angbng for a loan from 
Amenca or seeking rather cleverly to sow dissension 
aiaODg the suiipoiters of the stafi/s quo in Europe ? 
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Tlie Silence of the Frees 
It 13 almitted on all bauds that “ome of the 
mo t “ignificant developments m world history 
are now tahing place ju Sonet Ru« la. China, 
India and other omntal countries Yet the 
Press of Europe and America 13 singularly 
Client about the nttairs of these countriLS, This 
fact 13 di cus=ed bt the editor of t*mtj 

The giWce of the press on Indu, Soviet Passia. 
Cbioa. and Vsia genemly is getting ominoos. EvciT 
body knows that events which posterity will count the 
iTKMt rcomcDtoos of our time are taking place in these 
distant part of the world let there comes not a 
word from In ha, only a few casual and insignificant 
stones from ^loscow, and a sad ten enaction ^ what 
was for a time some admirable reporting in Manchnna. 
‘Shanghai and Tokyo. Of coarse there may be excuse 
as in India, where the British censorship is clamped 
down tight In Bussia, aliA the ecnsorship may nell 
have been applied more iigoroiuly since troop 
movements begaii in Siberia. In Tokyo likewise, the 
government has undonbtcdly watched despatches since 
the a9:>assLnation of the late Premier But where is 
the bouted enterprise of the traditional Amencan 
loaraalist who Uughs at loeksouths, lumps bamets 
an I defies censors ? Cao it be possible that the fourth 
estate u going to acquiesce in this situation and be 
content with domestic news ? To be sure, this latter 
comm^ty promises to be abundant oo» that the 
presidential campaign u on and with the Olyopc 
gams and other great sport events in the offiog to 
eiysohingoi the mtcrmioable Prohibition cooirovcrsy 
But fate IS at work today not here la taenca. hut 
for the moment at least far ocroas continents and 
seas. The Indian Kvolotion affecung 'CoOlMQOO of 
the world s pe^le the Chinese nphsavaL involviog 
orcr dCOOCOClO other men and women the nossian 
fermcDt stimng another I'oOOOOOO and all toucbins 
with the forces of life and death the very destinies of 
oar wcslesu world— these are what we want (0 hear 
about The wholly onespected ex[4osioa of Europe in 
1914 mu 1 1 and for ever as an indictment of a 1 rrss 
which charged with reporting facts and forces, left 
mankind entirely unpreiared (or the comiog of this 
vasteimt. L^t ns not be left similarly unready for a 
similar explosion of ksia ! 


Uamage and Uorals in Russia 
A writer m The Chrixlvin lit^tsler is giving 
lii3 experiences in Soviet Ru^al» in tiie form of 
a diary He makes iho following obvtvntions 
aliout mamnge and family life in ^viet Russia 
A registration bureau for marriage and divorcci It 
IS ui one of the poorer sections of hloscow tte 
quesuon the clerk, bmcc January, 1931 this office 
has registered 2C99 mimages and 1,301 divorces 
The clerk points to an adjoi iing room where a doctor 
pves advice coneeriunK birth control the trealmcol 
of venereal diseases and other sex proldcms. It is 
a criminal oSunce for a man or woman kuowiog^ 
to transmit venereal disease. It is also a punishabfe 
ofTence for au individual to register marriage and 
divorce with loo great frequeney 

Russian sex and family life is perplexing to those 
of us who are seeking only facts and ttyiog to 
interpret them objectively llow can one laieipiet 
if be finds It imposa ble to get at the truth of the 


situation What percentage of biarniges go un 
reguteraif \V hat is the average duration of married 
Ifef How much promiaciuty is there? sweeping 
changes are taking place in family life but what is 
their nature? Is the family being undermined or is 
a oew type emerging based iiot on legal contract but 
(m lore* 

Experts diiTer iii unsnenn'; almost allot these 
quesUODs. Tet one can make a few obscrvatious 
vuh aome assunnee Amcncaq youth fee/iimui.b 
mote sex conscious lhau the Ros^uu boy and girl, 
wc saw no filth di played on Russian nens stands 
m Russian movies or ou the Rustiaii sta,,e (for 
shame tmencal) men and women are virtnally 
equal in the factory and before the law prostitntio 1 
IS far leaS prevalent than m Pans Berlin London or 
New kori: a new Puritanism is developing among 
the Comsomols (Communist \outb) who consider 
sexual indulgence detrimental to the individual and 
therefore to the social order ha lielievcs he is helpin„ 


The Chinese Soldiers, Past and Present 
The gallant defence of Chnpei by the 19th 
Route Army has rehabiliuted the reputation of 
the Chme»« »ol her Tho process of reorganising 
the Chinese armi and improving tlie truniiig an 1 
niomlo of troopsnegan with the inaugaintioa of the 
Republican regime aaJ is described m an article 
bt Dr W II 'k a in The Peoples Tribuiif ti 
Chine c III >nlbly magaimc representing tho 
neira of tho extreme Loft 


The Cbioese soldiery whether infantry carolri 
artillery or engineer corps— otbeeta at well as men— 
h.ad prior (o January ^3 on tbs whole a very 
poor rcpulatioo Tb* general opin on in fo eign as 
well as m Chucse circles was that the Chmsoe army 
uadisciolinod unuained, and poorly armed mercenaries 
was useless both in attack and defence meapable ot 
the least resistance to the enemy powerless of 
suppressing banditry and commueism The military 
chiw themselves^ with but a few exceptions regarfed 
tbe army as a kind of private estate, an lostnimcit 
for the seizure of civil authority a means to ou t 
nvaU and indispensable m a revolt against tbe 
Ooiemnient The army had. thus become a mo t 
listurbuig element tu tbe Chinese body politic 
dangerous to the internal peace and order of China 
Before the estabbshment of the Republic m lOU 
the soldiers were generally recruited from amoni' the 
poorest classes the beggars or tramps and sometimes 
why bttitate to tell the truth even from anion* the 
brigands who had surrendered only to lie incorporated 
into the realm of the regular army The profes-ion 
of the soldier was considered as disVinourable as that 
of the actor A popufar proverb ran thus “Good iron 
should uot be used to make nails good men should 
not be employed as sol tiers. Before the Revolution 
tbe otneers or the “raJ tary functionaries as thei 
were called, were required only to kno v how to ride a 
horsa to draw a how to handle the 6 g sacattv 
swr^ Md to hft blocks of stone weighing 200 cattiei 
Just before the fall of the llsnchu Dynasty thi.. 
kmd of military examination was abolished and the 
future officers were to be mstructed and trained ui 
specially created schools. The most celebrated of 
these DiiUtary academies was that of Paotmg The 
majonty of the generals and officers in active service 
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at present graduated from tliat schooL But the 
important question of armaments and Bup}^e9 had 
never been senouly taken up True many arsenala 
had been established, but the authonties conceaned 
preferred to buy arms from loreagn counlnes and 
as those in charge of the arsenals were of varied 
nationality, there was no uniformity in the equipment 
of the Chinese army 

With the inauguration of the Bepubhean r^mc^ 
a movement for a more thoroughgoing mihtary 
reorganization took place, but only to ne smothered 
and suppressed by the military cmefa who in control 
of the Government at Peking were in fact governing 
the country It was against these militanst usurpers 
that Dr fcun Yat ^n at the head of revolutionary 
forces with genets and officers animated by a 
new spirit and a new conception of duty fought to 
the la«t breath Determmca to solve the question of 
military reform he thus created at AVhampoa, near 
Canton the Cadet School which produced the first 
regiments conforming to modern rotary conceptions 
and constituted the core of the revolutionary army 
that fought and overthrew the mihtanst regime m 
the \oitn and enabled the National Revolutionary 
Partv to take control of the Government 


Intellectual Co'Opetatiou 
The aims and purposes of the International 
Institute of InteUcctuil Co-operation u described 
in the Information Bulletin of the Institute by 
Its Director, AL Henn Bonnet 

The need for Intellectual Co-operation has perhaps 
ncier been more urgent and in«i6tcnt than it is today 
. It IS all the more unfortunate, therefore, that by a 
deplorable pomdoz while opportunities and facilities 
for international contact ate being rapidly multiph^ 
and increased in all directions the commerce of ideas 
should be most seriously jeopardized. The War and 
Its aftermath hare ilestroyM, in the only realm— the 
intellectual— u here it was to be found in the past the 
dimcnts of world unity and universality Vie the 
obstacles to their recovery os great as in more 
material matters, where one may observe a oonslautly 
inercasing breaking up of the world into isolated groups 
and clo^ economic areas and where despite a 
genuine desire for a system of collaboration— which 
alone is cajable of restoring ecncrol welfare and 
prosperity— the prospects of early improvement aro 
still only too distant and unccrtiun 1 It is surely in 
admiSKible that, in the realm of ideas one should 

J iild before the same diinculiica For never before 
as It been more necessary to order and arrange our 
accumulated mass of knowledge. Moreover, it u 
HI doiibtcdly through the bringing together of different 
Intellects that an avenue to n>*opciatioa and pcaco 
in other fidds of actiiity jiolitiral as wdl as economic 
can beat t>e Of>cnod up. 

It is this vast ana coroprcbcnsiie task which (he 
Organirauon for Intellectual Co-oi>cralion has been 
K:t up to acromilisb. Hcuoe for example, the sureul 
imporiAiicc which rollalioralion in leaching activities 
oas riecfltly assumwl The dcvclopmint of a •yslem 
cvt rawtuig ciihct in Geneva or at the 

Iniernational Institute of Intellectual ito-operatmi 
has Uuly enabled fresh |>uii)ts of contact to be 
erraied bvtwica ihc Deportments and organuaiions 
which are chargid with the dclicale and important 
task of I nqisnng the young to meet Umix future 
nypoDuluTiUcs, tgain thniugh the agency of evnpe- 


tent rcprescniativea of the university wona, a -v- — 
of collaboration is bmg evolved for the purposes of 
ezammiDg educational policies, of pooling the fmts 
of research and of advances m knowledge, of finding 
eolutioiis to such thorny problems as the ovetetowdme 
of the professions, of promoting the exchange of 
teachm student travel and the study of modem 
languages, and of considering other questions of 
similar magnitude which university authonties in all 
countries have to face 

In the case of countnea which stand in specaal 
need of assutance and support this work of collabo- 
ration may take on an even more practical form 
China for, example, was recently visited on behalf of 
the League of Nations by a mission of distinguished 
university professors who have drawn up m agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government, a plan for the 
reorganization of the educational system 


Berlin Uoscow ^ 

TVic close affinitico, if not alliance, betiveen 
Soviet Russia ond Germany is well known This 
fomis the subject of a full lengtli historical 
study entitled Tfie 7?MS«ta» Face of Ocrmani/, 
by Mr Cecil F Melville The main conclusions 
of this book arc sumrmmtetl by a reviewer in 
0 Ke WuUy 

All this spint of mibtansm in post-war Prussia 
bos not sprung out of nowhere m the past two years 
nor have the junkers gained control only m the post 
two months The iket is that Junker influences have 
dominated successive Berlin jrovernments almost since 
the end of the war, especially through the compact, 
higl^lranscd professional army left to Germany by 
the Tnaty of YcisaiUcs . and most evidently u one 
studies tbe convergent measures which have aimed 
at the satisfaction of Last Prussian interests. So the 
grand pobocs of the old Prussia have boen preserved 
csjpccuuy tbe pohey of cast ward expansion and the 
Bismarckian policy of keeping the Berlin PetcraburKh 
wire loUct. They were preserved behind the facade 
even when blrescmann seemed to turn tho policies 
of Germany towards tho West 

\gain PusBia also baa uudergoac a Tcvolution 
which mokes her appear to foreign eyes something 
very different from the Russia of tho Czars, ket 
Russia IS very much the same except that she has 
acquired the added strength of a universal irrcbgiou 
Here again the grand policies remain as even \Vhito 
Russian emigres confess when they nolo with pnde 
tbe consohdation which the Kremlin has given to 
Ibcir nation Vud the grand policies of Riii^ia in 
^rope aro sympaihciie with thono of Prussia, now 
•s in the last two centuries. There is, of course n 
nft in tbo lute. The Jiinkir would prcft.r on 
Imperial Russia and tbo Bolsbcnk would \ refer a 
Communist Prussia but each is gambling with tbe 
other in tbe hope of gaming control over his dear 
enemy as s frutlion of the (radiiional policy 

U It noticeable that the Junkers now in otlico at 
Berim are the military men who have governed 
Oermanv in lirceUy through the Rcichswibr since the 
war 7«e Jiut$iaii Jocr <f Girmanu is a detailed and 
slaitiing BCcoiint almost cntirtly from German 
sources of the close alliance which haa betn built up 
1 7 them bctwcin iho IVassian lu.icli and Uolsheriic 
Uuasla since IirjO and it is small consolation to 
rcadui. that the texmi of the Treaty of \oriiailliw 
woidd drive a state like Prussia into exactly tbi* 
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ViicJ what 19 to he the outcome of all this \iith 
half tholalwur movuneut the victim of “i richct and 
all’of it without a programme and dcioid of social 
outlooh * The pro pect for the unmcdiale future at 
lc.ist savs Air Vdamic seems to be more violence 
But clearly more violence of the Und which has 
markcel the histon of the \mcncaji labour movement 
18 futile. Forte nlu h !•> e|>oraJic and without 
orsanued social lirettion will not solve social 
problems Tet Prof «sor Crook in hia thorough case 
study oi the ccncial btnVc, concludes that men the 
or^ani/ed stop] of labour in the leading jndustnes 
of a citv or of a nation many solve no more problems 
than *!u^gii _ or dvnamiting 


Terronsm m Japan 

Hte Monih Ins the following lomminl on 
the outbreak of terrori ni in Jap in 

The shocking iiolitical murder of the Japanese 
Premier by a bsnd of fanatical inihtari ts on May 
Ifth throws a hind light on the jioUttCA) stale of 
that Empire which partiallv explains its defiance of 
■he League of Nations and o! ihe opinion of the 
ciiilized worl i in Us recent dealings with China. It 
would seem that not oiilv the vast amorphous 
Uepuhlie but the highly -conccutnted Lnimre too ts 
cursed with an irrcs|ionsible and arbitrary Goveroment 
so that what represents itself as a civif coostilution 
on a dcmoeiattc model y* in reality ai>l to he 
lunttoUed by a military oligaichy orgauuou in a 
baiharoiis feudal fashion and euforciog lU will by 
threats of as as<ination Wh it wonder that (he 
League of Nations could make little headway with 
constituent so alien from European tradition The 
trouble watli China is its <i;c wlucli bos alawya 

f rciecitul the evolution of a single ecntralued 
01 eminent wliiUt similarly us traditional Imperialism 
has blocked the formation of ctiiasi indc| endent 
federated St itcs Jai an on the other band has 
adopted too successfully modern industrial methods 
with their usual accompaniment of economic 
aggression but the hereditary govemiog doss has 
nnmtaiueil its old traditions The i re»ent di^mptioii 
aj pears to be caused by the hatred of this class for 
capitahsm and Ihe foreigner llcnce the rcscDtracnt 
at the check imposed by the League on its high 
handed treatment of China. No one can doubt that 
the economic control assumed by Tajian over 
Alancliuna has benefited that country malcnally but 
the fate of Korea in the past puts her under a strict 
obligation to justify every step she takca la that 
Chinese territory and to associate the other members 


of tho I.cagne with her in her eiideaiours to give if 
a stalle native government. There are those who arc 
afraid that a conflict may break out between Japan 
and (he bosicts who have certain railway nghts in 
Alanchnna. In view of such a iiossibility. rendered 
the more I ossiblc becuisc of the financial intercsta 
involved it 19 surely time for tlie European nations 
(o a^ndon thur sifly national bickcnngs and unite 
to save what remains of Chn tiaii civilization 


A New Bace m South America 

It 19 1 well known fict tint race prejudice 
IS {\r le<ia «'ttong among tho Latin than among 
the Tiordic ppoplt- This is leading to the 
creation of a new rice in South America aa a 
result of mterniamagi, imong the different 
ru-ul elements This new mciil development 
19 de^nfitKl m the Inlcniahonal Ret tetc nf 

The race problem u unknown m Latin 
\racnca in the form unhappily so fauuhar in 
other countries Iberian and 'inman have already 
fuscd into a new race which is now being modified 
by the penncation of new elements Brazil has been 
c^led 'the world s chief cmuble of race fusion 
It IS the largest of tho republics with a population 
approaching forty milhons The Vcgrocs, who at 
ooe time formed a largo proportion of the ^pulation 
have already bten to a great eatent absorbed 
through intermarriage the Japanese who are 
entering in large numbers, are beginning the same 
process Italians Gennans, Turka and Tapantse 
intermarry with old another and the jieople of the 
land Of the immigrants into Vi^ntina an 
mcreasuigly large percentage are not of Latin race 
the raajonty vome from Central Europe— Gennans 
Poles Czcchoslovakiana and others. ImmicranU 
from China India aud the Niuir East ore ilso finding 
their wav to South kmenc.'U It is estimated that 
one third of the popuHtioii of Tnnidad and a larger 

n mrlioD in Bntisn Guiana is comjxiscd of Zlindu 
toslem Cost ludians ' In any cose the latinity 
of the continent must become profoundly modified 
in course of time. Speculation on the final product 
(if finality is ever reached) of this large-scale 
ea^cunent in miscc^nozicm. \a wa vavis-y 

but a minor and immediate outcome is that the 
claim of tho Roman Catholic Church to the 
mlegianw of all the Latin American peoples by 
Mrtwo of thevT essential laVinity, c-in l>e Itss and less 
substantiated with every year 
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(f prop Uj among the clulilrcn ilopcmls cntirch 
upon the ili'crotiou of ll»t pircnts e |kuiU} tho 
f\lhcT Vhe pioix:Tt> i-i m lu-> 

11 iina It IS <u tonuu) to pioiilo in tliL Mill 
fir m equal JiMsion for both bo\a niul ^irls In 
else the widow '•urtnes, the will u'^uilly 
j rovidcs for the di\i ion ot tho propirtj ifter 
lici loath 

Groin U la a j icturc qiie tul|}olc -Jiapol 
nliiul pie eiiting i tone sliinc eontour It is 
onlv lOi mile ftom Iriniliu It n the laigest 
of the Gnnihii with an nrot of 13J square 
mile Q lit i n ill i tato to he owned b> one 
man i»n t i But Oli' It is eo ho piuWe It 
shilten II I a commodate^ no le s linn 70000 
soul® I leio nutmegs, anti siigarcano being 
the nuin j ro liict® the i-laud maintiim a beiuti 
iul greni itmo phert throui.hout the you The 
dnjs !ir< warm hut it is tin healthiest of the 
\\ inward Blind® 

Gienala is goi rnel b\ a Govtinor appointed 
b\ the British ( rown with the help of a 
kgi'litiip council eon i®tmg of seien ofhcinls 
ini three non-oHicial noimnited b> tho Crown 
ml fill cletccd member lo luhuns like 
other® IS eaten lei the frinchi e Inditns are 
member- of the locil admmi«tcati\c board- 
Clx ^ act iwYOT® iani \oids they hn'»c 

•>0016 pre tige Ihey are verv well e tabiishod in 
the local trading roneerns, as proprietors 1 hoy 
uo not acrv idviintcd m what is called libcr^ 
urofes ipn® but tho present generation seems to 
hii\© taken up tlie matter seriously There an 


i few clicnii t- among tluni, one or two phy i- 
LI ina uid dentists, and lu in> toachtrs On the 
wlu>Io, lltcj comvnuud respoLt and they rc pect 
the lights of their fellow men Tor eiamplt, a 
Negro oiicL cnilet ui Indiin woman a toolux 
She filwl i suit, an I a Alulatto judge loiuieted 
and Mintencid the illucI to i hot of one 
pouiil sterling or tlii-co riiontlis’ hanl libotir 
Gciici lUy tho Indians of Grcnah aro well oil 
V largo mijonty owns at least a «inaU home 
iml I picte of igiicultuml luid The holding® 
luti eonutime® -mall langing from »ay one aero 
to 100 acre®, but though the standard of living 
IS based on thit of tho Most, it is not very 
exacting On a two acre plot of agricultural land 
nod a small home a medium fiinily can live 
with fair ciso and comfoiL The value of land 
la fairly high an acre of caeao land would co t 
ibout 100 pounds sterling, while that of sugar 
e me corn lumdiociind cotton vaiiea from about 
Oi) to bO pounds per acre 

One of the urgent, — most probibly the onlv 
ncc<l of tlio-o fu off In bans is to be m da-ect 
touch with India >ot becaiieo they want to 
levivo some of the buried aiil forgotten custom , 
m fact such a sug^c imii might bo unwelcome to 
them, but iHcauso it is necoss iry that they «boulrl 
Veep vhe condition in India aa much as it 

IS incumbent upon the ^lotlierlaiu! to know about 
tlio whereabouts of her chil Iren ludecd many 
would like lo visit tho ancestril home, but 
probably not u -inglo one would be found willing 
to <ettlc m iho Mollierlaiul I 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



tnmati Kail lamiui Ikvi wlio has rwcntly bren 
apjoiiitcd Ilononirj llagistrato at Berhampore 



Ixft— tire barojini Dutt tbJdle-Dr baraswat 
T^aoiJa 1 ight—Dr !-ulochana ftrikhamii 

Mkp. SutoJiM Dutt ii v. has obtainel tho 
M »<• degreo of Miinche Ur Lnivirsity after 

canying on re carch in Botany for two year® 


INDUN ^\OMA^^^OOU 
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utuler I rofes-ijr DmumoiJ. Her worV 
received great prai-c from many famous 
irofcsHirs ''he wv. formerly Ir ft»»or of 
Botanv m Cetliuoe CoIfe„c, Calcutta. 

Dl~ ■'AHv.wvTi \a\ 1 >v of ravalpmdi t 
studyinsr mcdicmc m the »amo I m\ers ly 

Dll. ''tu)ciiv>v 3 mku\>ui Mil. u- h» 


obtoued ^ II.D I gne of M mel '-ter Cmveryitt 
V til liatinet on 


Tlie ContocatioQ of the Natl ihai Damodher 
rhitkertcy Iiilan ^\omens Cniitr tv Ma- 
held on June IS liat. The j 1 olograpl pul h 1 ed 
ben. «ho«s the founder md aone of the 
®Ta U It * un I orti t>-bearer9 of the ITnirer tj 



The Lato Svema Kuman l>cvi 
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iBt row (Jrwn the /<•/?>— Professor Dhondo Kt'shar Kar^c ; Mr. llflinajjaoda Cbatlcrjce , 
Mn. Padtr ; Mr. Jostico PatLar; four CTii<]unles. 

3nd MW (from U<« ilr*. Iraralt Kar\e Uhe Kegisirar of the Unhersity)i 
(be I'niicitial (It the Mabarani ColU^e. ItaroJa ; Mrs. ifamda M(btit 
(standing behind Mr .lusticc Patkar); Mrs. Ai}uDgcr. 



Mim l><3iaa K. Kecks, a ;ouiii; I’srsi Udy who 
hs4 ha bw (XanuusUuQ in KosUad 


Ml*« lUiieon lUllirida lua |i4SMd brr finaJ iMtt 
Ilureiaaliontand has been calhel (o the Ibr 




tEDERAL ElNANCE AS AFFECTING BENGAL 

R VDH \ Kl MLT) MOOKERJI. xi a , i h d 


THE financial hi tor) of Bengal shoiTS thitt th 
* province luis been ibe victim of a long 
process of itroin out of propoilion to her 
reoourcca 

\9 the ‘'Upreme Cioverninent in the day* of 
the Ea,t India Compant she had to finnnw 
Bull h o{«iations m the diflereat parts of Inin 
in eatcjiAioii of Bntiti h Jotninion in Imli-t. T v 
take t typic-d in tance Madra» alone Ireu upon 
Bengal to file extent of 1{» JU.i.OO.«l(> trithtn the 
*hort space of three years, ITylhbl Fxeii as bte 
a* BsHiTiN confrihutiou to the Ovntral 

Govemnient doubliNl that of Bonibav or 'ladru^ 
U P or the Puujtb In 10 ’ *0. slu* eonlfibutoJ 
about 4vi p. 0. of the total provinual coninbuiion' 
to the Government of India, tfu other provinces 
together contnbuting onlv 1 > p c evcIuO ug 
Bombay 

The piMuur bntincial position of B<n„alhal 
Ugun to (lechuc emco lk)4 os a nsuU of the 
dewinJa of the (eotrol Goieninieai. lo ] )l< 
Bengali rovenue was shonn a* *i/i vrorcs as 
ftguinvt Id of Madras >1 of I P and In of 
Bombay The lecline further shoired luelt in tbe 
income p«.r hud of the popuhtemn ichwb is about 
Ba. 1 m Bengal as against lit. ~ in Uonibav 
iis b in Punjab lls. i m Ma>lras. 

The Me wn Vvranl aggravatol the iituat>on 
by Applying a merely mcchaniirvl principle for 
ihe di tnbution of rcDurccs bclirccn ihe provinces 
and Central Government without any regard for 
the nsiiliial revenue which ueh a dmston «ouId 
leave to (he provinces. B ngal has suflcicd mo t 
from thii aTTangvoient. Tlie Central Government 
Mized the revenue from customs and mcoine4.ix. 
the iuo.t prohtable an I promi«ing sourrei of her 
revenue, and left to her laul revenue and excise, 
tho least profitable and expanding sounes of ber 
revinue. 

The inm ijcc of iht, M» ton Award hvi been 
Only empnvsiied in the lleport of fiie hevbnit 
Finance Coiniiiitleiv This Cominiuco lacLnl bnw 
aniL ijej-hiujA ‘aliJilv *a uiM. tiimto. fiximu^t dm 
iubK\.t of CQ itiizy 

The extent of inj t lice loue to Ikngal, in 
relation to theCiiitcal Government iJ»uH be 
fir^t «*oprt.une>l U/ore levLimr miiolr and 
refornu tor fins purpo*. it will l>o u-eful to 
bite liombay as Uie eCand-ani b\ which Bengals 
case niat be ju Iged. 

On tho kuis of popuhvtion s'^v“S I’*! 
laths of people one repre'vnCative for file 
Assembly, Bombay sends lt> members including 
(wo Europeans. But Bengal has been given 


only 1 « seats m the b«ienibly of which three 
are European though she u entitle I to mori. 
tbiin ilouble this representation to at least -17 
ents on file Boinbiv itandml. 

PiLjug literacy ti the ba*i 9 of the Centr'd 
repre^ntilion the numlier of »«it» irbich Bengal 
cm claim shoull bt The liter ite> of 

Bdoibiv- ijoflibcrol iboiit IG^j lilhs a ngnm t 
4 *4 of Bengal Engli h litericv counts about 
*<1 (aUis in Bomba) n agamit ,4 m B ngiL 
Bengal ha also luflered m francbi 0 guali 
ficjuoni hor the Council of ®tito mcmberahip 
an income of U« I’lifK' per nnniiuj is rrouiretl 
for the Hindus lanloitl) lU. bOdu for Moslemi) 
For (he enibly the itmlificudOR ts aa iac'>me 
of R i*»» while the taxable rncomi. is pre cril>- 
(hI for mo t other province 

Ttie Me'iori \wanl leavei to more tlam 40 
miUioni >f Bsiigil'ei a revenue of less thot Rs 
II ciorei Moilrs »et mom thin IG4 crorei 
for a populati >n ot 4 ^ millions Bombay gets 
I ► crores for I ^ miUi m 1. P about iS rroro>> 
for 4- miltionA. an I Pinjah morn than 11 ctorcs 
for V miUions B} thii inipiitous arringemefl^ 
a Biogalce <’eis the lea t beiieht from the.&uto. 
\n I tet the ®tiU! gets the eretite t (nftefic jout 
of him. He is the man most lieavily tasol He 
nays JJ r-tJ as a oinst Bi 3»j m U P, 
Us. »-ll in ^ladras, Ita 1 Id in Behar 

TTie Government <pcnU the lev t for the 
e<lucation of B ngatees. In I!) *4 it epent 
Rs but received m fees more thin it 

r t namelv Rs 1 IG.Skl.’O Boaibav »f>eiit 
l,:>t,47 Ckv and got in fens Rs. */( t3 do9 
''laulirly I P 'pent Rs. 1 l 2 ,J^ 4 !)y anleotiu 
tna 1(> 42,I4,.3at Punjab pent Ui. 1 ISrltSoJ 
and got iu fees Rs v»2'u444 Uaira- <peQt 
Ks. uni got la fees Es Si ;}-' 001 

Bengal has similarly got the Iea>t from 
Gorenuuent not merely for her intellectual but 
also for her rcooomio development A typicnl 
instance of this may b« fouu I m irrigation,' Of 
mam canals anl branchir- Malras ha» 4040 
Bombay U p liO Ponjib 34.58, but 

Iknsal has luL The di«tnhutc>nei number s>05 
in 3fadr-vs, *04 in Bombay nSO.! m U P, HllO 
la Puniab, an I aro none in Bengal. 

Wo Can aovr uaJer'tanJ how the ptogre^ of 
Uengol IS handle ipped in every direction Jjv 
poverty which is not her own creation but is the 
creabon of unbound and un«cienutic pnneipk-s 
advocated la deteRiuning provincial and federal 
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finaiico Bengal is the nchest m her own 
rt'ouicc^ with litr gross revenue exceeding thnt 
of anj other province of Intln Her intno'^ic 
richne-.s is shown in the largest yidl of revenue 
from ^u(‘h souioes as income-tax ‘•tinips an I bxl^ 
while slie Ins an additional source of revenue m 
jute, and yet such a province with her unciuallcd 
resouicca to which British ruk m India owes so 
imicli m the « ntire course of its history and 
development, is new to be saddled with a deficit 
of iis 1 cTores by uv manipulation of 

feleral hi aneo eucroachmg upon the most feitile 
sources of hei rcvctiiic 

lor in Uinc Bengal s strongest point lathe 
mcoino t.ix In Ibo new di=uen''ation the iiioome* 
ti\ H to be released for tne piovmtes viilh an 
xception which will hit Bengal mo t and will 
mean not much of a relief to her The exception 
i< the corporation tix The number lot 
lorpointiona m a provinto i« on index to its 
niaterul progress but the industrial progress of 
Bengal is not to be full} to her own bciieht 
but for that of the federation We do not sec 
wh} of oil the eouices of provincial revenue 
fukration should seize fur Its own purposes income* 
ln\ in which Bengal is strongest It i* peiialuing 
Benzol foi her prOe-re s \ pnaciplo of c|unliiy 
IS followed in n&sessing the fe icral obligations 
ind burdens of provinces but it u a incchniiical 
pniiuplo which m its pursuit of the phantom 
ifciuolit} creites inequality of tunncial conse* 
quciiccs aniojig the pi-ovinces l^jualizing 
bur lens as hawcen all units of federation has 
111 the < H-<e of Bengal only added to her burden 


by imposing a (h«propoitionate dram on her 
resources , 

The case for the retention by Bengal of tlm 
export duly on jute which is her mam indu'^try, 
new not be argued Experts are uiidnimous m 
tlieir opinion that tho ilutv ultimately fulls on 
die poor Bengalee peasant, the jute grower 

If income tix including corpoiatiou tax. and the 
jute duty are completely released Bengal can ea ily 
hnd other W159 and iiiLans by which she can 
imoncfi federation np to the extent to be deter 
mined absolutely on a principle of equality as 
between the dillerent units of the federation If 
the total fedcpil demand or deficit is definitel} 
issessul it should bo met bv tho constituent 
states m i in inner which «liould not imply 
unecjuAl burdens for their itspective populations. 
After all, federal fminte exists for tho people 
and not tlic people for tbo fiwawce. The Bengalee 
should not come out ns the poorest Indian out 
of the federation iho revenue per lieid of thi 
population of each province shoull be tbc simo 
is for as jiossible so that i.acb individual con 
get from the state the same amount of advantage 
iiid faedity for ^clf-dovelopmcnt 

The ca«e for Bengal tncrefore is for increase 
of her federal rcprcsentolion on the principle of 
equably m fi uichise, nod incixase of allotaicnt 
of revenue for her own domesCit needs in pro 
portion to lier population Sho cKutva iwlenoe of 
tho prop© ed federal hoi I on aucii sources of her 
revenue as income tiix and juto which she has 
developed by her own etfoits and enterpna^ of 
which tlie fruits should belong to her 





Calcuffa University Chair of 
Ancient Indian Fine Arts 

The Calcutta Uni%craity Chair oJ Vncicut 
Indun Fuie Arts, named ‘ Bagc»^ 
Profesior^hip oJ Indiaatme VrU, ba» been 
vacant Cor some time past. Vs the Uimersity 
nnthonUes propose to appoint a suitable 
person to this chair in the ucar future, it u 
necessary for the educated public to know 
•what duties the Bagcswari Professor is 
expected to perform 

Those studenU of the Calcutta University 
who desire to take their VL V degree in 
Aucicut-Induu Ulster) and Culture ma> Uke 
Group I B-Fioo Arts, Icouography and 
Architecture— as an opUon.il group for study 
As this Group belongs to the sdbject of 
JncTcn/ Indian Hutor) and Culture, noting 
further need bo said to make it plain that by 
hne arU, icouognphj and architecture, as 
incloded in it, lueicnt Indian fine arU, 
Anuaii Indian iconography and bieirnl 
Indian ardiitecturc are meant. This should 

sufhcctoremoic au) possible nns^epUon 
that thoBageswan Professorship has to do 
with the fine arts of lU countries and ages, 
and should produce or confirm the correct 
couiictioa that it is couccmcd solely with 
Indian and aiiciciil Indwn fine arts, elfc, 
4 , described la the Calcutta University 
Calendar and ludicated by the list of 
books pres^bed b) the University ^ 
reference and study bv rt«denU of the 
croup. Vud studenU of Indian histo^ (and 
'pre-history’ ) knovv that by Ancient Ii^ u 
meant the Indu of the ceulunes and ages 


previous to 1200 A D or . thereabouts, 
speaking roughly 

Since the foundation if the Bageswan 
Chair, which had the laudable object of tho 
scientilic, historical, is well as aesthetic study 
of iDcieot Indian architecture, sculpture, 
paiutiDg and iconography— thereby making 
the Calcutta University the first seat of 
leamiog and research m India to attempt a 
contribution on this vital subject m Ancient 
Indian History and Culture— the lack of a 
properly ijualiBed meumbeut of it* has « 
prevented the University and the cultured 
public lu general from deriving the benefit 
expected from it. * 

In tho Calcutta University Calendar tho 
duty of the Raui Bageswan and Kumar Guriv 
Prasad Siugh of Khaira Professors is 
dcfloed as follows ^ 

X. That it be tfie duly of each Professor— 

(a) lo carry on ongtnaf rceearcli la tus special 
eubioct wiLli a nev to extend the bounu^ of 

fflloute steps to dissemxnaie the knowlea^o 
ol bis special subject vitfi a new to foster its 
study aait application •* 

(el to stimulate and guide re^carcb by adranced 
StudenU and generally to assist them in Post- 
Graduate wort BO as to secure the growth of real 
leatiiuig among our young men. 

This clauao makes it cjuito clear that au 
artist oa such, however distinguished he may 
be IB hts profession and however estimable os 
a man he may be, or a mere aesthete or art 
cntic, cannot perform the duties of tho 
Bageswan Profesaor He must be a man 
who has made a scientific, histotical and 
aesthetic study of the subjects professed’ by 
hun, canned on researches therein and made 
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onginal contributions resulting m the 
extension of ‘‘the bounds of knowledge ” 

We ha\e all along, during the last ten 
years or so, felt that the whole object of the 
foundation has been defeated owing to the 
wrong choice of a professor on two successuo 
occasions and, later, by keeping the Chair 
\acant It seems to us that, in considering 
applications and making the appointment, the 
committee of selection has alwaj s failed to 
consider whether tlie pcrbOii chosen is capable 
of performing the duties dcfinitclv laid down 
111 the onginal scheme The Report of the 
Uniaersity Organization Committee, appoint- 
ed by the Senate on the 8th December 1928, 
lay s stress on the desirability of the Bages 
wan Professor bemg a member of the 
ifoihing aud teseanh staff of tlie Ancient 
Indian History and Culture Department 
The recommendations of the Committee, 
as adopted by the Senate, are contained in 
the following paragraph of its Report 

100. The eeiTiccs of the Dazeswan Professor of 
Fioe Arts are not at present in any tray utilized 
for formal teaching purposes In g^eral it would 
seem desirable that this should be done. We 
are attaie that in certain circumstances the 
sernces of the incumbent of the Chair may not 
ergn in the future be arailable for th purposes of 
regulat; tc.aching In such an erent other arrange- 
meats vill hare to be mode but it will very 
frequently be the case that the incumbent will lie 
in a position to help considerably in the lecturiog 
«oih of the University in bis subject and when 
this IS so, every efTort should be made to utilize 
his sernces in accordance with the condiUons 
already set forth in the rules applicable to this 
prolcssoiahip. 

By saying that “the sernces of the 
Bageswan Professor of Fuio Arts arc oot 
at"* present in any way utilized for formal 
te-ichmg purposes,” the Uiutcroity Orgamza 
tioi^ Committee perhaps wanted to surest 
\cry politely that the ^en Professor was not 
(ju'dihed and competent to teach his subject. 
In laying down that “m general” the 
Professor should undertake formal teaching, 
the Committee perhaps intended to give a 
broad hint that the next incumbent of tho 
Chair should be a piopcrly qnalided person 
hen the Committee assumed that, “c\co in 
the future,” “in certain circumstances,” ‘the 
. scrv ices of the uicnmbcnt of tlie Chair may not 
be aiailable for tlie purposes of regular teach- 
lug,” was, It because it was afraid that some 


one might again be chosen to fill the Chair ivho 
was not competent to teach the subjects pres- 
cribed ? “In such an event other arrangements 
will have to be made” — says the ^Committee 
But IS the Uni\erBity in a' pecuniary 
position to make such wasteful arrangements, 
and would it be morally justified in doing 
so ? We fervently join the Committee in 
hoping that m the future “the incumbent 
will bo in a position to help considerably 
in the lecturing work of the Uui\ er&ity in 
his subject.” 

In view of tho duty of the Professor 
laid down in the original scheme and tho 
later recommendation of the Uiiiiersity 
Organization Committee adopted by the 
Senate, which has been quoted above, the 
essential qualifications of the incumbent of 
this Chair, judged by general academic 
standards, appear to us to be as follows 

(1) He should be a person who has 
devoted a considerable portion of his career 
to a careful and specialized study of a laige 
number of the original documents relating 
to the different branches and epochs ox 
Ancient Indian History and Culture By 
documents we mean, in this particular 
connection, ancicut temples and other edifice , 
sculptures, paintings, and other monuments, 
historic and prohistoric. 

(2) He should bo a person who has 
given tangible proof of his capacity, insight 
and attainments through his publisucd 
wntmgs 

(3) Ho should bo a person who, by hi» 

prolonged research and publications on the 
specified, xccogwAicvk 

as an authority on the history of Indian 
fine arts by writers of standard works on the 
subjects 

We hav o throughout been of the opinion 
that such should — witli necessary modifica- 
tions — be tlie qualifications of all holders of 
University chairs So far the excuse some- 
times put forward by tho authontios has 
been that properly qualified persons were 
uot available for this Chair or that. In the- 
present instance the Calcutta University 
cannot complain of the lack of properly 
qmddicd candidates We do not know the- 
names of all the candidates Wo can name- 
at least two whom we know, namely, Mr- 
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O. C. Gangol/, editor of Rupain and author 
of acTcral works relating to Indian fine arts, 
and lUi Bahadur Rnuiaprasad Chanda, fata 
Superintendent of the Archeological section 
of the Indian Museum and author of scvrcral 
scholarly works. 

Wo do not propO'iC to perform tho 
function of the Selection Committee by 
differentiating between the merits of these 

f cntlcmen. But thcro ean bo no doubt that 
oth arc eligible candidates, which is \ery 
mnch more than con bo said about some other 
alleged aspirants to this Chair — however 
estimable they may otherwise be. It w not 
unlikely that there may bo other candidate*, 
not kno^vn to us, who ha%c studied the 
architecture, iconography and fine arts of 
ancient India and gi\cu publuhcd proofs 
of such study. If such there be, their claims 
ought also to bo considered 


UnU-fndfan PropaganJa in UrndncJ 
.In tho coiirjo of an article in I'ntly of 
Chicago on "Gandhi at tho London Bound 
Table Confcrenca" the Rev J T Sunderfand 
writes ^us of the “genemUy favourable” 
impression which the reports of Gandhi’s 
addresses in tho Conference and his other 
actmtics there and cUowhero made ow the 
Aniencan mind ; 

^Vbl]c‘, in some qtbuwrs. much tun vu insJe «l 
his ilnss and his spinninz vherl. he uaquc»t(on 
ably eon wide rcepuet. nol only foe his hijjhlj 
relisnuus characUr bat al'io tor his anJraiaMe 
intrllcvlual ability and his able slatcsmanship. lie 
(irobably did laora to eiro to tho tniencan rabhe 
a true andiritaiidiiia ot India s ercal stnumw ler 
(rmlom and to rmte sytspalhy viih it than 
Vrcsiously bad been done by any oihir halt <luen 
Aseneies. pcchapis more than br all others eombmed. 
Tbere vu a icmU dv4u« tor hint to conio to 
Aounea. Many inviuiions were extended to him 
and froia the most ladueatial souioe*. 

Br. Sundeclsiid then procoi.'ds to observe - 

There are many ladualions that all Ihia gnpailj 
troubled the llniish. They hate a hi>.h resw w 
Vmeruran pulSius opinion ano' or' eomse ta-Mrir 
its pubtio supi«tt in iheir dealings vithlni^ 
Vs tras lo l>e espi'ctod thentore. thee did at the 
time and had continu'd lad\ much, thioiuih 
*rtk?« sent to our Vnieneio paper* sod aja.-a* 
lines, and lbroni.h eminent t o^Uahmm cooiui^ 
here to lecture m our nuttcr*tues and oar crast 
riUM. to rounUra't these ladoences (arouraUe y> 
India and to win public opuiion h'.te to ihew sid& 
l*atiicu'ig:tT hate thee tiiabcd to chaOjW oar 
attitude toward Ciandhu They real t not. of 
course, aeaad bis rhir».tee . I would be the la.t 


to elaiBi that they hare desired to do so. What 
they hare done has been, not only to coodenux ui 
the strongest terms his noa.co-operation more- 
moot la India, but Co represent huu as an obairitc* 
tiODist and an enl mtluence at the London Round 
TaMs Coafereoce 


Dr. Sunderlancl gttes tho following 
evamples of anti>Gandhi propaganda . ' 

On Janoaty 5th 119331. soon idler the close of 
the Second Iiondon Conference (the one he 
attended) the Rntish Goremment tooh pains to 
send out to the \mencan people the following 
alalement 

“Gandhi at the Conference, was gircn eTery 
oppnrtaoity for assisUng ui the great task of 
wotcibg oat a achcnie ot self eoTenment for Indu. 
Uat fnoai first to last, he made no practical con- 
tnbutioa whatcrer to the work ot the Conference.” 

In line with this. Mr Ge^d Campbell Ontish 
(onsnl Gencnl at New Nork, m a public ^dress 
delivered blarth Tth spoke as follows 

Vlahstnxa Gandhi was as much a cause for the 
reported tailuie of the Round Table Conference as 
any other figure, lie was (he one man who made 
no conatniciire socgestions. lie prored an un* 
bclierabfo diasppouitmeRt to those who gcoiuacly 
wanted his eo^peratioii 

(Ale la Vprd itn? Lord Irwin visited Canada. 
While ibers be dUivrrcd an address (Apnt ?7th) 
upon the Indian situatiori which was sridcly 
reponed ihrougbout the L'aiud btates. In hit 
address, ho toot |>ains to speak at considerable 
length of the Loadon Rouad Table Ctoaferenca 
aad spcrully o( GaaiRu s iniliieBce there. W hile 
fully adfliiitiog the great Indian Jcadirs high 
character be rnticued setcrtly his attitude at the 
Coahrence. aoJ condemned him as not a construe* 
life statesman because he did not favour the kiod 
of constitution for India which the Bntuih there 
were working to (mine. 

Those are illustrations ot numberless ■imiUt' 
statimenta made to the Vmeticaa public from 
almost enry possible Drituh source aiming in 
di'piracv the siatesiaanshjp and the lailuesce of 
t.andhs at the London Coacercnce 
The Reverenti gcntlcoioa takes caro to 
observe that ho docs not “cito thceo altoreiiccs 
of En,;luhmcQ as uitcntional mUrepresenU* 
tions of 'Ir Gvndhi on their part.” 

I think they repn^nt the real view of Rntish 
•iii|wT^<M geoeraDy. In other worJe, they show 
h>« far tcinovoi was Gandhi s idea of what ihe 
ConfeteH'.'o ought to do namely, prepare a roostj 
tutioa of (reedom for India, from what he believed 
It realty was doing, namely, pnpartag a conatiin. 
.tBW eV .fcniuV -w 

Dr. Sundectand then gives the reader hu 
opinion of what Mahatma Gandhi auggested 
and of what he did not va^^st at the lioand 
Tabla Conference. 

0( course, it was itm that h« did not oiTer 
any eonstnettve su^csiiocis for a conitituiioa of 
Bai if tie Cnnfcteoce had been worfcmi. 
or if he could hare indm^ it to work, to luvpare 
for todia a coastilB.ion of /feM'wdl .MoVr. or 
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of real icJf-ruIe, then nobody could have called 
ins ideas obstructve ; instead, everjbody tvould 
have recognued that they were constructive and 
valuable m the highest degree. 

Lord Irwiu and other Englishmen have 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi bccanse, in their 
opinion, he could not "compromise,” he vras 
rigid, lie ■would not give up some of his 
demands, he was not conciliatory. But in ' 
Dr. Sunderland’s opinion the real facts arc, 
tliat 

no man at the Eound Table Confraence was taore 
conciliatory than he, or more willing to compromise 
on anything and evc^thmg except what meant, 
as he believed, the life or death of his country 
IVhat was the so-called corupromisc he was ashed to 
mate ? It was to assist in framing a consJibition 
for India based squarely on the idea that India has 
no rights of her own, no rights except such as are 
gnntcd her by (Ircat Britain, and the claim that 
Great Britain “owns'' India that India and (he 
Indian people ‘ belong to her, are her “possession,” 

‘ her Indian Empire, which therefore she has a 
right to maii^e as she pleases today and for all 
future ume. Exactly that and nothmg less than 
that, was the compromise ” the “conciliatory” 
action, demanded of Gandhi 
In other nords it was a demand that he 
sunendef all that was vital m India's struggle 
for freedom. It was a demand that he consent 
for India to remain a tidjjiet people, a raeial people, 
dunng the whole life of Uriuin's proposed Consll* 
iution, if not forever 

_How (ltd the Mahatma answer ? — as a 
traitor to his country ? or as a patriot and a 
ni.an of honour ? 

^ He dared to stand up before the highest officials 
of the Bnlisb Empire, in their own capital city, 
and m a quiet, low voice, but with a firmness like 
Gibraltar, declare in ciTcct India possesses rights 
ol her own, conferred on her by God Almighty 
and not by any other nation, rights which do 
nation may take from her without coramiluig a 
monstrous crime against God as well as aguost 
humanity India docs not belong to Great BnUm 
or to any nation on caiih. She belongs to the 
Indian people, and to them alone. Were I, a son 
of India, to give ray assent for you, a fonign 
power, 10 frame a constitution and force it on her, 
all India and idl the world would be justified in 
pointing at roe the finger of scorn, and hissing ui 
ray face the words You are a traitor to your 
country, 'k'ou are India • Ikncdict Arnold.” 

Gandhi did not o|>pose iii London, and has nner 
opposed anywhere, any plan of Great Ontain 
which be bchcvcil aimed to give India Dominion 
.^laiui or real self government in any form. With 
all hu soul be wants UnUun to pro India self* 

t uvimuicnU Tor this ho baa l>cca working with aU 
IS kircngth for many years. For this be worked ui 
crerv (lOMiblc way throughout the cnilro ICound Tat^ 
Contcrcne-c. Courteously but unfimchmcfy and orcr 
and over again, be said to the JlriUshofitcMlsat and 
outside the Conference, 1 upjiose you becauM*. and 
only l>ecau»c, in my rarefalty formed and pcofoo^ 
judgment jou are working to create and impoM 


OD the Indian people » constitution which they do 
not want, which they will accept only as it is 
forced on them, which will give them not real 
self-rule at all, not real freedom at all, not rear 
Dominion Status at all. but a form of government 
which while allowing them a few new pnnlcges 
and liberties m xeialnely unimportant matters, 
keeps absolutely all power m Bntlsb hands, and 
nia&s the steel frame of India’s bondage actually 
firmer than ever. 

It is not, therefore, a wonder that aii 
British Imperiilista denied that lie was not 
a constructive statesman and declared him 
an obstructionist. He was really .an obstruc- 
tioni..t so far as tlictr plans were concerned. But 
lie was deeply .and warmly loved by .all English 
men and women who believe in freedom and 
justice to .ill men and nations. He was loved 
ctenin Lancashire where the people were 
suffering worst from the bojeott ox British 
goods proclaimed by Sir. Gandhi’s followers 
and others He was loved by the poor in 
England and loved by EngUsU ctdldren. 

On returning to India, be was oloxwC at once 
arrested and committed to pnsoo. One of his laet 
acts was to request Mr. Owin, a dear Eoglish 
miesionavy friend who was with him, to convey 
to all Eoglishmcn the following message . 

“Tell all jour countrymen that I love them e\cn 
as I love my own countrymen 1 have never done 
anj-tbinc touard them ui hatred or in malice, and 
Gw wiiLng I shall never do anything in that 
manner m the future ” 

Readers of The Modem Jtciieic may bo 
reminded in this connection that in our last 
May issue, page 600, we wrote as follows : 

It may be safely presumed that Lord Irwiii has 
cone to Canada aa an anuCongveas and auU' 
Indian and pro Impcnaliat propagandist. He 
accuses IJr. Gandbi of failure to evolve a 
considered and constructive policy. Of course, any 
policy which is incompatible with Bntish policy 
and interests cannot be a constructive policy, “lie 
(Lord Irnio) cnlicizcd the Congress for stressing 
only Its own claims and showing uowillingncas to 
meet the indefeasible claims of other largo sections.” 
\a Mr. Gandhi agreed to the claims ol tho com* 
raunaltst kloslenis (all Moslems aro not com* 
muoidists) to so great an extent as largely to 
alienaie the Hiudu Mohosabha and even soiue of 
his own Hindu followers and os Dr. .Vmbedkor 
Tcpicscnla only a minority among tho Depressed 
classes, what other large sections remain ? . It is 
aleo quite untrue to say or suggest that Cougrois i* 
only one of the large Svction* 

CongrvBs is iho only nationwide non- 
communal political organization. No other 
organization can compare with it in tJio least 
iu tho number of its followers, their devotion 
to its principles and in sacrifice and suffering 
for the same. 
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Lord Irwin’s AUtfude 
Towards India 

'\\ hcQ Lord Irwin declared that, if he had 
been in Lord lUingdon’s plate, he would 
have acted exactly as the latter had done — 
that IS to say, he would ha\e refused ifahatma 
Gandhi the latervicw he sought and would ha%e 
ruled India by Ordmancea, etc., even theo 
some Indian pobticians continued to worship 
the Irwin of their imagination Recently he 
has said that the tnetliod which Sir Samuel 
Hoare had declared he would follow in giving 
India a constitution was not a departure from 
the R. T C method It would be risky to 
assume that even this expression of opinion 
on his part may cool the fervour of his Indian 
worshippers’ devotion For they may take 
at its face value his lordship's argument that 
he would not have accepted a position m the 
Bntish Ministry if he had not believed in the 
sincerity of the British Cabinet’s declared 
intentions 

There is no rti^estiou that all Bntisb 
politicians in otfice, irrespective of party, 
want to prolong the penod of our poulical 
powetlcisness to the best (or u it worst 
of their ability 

Vtkrantkhole Cave insetipiton— 
a Link between Mohenjo-dato 
and Btahmi Scripts 

Mr K. P Jajaswal writes to us 

“The news published bj the .^Issoctn/of 
Press undei date 20th July 1932 on the 6nd 
of the caie inecnptioa at Vikramkhole (Sam 
balpur) IS that m it an \sokan inscnpUon has 
been (b8CO^c^ed by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment The fact is that it was discovert by 
Pandit Lochan Pra»ad Paudey, an snU juaty 
of Bilaepur to whom a sadhu gave the infor- 
mation about its existence 

“The inscription is not of \8oka It is of 
much faster icngortaaco than inscriptioos ot 
\6oka The characters in the inscnptioa 
(which IS about 30 feet long, in double 
and treble linee) belong to a period inter 
mediaiy between the script of MoheojoJaro 
and Brahmi. Some letters still retain their 
original or secoodarv Mohenjo-daro forms and 
some ha^e assumed the Brahmi or proto- 


Brahtni form* This proves the origin oP 
Brahmi to be Indian, and throws a flood of 
li^t on the history of writing, as from Brahmi 
the Pbocnician aud European scripts are 
derived This latter view, published by me 
in the Journal of the Research Sociehj (B »L O ) 
about 12} ears back, has been now confirmed 
by Mr Langdon in his study on Mohenjo-daro 
writing {Molieiu voL II, n 424) The missing 
Imk IS supplied by the Vikramkhole inscription 
I hope to publish it m the next issue of the 
Journal of the Research Sociclij 

K P Ja\ iswal" 

Pabltcify of India s 
Case Abroad 

lu a letter pnnted on another pago the 
joint honorary secretary to the hnends of 
India Society is England complains that 
‘there is a general apathy among Indians to 
make known to the world what is happening 
in India today, and the issues on which thc- 
present struggle is based” We do not think 
there is any general apathy— whatever the 
ease may be with some sections of educated 
Indians- There is no dearth of Indians who 
would gladly send correct news abroad, if the 
certainty of such uews reaching their dcsUua- 
tion were greater than the uncertainty The 
risk involved in transmitting correct news 
also acU as a deterrent in some cases. But 
in spite of the uncertainty and the risk, it is 
believed that some persons succeed in commu- 
nicating with their friends abroad 

Sir C. V. Raman's New Appointment 

It has been announced that, with effect 
from \pnl next, ‘^ir C V Ramau has been 
appoiated Director of the lodian Institute of 
^lencc at Bangalore for fifteen jears k 
siiiiilar announcemCRt nas made some time 
ago, hut was contradicted as a htUe too 
prsnous. Perhaps tho aews rcceatly pabhsbed 
13 not incorrect. Both because of Professor 
Raman’s eminence as a ocientist and because 
he 13 a patriotic Indian and, as sucli, is 
expected to be animated with whole-hearted 
zeal for promoting India’s mdustrial 
advancement, the appomtment should, 
command general approbatiou Some time 
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ago he had told the world what he 
could and would do for industrial research if 
adequate financial resources were placed at 
hi3 disposal It IS hoped that he would now 
be able to cany out hia plans Apart 
from facilities for carrying on his own 
researches, which he has alwajs conducted 
with singlc-mmdcd assiduity and skill, he 
will, if he accepts the appointment, have the 
ad\antag«i of having as his students mostly 
pcrliaps thoso whom ho likes to train as 
researchers and whose luterests in their future 
careers be would like to promote as a patron 


^'A World Congress Against War“ 

The N«i> Jlrpuhlir «.nBpects iViat, on the 
Manchurian front, tlie Japanese seem to have 
introduced a censorship, ‘'so that we no 
longer read of their dangerous progress 
toward the Sihcmn herder Perhaps they 
have decided to dig in for the summer, 
and organize tlic huge tomtory already con- 
quered before making any further ndianccs” 
After dcscnbing the situation in somo other 
recions, tlio American paper obtones that, 
"nnatcicr the temporary solutions olfcrcd 
from month to rooiiUi, the underlying causes 
of the next war remain as ominous as over . 
Perhaps, when the etnlcsion conics, it will be 
all the worse for the delay ” It adds 

In a situation lito this it is hcart«nin{; to learn 
that a peace morcnicnt is bcmi; started alontr new 
linen. Id international committee headed hr Ifenn 
IlarbuiHO Mbcrt Kinstcin Homain Ilollaad 
lie nnch ^lann II G Wells IJcrnanl 5baw, 
Majim Gorky and Mme. Sun \at*scn has called 
for the ors;anualion of a world cositruss at^inst 
war Tlio confjrca* i» to bo composed, not of 
state«>nicn I nt pnraanir of people who fon^rht in 
iho lai-l ar or would Iw forced lo fichl in the 
ncxl. Hicro will bo repnecntatircs of labour unions 
in all coiinlnes— especully of unions or;;snired in 
ibo lanous war induitncw— as well as nicmbcts of 
tieace tocidtea. Hicy will meet in Genera on 
Vusurt 1 not far from the buildios where 
I t^on ala hare been condiictinj; their loni; ddxstei. 
The means they will adorii for ptercnlinj; the nest 
war are sull to be decided But from the temper 
of the dcl<vatc« alirad) cho^u one lb ng seems 
erft-un— namely that the rongn*<i will not be 
I'aciTisiK- It will try lo inmate nothing lens than 
a p.mrral war a^amii war, a campaign lo be waged 
on all Ifwts by crery j«o»»ible appeal lo i nblie 
opinion Tliu U a lime morrOTcr, when lueh an 
ai j-eal m ght bo d 'cidie Them are a doren force* 
Iciung nation* towards war but there is at*o a 
dupowljoo amo« ^ slateameii lo bctitale aod count 
lh« ro»U of It. In siah a penod of doult. a tlear 
\ tugTam D« based OJ p< p Jar sup,>ori, a clear stal c- 


ment that m the event of war so many workiucn 
would strike and so manj conscripts refuse to be 
conscripted, might be successful in preven ting 
fl world calamity 

Against War 

We are very glad to publish the following 
appeal which has been received, in its rreoch 
original, from Villencuve, near Gcne% i, and is 
signed by M Remain Holland 

War 13 coming coming from all the quarters 
It menaces all nations It may burst upon us 
tomorrow If it sets on firo one corner of the 
world it can no Jougcr be localized In a fe^ 
weeks, perhaps days, it will devour up everything It 
will be the nameless thing the destroyer of the 
entire civibzation Civilization as a whole, the 
entire world is in pcnl 

We giro the alarm Vwake I wo appeal to all 
nations to all parties, to all men and to alX 
women who are right minded There is no 

a ucstion here of the interests of a particnlar nation 
asa or parly Everything is at stak& Delivcraucc can 
only come from the unds of all Let every 
body bo up and doing 1\ e must put a stop to 
the discussions which rend us Let iis all unite 
against the common enemy Attack war! Let 
us put a stop to It. 

We ore inntmg you to a great congrc<ia which 
will be a powcnul demonstration ox all parties 
against war Wo are inviting all parties from 
whatever point of the social horizon they 

may emanate— Communists Socialists Syndicalists 
Vnanihius, republicaui of all shades fioe thinkers 
and CbnsUans men of no party all associations 
of pacifists and war resuters conscientious 
objectors men m individual capacity in Iranco 
as well as m other lands who are determined to 
prevent war by every means. Wo appeal to them 
immediately lo nominato their rrprcMuitallvcs to 
a ^mmiltco of Organization of the World Congress 
wfaicb will Bctllo with the shortest possible delay 
the place, the date no I the practical j rooedure 
of ibo Cougttias. There is not a day lo lose 
“tv ccannot formulate a plan of action in advance 
It will bo an encroachment on the freedom nf thoM 
whom we ore inviting It will be for them to 
explain the dilTcrcnt plans of action freely in the 
Congress anlaftcrwa^s to seek an agreement among 
thm with a new to action What we wish to 
do u to raise an immeni,« ware of opinion against 
wtr— whatever it mav be, from whatever nuartec 
It may comq an 1 whatever the ixople whom it 
thrcataii We wish to make the will of nations— of 
whatever is sane ui humanity thundcnngly articulate 
Let them aUnd up against the conlempUble an 1 
erjuivocal failure of Governments to chain 
the iiu|iilous instigator* of war— the armament 
manufaclum*. their whole climhlo of agints proro* 
catcur*, the low l‘rc«s and the rabble which 
iutnguci for war in order to fish m blood stained 
water*. r>t us muzrle war I 
Jaiel IW lloMAi'c Hot I Avo 

Tagore on Aerial Warfare 

In till* issue Mis* Murid Lcslcr mfonn* 
the reader* m a letter published olscwlicro 
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how the ‘■peace Arms'^’ in London protected 
in June last against the use of the 
air for the porpoae of killing That rcaiinds 
03 how, whea Kabindranath Tagore, who 
performed his journeys to and f^rom Persia 
by air, was reccally asked by the Chaplain 
of the Royal Air Force lo Iraq for a 
message for his people, the Poet gave the 
follomog message 

From the be^am;; of oar mao lias 

iouruieJ fcic of dinaity to b* to Ih^ opper 
air from which cjnes light and blown the breath 
of hie for all creatarca on this earth. The peace 
of lU dawn, ths apliJidoar of ita anaact. the voice 
of ciernil; in ita atarry aJence hare inanirod 
coaatiegi geaeratioas of oeo with aa ineOable 

S rcsence of the tnhnite arcing thsir mm U awaf 
rom the aordid laterctci of daile life. Mta has 
accepted thia dntt-laden earth for his dwcUinc 

I lack for the cnactiaj; of the dtamt of hie tao,;1eu 
dc. ever waiting for a call of perfcrtioa fron the 
bonadloa dvptb of pant/ aarroQQdinjg him iQ a 
iranduccat aimoipbcre. If in an erd moment 
man a erael hislor/ ahoald apread lU black wiAga 
bi larale Out realm of dinne dreamt with lU 
cansibalistie Ki'^ and fraUtodai feroeiir (bea 
(lod e carae will ecrtuolr da<*nl apis ut tor that 
hideoai dtaecmioo aad the laat caruia will be 
Tuag down upon th* world of mart for whom G>i 
fecit ashamed 

Betides beiQg chanctenstic, the mca^nge 
was approprute as coming from au air voyager 
and audrcascd to an air>forcc chaplain 
Whether the latter thought sO, is not known 

Rabindranath's Birthday in- Persia 

Rabindranath Tagore’s lost birthday was 
celebrated on May 8, at Teberao by the public 
and the officials with due splendour and 
cnthugiasm. A photograph of the Poet, 
weanog a garland, taken on the occasion in a 
room decorated with roses was pubhsbcd m 
our last issue, page SI k Persian poem was 
presented to him on behalf of the Foreign 
Adairs 3IiflisCer, which rasa as follows m 
translation 


How fioe u the addition of a /ear to a life which 
adds a sew blossom to the spuriluai tree , 

Nay, a new tree for the apintaal garden of 
which each bad op'os the bp to tell a*Kiet 
The eccttt of the ECcmal Ljrt woKb 
immortulizea the heart of man wben it inapiics it 


“Thou art welcome^ to the gardens of Ferau, and 
fear of thy hie be weJeome to thee ' 


1 master 


meli^y for 
“Thou an 
may the new year 

Rabindranath responded by dcdicatii^ the 
following poem to Iran (Persia) 


Inn, all the rosea lo tbr piniea 
t&d all tbcir loTer Liras 

Uave acclaimed the birthday of a poet of a for* 
away ahoro 

tnJ nnngkd thru- roicee m a paca ol rejOKtna 
IraOjthy brave sons have brought 
Their pnccteas gifts of fneadship 
On this birthday of the poti of a far away shore 
tor they have known him ta thmr hearts 

as iheir o»ik 

Iran crowned with a new glory by the honour 
from thy hand 

Thu birthday ol the pxt ol a far away shore. 

, . finds it# fulfilments, 

Ina tn return I bind this wreath of verse 

Ot thy forehead and cry Victory to Iran. 

Plague Continues 

So far as the ttiodcrn period of Indian 
bistoiy IS eoacenitd, plague first made its 
appearance in India in 189b Since that 
time, there has not been a single plague-free 
jear The dj^rcs for the latest week available, 
that ending the 2nd July last, show tliat during 
that week in British India there were 214 
attacks and 00 deaths and in the Indiao States 
and \gcncic8 73 and 51 respcctit ely— the 
grand total for the wliole of India being 2S$ 
and 150 respceuvsly For the corresponding 
week of la»t jear tlie figures were 30 and 15, 
aod the quinijucnniai mean (1027*31) 105 aud 
00 So this year's figures arc higher than 
fast jear's and higher also Chan the quin* 
quennui mean For a largo country liko 
India the figures are small But tiiat u not 
the moil important point to be considered. 
The <iucBtion is, la there any other civilized 
countiy which has not been able to show a 
single plague-free jear for 37 years at a 
stretch ’ 


Travancore Maharani’s Welcome 
Heterodoxy 

Her JJjghncss the Junior Maharant and 
the hirst Pnaecss of Travancore Iia\e 
concluded their European tour and are 
due to return hero this month. The matri- 
archal sjsCem of succession prevaila in 
Travancore The Junior Mahamni is the 
mother of the reigmag prince, who is 18 j ears 
old and came to the throne six months ago. 
Tho First Princess is his sister aud will be 
the mother of the future ruler of tho State.. 
The family has been hitherto extremely 
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orthodox, and hence the fact of the Maharam 
and the Princess crossing the seas has n 
<ipectal significance The people of the State 
have not adverselj cnticized this breach of 
custom but, on the contrar\, ^vclcomcd it 
This IS good For like other people, royal 
■^icrsonages require to sec the world for self- 
iTOprovcnvcnt and the adianccuient of the 
people committed to their charge The Junior 
'Jlahorani has utilized her foreign tour to 
study the administrations and customs of 
■Europe Ihis will enable her through lici 
son to make progressive Travancore still more 
progressive Her «on the Maharaja will also 
go to Europe to see things for himself 

We hai c already dwelt on the idvanLages 
oftraiela abroad Hence, if we point out 
that Travancore is in the front rank of our 
Indian States in progressiv encss m spite of 
its rulers not having visited foreigu countries, 
It IS not with a view to deprecate foreign 
trav cl, but only to emphasize the principle 
that the acquisition of cxpencnco should not 
bo tnado \n excuse tor ploasurc-aceking aod 
the indulgence of vicious habits, as unhappily 
too many Indian Princes have been doing 

Non-Congress Non-co-operaflon 

The siTtvificfliice of the use of tlio ex- 
pression "Liberal hon co operation” by a 
Xibcrul statesman of the standtiig of the 
Right Hon blc "V S Snnivnsn Sastn, or of 
tlic dissociation of himself, Sir Icj Bahadur 
bapm and the bulk of the other British- 
Indian IL 1 C “delegates ’ from Sir SaimicI 
lloarc’s now method of conatitution foiging 
for India, will not bo lost upon any ono 
except Sir Samuel and forics of his kidney 
fho Indian Princes, too, generally do not 
support his plans. Ivor arc most of tho 
distinguished Moslems on liis side But Sir 
Samuel tlimks Uiat he has and will continiio to 
hav c many Indians to back him So far is tlio 
counting of lieads gots, he imv be nght, 
though those on whom he would depend arc 
tuin of little follonaiig and intlucncc But 
cv cn if the beerctary of State Iiad no Indian 
to back hull, IS he not powerful enough, with 
tlic overwhelming Tory majority in the 
House of Commons, to pic i‘u himsclf * 

The Noa-co-opiraUon of tlic Liberds 


witli the Secretary of State is a proof of their 
self-respect and political wisdom It reinaiQa 
to be seen vvliether they will singly or in 
concert with other Indian political groups 
devise a plan of operations to bring pressure 
to bear on the British people and Government 
to accede to the Indian national desire for 
freedom 

A ‘'Draw" Makes Sir Samuel 
Unhappy 

Sir Samuel Hoare wants to crush the 
Congress thoroughly — he won t bo satisfied 
with a "draw ” The word "draw ' is his own 
Its use by luai is an indirect admission that 
Government, after six montlis’ rigorous 
enforcement of the ordinances, with lathis and 
firearms to back them, has not yet been 
able to inflict a defeat on the Coogresa, 
though the latter also cannot claim i decisive 
victory— not having been able to paralyse 
tho administration Tins plain though indirect 
admission is, however, ignored by Sir Samuel 
He claims that civil disobcdicnco has been 
thoroughly brought uuder control, lud Ins 
asserted that uio Ordinances have been 
renewed only in order that there may be a 
weapon at baud to fight tho recrudescence of 
civil disobedience But it is not easy to discern 
proofs of Sir Samuel’s claim m tho actual 
political condition of India The figures of 
arrests, etc, of Congress delegates at Delhi 
uid eUewhcrc alone sliow that, in spite of tho 
Congress havaog been declared unlawful, more 
than a thousand of them at least attended or 
tried to attend tho last Delhi "Clock Tower” 
Bcssion of tho Congress, presided over by 
Pandit Madaii ^lohait ^Lalaviya This has 
been followed by a good many provincial and 
district conferences of Congress men and 
women Picketing, boycott, processions and 
national flag hoisting continue. So docs the 
distribution of unauthorized news sheets The 
police continue to have to di“perso murmed 
crowds by charges and firing In many 
places owners of houses are being ordered to 
vacate them within 24 hours. Tho "No-tax” 
movement has spread to v try many villages 
And 60 on and '•o forth. 

Ouc reading of the situation is supported 
by what tho iicnaul of Jn tin Ixas wntUn lu 
Us i»3U0 of the ilst July 
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It IS not o{ course to be supposed for n maotcnt 
ilut tbc phjsic'U strength ot either dispntnnt 
has been or vriU soon be exhausted la iact U 
is almost Ulimitab^o on both siJea. The CoD;;n:oS 
has ohuouslf loexhaostible reserrea of wan paiier 
to draw upon The more its leaders are pat 
out o( acUoa and iia actirities brought uiMcr 
ihwV the greater incentive ivill it aSbrd to 
people who m^ht otherwise be rather cool toaonU 
the Congnsi to step loto the breach as it were 
and carry on the fight In a country as wide 
n» India there will never be warting men and 
womca who whatever their ana political neaa 
may be, will b‘ goaded into act on tn support 
of the Congress by the very aj peorance of 
deinorali/ation in the Coegreaa ranba There will 
thcr^oro be always an unending stream of 
CtongrcM recruits comuig forward to cany on 
1 ickciing issue nnsuihoruod buUetuia or hreah 
the CrOTirnraent s orders in one respect or another 
if f^ngreas strength ts thus nciny inexhaustible, 
so IS we ore convinced, Government a streii"th 
The utmost that the Congress cau at any time 
expect to achieve is that its country wide muvitics 
will greatly harass Government In th s it has 
uoiioubt^Iy succixvlcii bat its success from the 
very nature of things cannot extend further U 
will never be able u to dvpiete Qovernoicftt s 
strength that it wdt at any (icne tact pohee or 
m litary forces to put down outward manifevtatioas 
of the Co igreas moveineut This u eviualiy obvious. 
As froLQ the lints of Lorti Imm ilomi 
nranls tlto ofhcul opmioa has been that onij > 
per cent o{ tbo people m general or ot tho 
pciliticallv miuilcd people (it has never been 
clear to us which) hold tho Coogress view 
Qonemment may not agree that the Cougreas 
has nn incxhnustiblo rcsen c ot maa power 
to draw upon Siravlarl^, Congress men m ly 
tliiuk that in course of time the mentality ot 
tlio mn»scs may so change that Qovernmeat 
may find some difficulty in rcplcnisbing its 
police and luilitaiy force®, if the present policy 
rcDiaiiis unchanged and that a depicted 
treasury m\y nUo increase that dilhcuUv 
llut whatever the two parties ma\ think as 
regards their probable strength in the near or 
distant future, there has not jet been any 
decisive victory on either side 


Ciipitai Punishment Suggested 
for Diabolical Crime 
Against Women 

Ono reads almost daily in the vernacular 
newspapers of Bengal and often in the 
Elnglish dailies, too, of abductions of women 
and ot “gang-rape” Recently the Jcssore 
District has become notorious for such cnine. 


la one or two cases last month somewhat 
deterrent sentences have been pronounced. 
But generally the magistrates md judges do 
not pass such sentences And Government 
IS too preoccupied with ferreting out "coii 
spirators ' and hunting down political 
offenders to pay adequate attention to the 
agpnica of women Hence, it would not be 
an act of supererogation to driw the attention 
of the Government and its cxecutiv e and 
police officera and the judiciary to what the 
lit Honble Syed Amir Ah wrote in his 
memoirs tn relation to “gang rape ” Said 
he 


\ form of crime which happJy was not then 
(C liJj) common in India hod be ome frequent 
10 (ho unruly district of lUjsahL Bauds of 
hooligans I n^ret to say not nil of them yoang 
toot to whni u called in the annals ot cnnio 
gong ra]« This required stern repression 
"osAions Judges trying the eases were wont to 
millet scnumcea varying from four to ten years 
iwptifOBm&n which had reiy httfe efTcct in 
stoiping (ho ouirogca. Gangs conboued to break 
into the bouses mostly mere huts of tuoScnsive 
pcisosu an 1 carry ou the married and uomarned 
women and after outraging them icturned the 
pMr balt4e<id crcetiins to tbw own doors 

I applied to trovernnenl to pii«s a short \ct 
leiral siog cap tol seotcncca in such ca>os ns was 
doQc lu uefhourue whers outrages by the 
UmkiDS were thus ruthlessly stopped But (he 
Indian Government bod not the co iran ot the 
Au trolias and I received a polite refusoL ily 
colleague end I (ben took the nutter into our 
own hao Is. The sentence* came before the 
CniDinal Cinch [of the High Ojurt] for revision 
and often the Lqral neraembrancer appeared for 
the kroTA oo the ground of moJai/uacr of 
scnUuce. Our proceinre was to issue not ccs to 
the accused to show cause why their sentences 
should not be enhanced. They aimosC iiivarial Ir 
appeared bv counsel or pleader and after a full 
aud l•stleQl beoniig on the accused s behalf if we 
uiheld the senjcnce we eohaneed it to "iransporta 
lion fbv bfe to the iudaman Islands. 

""In a few months we hod tho teiisl»clJoa ot 
nunnz lliat these bmtaLiie* had ceased. — hrom 
the Memo r» of bjed Amir Ui m hlante GUt re 
for \pnl 1J3^ p I A 


V. few years ago it was enacted iq East 
Vfnea that any assault or attempted assault 
oa white women by natives of Africa would 
be ptuiuhed with death. 

In many cases the girls ravuhed have a 
fUc — A Iviad of homble death m life — much 
worse than if they were murdered. Hence 
the infliction of capital pnuLshmeat for such 
crimes would not be morally uujUstihaLle 
But as we are generally against capital 


jO-U 
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punishment, wo tliink transportation for life 
and vasectomy would be a proper pnnisliiuent 

'*No-Chaukidati-7ax" Movemenf 
III a Village 

In order to give our readers some idea of 
the state of affairs in many villages, we 
give the following translation of the letter 
of the special correspondent of the vernacular 
daily Aufl/idn Jln'O) I*ofri4a of tlie 16Ui July 
last, scut by him from Dantau (Midoapur) 
It relates to whit happened in a village on 
the 12tl» July last. We cannot, of couisc, 
vouch for the accuracy of tlie account. 


Oa the 13tb July the police Superintendent has 
como to this Milage witb an armed police force. 
The Tillage has been surrounded by them. It^ 
reported that the villagers ha%e left the 
with their families. The neighbouruig vi 
arc being searched for these runaways” 

It has, no doubt, not been reported that 
druig has boon resorted to in all or most of 
tho villages where there has been a no-tax 
enmpnigru Bat we have given a translation 
of the letter of a newspaper conespondent 
by way of sample, mainly to show that 
e% eu illiterate peasant women of villages have 
not been left unaffected by the prevailing 
political mentality. 


‘ Cbmtamani Ghosh (employee of Puma Ghosh 
who la the Chaukidan-tax*colleclot of Unioa No » 
of Dantan IhanaJ, Dafadar Mabendnuiath Pool 
8 Cbaukidars and 7 armed Qurkhas came to village 


on the I3th July At that time vlio peasants hail 
come out with uieir bullocks to plough the fields 
As directed by Chmtamani Ghosh, the chaubdais, 
the dafadac and tho Gurkhas niii to seize the 
bullocks At this, on tho villagers trying to go 
towazds the eastern fields with their ostn, the 
police obstructed their path and threatened to fire, 
bo the villagers let go their cattle On tbo police 
making toiiards the thana dnving the bimocks 
before them fire women of the village came to 
them TUuning and asked them to give up these 
plough-cattle and take other property in lieu of ihe 
tax Tho ixilicc not listening to them, the women 
>.tood in front obstructing their path Then it is 
alleged, the Gurkhas be-at the women with lalhu 
siiatchu from the hands of the chauLidars. At 
this stage the cbatikidars and the tax collectors 
mail Ctimtamani began to drive the cattle before 
them. NVben the <}urkbas, leaving the women, 
had gone fornord a little, those women again ined 
to prevent the oxen fi-om being taken away and 
asked that the> might lie given up Then 
some four more iiomcn joinra the first iiic. 
It IS alleged that then n Gurkha struck one 
woman with a luAii (a heavy knife) and another 
Gurkha struck her with a lat/a Seeing this 
same ullage men nisbcd forwanl with cncs to 
defend the women It is alleged that on this a 
man styled the havildar of the Gurkhas fired fire 
times successively and another Gurkha twice. Tuo 
men have been wounded as the result of this 
firiDg. tt ihu lime the tax-collectors man and 
the dxaukidats were prooecdiug towards tbo thana 
driiiiig the oxen before them. Again the women, 
going near the railway line, aCood btocking the 
l>a&sage of those men and some more village mai 
amiM. At luigtli. on the Gurkhas surnmndmg 
those women, the tax-collector’s man and tho 
Hiaukidars droic away TO heads of cattle. 
Gurkhas at^o then Kft the place. It is said that 
two miu hare recuved in]ancs from finng and 
Uii women and one man from lalit blows and 
tiiZn. lifly cattle of ten Mllagcrs have Um 
Msred. Tliur estimated pneo is Its. “SOL Nine 
out of these ten men had to pay taxes. 


Some Uses of Emergency Poivers 

In the vilhigc of Dhalgliat in Cliitta»oiig 
district Licutconut Camerou was killed ttt 
wliat lias been called au ‘^action” by Auglo- 
Indian p.apcrs with some alleged abscoudutg 
rcvoluUouancs, two of whom ^TC^e killed. 0» 
the inhabitants of this village a collective fine 
of Its. 5,009 has been imposed. To couvmco 
the public that tliis puiuslimeiit has been just, 
proofs should be forthcoming that the two incu 
kiUcd were rcall) rcvoixitionaties and timt ail 
or most of the adult popul.atiou of the village 
Imd harboured them knowing that Uiey were 
icvoUitiotmriea, 

Let us assume tkit such proofs cx^i&t some- 
where 111 some official pigeon-hole. But what 
IS the justilicntion for orderiug the managers 
of tlic high school m that village to \ acato 
its building lu order tliat milltarv police may* 
be quortcicd there ? It has not been alleged 
or suggested that tho sciiool was a nursery oi 
rcvoluUonaries or terrorists, though, if the 
school bo}B icmam idle .at home for lack of a 
school to go to, they may be captured b) 
disgruntled people. The local ifagistratc 
has told tlie school managers to erect n 
temporary bchool shed by subscription 
Government has uiidoubtcdb ampler resour- 
ces than Uio V illagcrs of Lhaigbat and could 
have f-ir more easily built temporary’ quarters 
for tlio police. Tho deprivation of educa- 
tional facilities — wlucli is a two-edged weapon 
— added to a heavy fine docs not appear axio- 
matically statesmauUko and just. 

In many places, houses used as CongrtsS 
offices or for other real nr supposed Congress 
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purpose-, ha\ o been taken possession of bj 
GoTCmmcnt, Aa the law and ordinances 
stand, sucli action can be under-tood But 
man} other houses haae been ordered to bo 
aacated by their owners without any guilt 
on the part of their owners being dleged, 
as would appeal from the following items of 
news reproduced from Ididucc ot July 26 


In pursuance of notices under sections a and S2 
of Ihc Special Powers Ordinance 1102 serred 
Ki^onpatJ £07 pleader and zammdar and 
late Cbairman of District Hoard of ^Iidnapor and 
Manmatba ^ath Das^ pleader and a i^oniincnt 
CoDfrress leader of Slidnapur bare racated tbor 
respectire bouses for beiaf* utilized as qaartni> fur 
lOirntivo police force 

\ similar notice was erreed on &] Vtnl Chandra 
Hose pleader late \ ice-Cbairman of District 
I>oard and editor of Salyaltadv and MaDaget 
of “Eijoya Presi of ilidnapiir to rarato hia bonv 
Ue hu alread; cacated the bousa 
'The following IS a tma copy of the order for 
(aXme posseasios of a bnildiag under section o of 
bpecml I’owcrs Ordmuice ICt^ 

3Vbercu in my opuioa the imildiog tpeeided 
lu the first coluiati below can be utilized ae 
uiiaitera for the addiiioaal police force of 
'Ldnapur for a period of one year (or the public 
adrutafit 

Now therefore in escrciso of the powen 
conferred under sccuoas a and of the '-[Kdal 
I'owera Otdinsneo lOU I hereby r<^uirs jo i 
Ilabu Mul Cbudra Uo«o of CotoDctsoIa of 
Mulnapur fown, tlie ockupicr of (be said biiiMiog, 
to pace at ibo <lispc«al of Gorerument on and 
from the 3 th day of 1‘X13 at 1 pm together 
with all Gatnres fitting'* furuitore and other 
thmes Slice fied bdow (1 1 the second eoianin) 
'•peciiicatioii of fiiturw etc— Nil 
Desenpu a of building 

Municipal holding No. IGd (1033 dA Colondgola 
It IS boundeil as follows 
North— hiimar Dtieiidralal Khan 
h.ast— Garden of Ivumar l>ciendrslal Kban 
i-outh — -‘(iniati isuaaiDa hala Mittra, wifo of 
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electors, hive openly declared themsclrcs 
opposed to the oatli of aUegiaocc to the Kuig 
of England This all tho world knows — not 
meiely supposes or suspects But lu Ireland 
not a single upholder of its freedom has been 
fined, impnsoncd or subjected to a lallit 
charge 

la India, numberless people have suffered 
ui a aanet} of ways — seizure of propcrlv, 
fines, lallit charges, firing (sometimes ending 
fatally), imprisonment efc — la connection with 
tbo refusal to pay paltiy sums demanded 
from them as taxes In Ireland, very large 
sums payable to kngland as land annuities 
ha\e been withheld But no In»hmaii has 
suffered for this repudiation of habilit} 

In ludia people have resorted to the 
boycott of foreign goods in general and British 
goods m particular and the picketing of shops 
selling sucb goods This has brought untold 
suffenng of various kinds on largo numbers 
of them In Ireland, the reprcsciitatn es of 
the In«h people ha\c erected 1 high tanfl 
wail against British goods Tho British 
Goveinment in lU turn has erected a similar 
tariff wall againet Insh goods The Iruh 
ha\o not been subjected to lalht charge*, 
impnoonmcnt, etc 

British statesmen, from tho Premier 
downwards, ba%c been all courtesy to 3[r Dc 
Valera But tho leaders of the national 
moacment in India have to rot m jail, and, 
wiUi the exception of Mr Gandhi — perhaps 
because he has to be exhibited to all the 
world as a saniplo Bntish>Iiidi.«a prisoner, 
theur health h IS greatly deteriorated in jail, a 
tew being phy sical wrecks 

\that is the cause of Uie dillircutial treat- 
iDCut meted out to Ireland and India '* 


In Ireland and In India 

In India hundreds of persons have been 
depnaedof their libertv Mithoulany chaige 
or trial on the alleged suspiciou that they are 
reaoluUonorics or terron-L, tliough it cannot 
bopioaed that they committed or aided or 
abetted am rciolutionary or (erronstic acts. 
Tho suspicion rcallv appears to be that they 
os-ant their couctrv to be free Inlrelind, 
the majority of Uie rcprescutatiacs of the 
Irish people, with the support of Jhcir 


The Sufferers 

W e arc not so absorbed in high polities 
a» to forget caenforaday the suirenngs of 
many of our country men and women in jail 
and of more of them ont«idc A modem 
Daotc arottld be required to envisage tho 
agorucs of some of them 

It would be mere affectation to claim that 
our sympathetic realization of the condiUon 
of these our suffering sisters and brothers — 
somo of them the flower of India’s womanhood 
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•md manliood, tliough obscure — is such ns to 
cause us my misery equal to tbcirs But we 
do humbly saj th it we feel their misciy to 
tlio full extent of our sensibility and we also 
feel tlio humiliation of being powerless to 
relieve them 111 miuay— pirticuHrK of being 
unable to tell the world of the how and Avh\ 
of what they arc undergoing 

"Shm" 

Under tlic abo\c heading TheSertaulof 
India writes 

AmonR the I?, T C delegates who have stood 
aloof from the policy of non co opCTation Ihc 
most prominent arc the representatives of Indian 
commerce. Sir Par^hotamdas Thahordas and 3Ir 
G D Pirla. They have not blessed the change 
m procedure on the contrary, Ihcy have 
condemned it as vehemently as others Uut the 
mamfcblo issued by (he ddccatoi commits them 
to non'CO'Opcration in the future stages of 
constitution mahing and because of this these 
two delegates have refused to sign it. In the 
statements issued by them they pretend as if 
they never cared for the R T C and its works - 
since llohstma Gandhi dropped out of it ts 
shrewd business men they no ’doubt calculate that 
the invocation of the ifahalma s name and the 
apparent homage they pay to his policy may be 
made to serve os a cloak to hide from the public 
their own unwillingness to be involved in non 
co-opcration I never thought says Mr Btrla 
that the CoBsultativo Committee and other 
Committees in which Gandhiji could not take 

S art will bo of the slightest use. Liberals have 
iscovcrcd It only now and thctcfoio foci surprised 
and disappointed To me there is neither surprise 
nor disappointment This makes quite a brave 
fihoir Onl} their antecedents msLo the commncul 
rq Tcscntativcs a little suspect For it is known 
that bir I’urshotamdas declined to accept member 

a of the Consultative Committee, not because 
atma Goiidlu was not included in it but 
because on mtngue m his constituency liauiked 
him of the prize. Ivor is it known that Air 
llirla was wholly disdainful of a scat on the 
Consultative Comtmltoe. knybow it is very 
ugniilcaut tliat the violent condemnation of tbei 
new procedure b> theso nomiucrciol magnates 
docs not include support of the pohey of non 
co-oiKration 

Even some high British and Indian s'liiiUy 
political authorities will perhaps bear us 
out when we sav that tho possession of riches 
uud tlicir occavtoiial elev cr disposal lu pait 
ought to cover a multitude of — 'shmncsscs.” 

It IS not pitifessing or real Congress 
men nlonc who have tliought that the non- 
participation of tho Cougrccs, i r, of 
Maliatma Gandhi, ui constitution budding, has 
made it ccrtaui that India is not going to ba\o 
tlio kind of con«titulion sho wants. After 
bir bamuel Ilcaic's announcement Jlr Sniu- 


va«^i Sastri was leported in the papers to hate 
declared in effect tliat, with the Congress out 
of the political field, tliere was not much hope 
of getting nuy substantial measure of self-rule 
AVe apologi 2 e to him for not being able to 
quote his esaut woids But we belioic we 
have given the gist of his opinion correctly 
AVheii Mahatma Gaudhi and most of his 
gieatest immediate followers avere thrown luto 
jail, the duty of those mcmbeis of the R, T C 
avho, like Jlr G D Birla, swear by him and 
consider him ali-important and indispensable 
but were not impnsoned, was quite clear 
Thc> ought to ha\ e given up all connection 
witli the R T C it once. This dutv of theirs 
liecime more mgent still %\hea the SecreLtr} 
of State gaao up tho R, T C method of 
constitution building by agreed decisions 
arrived at after consultation on an equal 
footing with the Indian delegates, and in 
consequence of winch action on the part of 
Sit Samuel Hoaic even the most distinguished 
of the non Congress R T C delegates, who 
did not swear by the AI ihatma, non-co-operated 
with that British politician and his colleagues. 

On the otJierhand, it was open to those 
members of the R. T C who ne\crswoiob> 
Mnhatmaji, to continue to co operate With 
the Bntisli Gov eminent even iftcr the out- 
lawarj of the Congress and the impnsonmciit 
of all active Congressmen Because, though 
they might bn\ e thought, like Mr Snniv a«a 
Sastn, tliat Mahatmaji s presence in the field 
of consultation was of very great v due, tlie> 
were not precluded fiom honcstJj holding 
that even without him they themselves might 
bo able to get something from the British 
Govcmnicnt It was only when tho represen- 
tative of tliat Government, in the person of 
Sir Samuel Hoarc, the Secret irj of State for 
India, told them in effect that their co- 
operation was tmnccessary — nay, a Iiindruicc, 
— it was then that, like the self respecting men 
they arc, they non co-operated 

7ha Plea of "Speed" 

Sir Samuel Iloaro has sjid that he has 
adopted the new method of constitution- 
forging in order to give India a constitution 
vciy quickly But the question for Indian*, 
who are most concerned, is not to get some 
sort^of constitution ns ijuickly as possible, 
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but to get a constitution ’srhicli would serve 
their purpose, and which, can bo had onlj 
if thes themselves framo it, or, at the 
very least, if their demands are not for 
tho mo&t part set at naught in framing it 
If it were merely or above all a question 
of speed, why did the Lntish Government 
waste so much of India’si money in holding' 
two IL r C sessions, appointing 3 rranchiso 
Committee, a Twanco Committee, a Consol 
taUve Coroinittee, etc. ' They could have 
given India a constitution exactly to the 
liking of tlic Bntish Imperialists in the 
course of a week or two, and that long ago 
But they wanted to make the world believe 
that they were going to give India a 
constitution to the liking of Indians and so 
got together a so-callca K T C of whicli 
even the Indian members were chosen by 
the BnUah GcvcroincDt’ \nd now even 
that show has been sacrificed ostensibly on 
the nltar of speed 

Down ivtfh Pofificians and Up 
mfh Men of Business 

Sir Saraiicl Iloare has decided to settle 
tho question of conuitcrctal ind financial 
«afc-giiards after consultation mtli trader* 
bankers and industrialists Uc docs not like 
to consult politicians. 

birSsmuel is quite logical Commercial 
magnates and financiers aio erperts in 
matters of trade, industries, etc So their 
advice would bo most valuable in those 
matters. Similnr would be the value of the 
opinteu of legal experts in matters con tiln 
ttonal and other laws, of educational esperts 
in matters of education, of mihtarv, acnal 
and naval experts in matters of oficncc and 
defence, of transport cxpeits in matters 
relating to shipping, railwavs and aeroplanes 
of health experts in matters of hygiene and 
sanitation, and so on Hence, the politician 
13 out of court altogctlicr \s Sir Samuel 
Hoarc is to solve India s constitutional 
problem in all its aspects, it must be taken 
for granted that he is an expert in everything 
— a veritable cncyelopacdic expert And, 
of course, ho is not at all a politician 

Our merchants and industnahsls arc 
undoubtedly able to take earn of their own 


personal intcrcsU Their interest is to make 
money If the merchants can do so best 
by selling foreign good*, tliey will do so, 
as EntEicrto tiicy hue done rhero arc no 
mercEimt selling only swadeshi goods who uc 
as rich as those who sell foreign goods Cot 
the uitcrcsts of the country can be promoted 
better by finding jiurchascrs for snade hi 
goods is for the industrialists, tliey also 
have been for the mo«t pvrt bouton making 
money for themselves. \Vhcn a quarter cfa 
century ago there was a great demand foi 
swadeshi cloth in Bengal tlic Bombay Presi- 
dency inUlowncrs grew nch by raising prices, 
and many of them cheated their Bengali 
purchasers bv supplying damaged or rejected 
goods op goods of inferior quality nod of 
shorter length than that printed on the 
fabric*! Even now, whenever the inillowiiirs 
cannot comjiete with their foreign compcti 
tor* tUev a«k fop more and moic protection 
but would not improve their methods of 
producliou and dutnbuticm nor go in for 
better and better machincrj Protected 
indu tnev like the Tstas’ favour foreign 
so-called experts more than Indian evperts 

1 or these and 0 anv other riasoos, Indian 
merclLants and induatnahsts — particularly 
tho»o to be cho en by the BritiEh rulers of 
India— cannot be depended upon to safe 
guard tlio mtercsis of India, though they can 
jicrliapa be depended upon to dioo^o the 
ohortcbt cut to personal cnncliincnt 

"WheM on tlio 27th of 'March last tho 
1 vdcrition of Indian Chambers of Coiumeico 
pivsed a resolution asking that “rjue*tions 
connected with trading right*, financial safe- 
guard®, etc, bo referred to a Committee 
tompo cd of ail equal number of British and 
Indian experts,^ etc, did they ask £<rtlc 
exclusion of politicians ^ 

Boaai. Religious and Ltnguisfic 
Maps of Bengal 

Mr I E. Poitcr,ics, Supcniitcndeiit of 
Census Operationsin Bengal, hns been plcastal 
to send us a commuuiqud for jiublication 
■which M printed below iniiiiis tho portion 
which IS advertisement 
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population by social or religious groups and by 
the languages s^Kiken as mo her tongue and sub 
sidiary langungu 

The Social and Tlehgvous Map will show by 
coloured lectanglcs for caeli district or state of 
the pTOTiDCC and lor Sihlim the numheia of 
pnmitiie tribes distinguishing withm them 
persons ot different religions ol Hindus distin 
guishing from other groups Bralimans and members 
of castes included for census purposes in the 
depressed classes of Muslims of Buddhists and 
of Cbnstians The LiugmsUc hlap will show 
somcnh'it Eimilarh the numbers speaung as mother 
tongue Bengali, liinductani Naipah ana languages 
falling within the Austro isiatic, Tibeto Bimalajan 
and Ttbeto Burmese groujis of language* it tvill 
also show Vo what extent persons speahing these 
languages as mother tongue aie bilmgual in other 
languages 

hat the intention of the Government is 
in publishing a ‘‘social ’ map of Ucngal showing 
the depressed classes of the Hmdw commurnty 
done, need not be discussed Similar maps 
tverc not prepared in connection with previous 
eensuses Inicccnt ^oara, persistent efforts 
havo been made by man) high caste Hindus 
md by niaiij depressed castes to raise the 
social bialtis of the litter and to obliterito 
tlio distinction between high and low caster 
Theso efforts arc becoming incrcasingh 
successful But equally persistent has been 
tho zeal of the cnciiiics of the Hindu commu* 
nit) to dmdc the Hindus into hosUto camps 
b\ political and other moan«, and thus destroy 
the growing solidarity of tho Hindu com* 
muiiit) 

The prcpanlioii of “social” maps of the 
hind described abo^o cxclusivelj of tho 
Hindu commuDit) canuot but bo strongly 
condemned for Uiat reason Phit cominuuity 
13 not stagnant Great socnl changes ha\o 
been taking phee Cistcs which were coiisi 
Clcrcd depressed some y ears ago, arc no longer 
so cotibidcrcd Nobody can say dcdni^ly 
who arc "depressed” and who arc not Most 
of iboso castes which arc officially styled 
“depressed rcscnt such in epithet It has 
been pointed out inoro tlian once that official 
cvliitiatcs of tho number and numerical 
sticngth of tho depre-ised tastes ha\c been 
dillircnt at diircrent tiroea lor example, 
\\\ ihfi t of tlir J»ihan /•mnchise Com* 
iiillfr, tol 1 , page 1 1'), wo find tho following 
fgurcs I/I millioii'i of Uio dcprcEsotl classes in 
lieugd Southborough Coinmitteo, 9‘», 
Sir Henry Sharp, h 7 , Census Commissioner 
I'lJI, DO ^iinon Couimjssion, 11 5, Census 


Returns 1931, 10 3 , Piovincnl Government 
1932, H2 The Proviiicul Coramittce’h 
estimato is only 07 uiUlions or 70,000 

A Uitlc hmnoui cau also be cxti acted 
from the officiil enthusiasm to brand as many 
men as possible with the stigma of “vintouch- 
abiUty, * "iioappioachabiiity , ' “tin their-water- 
dnnkabjiity,” etc 

Accorfing to tho Bengal Census Report 
of 1921, about 4.0 lastca were treated as 
depressed classes, and their total came up to 
111* mdlious Tho Bengal Government m 
its Supplcaicntavy ^.[emorandum to the Indian 
Franchise Committee treated 85 castes as 
depressed classes Their total came up, 
according to the Census of 1931, to 8,071,201, 
/ c, some 3 millions less than the previous 
figure In this list even, the Kichaks, number- 
ing 2 souls m the whole province of Ben^l, 
have been included Realizing theu mistake, 
they sent a telcgiam to the brancluso 
Committee, by wmeh Uiej added 5 more 
castes to the list of depressed classes, correct- 
ed a few errors, and raised tlio total to 
10,311,268 TJie concluding portion of tho 
telegram is very interesting and significant 
Ixicai Gorcniments decision as to the coniniu 
mti<* which Ehouhl be incltuied as helouging tu 
depressed classes has not yet been rcaehccl and 
will not be aiailaile before end of fprl nt 
carbcst 

Has Uiat decision been taken ' If so, 
will tlic Government bt pic iscd to publish it 
with their icasons * 

According to tlio published decision of 
the Government, '10 castes arc depressed, but 
the GoNCcntneut-aomioatcd depressed class 
rcprcscntativ o on the Bengal rranchise 
Committee in his separate note gives a total 
of 86 castes only So not only has the 
Bengal Oovcrnuicnt added 1 more castes to 
the black list, but perhaps contemplates adding 
more 

As the advcrliscnicnt portion of Mi 
Sorter’s cooiiiinmqite states th it tho in ips 
“will be iccoaipimcd b> full statistical 
detaJs," a word as to the iccuracy of tlio 
figures may be allowed The Bauns numbered 
181,071 in 1921, lliuy now in 1931 number 
? Cjthcy show an increase of about 
80 jicr cent. The Kairas numbering 3,.5oO 
in lull are now m IITI some i c, 

they show a phenomenal increase of 1 JOO 
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per cent ’ The Koras numbcrcij 29^1 in 
1921 , the) non ainnber 4b,7S!), showing an 
increase of about loO per cent m a decade , 
and so on for scicral other castes One is 
tempted to ask for the causes of st«h pbeno- 
iiioTi'il increase in some castes 

It has been pointed out repcatcdlj that 
there arc depressed classes among jfu«safmaus, 
Indian Christians, etc. But the British neo 
Planus are bus\ with dividing and sub 
divnliug the Hindus afoae Vutnerous 
|)a^■oge3 could be extracted from Govern 
nient official publications to show that there 
are depressed classes among Muslims It is 
with difficiiU) that nc can ffiid epacc for the 
following 

Irom Tit if Iniia br Ui»ley— 

Jo some a thin) caUfs) Ina) or 

loaest of (dl is added It consists of ih» rer) 
losTKl regies, aucb as the Halalthor LalbCsi 
Vbdal and hediTa, irith irhom no other 
MuharoraaJuo trould associate, and irho are for 
bidden to cnttT the cnosciuo or to use the public 
bun^ £touod 

Irom Gaits iliiiyaf C^iie«s Repori lOOi 
" tuonf the social odencM of Htuch the 
[M isaltoan] paochayet latea cogniusce may be 
loeuiiooed marryinj; vtoiucn of other easiee 
(whether of higher or lower rant u tiDnuienal) 
ratuij' vrilb or smoUn; from the huUnot outcaste* 
etc.. 

That olheer has <iuo(cd the following 
ouiuion of Mr Vbu b Gliiunivi, a lindholdir 
of Mymcusiugh 

*The Muhammadans of (o rcr rant who beloue 
to lerUm functional groiipe, ate lust as slncily 
rndonmous as the members of ifindu castes. 

Irom JJrii/jof Oiuiis Rcycil ]J'’l 
t bhcikh wdl not marry a Kulu and m sour 
parts one cls^ of Muhammadans mil not erea 
{(^ with another In flppen (het^ are Muhani 
luadan itehams. who carry palVis, %ith whom Uic 
ordinary yfuhammadsn culcirator wiU not «t 
down to a meal 

In The Ouaidian,’\ Christian weckl),a 
Christian gentleman has writtcu a seme of 
articles on caste lu the Christian Church, 
from which we extract only one passage 
below 

''Ome tune bach a Pa«(OT norkis^ in a siUafre 
church came to Madras to attend i Cburrh 
Lomsiiiiee mteting lie tras to take food id the 
Catechist a house, long an \di Drarida, he was 
asked to sit in the rcrandah of the Catechist e 
house and was setred with food. Cftcr ealtos 
ihclastorhad to temove the leaf i late hunsdL 
In the Committee luectiuc the pastor was the 
Chairman in the duung-hall, be a as but an 
outcasto i'anah 

'^e iransler of Pastors from place to ^ace 


u to a certAia exteat tndaeaced by coxte 
yrjudicei There arc certain coagregations which 
are cnttrely oomposod of Idi Uraiidas— ry a 
mass ntOTemcnl area. It has been regarded more 
or less as an unuritten law that l^tors of the 
saaie community should be cbci:,cn to work among 
(hem When tlus custom is sought to be broCai 
and a Sudtu Pastor is sent there he regards that 
Pastorale as a place where every prosjiect is 
pkasin^ but man alone is Tile~(u aa outcastc) 
and seecs to escape (he order If he is forced to 
ga there he seeks tolne there exclusively without 
cootaminating himscif by touch or intcnlming 

Ihw refers to the Maili u Prcaitlouci , but 
ximilar caste dutiuctinns among Indian 
Clin&Uans inav peiliaps be found to prevail, 
more or less lu otlier provinces, too 

But whatever may be the case with 
Mubluns and Clinstians, the Hindu community 
jIouc caiist be proved to bo a house divided 
against itaclf and its dividing walls, where 
Oicy exist must be made strong and 
permanent, because perhaps of all comnjuuitics ‘ 
Uie Hindus have made the greatest ctlorts for 
obtaining self rule, as well as for social 
reform ' 

In tins coDDCctiou the following opiuioa of 
T/tr (iiuoilani will be found wortnj of cou«i 
detntiou 

Mr l>atu miimatA ihai ‘V) m ‘'o per cat ot 
the Muhammadans in Bengal are UsQuIt regard^ 
as low castes Whaterer the actual figure then. 

IS lillle reason to doubt that a targe number of 
Muslima ore lo no better ronditioii than Mindu 
Dcpiward Claasev 

In other Troriacta too there are depressed 
vUeaes among Mudtma who do not eiijoy full 
social bberVics. Rtfereoecs to these may be fo md 
m 'ome of tbe Provincial ilciuoianda f imiihed 
to the Lothian Committee though no one lias 
pressed for eeparute repree«olation for them But 
It 13 icasooable to argue that if Ilmdu Depressed 
Claoses need protection, so do tbiar fellow suflerers 
•nnog Muihma. ’Jho same pnociido may be 
applied to ChnaUooa also It 13 one of the 
inoonsi.teaciea. of separato represeotation that 
Ifinaas alone are compelled to make pecial 
prniutoa lor ibeir Depressed Classes 


franenise fhaf mocks 
Tills IS the beading under which 5fr 
Bernard Hcgghton, 1 c s (retired), nriies tie 
following and other pamgmphs 

By the three great safeguards for Bnusb rule 
“ uft ‘h««w»nipmc of both houses at Delhi 
with Bri^h liegemen (lie Pnoe«) the wservation 
to the Viwy ofaU the subjects especially the 
Inoy Mdihe dicUWrsiup of the the 

MacDonald consUtuliou makes even the pretence 
of erif gore^eat illusory The Report of lie 
Ftaachise Committee reduces that preUnce to a 
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fircc No tudiau &(> Ijliiid but must sco tho intent 
of these proiXDsals that n writ w larj;o tn oerj 
lini Tint intent is so to s; lit nnO divulo the 
voters u3 to make mnsS action, ualioi ai action. 

But, 111 Mr Iloiigliton’a o[niuui>, *tlie 
UL'tm of the pioposils, tint which discloses 
most clcailj iinpcri'ihst stmtegv, lies iti the 
phii for spccnl elector itos," for the Miisltnis, 
for tho hndlords, for Vnglo-Itnii ins, for Tiidnn 
Christnus, for English 'iiul Iiidnii coinmcr- 
cnlists, foi the depressed dtsscs, foi Hhnur, 
and, “incredible is it inij si (in, o\oii foi 
■women ” 


Lafiote ''Free Press" Case 

/The Pfople writes 

'''•’Mr r Dutt Liitor in the I alioro oflico of the 
l;oQ l'rca3 has been convicted bv (ho Vilditioiial 
District Ma^iitrate of Lahore aud lined Its lOtt 
for circuhting aliens item sajins that Kluii 
Mual GhoITar khan s residence at Ltnanta bad 
Iccn burnt down The nens item subscquaitly 
proved to bo false and without doubt it was a 
very sensational item too It was establi3hc(] bv 
Mr Diilt that his oQicc Lad received the ncas 
from no less a responsible source than tho AcUni; 
President of the Indian National Confrrees— S 
Sirdul amch Cavccsbar I urthcr prcCAutions vrero 
ruled out by the extraordiuary conditions then 
prevailing Postal and Tdegrapbte communication 
was not poasible because of drastic ocnsorslup A 
special couscngci (or uirestigation could not be sent 
because special permission was necessary for (bat 
aUo What precaution could a journalist so 
•ituatcd ivossibly take ? Bhould he tn such circura 
stances refuse to do his duty of gmn„ ueirs to Ibe 
public, bccaust. all tho piocautions oidmanl) 
possO le had been rendered impossible by Ibe 
authorities * 

Aid what did the authorities do after the news 
had been disscmmatel f They kqit ab^IntclT 
()uiet lor a good many days Then they decided 
to issue a contradiction but s«it it only to DeUu 
papers and did not send it to Lahore newspapers 
or u‘M3 agency otiices. lor contradiction purposes 
they thought Delhi was more importoaL Tor 
rnminal proceedings they thought Lahore and 
Amritsar were more important than Delhi All 
the Punjab newspapers that had used the item 
vrere in trouble. But on expressing regret they 
were let off The eases started against then) were 
Withdrawn The filanaging Editor of the INpe 
Press of India expressed regret if anythu g more 
profusely than others But the case against this 
agency vras not withdrawn Sir E 8 lewis 
Vdditional District Slagistr^te admits in his 
judgment that the Tree Press had not uitentwRaily 
circulated false and sensational news We wonder 
if under such circumstances the offence was an 
otfence at all But if it was, a fine was not 
called for Jlerely recording that the accused 
was guilty and a tcchnicftl naming would bare 
been enough 


AKegeJ Firing and Deaths 
af Udaipur 

'llic uptciil corrC'-poiidciit oi The lliudii- 
Afo/i liiuen fcciit to til it paper, from Ajmer on 
Julj ir>, llio foUowntg pittictvhrs of tliu 
troubles at Udaipur, RajP'^l-'ina 

ItdiiUilc enquiries about noting and finug at 
Udaipur >.how that ccrLaiii new taxis were recently 
uiiPoW much 111 opiwsilion to the popular clamour 
ana resentment Vddutl to this catno the Jiuge 
dc|>reualioti in value of tho local tom n.s {i,.aiii>l 
iho rupee by the currency iwlicy of the hlalc 
which itTccted tho Iroile of the tlate adversely 
and hd|>cd to dnve ibe diHContciit deeper Vll 
cllorte at making (heir voice heard and their 
gncvaiicc redressed havuiL failtxl the jicoplo 
thought of fl]>i reaching the Slaharona in n largo 
liody and coi>sc<iucatl> on Tho Olli July last a 
hii-o crowd jicaccfully procccdwl towards the 
Italftce Otar the Puxhol> a lake. The crowd was 
stopped by tho jiolict. near the palace g lie on ibe 
bank of the lake and tHorU wtro made by tho 

t i^eo (o disperse the crowd first without force 
lut later on a lalbi charge was inudc. Vt this 
the crowd got cnrvged uiid attacked the joucc 
III ret'diation and broke open the doors of the 
courts nearby and destroyed seme fiiriiiluro and 
rcconls Military vros called m tho nienatime 
but It IS said tLc military rJused to fire upon 
the unarmed crowd On this armed polico and 
the )Ibd coT^vs were suminontid and fiie was 
opened on the crowd to dui>crsa and prcicnt tt 
from doing furtlicr injuries to tho courts and the 
I -Uocc, Heavy casualties are reported About 
10 peiaons are said to have been killed and over 
a hundred injured In the confusion that follow cd 
some people including a fevr children fell into 
the lake and got drowned In the not some 
polico constables and officials are aUo reported 
to bare received some injuries 
Ou tlio other hand the Pn\atc becrctary 
to Ills Highness the Alaharaua lias wired to 
(]ic papers 

On the &th July a not was staged by mia 
rcpiesentotioa of laws recently passed oa Bciti h 
Indiau lines A crowd of the rowdy efements in 
the city broke into some of the Btate ollices and 
behav^ tn a notous manner btoncs were thrown 
at the police who behaTcd with great restraint and 
eventually the Magistrate on the spot warned the 
ROtera and called upon them to disperse, ks they 
did not do so and continued to throw stones four 
shots only were fired lo the air and these were 
foUovrod by a lathi charge by some fifty men 
which dispersed the crowd There was no loas of 
life There was no attack on the Palace There 
was no firing by the military The Bitviation in 
Udaipur is now normal An unqualified apology 
havii^ been accepted by the Maharana no further 
trouble is expected 

The conflicting character of the oflicial and 
non official versions mikes m independent 
inqnury an urgent necessity Recently tlicre 
hiv&becn reports of firing in other Indian 
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States also, e () , \lwar Competition with 
British Indm for record-breaking m this 
respect shonid and can bo avoided in the 
States. 

Bikaner Enters the Field 

Competition with British India in another 
direction has been started in Bikaner \ 
sedition and conspiracy ease lia» been going 
on there That State has already won »n the 
prehminarj rounds. For tho acensed arc 
undefended They wanted pcrraiastoii to 
engage counsel from out<idc tho State This 
was refuacd It is to be noted that the 
Bikaner Dewans are opposed to the citirens’ 
nghts being safe guarded lu an VU India 
BJl of rights 

AU-Indta Women s Conference 
on Women's Franchise 

Tho Joint 'Memorandum of the women 
of India, placed in tho bauds of the members 
of the Indian Franchuo Committee 'demanded 
unanimously that 

the pnnciple of e<]uiiliiy beiaccn men and 
" women khoulJ form the liuii of tho new fndioo 
ConeututioD bannj! rcalued to tbe full that true 
political emaDcipation only could ctTccucvIy 
release them from tbe thacklek eocul aaJ ecoitomic. 
that hod biiUetto enchained then and ptereocej 
theca Irom aitoioing the nric equatity to which 
they ii»piced luribcr the women ol India were 
deeply oad painfully coaiaoua of (he toealcuUUe 
harm that ihe demon oE fcpocatum bed rffeeted 
hitherto ID the liod/ politic of iheit bclored load 
and were dcterminM at all costs that soeb a 
pcniicioaa >pint ahonld not be allowed to enter 
into ihe sphere of women a actinCieo. 

But what has been tho result of their 
labours'* The All India Women’s Conftr- 
enco say in their statement 

One baneful rcsuU ol rtierrst on of «eats and 
special represcntalion wiih which it is proposed 
to sidJla ui contrary to our eapmicd wisae*— 
wiU be to introduie the poison of eoRunonsl sm in 
our sphere— a coaitugcacy that wnl meet with Iho 
most deteroiin^ and un led oppci.iiion of the 
wocnanho^ of India Kpeeiot cspedienls or 
<jub1iIi^Jiou», too. can cnly be drslinid lo bring 
women on an artificial equably with men in Ihc 

K ) ucol 1 (i. ol the cououy and. as such, lend lo 
rer ns in the r«iim«iion of tho other lex and 
to perpetuate the infcnonty complex amoog 
women themsclreo. iDequoIities and aiacniuinatioa 
between the sexes ibe depen loiry of the wife 
DjxiD the husband— a tacit admiitaucc of her 
infcnonty— will be perpctnaied as a result of the 
recomioendotions of the Committee. V further and 
more gUnag exampio of the lujuitice wnh vhii^ 
. 31— iJ 


onr cause has been treated is tbe initlQilous proposal 
of K^errcd scats andiodirect clectioa thereto la tbs 
Fopnlir House of the Federal Legislature. It 
vouhl seem that India a women md perforce, 
because of the uneuTiAble position in which the 
Conuuitteo found itself, to be treated os au 
appcnilo^ ntllier than os a utallf integral part 
Ol tbe Cody pobtic. VU such anomalies we snail 
resut with all the strength ol whieh we are capiblc 
\>e fnnUy admit that we hare not been impressed 
by the mere increase in the electorate proposed 
f^ 03 inasmuch as figures, however impressive, 
connet of themselves palliate the total disregard 
of basic principles lo iheir calculolioo IVeJooi 
in Totn for the bold proposals which by the r 
very character will command the support of the 
whole of Indio. 

The Gtatcmcnt concludes by asserting that 
“nothing short of the rccogiutiou of the prin- 
ciple of eijuabty of the «eres sad the grant of 
full civic nghts on a non communal basts will 
be acceptable to the women of India " 

We fuliv srmpathizo with the aspirations 
of Uic advanced section of ludtan women. 
WedoDOt want that wives should be eci}ai>- 
mically or otherwise depeudent on theit. 
husband-. But tbe faet ought net to be losl 
sight of that, m the vast majority of cases, 
ladiao uoaien are depeodent on thcirmalo 
relatives 

That some women are proposed to bo cn* 
fmnehtsed on the ground tliat tbelr hUabauds 
posscss the tctjuircd property qualifications 
appears to be gaUiog to the VU India 
\\ omen's Conference But women can get 
(hengbt to rote on their on a properly and 
literacy qualifications also So, they are not 
entire y dependent on the male sex for the 
vote As mere men, we may not be able to 
perceive why women should object to an 
increase in the number of women voters bj 
the cnfranchiscmcDt of those wives whoso 
huabands pos'cs* property rights, seeing that 
these wives do not object to honourable 
mamtenance as members of their families 
If equality mast bo insisted upon, the AU- 
India Women’s Conferenco may propoao 
orsc^gest that those husbands who are not 
othcrome qualified for the vole should be eo- 
trancluscd if their wives possess independent 
prowrty qualifications. The existenco of 
snen huiibands is not imaginary 

"'A Pfanet and a Star" 

From our next usne we shall publish 
senally Mr Aagendranath Gupta's Planet 
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Hilda Shu A liomanre of the Thuiiith 
Ccnimij’ Mr Gupta doca not require am 
iiitrodrtclioii to our render 

To Publishers of Vernacular jQooXs 

Ibe attention of tliosc publnhcrs of books 
m the Indian ncmnciilara uho linno been 
hkherto courtcousU sending them to us 
for rev lew, IS drawn to i notice at the foot 
of the 1 ist page of our Ri \ ii w s ction in 
this number Ihc reasons whj we have 
decided to discontinue the review of 
vernacular books are given there We 
take this opportiinit) to thank those gentle 
men who have hitherto reviewed tliose books 
for our journal for their labour of love 
c are particularlv grateful to Dcwaii 
Ihhadm Ivn«hndal Mohanlal Jhivcn, m\, 
UJ3,who has with unfading rogulanty scot 
n& reviews of Gujarati books, at tlic sacnGcc 
of so much of lus v aluablc time for the last 
quarter of a cciituiv We hope we shall 
not bo deprived of the Utcrar> help of 
Mr Jhavon and other leviewcrs in other 
wa^« 

Srimafi Swarnakumari Deui 

The death of Sriniati Swarnakumari Devi, 
an elder sister of the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, at the age of 70, removes from 
our midst the oldest Bengali authoress, 
who was in her generation and of her 
sex die foremost Bengali novelist, 

dramatist, poet, essajist, writer of song®, and 
writer of popular scientific and other school 
bool s English translations of two of her 
novels have appeared under tho names of 
The 1 atal Garland’ (onginallj jniblishcd in 
this J?ei icitl and The Unfinished Song” \ 
collection of English translations of her 
short stones has also appeared A German 
translation of one of her plajs has been 
published under the name of 'Kaljani' 

She edited the now defunct famous 
Bengali monthly Bharaii with ahifitj for 
vears She was the fii t among our ladies to 
edit a niouUily ibe Calcutta Univcisitv 
honoured her by conferring on her tlic dagal 
taiim Medal m 1920 She was the elected 
jircsident of the 29th session of tho Bengali 
Literal^ Conference She was the fir«t ladj 


to act as Us president* jtoic iliail haU a 
cculuiy ago she set tho esaniplc of not obscrv- 
tngl>urdah It required great courage w 
lho‘>e da} a The women of Bengal are iiovv 
Lojo) mg tlie benefits of her aud her collcaguca 
and buccegoors' coiingc and of Uie obloqu) 
which fell to their loL She founded the 
Sakhi Saiiuti in ISbG It was a Ladies 
\8-.otiatioii of vrlnch the objects were 

(1) To iromoto friendly intercourse among 
tniinu) la lies and fo»ter m them ihc growth of an 
uctuo an I cnlit,lni.ned interest m the welfare of 
tho founlry 

(2) To j roi idc a homo for and educate i>oor 
Hindu girl* so ns to iimhle them to IwcomC useful 
members of socicl} 

VI) To bccuro lor Ihcm ciDployment rthen fit 
for It nnd (0 help in Urn spread of fcinalc education 
b) Bendnig them oat tis /ienana Teachers 

V« anmial Mela or hair used to bo held 
uuder it3 auspicco It was conducted by its 
members iloiic iiid was open only to women, 
wbo were regaled witli music and theatrical 
pcrfonnauccs 

At tho BLXtb session of Uic Induan Katioual 
Congress, lield in Calcutta in 1800, she was 
one of the two Beng-ih ludy delegates. She 
was president of the Ladies’ section of the 
riicosoplacal Socictv of Bengal in ISSo 80 

Indian Millowncrs and 
Japanese Compeftfion 

One ic ult of the ‘collapse” of tlio jeu 
has been tint Japanese textile manufactures 
ire selling at even lower prices tlian before 
in tlic Indian market. So, many of our mill- 
owncis have raised the cry of protection 
against Japaue«e goods bv a 100 per cent 
tariO: winch incaus tfiat the consumers of 
Judian swadesbi goods must pay higher prices 
than usual They may agree to do so But 
our mdlowocrs must piove that they have 
been sciapptng old machinery and getting the 
most up to date plant instead and also 
improving their methods of sale, eta, and 
ameliocatiag the condition of their operatives 
People should not bo asked to pay highei 
prices simph for enriching the miJIowners 
md their wholc«ale and letail vendors. 

Germany Demands Egualify 
in Srmamenfs 

\ Free Pi ess message runs as follows 
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LctLui Ju)v ^ 

Geafr&l c».iilcicl 2 cr Detence Sluuster nbo la 
recent weeVs has been rt^arcled as the gmdinR 
hand hehted the { repeat Gernun ng^ot^ tldircrad 
an important out<pobcn broadcast speech to 
n cht. 

Id the course of the speech he bluntl) uca -d 
France of on the disarmament qiestioa 

and adrocat^ reorganization of German dcteice 
even though it m e:ht mean dedtnee of (he 
Versailles Treaty lie said Gennan> alone m 
all the 'KOrld stood dcfencelO'S to-diy and oal} 
i«o iDctho'ls bad rema nod open to them to 
tncfca.a their lecurity 

"Lilhcr other potrera should decre!L.e their 
onnanienfa to the oanie level as ours »h ch the} 
are Ic^ly and moridly ohliped to do by the 
VeRadles Treaty or sre should so or^nize our 
defence that it vrill be a porrerful instTament 
This is the course wc ehsit have to take nnless 
other powem decrease the r armaments — ir»» 
/Vm» 

Whether iraoco la hj'pocnticjl or not, wc 
cMonot Bay But General Schleidier ts 
justiSeil lu maVuig lli'> suggestion he hns 
done 

New Mami/acfunng InJusfetes 

It IS a pleasure to note ihit Mr Barutdas 
Chattenh^i hts entircK remodelled the 
(alLia machiae at the Picture Kou e Dacca 
Its sound has been perfectly ssuchronizcd 
Ho has aI»Q constructed talLie rDOcbiDcs in 
Calcutta rrith most of the parts mode m 
Indu 

iMr Bcpiu Behan Das has been coustruc 
ting motor car- 

Bulbs for elcctni. lamps ore beiog inanu 
factored here bj more than one expert 

Swadeshi Commercial Museums 

rbo Swadeshi Commercial '^luscu□ 1 , ovlutb 
the Calcutta Swadeshi Sangha has been 
organuing, will be a permanent exhibition of 
countiyiDidc goods. Tho Commercial 3Ju»ean> 
of the Calcutta Corporation will also serve 
the same purpose 

Compulsory Education of 
Allahabad Girls 

The kllababad Mumcipality is going in 
for the compul^ry education of girl« There 
IS already la kUahabad a sort of unixersily 
for girls of which the cxaminatiODS arc con 
duct^ in their mother tongue. 


Beginnings of Compulsory Education 
of Calcutfa Boys Delayed 

The Bengal Go\crmeut has not aaiictioued 
the Calcutta Municipality s proposal for the 
ootnpulaory cdac.ation of the boys of one 
Warf The offimi objections do not appeal 
to Us to be iQsurmouutablc M hen open 
nir -.chools have been coitnng into 
loguc 10 vanons •5re«terii countries, 
iDcliiduig England, why should not schools 
be opcu nr ones tu this oui land of open air 
schools Our ancient sj stem Ins been 
worMog verv well in ‘^anfintkctan for more 
than thirty lears 

U I* District Boards to Have 
Women Members 

The Luited Piovmccs LcgislaUto Conn* 
cd ba» passed the Bill piloted by Mi's 
ICailas Sn\astava to amend tlio U P Distnet 
Boards Act with thi object of providing 
mori adequate representation to women on 
these bodic especially where there was no 
chance for them to get in by election Ihe 
BjJ) enables the Oovemment to nominate 
ouo woman member to every District Boanl 
m the Pronnee Did anj AI I. C in the 
U P propose that at least one elected membei 
of each Diotnet Board must be a woman * 

Imperial Preference 

It Is one of the objects of the Ottawa 
Conference to impose liupcnal Preference 
CD India. But the bulk of India’s produce 
IS exported to conntries other than Great 
Bntaiu and her doininioos and colonies 
Seeing that other countries are our largest 
customers why should wo giieany kind of 
artificial preference to goods conung Irom 
the Bnlich Empire in our purchaacs ^ 
l*rctcrcace ought not to be given to merchan 
dise coBiing from British Dominions and 
colonics for another reason They would 
allow our goods to be landed on their soil 
when they can get them cheaper than from 
elBCwherc or cannot get them at all from 
el cwhere, bnt they discriminalo against 
homan beings {roai our countiy 
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40fh Anniversary of Bangtya 
Sahtfya Parishat 

Last montli the Bengali ^iteraij 
Acadcraj, known by its Bengali name of 
Bangtya Sahtfya Parishat, celebrated its 40th 
anniversary It is a very valuable and useful 
institution It has a hall, a hbrarj, a museum 
and a portrait gallery of authors of Bengali 
books and promoters of Bengali literature 
Its buildings have already grown too small 
for their contents and subscriptions are being 
raised for increasing its accommodation Its 
quarterly journal, edited by Professor Dr 
Suoiti Kumar Chattcrji, has published numer- 
ous important articles and continues to be 
marked by the scholarly character of its 
contents 

Moslem Confrtbufion fo India s 
Defence 

In tlicir notorious manifesto the Aga 
Khan and his followers based their pre- 
posterous claims to a disproportionate share 
of political patronage partly on tlic Indian 
Moslems’ contribution to the defence of India 
Laying aside the question of with whoso help 
in men and money mainly India was acquit cd 
by the British, vvhich also is a very important 
consideration, let us consider winch com 
munitj contributes most of tho money and 
men for India's defence Wo refer to money, 
because it really constitutes the smews 
of war It 13 i>cU known that even 
in Bengal, where hfoslcms arc in a nmjerity 
and where their number is more than 
one tliird of the total Muhammadan 
population of India, the ^loslcm Bengalis 
contribute only about 30 per cent of tho 
revenues of the province Taking the whole 
of India, the Musalmans contribute much 
less and the Hindus much more to the public 
treasury than they hhould on the population 
bisis. During tlic Great War, India’s contri- 
V buUons m montv and materials came mere from 
tho Hindus both actually and proportion itcly 
Aft for soldiers, during the rule of tho Bntifah 
sovereigns recruiting from particular clas>«8 
and arc is has been gmded not Eolcly by 
considerations of f ghliiig capacity but mainly 
by political and partly by economic considera- 


tions Hence if particular areas or commu- 
nities have been drawn upon more tlian 
others, that does not show that other areas 
and cominumtics were incapable of furnishing 
recruits and should therefore be politically 
discriminated against 

But let US come to figures Eor details 
the reader is referred to articles on the 
subject in Ihc Modetn Reiietv for July and 
September 1930 and January and February 
1931 by Mr Nirid Chandra Chaudhuri 
Before Bie Great War, Musalmans in the 
Indian Army formed IcsS than 25 per cent 
of the total After tho Wni, they have been 
recruited, mainly for political reasons, to tlie 
extent of Icss than 30 per cent of the total 
It IS particularly to bo noted that of these 
30 per cent or so, 22 6 per cent arc Panjabi 
Musalmans and 6 3o percent belong to 
some (not all) Pathan tribes of the N-W F 
Province 'Musalman soldiers are not rocruitcd 
from Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
U P, Bombay and Madras And oven the 
Paojabi Musalman recruits are taken, not 
from all Punjab districts, but ovcrwhelmtnglj 
from those bey ond the chenab 

If because about 30 per cent of the sepoys 
belong to a few N -W F Pathan tribes and 
a few trans-Sullcj districts of the Panjab, all 
Musalmans tliroughout India are to bo consi 
dered entitled to special rights and privileges, 
why should not the Hindus of all parts of 
India bo considered much more worthy of 
them on tho ground that more than seventy 
percent of the sepoys arc Hindus and the 
Hiudas contribute a disproportionately large 
Tcvcnnca which goto maintaw 
tho army and finance all wars ? 

The Aga Khan on India's Scale of 
Armaments 

The Aga Khan "represented” India or 
rather tho Bntish Oov eminent of India at the 
Disamiamcnt Conference, and he has been 
appointed to lead that Gov oniincnt’s delega- 
tion to tho League of Nations Tho reason for 
tins doublo patronage bestowe I on him is to bo 
found probably in tho facts that his interest 
in India is coterminous vvitli some narrow 
coraraunal claims and that he is out of touch 
with Indian public opinion His appointuicat 
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IS onl) somewhat less absurd than the 
appoiutmeut o£ the Man in the Moon would 
hare been 

In tlic course of his speech at the Dis 
•umament Conference he said that 'India’s 
scale of armaments allows no margin for 
aggressive uses/' and that ' m Indua we have 
coostaolly borne in mind the underijmg 
principle, namely, the maintenance of forces 
that shall be no more than *Mlc<ioatc to 
guarantee peace and order on and within 
her borders ’ 

Let us te t this last statement of Hu 
Racing Highness It can be safelv asserted 
that it 13 entirely ivrong 

In repl^ to the following (]uestion asked 
by "Nlr S C Alitra in the Assembly 

Will GoTtroment »Ute (a) on how many 
ocrasiona Uoom were called oat in wmplunc* 
wjih rc<}Uesl3 ci uiU aalhoniiea for military aid 
m the nm« Governors pto*ine« dunng the year 
lOM j (t) \Mui was the streosth of troops sent 
out on each occwioa * fr) ^nJ oo hor Daily 
occauoBs they actaally took part la the sopp^ 
Sion of d eorders and on how laany oecasions they 
oaly stood by r 


Mr G iL \ouDg replied on the 27Ui 
January 1931, 


"(a) 2* (i) sad (<•) I sm sfrs J tlui I csnaoi 
(am sh the figntw for ocoasions on which the 
troops wire called out hot merdy stood hr 
Troops toot part la the surprcstioo of dteonlere 
oa sis occosons only I Uy on the ubie s 
statement sbowuig dttsds of the troops employed 
OD these occssions 


1 ChitUgong loth tpnl 19^0 and subsequent 

iOO East Frontier lUllei (Sldilaty Folice). ICO 
Sorms \ alley Light Hone 
2. hboi^ur bth Jlsy 1030 W 2lst beplcmber 
1930 

1 Company Indua Infantry 1 Battsiioit Dntiih 
Infantry 

0. Almora. S' CSth 5Isy 193Ct 

1 I latooa Indian Infant^ „ . . 

4 ittosoon. 2 th May 1030 lo 8tb Joue 1930. 

2 Companies UnUah Infantry 100 (Aoxiliaiy 

Force India.) , „ , 

j. tsukhur "th logost 1930— iStli Angust 

im 

Ooe Company British Infantry 

000 tomfuoy fod an InUntff , ^ 

a. TharawaJdy "tith Dewmber ISJO— l"th 

January 1931 „ 

1 IXh Lurma R fles. 1 Compsny 2 13 Ttititlaa. 
1 Company Ihe BufTs. 


It 13 to be noted that the year 1930 wa» 
marked by great duquicC During such » 


year, troops aggirgitiiig only some 2 j 00, 
were called out on sn occasions to maintain 
peace and order, aud these 2o00 were not 
called out all at the same time 

la reply to another qucstiou put by Air 
& C Mitra, Mr G ^LAoung’s reply oa the 
27th Jauuar) 1931 was as follows 

The present srrangemenU contemplate the alio 
cation of the foltowins units to Internal ^cvurilv 
duties on general mobUizstton 
Bntish Caralry— one romoenf 
Indian Caralry— nine regimenis t2 equadrons each! 
British Infanfy— tuenty eight battalions. 

Indian Infantry— twents seven 6atCa!on> 

Aimoaced Car Lompan cs— fire. 

luteresl Seennty FoiM ate aradable for i ter 
ohsn.^ if necesBory mth units return ng from 
Ihe dehl army for rest They do not howerer 
fonn a rcs^cljr reserre, and would not norma’/) 
be drawn upon lU war otherwise than tn tho 
manner J hare stated 

Mr G M Dung's replies show that in 
tbeorv and in acfuoJ practice, the Army ju 
India 13 much larger than would be required 
by adherence to tho pnociple enunciated by 
the Aga Khan namelv, “tho maiatcnance of 
force* that shall be no more than adeq late 
to guarantee peace and order on and within 
her (India s) borders * hen Lord Ciirzon 
denied that the purpose of the Indian annv 
was mcrel) to maiotaiu order on and within 
India’s borders and declared that it was 
al*o intended (o 6ght the battles of the Bntish 
Empire and that with that object in mcw it 
was kept in readiness to start at a moment’s 
notice for any part of the world, he was 
quite ngbt for the army regulations authorize 
the use of part of the Indian Array, as an 
espeditionaiy force for the latter purpose 
also 

Bu^ of coutbC, the principle refetred to 
by the Aga Khan ought to he the one to bo 
both hud down in theory and strictly adhered 
to in practice. But jt j 5 nothcr Porcriy 
etneken India has been saddled for British 
Impemhat parposes with larger annanjenU 
than she requires for her own purjJOoc*, and 
60 her amaments arc capable of considerable*' 
reducUou. Such reduction the Aga iJian 
ought to have urged at the Disarmament 
Conference with all his might. Bj not 
doing so, but on the contraiy by d“fcnding 
the present military equipment of India, ho 
proved a traitor to the cauac of India. 
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Z)r. Moonje's Resignation of 
Hindu Mafiasabha Presidentship 

We were surpnsed to read the followUJg 
telegram in some Calcutta mondng papers 
of the 29th Jiilj- 1932 

Allahabad Jul> 23. 

It Is understood that some promioent member- 
ot Uie Wotting Gommittce of the Umdu Msha- 
sabba object to Dr 2iloooic’a still contmuing to 
be a member of the Consultative Committee m new 
of tie changed procedure 
It 13 possible that he will soon be a-^Ved by 
cable to resign —Free Press ‘ 

As by tho publication of this telegram, 
pco*plc maj be misled into believing that 
Dr. Sloonje was or would be compelled to 
resign the working presidentship of die Hindu 
Mahasabha, which is diffcicnt from resiguation 
of membership of the R. T, C or the Consul* 
tatho Committee, wc have no alternative 
but to publish the fact of his resignation of 
tho working Picsidentsbip whidi, as an 
absolutely single-minded and sincere well* 
wisher of the Hindu community, ho wanted to 
bo kept confidential for tho present- 

'Xhe fact is. Dr. ^loonje hoe ulrcadt/ 
iCAigned the Worhng Prcsulentship of the 
Hindu Hahasabha by a letter, dated Ixmdoii 
the 14lh July last, addressed to Mr. Ganpat 
Itai of Delhi, honorary secretary to the Mana- 
sabha, which tlic latter received by air road on 
the 25th July and of which the editor of this 
liet icir has received a copy as a roember of the 
tVorking CommiUcc of the Hiudu ^lahasabha 
He is thus now quite free to remain or not 
to remain a member of the R. T. C. or of the 
Consultative CommiUcc m /ns jjnta/ecfljKicifj/. 
Wo .arc sorry, it lias become necessary to 
quote Dr. Jloonjo's caact wonls from his 
letter to Mr. Ganpat Rai 

'I am CElrcmcIy sorry to Icam that 1 have uok 
bcco able to giro saiisfaction to Bhai Ji (Dbai 
rarmaaaad) i» tbo discharge of my dnlu* w 
Working {‘resident of tho lliodii Mahasabha. 
IV^idcs, a man has no right to bo holding that 
ofEco coDlisnously lor tbo last 3 or 4 ycam. U ic, 
thmforc, wise that 1 should rcsipi rather than be 
the cause of latrmccino controversies and cjaartcls 
which are bound to be ruinous to the cause of the 
Mahasabha. I, thi reforc, rcsicQ hereby my ofSce 
formally of the Working I'nsidcntship of the 
lIiQiln Mahasabha. I'lcoae convene a vucrtuis ^ 
the Working Comrotitce and place this letUr of 
rrsjgaauon Isdore it for accrptance. 

My rarrukt rtriucst is, however, that at thw cn- 
ural stage in the destiny of the llindus, we most 


keep our ranks closed . I iheniore pra) that our 
diilcTCDCcs and contiovereic* should not be taken 
to the public press.” 

But some busybody m Allahabad, 
counccted with or in tho secrets of a clique, 
of the Mabasablia has alicady done what 
Dr. Moonje earnestly iiauted not to bo done. 

We do not know who exactly arc the 
members of the 4Vorl\ing Committee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha wlio were foi 
asking Dr. Moonje by cable to rcaigu. 
I’crhaps Bhai Parmauand was one, though we 
aie not sure. From Mr. Gaupat Rai’s circular 
letter to members of the AVorking Committee 
wc loam that Pandit ifadan Slohan Jlalaviya 
summoned Mr. Ganpat Rai and Mr. Padmaraj 
Jam to Benares ’'m connection witli the 
silence and non-resignation of Di. Moonje 
from the Consultative Committee and the 
Round Table Conference,” and, when they 
readied there, Panditji 

cnouircd ns lo why vre too were doing nothing 
and Lave not so lar called a meeting of the 
Worlmg Committee, whertm this attitude, that 
to say, the silence and son resignation of 
Dr. hmonje should have been deliberated upon 
and ho should hare bean called upon by noiv to 
resign from tbo Consultatiro Committee, etc., and 
that he naked us to forthwith call » meetiog at 
Benares for that purpoic,” 

So Pandit Madan Mohan Afalaviya 
appeared to bo in favour of cabling to 
Dr. Moonje to resign liis lacmbersliip of the 
Round Table Conference and the Consultative 
Comnuttce. As Dr. Moonje has already 
resigned his AVorking-Presidentship of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the members of the 
AVorLing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
cannot now, cither individually or collectively, 
call upon him to sever his connection viitli 
tlic Ik T. C, or the Consultativo Committee. 
As puroalists we think, of course, tliat no 
Indian Nationalist should have any thing to do 
with tho R. T. C. or the Consultativo 
Committee ; but that is a different matter. 
Them is some force in Mr. Ganpat 
Rai’s contention that “Dr. Afoouje might bo 
watching the announcement of tlie communal 
award." 

Pandit Madan Mohan Jfalavija’s insistence 
on Dr. JfooDje’s resignation oi the member- 
ahip of tho R. T. C. bccanso of tho latter’s 
cosoGCtion with the Hindu Ma^abhn, makes 
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One curious to know whetlicr the Paudii has 
siBularly xusistcd on Mr G D Birla’s 
rcsignatiOQ of his connection with the IkT C , 
as the latter la aUo prominently connected 
with the Hindu Alahasnbhx 

Mahendranath Gupfa 

The late Bsbu Mahendranath Gupta, 
known, particularly among the followers of 
Riinkruhua-Vivckananda, as Master Maha- 
shay, has ixjssod away at the age of 78 years 
He was a pious soul and a prominent teacher 
of Bengal, having been the founder and 
headmaster of the Morton InsUtution. But 
what will keep his name alive, in spite of 
his shunning the limelight, is the report of 
the sayings, parables and convcr^tions of 
Paramahaiisa Rarnkn^hna m Bengali which 
he published. They have been the cause of 
the spintual enlightenment of multitudes of 
men and womeu These have been translated 
into Cuglish aUo 

Indian SfaUs En>}utfy Coinmiffee's 

Repoef 

The Report of the ludian States Ea<iuiiy 
Committee (binancia]) las been published. 
Wo received a copy of it on the 
eivnuig of the 27th July last throu^ 
the Vssociated Press of Indu, for which wc 
are grateful It is a volume of 277 pages 
with two useful maps 

The careful and laborious examiuation and 
clucidatiou of intncatc finaecisl details by 
the Committee and its recommeodstioas, 
which the xolume contains, will be useful, if 
aud when a hedorited India comes into exis- 
tence For, as the Report reminds us, the 
Committee’s recommendations are applicable 
Only in the c% ent of Federation and that there 
IS no com^puUiOQ on the States to Federate 

It IS probable that the act of Federation 
when complete may impose a fresh Snancial 
burden on British India. This wc may be 
prepared to bear if there be a really autono- 
mous Irdcrotid India. For, as the Report 
lays, “By the \ery fact of their entry into 
rederation, the States mak'* a coatnbution 
which 13 not to be weighed in golden scales." 
But the passage from the othcial summary of 


the Report printed below raises some 
apprehensions, as it implies some suspicion 
that the people of what are tailed the 
provinces tnll not he as careful of or compe- 
tent to look after the interests of what are 
known as the States, as the officers of the 
Crown have becu or may be and as owing to 
this sospiciOQ aud much more from the dcasre 
to continue to dominate oxer Inda the 
British Gorerament may not agree to India 
obtaining real self-rule. 

'The all Indu services of public utdity fuDCtion 
iQ the bUtes as well as m Bntiah ladia, aod 
taxation torough sea eiutoms and the salt tax 
u Un;ely of all India incidence. But the States 
suit Ucic the meant OE intiuenc og policy m these. 
niaUen and the measure of autonomy alrtai> 
rouchaafed to Bntish India has male it diSi jU 
for the i^ioirn to oaEe-guird their interests in the 
rtfoooauc spbera iXence the Committee regard 
It as laeriuhlo that, la the process of transfirnng 
funber repooiibUity in such matters to InduQ 
hands prorbioa should be made for the duo 
ponicipatioD of the Btates. 

We do uot, of courao, ob)ect to the due 
participation of the States. 


Alleged Violence on Anil 
and Phanindra Das 


"No l^s than eight members Khan Bahadnr 
tbdul Vienna Mr A. K lozlal tlaq, Sfr IS. C 
Chattente, Dr N C aeaGopU, Me-sra. Balyeodra 
oath Koy Norendni kumir Basa Syaraa Proad 
UoidibeGee and 2£r s. ^I. Bose hare gircu nouce 
t>{ leioluUoas demanding appomtmeat of an 
eoqn ry committee coosuting ot officials and non 
office to inresrigite mto the allci^tiona of the 
UeatTsentol Vnil Kumar Dos, in under trial pruoner 
■I Dacca, since dead and of Phanindronath Dos 
another under trial pnaooer at ilidnipore and into 
other coses in which allegatioas of maltreatment 
base been nude and to recommend means for 
the parpOc« of ensuring the security of persons 
itoder tnal. 


Such au enc^uuy committee ta urgently 
required. No non-officiol that we koAW s\S 
caa or does believe that Phanindranatb 
Daa’a senoua injuries which brought him 
to death’s door could be involuntanJy 
self tnfiteted m a state of hy,tcrii 
The cause- of the cerebral congestion of 
which Anil Kumar Das is alleged to have 
died has not been assigned and explained 
Xhimoor has been busy circulating a 
descnption of the cause ** 
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All-India Depressed Classes 
Conference 

Last iiiontlii a successful sC'ssmn of llie 
All'India Doprcs'cd Classes Confcrciico was 
held 111 Bombay under the able prcsidcutship 
of Rao Bahadur Af. C Rajah, in “pite of 
disturbances caused b} some persons Scacral 
Resolutions wero passed, 

tlic fir-t of which stated that Iho Oonfettnee 
was of opinion that the tnio interest* of the de- 
] rcsswl eh K3 so far ns Ihcir rdaiion to political 
ndmini^tratioi) was eoiiccmcd routd Um be pm- 
cnoicd onlf by means of ] 0 iQt electorates nnil in 
piirsnanco of that eonriction acccptcil imrcscnoJIy 
the Itajah Moonjc 1 net which embodied that i>nn 
ciplc. 

Iho teconil rcMjliition nrjrtd ut«n thoBniish 
Cabinet the desirability of mcltidmi; projicr and 
circctiTO direction* for sccuruis cfFectuc represen 
tation to the depressed classes by means of ins 
tructious to the Gorcnior General and Gorcnior* 
The third resolution repudiated the London 
hlinoritv Pact, while the fourth urged unity in th^ 
ranVs of the depressed c]a«sc< 

The fifth resolution demanded ago limit 
■lushfication initiad of education and proiiert/ 
qualifications for f aiichi<e< 

The sixth resolution urged Gorcmmenl to tak^ 
a fresh ccnsiu of the depressed claSKs 
The serentb rcsohilion deputed Mr ^t C lUjal* 
to CO to England in order to develop sound 
public opmion 

Xitottaltd Pnit 


Germans fo Seek Power From \Ptnd 

The Acre TbW. Etemuq Posi ha« 
published the following interesting news 

Beclif* 

German enguieersbope to begin work thissuromiir 
on a project for harnessing the winds to produi^ 
cheap electne power for the cities of the Reich 
Hermann llonncf engineer whose plan* fPr 
producing cleclricity from wind power Karo wtfO 
wide approTsI from technical societies, behere* tb^t 
funds will be araital Ic soon for an imm^iste sta^ 
on his first cxpcnmentol station, Intended to supply 
power for Berlin 


The Oennan I^abor ^Usociation and Iho Reich I 
3Iimslry of I^bor arc greatly intm-stcil m tho 
scheme. Imcau^o it olHrs a iiossibilily of ipnng 
work to thousands of joblchS. ’flio Labor ^Imuslry 
lut) potiialltr iliisnco Ihu giant jiowcr aiation, the 
cOat of which has btxn estimated at $1 OOOOOQl 

nxitniTJO> Giotstia CIIO^I^ 

Tho exhibition grounds in tho west end of the 
city base been designated as the site for the cs- 
pcnmcutal station 

iloniief plans to erect here a alicl tower, 1^00 
feet high, which will carry five hugo lanes, each 
JfO fra in diameter TIicso vanes would dnre 
dynamos, nnj llunncf csUmalca the output of the 
cipcnmcutal plant at 70000000 kilowatt hours 
j early 

Tho City of Berlin already has agreed to purchase 
carrcQt from the plant The tower, under present 
fJaiis will bo nude to iMy an additional profit as 
a tounct attraction it wilt eoiitam a muostorev 
TaafiKuraifi, irijti -vlli “wj Oupja'h ’uy an taqwfniwfiid. 
tclvvuion laboratory 

W'oLU) SlirL\ Ntiios 
lionocrs nnicct calls for the budding, crcutualbi 
of sixty Similar ilants tbrougliout tho Reich. 
These, he drcUrc«, would bo suificicnt to supply 
cheap power for the wbolo of Germany, completely 
independent of coal supply 
Tcchiiieians iccm to Lo of tho o] inion that tho 
l>ro}cct IS sot as fantastic as it sounds, The chief 
advantage promised by the project is the cheapness 
of tho deciricty prodiiecd The inventor has 
figured tho consumption prie« at one pfennig— one- 
founh of a ccsi— per kilowatt hour 
V nidi of orders from all cooccnis of the globe 
IB expected for ilonne! has had hi* air turbine 
invention patinicd ui oU countnc*. 

The Germans hate tlcrclojicd many novel 
methods in the field of engineering, especially 
Chemical Ijigniccnng Dimng tlic world 
war the) manufactured “Nitrate” from the 
air Tlicy are the pioneers of making oil 
from ‘Tjrown coal ” They are trying to make 
rubber 'vttificially, and now they are going to 
use air force to produce electncit) How 
backward are the people of India in 
comparison with those of Germauy ' Indian 
Nationalists must use their best energy to 
increase national efficiency — T. D 
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L O^GI LC.LOU' !9 ((({doubted/^ th« most 
^vldcI} read and best beloved itoet of 
Aiucnct r think, too, U \roula not be 
cxtra\agnnt to 81}, that, mittl Rabindranath 
Tagore, India’e great poet, eame oa tho scene, 
ho was the most mdel) read and best bcloscd 
poet of tho world I know thu seems a reiy 
strong statement but when we attempt to 
call to miud lu}- other poet to place beforo 
LougfeUdw m these respects, where are we 
to (lad bun ^ Perhaps we may beUesc lh%t 
Imglaud has poets who arc more widely read 
andloicil But who are they * Verj likely 
we ma} suggest Shakespeare The almost 
universal lerdict >» tliat Shake&pcare la 
r ngUod s greatest j oct , many men of highest 
judgment not only m Luglsnd but in other 
iauus rank him IS tho world s greatest. But, 
IS a fact, he is not \en widilv rend outside 
of the htcraiy ch««c3 , and he docs not reach 
t’lo hearts of the people of t ugland or of an} 
couutiy to am thing like the c\tent that burns 
rvacbes the hearts of Svolchmcn, Thouia*. 
^^oo^o tho hearts of the In h, Si.iuller the 
hearts of German^, or tint Ixin^cllow reaches 
the hearts of both \iiiencaus and F »gl.Bhn»en 
Sh-ill M e sn> tint Tcnii) «on is more widely 
read and loved than Longfellow "* Thia does 
net seem to b'' true even in 1 ngland , 
cerlamlv it is not true in Aiucnca , nor docs 
It appear to be true lu any of tho eo>iatni.s if 
Continent'll Furope 


Dunng the lost Uall ol Long/c/lotr's life, 
no Ainencan was moie highly honourod at 
bontc or abroad than he ^Fhcn ho travollcd 
m England and on the Continent of Europe, 
he was evcrvwhere shown the matCst 
coDsiderauou by all classes, from ro}arty aud 
the most distinguished authors and scholars, 
to the humblest working people Ife was 
shown tho same consideration it nomc 'When 
distioguishcd foreigners came to Vmenca, 
they nearly alvraya wanted, if possible, to meet 
Longfellow Many such were entertained in 
hi3 homo in Cambridge 'When ho was in 
England, be visited \V uidsor br the invitation 
of the Queen England’s two proudest 
uaiversities conferred upon him their highest 
degrees. M hen he died, lua buat in marble 
was placed in England’s sacred IVcetminslcr 
\bbey This was the first honour of the kind 
ever conferred upon an American 

His works liavo been translated Into all 
the leading langinges of the world. Parts 
have been rendered eTCn into I.>i{in, Hebrew, 
ChiuCco and Sansknl. 

I found Longfellow better known in India 
than auT other poet of America, or any of 
England except Shakespeare. In Bombay, 
I »wa3 requested b\ the students of tho 
Uni\cr ity to give them a lecture on Long- 
fellow, as AiuLnca’a gnatest poet, which, of 
course, I was glad to do 

Thomas Mtntworth Iligginson tells the 
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story of a poor miniigrant bo} from Ireland 
•whom he met in Cambridge (Mass) mainly 
inquiring the way to the spot where once 
grew the “spreading chestnut tree which 
Longfellow had made famous by his poem 
“The Village Blacksmith ” The boy had read 
and loved the poem in his far away Irish 
home, and now on the very day after landing 
in America, he wanted to find the places 
where the “village smithy” stood and where 
the ■writer of the poem lived 

No other American poet, and no English 
poet except Shakespeare and possibly Tcnny 
son, has been so extensively and so splendidly 
illustrated as Longfellow The English 
publishing house of the Routledges paid Sir 
John Gilbert two thousand pounds for hia 
illustrations of a single one of their editions 
of Longfellow’s poems 

These facts show how Longfellow s 
writings have found the hearts of humanity, 
alike the old and the young, alike the most 
mtellcctual and the most exalted and the 
most humble, all over the world 

Nor la Longfellow thus popular in bis 
own and other lands, for any reasons but the 
highest aud best His popularity is a credit 
to universal human nature He does not 
stoop 111 his writings to Hatter or encourage 
the weaknesses or vices or passions or foibles 
of meu, and thus gam their applause He 
never stoops to anything low or unworthy 
Ihc sentiments he expresses arc always high 
aud pure. Uo appeals to the best that is in 
men — to self respect, to honour, to aspiration, 
to duty, to right, to love, to sympathy, to 
uusclfishacss, to patriotism, to reverence and 
trust aud worship, — to alHhosc deep sentimcnU 
and instincts of the soul, which bind men to 
Ihcir fcllowmrn and humanity to God, and 
which coustituto the glory of our universal 
huuiau nature To Longfellow s appeal to 
the best m men, the best cv cry where responds 
This IS the explanation of his widespread 
jiopularity It is the noblest kind of popular' 
ity, and it is the most enduring 

btrango as it may sccm to us who think 
of Longfellow only as a poet, his earliest 
writing was not poetry at all It was the 
very unpoctical writing of textbooks lu 
councction wiUi hia teaching of modtru 
1 uropcan langiiogcs, as a colTego profcs«or. 


first for SIX years at Bowdom College, Maine 
and later for seventeen years at Harvard 
College, m Cambridge, near Boston By 
his studies in America, supplemented by four 
years or more of study in Europe, he had 
made himself master of some five or six of 
the leading European languages As a result, 
he wrote no fewer than seven college text- 
books for students of French, Italian and 
Spanish 

hew persons today have any knowledge 
of the large amount of careful, laborious, 
scholarly work which he performed in hi% 
early years in connection with lus vocation 
as a college professor of modern languagcss 

Fortunately for the world, in a few yearo 
he gave up this kind of writing, which other 
men without his literary genius could do 
essentially as well, and devoted his whole 
tune and strength to that which they could 
not do at all, but for which bo was boro, 
and bad i divine call, as seen in tbo very 
fact that he wa« endowed with that powor 
of imagination and that crcatvvro literary 
genius which constitite the true poet 

After he laid aside his te'rt-book writing, 
bo still wrote more or Ic»s proao fora time 
His fir^t book of creative literature was a 
work not of poetry but of prose, — his O/i/rc 
Mer, a volume of travel It grew out of 
his extensive joutneyvngs and studies in 
Western and Southern Europe, and consisted 
of charming sketches, or I may say pictures, 
more or less idealized, of places where he 
had been, scenes which he had witnessed and 
the life of the people among whom ho had 
mingled, togetlier witli interesting old talc» 
and legends which he had gathered in the 
course of lus journcyings It ivas altogether 
a delightful book, and w is well receiv ed 
I our years later, ho wioto another prose work 
ciUcd Hyperion u llo iinnce It was much 
tho same kind of thing as the Outre Her, 
only a little more clabonte, a little more of 
a story, a book containing a little more 
thought, at least a little more of his 
own thought This, too, was well received 
by the public Many compared it with the 
Sketch Bool of Washington Irving and 
thoiigut It not in ich inferior Indeed, this 
work made it pliin that Longfellow was 
master of a proie style well nigh as light. 
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gractfDl aiid pictiin.yi»e is Ining*- \di) :( 
touch more of hximour, ami its chaim would 
have been declared as great as that of Imng 
Hj this time, however, Longfellow wa* 
turmng his attention more and more to pocti^, 
-and realizing with locrcasiog clearness that 
ta this direction was to lie his real life work 
Ho wrote onl) one more book in pro e, a 
'Iiort work of fiction called Aaiaiiagh, ten 
jears later, seezningh produced as a change 
and rest from strcouou«, poetical compcsition 
Kaianagh is a short, simple, pleasant story 
of Xcw Fnglaad village and country life, 
■entertaining, but showing plainlj that f-iong 
fellow’s genius was not that of a great 
iiov cUst. 

So much for Ixingfellow's career as n 
prose writer 

Turemg to his career as a poet, we find 
that he did a large and very valuable service 
to his generation in translating into Poghsh 
much 01 the best noctiy of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and tno Scaudioaviaa countne« 
A large volume of these tcaiulation*, entitled 
37/e l\>e/s and Potliy of F/zrope, was pub 
Iished aod had a largo »al«. 

Only one of his translations can bo 
mentioned here That one is the latest and 
inoit importnot, nomeU, his rendenng into 
Fnghsh in poetical form, of Dante's Duma 
CointM<Ua Ix>ngfellow was a fine Italian 
scholar and a lifetime adnurcr and lover of 
the great Italian i>oet llis translation, which 
was the Work of year-, and a true labour of 
love, ’ possesses cs-entialJy all the ebann ami 
the merits of an onginal coinpositiou, to 
fully did Longfellow put his heart and his 
own poetical genius into it- Of the 
several traoslations of the great poem 
into English that hav e been made, his is by 
far the be«t ^\ ant of space forbids /luola- 
tions from the poem itself, but wo malvO room 
for one of the sonnets willi which Lonjifellow 
introduces the poeiu Ixingfellow conceives 
of the grcit poem as a vast and stately 
cathedral, nch in art, a sv tnbol of the soul of 
man, oplifting vet awful m Us gloncs audits 
gloom® As he stands before it,-hc writes 
Hoir blran„e ihe sculi^utrs Ihatailorn ;htseto«erBl 
'nil* rro»d ol staiQf*. in whose folded slecres 
Urds build Ibcir oc»l» nhile caiiovicd vnln leaves 
I ams aud rortal bloom i be ireUiwd bower* 

VnJ tbc east roin-ter see is a cross ol ' 


Bit fiends and dragons on the trartfoylcd eaves 
Watch the dead Cbnat between the linag thiercs, 
\ikL unJernealb the traitor Judos lowers 1 
\h I {fom what skodics of heart and beam 
Uhst exultations tramphag on despair 
What tenderness, vihst tears, what hate of vrron^r 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain 
Upnvse this poem of the earth and oir 
This mediAcral miracle of song I 

W’c paos now to Longfellow's onginal 
work as 3 poet Of course, it is tht®, not his 
tmaslatiog of the poetry of others — however 
valuablo that work might be — tliat gives him 
his piaco among the world’s great eingcrs 

The amount of IjOiigfcllow’a onginal 
poctn IS large, — larger than that of any other 
Anitncau poet, though considerably less than 
that of Shakespeare and i httlc less than that 
of Tennyson 

If we try to classify Longfellow’s poefry, 
It is convenient, first of all, to divide it into 
two groups, the long poems and the short. 
Such a division is soincwhnt arbitrary but 
It IS practically helpful 

The long-pocD) group compnacs five 
poems, namely, ‘The Spanish Student,” 
“Chnstus, 'The Song of Hiawatha,' “'Evau- 
geiioc, and ’The Courtship of Miles 
blandish Let us glance at each separately 
The earliest written was "The Spanish 
Student.'' It is a comedy, bnght, gay in 
parts, and an lotcrestiog picture of Spanish 
life but It is tho least iinnortant of tlie five 
poems It IS oftcncat colled to mind in 
America by tbc fact that id it is found tbc 
fioe lync entitled a ‘Serenade to a Gypsy 
Girl,' which was early set to filtiog music by 
m Amcncan cotupoacr, and has ever since 
been one of our iao»t popular songs Its first 
stanza reads 


Hide bide your golden Jjgbi ' 
boe sleeps 
My Udy sJeeps. 


Much Uio longest of Lorigfellow'ji yio/uus 
is "Chnstus ” This is a drama or rather 
it 13 three subordinate dramas eo connected 
a# to form a greater drama ^forcover, each 
ouc of the shorter dramas is composed of a 
group of separate short poems each complete 
m itself, but so joined as to supplement one 
another and all together tell a story or 
produce a dramnUo eBcct Tho first of tlie 
thiee subordinate dramas is enllrd "Hio 
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Divine Iragcilj ” It is i retelling in poetical 
language and form of tho Gospel story of tlic 
life and tragic death of Jesus Tho second 
of the three is c illed ‘ The Golden Legend’^ 
and IS composed of i number of legendary 
stones portraying in a graphic and inlciesting 
way the superstitious but devout rebgious 
hfo of Germany and Italy in the thirteenth 
centurj The third of tlic three is called 
“The New England Tragedies ” It is made 
up of narratives of the cruel perbCCUlioiiB of 
the “Quakers” of Boston and the “W itches ' 
of Salem between the jears 16b5 and 1692 
Well maj these stones bo called tragedies 
We shudder as we read them, and wonder 
that such mhumaiutics can ever have been 
perpetrated in New England Tho stones 
are told with much dramatic power 

The tliought of Longfellow m writing tlie 
three subordinate dramas and uniting them 
into one was to show the high ethical and 
spintual character of Chnatianity at first, as 
It originated m the life and teachings of 
JesuB, Its founder , and then, how far away 
from its ongmol pure character it wandered 
in the superstitious Roman CatholicieDi of tho 
European Middle Ago, and in the stem Pro- 
testant Funtaiusm of America inthescvcu- 
teenth century The poet concludes his 
tn partite drama with the following simple 
but beautifully desenbed vision of the Chns 
tian world at last becoming conscious of lU 
wandenugs and returning in humility to the 
pure religion of Jesus 

From alt rain pomps and shows 
From the pride that orertirows 
From the false conceits of men 
From the narrow rules 
Vn I subtle! es of Schools 
And the craft of tongue and pen 
Bewildered m its search 
Bewildered with the cry 
Lo here I 1o there the Church I 
Poor sad Humanity 
Throutth ail the dust aud heat 
Turns oacL with bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came 
I nto the simple thought 
- By the great Master taught 
Vnd that rcmaineth still 
Not he that repeateth the name 
But he that docth the will 
By far tho most popular of Longfellow s 
long poems are his ‘Hiawatha/ his Evan- 
geline,’ and his Miles Standtsh' Tb^ are 
much more read than any other of his avnbngs 


CNCCjit perhaps twenty or thirty of his shot t 
pocnic Indeed, probably no other poenu of 
the same length arc so much read in the 
whole 1 iiglisli speaking world Space permits 
only i few brief words of dcscnptious of 
them, without any quotations 

“The Song of Hiawatha” consists of 
twenty two legends of the red Indian abon- 
giiics of America, portraying in i very simple 
but really fascinating manner tlie mam 
features of the life of that m some ways 
gifted race of people who possessed the 
country before the Europeans came Tho 
picture whicli the poem gives is much ideal- 
ized , and yet as a portray al of tho finer side 
of the life and civilization (or scan civili- 
zation) of the early Americans, it is essentially 
true As a gallery of unique and very 
charming literary portraits of an mteresting 
race that is fast passing away, the poem i» 
historically importaut and ib sure to live 

“Tho Courtship of Miles Standisb” is a 
happily told, half humorous, tale of the first 
English settlers of America, at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts It possesses a charm winch 
IS never lost, however often one reads it. 

“Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie’ is the 
tragic story of a colony of early French 
settlers m Nov a Scotia who were driven from 
their homes when their country was con- 
quered by tho British Evangeline, tlie 
heroine of tho tale, and the young man 
Gabri"l, her lover, whom she was about to 
roairy, migrated to Louisiana m the far South 
(which was then a French colony) But they 
were separated, and the story tells of her 
long, arduous, weary, patient, loving, devoted 
and often perilous search for her lost lover, 
which ended at last in her discovermg him 
an old man, in a hospital, nigh to death One 
may search long to find a more romantic 
or a more pathetic story, or one more beauti- 
fully told 

M’e come now to Longfellow’s large and 
nch airay of short poem®, nearly three 
hundred in number, cousistuig of ballads, 
sonnets, poems of description and rellection, 
legends told in ver»e tud lyncs 

Vll his life Longfellow was a lover of 
legends During hi& years in Europe, he 
delved deeply into tho legendary lore of the 
Old AVorld, and later with equal diligence into 
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the intcrealing Icgmds of the Xonh 
Xmencan Indims. Out of these atudics 
came tnan^ of the moat charming of hia poems 
and groups of pocui', as seen iii his '‘Golden 
Legend/’ ‘Hiaivatha’ and “Tales of a 
\\ 33 «ide Inn ” 

As a arritcr of ballad^, Longfellow baa few 
nupenora, among his best known being “Tho 
Skeleton in krmour," “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” and “Paul Revere’s Ride.” It 
hardly seems po&siblc to coiiccnc of stones 
told with nioro life and Arc 

Longfellow is conspicuous as a wnter of 
ftounets, giving us not fewer than sut/'Six of 
his own, besides nearly a score in translations 
Many literary cntica regard tbe sonnet as an 
important test, if not tbo supreme test, of a 
poeps vigour of thought, power of condcn:>a 
Avnii j.wJ ms .wnU ms 

felicity iQ the use of words. ffow does 
Longfellow stand the test of tho sonnet ^ 
Better than any other .kmcnean poet Ame* 
ncan cntica belieie he justly racilcs with the 
best sonnet waters in Eoglaod, that is, 
with Wordsworth, Keats, Ejuabeth Barrett 
Browbtag and Shakeipcare. I have already 
cited one of his sonnets (connected with Dante) 
Here IS another 

The S<)^.^D OF THE Sea 
T he MS awohe at roylniKht fcoro ite sleep. 

Ind maai the pebbly beeches fer and wide 
I heard the htst ware of the luiag Ude 
Itoih ooirud with unmlcmipted tweep 
V Toice oat of the eileoce of the deep 
A boaad inretenouslf loulUptiod 
Vs of a cataract from the Mountain s sida 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

*•0 cones to us at tunes, from the unknowo 
lad inaccessible aoliludcs of bemc, 

The nishiTtt; of the sea wares of the soul 
Vnd iQ«piraUons that wc deem oor own 

Vie some dirine foreshadowing and forcsceiog 
Of ihiDgs btxoni! our reason or cootrol 
Longfellow is one of the first of Ij nc poets, 
at least in the English language. The test of 
the IjTic is whether it can be sung, whctJicr it 
rcadiU adapts itself to music and oa song 
reaches the popular heart Judged by this 
test, how docs Longfellow stand ® An answer 
maj be given in a concrete form In looking 
through the catalogue of a leading Americao 
inu«ic publishing house, I find fifty two of 
Longfellow’s poems set to mu«ic, some as 
so'o«, soiQC as duets, some as ijuartcti*, some 
as elaborate cantatas, — and bj the foremost 


rousical composers of America, Englaud^ 
^’hincc, German) and Ital) How does- Loiig- 
compare in thm respect witli tueb 
famous song writers as the Scotch Robert 
Bums, the riiglish Tennison, and the 
German Heine ■' In this catalogue, I find 
s*t to music forty seven l)nc3 of Tciiii) sou,. 
tiVcntj-BCVcn of Bums, and thirlj-mno of 
Geine Thus all fall below Longfellow * 
Longfellow has rendered valuable service 
^ the world os a poet of nature Lovers of 
'•Tliire, lovers of the great world of earth, air, 
^kv, field, woods, mountain and sea will alwa)s 
^'^lehua for his nature-pictures found in so 
“biny of his short poems and scattered cver)- 
^here throughout his long pocmi True, he 
<^f(en shows lu his dcscnptions of naCuro that 
ho 19 not technically speaking, a scientist. 

ig in dim notding ^lie sdarpness 
of minute knowledge and observatioa, which 
find ID the trained scientist, or in such 
® water as Tboreau or John Burroughs There- 
^ persons who, for this reason, have spoken 
^tsparagingly of hts poems of nature, and Ins 
^descriptions of natural objects and scenes 
B>it such p'-rsous forget what poetry is, what 
^<^ds it serves, aod how it diiTcrs from science. 
“pie scientist sees the physical or matcri^ 
(act the poet secs that possibly not so 
aharply or accurately as the scientist, but 
hssidcs that he also secs beauty, suggestion, 
"ymbol, spiritual meanuig, something which 
•^lalcs that physical fact to himself, to mind, 
the infinite energy from which it came, 
t® the universe of things and of thought Has 
the scienbst a nght, then, to sneer at the 
P<ict ? ihere ts need for tho scientist’s 
careful observation of external facts and 
manifestations But Uicre is not less need 
f®r (he poet’s deeper vision, which sees 
nature a spiritual significancies Longfellow saw 
uiid felt nature as you and I may see and feel 
hAj, if Will lay aside our haste and bo 
thoughtful, reverent m her presence , 

“ wc will stop lu our rush and fever, and 
■^e the flowers at our feet, and not merely 
glance at them , lie down on the grass and 


• Ifcre vre may well be ra 
poet IlsbiDiinuiaiii TapDtc ....wv .... ..vis 

nn.mennia than those o£ any Western writer C.reat 
nqmbcrs of hia Ijncs hare been set to music bv the 
Pi^thnisiJ/ and snog bj imlbons. 
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n 'ton Its bosom, hire our lie uU m vjUtice 
uiult r tlic iiiglit skies , ilk m llic woods, 
•md dnnk m tlicir ppirit , iit down on the 
'.cnslioro ind let the inlimtus of the mi ppt »k 
to us of the infmitic>> of God niid our own 
soul« There nro few wijs m winch I-ong- 
fcllow his done more for huiinnitv tlnn 
m \\nttn{* poems of insight into iinturi's 
heart, — poems which nro windows for c\cr 
itiMting men to look through tiu seen to th< 
unseen and the eternal 

Longfellow has \ iluo ns j Itathir of 
history, pirticnlulj American historv, as sioii 
m his “Ea ingchtie,” “Miles Staiidish,” “New 
Fiiglaiid rngedu*,” and some HfUcii or 
twent} of Ills i^horter piece-* Ofcoiiri>*,m 
reading the historical poetry of I^ngfellow, 
or auj one else, one should understand the 
diircrcnce bctwun orditurj luster) written 
as such in pro-t form, ind hittor) wntUii 
■with poetical cuds m \ uw and in pocued fomi 
The erudite prose hibtoriau with no |)octr) in 
his soul, wntes history, or is supposed to anato 
it, avitli tier) date exact and caera uiimitc 
fact and event in its place arith scrupiilons 
accitrac) Diit when it is done, aery hkcl) 
It IS all “dry as dust" , and if so, almost 
nobody re ads It The poet conics along, aaith 
imagination and fire in his soul, and avntes 
of the same caents, tells the same histone il 
<*tory , but he puts at into pictures , he causes 
the stora to pass like a pauorama before the 
sight, he makes ca cry thing in at abac 
The icBult IS everybody read^s it Mhichis 
the belter ’ Of course there is a place for 
each But certainly we should be thankful 
■for the poet, avho has the genms to make 
histora liae and breathe 

It IS hardly necessary to say tint Long- 
felloav IS not a “problem ’ poet , or in any 
technical sense, a philosophical poet, or a 
poet of psychological analysis If you aaant 
any of these qualities in poetrv, go to 
Emerson, or Matthew Arnold, or M ordswortli, 
or Shelley, or Browning, or Goethe 

Comparing Longfellow wiUi other 
American poets, Lowell is more purely intel 
Icctual, more brilliant, richer in ideas , Holmes 
13 incomparably more witty , Bryant is more 
stately , Poe is perhaps more subtle and 
delicate (at least he is more artihcial) , 
Emerson is more profound, Whittier is 


nmro deeply nligious and mom fervent a* 
I refonni-r Hut I^ngfellow h wider m 
Ills HyiDpatliiC'i tlian any of the otlurs, more 

siiccio’ifiil in reaching iho iinncn-al heart of 

hiiinuiity , more pirftctly endowed with 
tliat (loclical genius (ill in which none can 
bcliighir) which instmctivi ly ncognuts tin 
|M>etrv, (he beauty, the spintiial signillcince, 
the worth, the glory, that cxisU unseiii, 
wailiDg to ho revealed m cverv object of 
nature, m every event of life, and especially 
incviry human soul, whether king or beggar 
Ills hues 111 ‘Hiawatha,” written to deaenbe 
another, in some respects at liast suggvst 
hiinsilf 

He the sirctackt of all BLii|;ir» 
llcaalilul anil chiMliko tra* tie 
HravL as man ii, soft as woman 
vn ibc many souniU ol Nalure 
llorroKid airwtnesa from bu aiRi,inK 
Ml the bcana ol men vtre wftcnnl 
Hy the }ialbo3 of hit musie 
for be sang of i>taco and freedom 
*‘aiig ol bcauly, loro and longms 
^it; of death and lovo uodyios 
In toe land of the licrentUr 
for bi» ^nllLiiesa thev loicd him 
Viid iho magic of bta Bingiiij; 

“There IS no topic ao homely tint the 
diviiiing rod of Ix>ngfonow does not find the 
pcctry in it, and set it singing like the 
statue of Alomnon smitten bv tlic sunrise” 
Tins 13 a great and precious gift. The 
common life which men live all around u* 
hns in it so much that is hcavv and hard, 
80 mucli of lead and iron, tint he is a bene- 
factor of the truest kind who can come along 
and touch the lead and iron, even if only m 
spots and patches here ind there, and turn 
tlicDi into the silver of joy and the gold of 
beauty He is the truest poet, as well as the 
noblest fncuds of his kind, who can sing 
such songs that feet which before had dragged 
and plodded, begin to tread with vigour and 
“pnng , who can touch eyes vilucli before 
were dull and heavy, and by his touch make 
them see the world full of light, and life full 
of meaning This making common things 
reveal new beauties and glories, and coniinou 
everyday life take on new wortli, is tin, 
noblest work of poetry or religion , it is 
the place where poetrv and religion flow 
tc^ctlier and become one, and whenever a 
singci appear* among men gifted of heaven 
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lo bmld Iho Unueml Lhunh, 

Ixift} (IS IS tho Io\c of (. o>i 
Aud anijlc os tbo wants of men' 

III other ^^ord'^, Loiigfel!o\Y w i3 a Uiutimn 
TIis broUier, Snimiel Ijongfc!loi\, wna a distin* 
guifehcd UniUri'iii immster enuuent aa ii'bjmu 
•writer 

1 here ire critics whodccHro that Long- 
fellow’s poctrj 13 not great, bccauHO it w 
simple, because so much tint ho h is wntten 
can be undtr-tood b) the iinlcttcrod, bccauso 
all his wntings aiako ao strong an appeal to 
unncrBal liunnn expcncnccs and to the 
universal hunnu heart. Hut tlicac (pnlitics 
dc-'troy gre itncss, then tho songs o! Bums 
arc not great, for tio \ crao can be simpler than 
lu8, and none goes slraightcr to tho universal 
heart of men Dj this tc-st '\Uilct, tho painter 
of tho “Angoliis” was not great in irt, for his 


pictures ire of huinblu Breton ptaeaiits. lU 
tins htaudard the Ps dins of the Old Ttsfament 
arc not great, for no lories were ever more 
simple, or ever had more power wiUi the 
couimon people 11} tins stand ird Jtsus must 
be denied grcitness, for in Ills iiicompanble 
Sermon on tho Mount cacli uttcraiitc is lihc 
a dewdrop for clc.arnc83, and of Ins wondorfu 
pirablcs each la like a perfect llowcr in it' 
Kimpic beaut}. Teachings cannot be simpler 
teachings cannot go more straight to the hear 
of hum lint}, ilnn thobc oi Jesas Docs tlm 
show that Jcsiis w is not great ’ Rather, il 
shows that Ho vras suprcmel} great Situpli- 
cit> instead of dctricling from grcatiic«s, i‘ 
an essential element of true grutncs* \1 ‘ 
should bear this m mind in judging of Long 
fellow’s poctr} 


THE INDIAN PRINCES AND ALL-INDIA FEDERATION 

]i\ NARi:SH CHAKDRV ROY, m v 


F or die last two } ears the idea of an 
All-India federation has engrossed our 
mind and almost monopolized our 
attention The federal idea was of course 
not new to tho British Indian delegates whea 
tlie} went ov cr to Londou in the autuma of 
1930 to attend tlie first Round Table Confer- 
ence Tliey had been famili ir with it since 
the beginning of the centur} I/ird Ciirzon’s 
polic} of pumping all powcis out of the 
provincial and the local authorities and of con- 
centrating and centrali7iDg them in the hands 
of tho Gov ernment of India could not but 
liave its reaction Witli liis retirement from 
tho vicero}aUy, deccntrali/ation became the 
political cry of the Indian intelligentsia and 
federal principles were accepted as tho basis 
on which this dccentraliration was ultimatel} 
to bo effected The despatch of Lord 
Hardinge’s Government to the Secretary of 
State in 1911 accepted in effect the federation 
of the British Indian provances as the goal 
towards whicli the policj of His Majesty^a 


Oovermnent should bo directed ’Iho consti- 
tution set up bv the Gov ernmeut of India Vet 
of 1019 18 reall} a half w a} house towards 
federalism British India has thus been on 
the road lo a federation for the last one 
decade and more, and the fact that the future 
progress of Indian constitutionalism is itiscpi- 
rablyassociatcd with principles of federalism has 
also been csUiblishcd by the attitude of tho 
AU Parties Conference of 1928 Tlie Nehru 
Report which is the fiuit of this conference 
lias wiUiout hesitation accepted federal prui- 
ciplcs as tlie basis of Uie future constitutional 
structure of British India The idea of a 
federation was thus not born at the fir t 
Round Table Conference m London in 1930 
But the federation whicli the British Indian 
politicians had so long contemplated was to 
be confined to their part of tho coimtry alone 
The Indian States were be} ond the purview 
of their unagination In no discussion of tho 
political and constitutional pi oblems of India, 
the States ever found a place They were 
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m^anably a taboo Tbe Cmtcroaco of 1930 other ficU. of oclmty, howeter, they mu.t 
widened tot the fir.t tune the coo.titutionat cootinoe to chensh their sepaiate toJthous 
honton of India. The federal eehemo that and nmintain separate govcrnmeiits A federal 
was BO asBidnonsk di.epssed in the Federal union m other worda is possible only when 
Striietnre Sub-Committee and tentatively the centnfngal and the centripetal forces in a 
accepted by it, was intended to bnng the two country balance each other how, Ae question 
Indii. together and bind them by the tie. of a in India is wheto ^e spinl of separa ion 
common Oovemment « adcqimtely balaneed by , countenadiug 

It is time torn, to eramine how fat the spirit of union It is an uufortnnatc fact 
circnmstaneca are npe for an alt India Union that while we tjh of a federation between 
on the federal basis ind how far BnUah Iiidm Bntmh India and the Indmn Slates, we liai e 
IS to proflt by such a union It cannot be to mimn a federation between the people of 
denied that some of the condition, which Bntish India and the PrmeeH Heads of the 
cenerally make for a federal muon are Indian StatCc Thepeoplo of the latter tern 

adequately to be found in India. “The cninson tone, do not count at all Their voice is 

thtJid of kinship which Sir Henry Parke, sidled and their opuiion. go absolutely unro- 

tho famous Australian state^ian emphaswed pr.sonud in every conference and comimttee 

so much whdoadtocattog lb. federi union which happen to discuss the Into of our 
of the seyetal An.trSian colonies run. country If it was a question b.twe^en the 
through the people of the dillcreot parts of peoples of the two hall es of India, difficultici 
India Racially, linguulieally and cultnrall), of ledemtion would hais been con.ideinbly 
no cLr, deSnililm'o can be drawn between overconie The Prince, however who are 
British ind Indian India The eiisting divi the real federalieg units on the side of the 
Sion between the States and the ptovToce. Is Sules are too mneh paihculanstlo and loo 

clearly arbitrary and cauuot be perpetuated little of unionists They put too much of 

Thricmtone. ofth, Indian Siates ate emphasis open their new found sovcre.gnt) 
mien o”n with thee of British India that mid pay too little of attention to the common 
mS help and eomperst.on are mdi.pensabh interests ol the country iior is this unnatural 
between them They are cutout for onion and nneipccted In their States, they are 
bt natnni hermilf Besides this gcogrsphieal shmlnU masters, and enjoy authority qoite 
faemr Ther^me some other cooa.Sns also nneheeked The mot. power, rem.m in the 
SS are equally laioumble lor s union hands ol the States in the projected federa 

between BnLh India and the Slate Uon the more iioold therefore h6 the oppor 

Although the Prmees arc under the treaties tumt, lor eaereismg their .bsolote anlhority. 
expect^ to eniOT sovereign auUiontr, Pti The powers made over to the federal Govern 
lintanmea has run so dominantly throughout meut wdJ no doubt be influenced to some 
the different part* of this couotr) during the extent by their opinion Individual authority' 
la t one ccntiirv md a half, that a uniformitv however, they wiU lose altogether over them 

• - - « — - This personal factor cannot be eliminated 

front the discussion of the federal problems 
BO loug as the Princes and not the people 
of their States are one of the contracting 
vtnue luu incsetis-v of these condiUonB parties So long as the Princes are the 

whichmakc for union should not be lost sight States the forces of particHlari=.m are not 

of, the factors of separatism should wt likely to give way The balance vvdl remain 
be ne^'lccted at all Dicey has observed that heavily inclined on their side They have 
for sT fi>dcraUoa to come into being, a aery — *•>' 

pccuhar sentiment should imbue the comply 
Ltit elemenU. “They must desire union a^ 
must not desire units ” For ccrtaio speeme 
rvirposes, they must like to come blether 
aid establish a common government, la 


of laws and tradUionsha. now been accom- 
phshed in some imporUnt field-, and, what is 
still more to be noted, a sense and spirit of 
union has also been createi.. 

■\Vhile the prei 


fact put all the emphasis up till this time 
onlv on their local attachments and sovereignty 
and shown distrust of the projected central 
Government almost in everv item In other 
words they not only do not dcsiro unity, 
but they also do not desire uuton worth the 
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name The first and the most essentiil 
condition of federalism does not therefore 
seem to be present now m the Indian States 
The distribution of poners between the 
central and the State Governments is also 
a fundamental and essential feature of 
federalism A federation implies a doable 
government, a double loyalty and a double 
cvlixeuK^liip There must be two sets of 
authorities working side by side, each in its 
own wa>. unhampered by and independent 
of the other There must bo a cleat and 
definite delimitation of authontj and junsdic* 
tion between the two Governments Some 
of the functions of public administration will 
be vested in the central authority and some 
will remain entrusted to the State 
Governments The central Government avill 
he supremo so far as the powers entrusted 
to Us care are concerned, and the Slate 
Governments will be similarly supreme with 
regard to the functions still vested in them 
The people of the countr) will be directly 
associated with and lo)al to both the Govern- 
meuts at the same time To the extent of 
tlie powers and fuuclions made over to the 
federal Goveroment, they are the citizens 
of the federation and must be in that capacity 
directly lojal to the federal Government 
The federal authority will act on them direct 
and straight and not through the Governmente 
of the States In other words, to tlic extent 
of the powers giv en to the federal Govern- 
ment, the citucns cease to be under the 
control of the State authorities and pass 
direct into the }urisdiction of the central 
Government The Indian Princes, however, 
do not seem to appreciate this principle of 
federalism at alt Tbc^ hav o been accustomed 
to control the destiny of their subjects in 
cverj sphere of life Thej have been too 
long used to all absolute jurisdiction over 
their State affairs to bo reconciled now to 
the partial sov creigatj onlj which the insti- 
tution of a federal lucchauism will leave to 
them Thej cannot understand wbv their 
subjects shou d cease to bo lojal to them 
pcrsoiiallv with regard to certain spheres 
of life and owe dlogianco to that extent to 
u distaut central GoverumenL Inthefclcral 
btrucluro bub Comaiiltee, the Princes con- 
sistcullj claimed sovcrcigitj njt only over 


the functions which would be left to the 
States, bit also over those proposed to be 
made ov er to the Federal Goverumeut. The 
full implications of federalism could not 
be brought home to them even by the lucid 
exposition of federal principles by men like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr Sastru 
Sir Tcj Bahidur had to warn them not 
unoften against their b^ing imbued too much 
with the existing arrangement of things. 
The present system, he emphasized, would 
not fit w\ with the federal mechanism The 
Princes must therefore disabuse their miud 
of the existing system and accommodate their 
ideas and outlook to tlie changed situation 
created by a federal union The arguments 
and appeals fell, however, mostly on deaf 
ears The Princes could not so easily forgo 
their deep seated ideas as to thoir jmisdic- 
tion and sov creigntj 

Not only were they not readj to mako 
over to the projected federal Government, 
aoj long schedule of powers and functions, 
but even in the tiansferouco of thoso- 
powers which tliej agreed to fix on the 
federal Government, they were not friulc 
and whole-hearted Even m tbcso- 
“transferred” fields, they were inclined to keej> 
up to some extent at least their individual 
aulhonlj and jurisdiction When in the 
Federal Structure Sub Committee discussion 
settled on Posts aud Telegraphs, the feder- 
alists naturally wanted that this should be 
a federal subject with all its implications 
Thej were of opinion that this should be a 
mooopolj of the federal Government which 
alone would bo entitled to pass the rcii^uisito 
laws on the subject and administer them m 
differcut parts of tho federation The Maha- 
raj I of Bikaner was, however, not mclincd to- 
makeover all control over the Post Oihccs 
to the federal Government. He thought it 
would infringe his soverciguty which ho 
wanted to maintain mtacL Sir Akbar 
Hjdan, the 'Miuistcr-DJcgato of tho State- 
of Hyderabad, was more outspoken still in 
hu opposition to the complete federalization 
of the subject under discussion Ho give 
it out that tho Posts and rclographs wore tho 
insignia of the sovereignty of the SLato he 
ixprcscatcd and he could not ou tint account 
coo-cot to tho withdriwil of all State control 
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over them halting decioioii had consc 
quentlj to be come to It was laid down 
that Posts and Telegraphs would be federal 
functions, subject however to the rights which 
«ome of the States must continue to enjoj id 
these fields. 

‘‘imilarl^ lame decision was come to, 
vtheo the subjects of currency and coinage 
had been discussed The representatives of 
some of the States refused to allow ihciu to 
be completely federalized These were in the 
first place a good source of revenue and, 
secondly, they were an emblem of the sove 
reign authority of the States On both these 
grounds they contcoded that these subjects 
«hould not be whollj taken out of the control 
of the State® Nor was a more clear cut 
conclusion amved at wath regard to the 
Ravlwajs Some of the BnUsh Tudvan dele 
gates spoke connncingly on federabziog the 
subject. The Pnucea and their miaister', 
however, were unwilling to give up thoir local 
control over their cxistuig (ices and their 
nght to build up further lines to the future 
in tbciT owQ tcmtoncs The British Indian 
delegates crophosued tho danger of competi 
tivolines in tho country They also thought 
that tlieldcal control over tho railways would 
hamper the progress of trade and todustry 
Tlie Pnnee®, on tho other hand, attached all 
the importance to the fact that the radwavs 
were a ‘■ource of considerable income which 
they could not forgo by accepting an evclu 
«ive federal control over them The Maharaja 
of Bikaner also raided the ijucstion of sover 
eigntv ID this connection He thought ho 
would suffer considerably in prestige as a 
sovereign Prince if be lost his power of 
building and controlling railnaya in bis own 
State ‘\\ c cannot agree, he said, * to sink 
into a British prov ince 

Civil and cniuinal law® the uasfomiUj 
of which has been of so much advantage to 
Bnlisli India were not allowed to bo included 
in the federal subjects at all Tho Princes 
set their face coinpletelv against these func 
tions being taken out oi the hands of the 
States In the U b k, cnnnnal law is 
indeed a States subject, witli the result that 
It varies from State to State MTiat is a 
enme ID New Nork uiav not be a emne m 
California M hat niav be a capital oflenve 


in Ohio may be only a venial offence m 
Alnryland It is no wonder that confusion 
should accrue from a system like this The 
irchitects of the Canadian Federation profited 
by the American experience They refused 
to leave this important subject in the hands 
of the component units They federah/ed the 
cnmuial law Our Princes, however, would 
not allow their sovereignty to be infringed in 
thu field and federated India must consc 
quentiy suffer on that score 

Lastly we come to customs. It falls into 
two groups (0 Sea customs and (ii) inland 
Customs As to the former the maritime 
States were willing to forgo their sovereign 
nght to chalk out the tanff policy 
and ve t it exclusivelv in the hands of the 
federal Government But with regard to the 
admini'traUoa of that policy they demanded 
It to reiuam >n the hands of the States The 
admiuistratiou of tbetanft policy, observed 
Sir Pribhashankar Pattani, the Minister-Delc 
gate of a ni-intime State (Bbavnagar), involved 
tbc question of the junsdiction of the States, 
any intcrefcrence with which would not bo 
helpful to the grou tli of the Indian union 
*^hc nghts of management of the admini* 
slration, he further rmpha^ised, 'belong to 
(be Slate, becau»e it is a sovereign State ' 
\\ bat was really in tho mind of Sir Prabha~ 
shaokar was a cu&tdms union with Bnfisii 
India. He did nol really want the fedcraliz 
iDg of (be customs department, otherwise 
po® ibly he could not have emphasized so 
much tbc question of the sovereignty of the 
Stvte in the same breath as he proposed the 
transference of the tanff policy to the federal 
Goveniment tnyway.vccordmgtohia scheme, 
(be federal Goversmest would detennioo tbo 
eonditioos under which* goods will flow in 
aod out but these conditions must be enforced 
caJj b} the ageols oi tie State® In other 
word®, the federal Government must be 
dependent upon the States authorities for 
the fsecntiou of its j olicv In matters of 
tanfi, legislation and determination of policy 
are important indeed but the actual admjiu 
straticn of tariff measures is also equally 
important Tie federation is very likely to 
be a rickety structure jf it js to depend jo 
sQCh a Vital matter upon the efhciency and 
g od faith of the component Governments 
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With rcjT'ird to inHiid customs, the relief If the dcimnds tliej Fuie pressed for 


attitude of the States Ins been moie truculent 
still States like II) dembad and Bikaner eke 
out a considerable income by imposing duties 
upon goods coming into their tcmtoi) from 
other parts of India n)dcrabid rai»ca 
through this source an annual income of two 
crorcs, Gwalior snta lacs and Bikaner 
twont)-two lacs These incomes thej are 
not ready to gi\eup lyow, if the diilcrent 
units of the federation have the right to raise 
lanff walls agauist each other, that will 
certainly make for imtation, rivalry and 
antagonism The spirit of union will certainly 
evaporate and a sense of separation and 
division will predominate Nothing creates 
a greater sense of unity than a common tanlf 
and nothing engenders a greater spirit of 
division than local tariffs Of tlic many 
causes which were responsible for the failure 
of the American Confederation (1181-1789) 
the most vital was certainly the local tariffs 
which the Component States were entitled to 
raiso against one another It created such a 
spirit of hostility among Uicm tint the better 
minds of Vmcnca could not but advocate the 
complete centralization of all questions of 
tariff, and in the new constihiUoii set up in 
1789 the States Governments were deprived 
of all authority over this subject. The 
Australian people had ^also the same 
experience In the Melboimic Conference, 
Mr Dcakm was constrained to observe that 
'tu common tariff is a •fine (jiia non of national 
life There can be no true union which docs 
not include a customs union ’ Similar was 
also the V crdict of Sir Henry Parkes who 
thought It an absolutely necessary condition 
of anj thing like a perfect federation that 
tliere should be no* impediment of any 1 ind 
between one section of the people and 
anoUicr , but that trade and general communi 
cation should Ilow from one end of the 
continent to the other with no one to stay its 
progress or call it to account ' Thus the 
local tariffs on whicli the Fiances insist will 
not only weaken the federation, but kill it 
outright 

‘ i From tlic abov e it will bo clear that the 
uii onism of the Pnnees is only skiu-deep 
Vs soon as we cuter into ‘=ome details the 
intensity of their localism comes out loto 


on behalf of their sovereignty arc not consi- 
derably slackened, the federation that is con- 
templated will not be worth it* name. 
Pniiccs have tried to justify their demand 
for some control even over functions they 
have agreed to dcclirc as federal bv 
pointing to the examples of concurrenff 
jurisdiction in some modern federations 
But tlie meaning of concurrent junsdiction 
does not seem to have been quite clear 
to them Even m subjects where there is 
concurrent jurisdiction, the States Govern 
ments 111 these I cdcrations can act onl) m 
the absence of any federal law If at any 
time, the federal Government tliink it worth 
while to pass any law on any of the c 
subjects, the Stale law will jpfo facto go to 
the wall and only the federal law will become 
effective In the U S A, c p, boUi the 
Stales and the Central Logislaturo 
jurisdiction over bankruptcy, pilot laws ana 
harbour regulation^. But the States authori- 
ties can exercise their jimsdiction only in case 
where Uic Rdcral Government reframs from 
passing an) law on Uicso subjects Any time 
that the Congress will pa'^s a measure with 
regard to them, it will become effective and the- 
States laws will bo superseded What how- 
ever the Princes demand is that over certain 
subjects the States and the Federal Govern- 
ments will exercise jurisdiction simultaneously 
This wall only introduce coufusiou and 
undermine federal authonty hopelessly This 
is in fact the negation of federalism 

It is essential m a federation that the two- 
fields of authonty should be clearly separate. 
But there can be no dclinitc and uniform rule 
as to how andwhcie tlic line of demarcation 
between them should be drawn The exact 
position of the line' sa)s Justice Clement m 
lus Law of the Canadian rederation, ‘is not 
of the essence of federalism ” It may vary 
according to circumstances The jnnsdiction 
of the federal Government of Canada is far 
wider than the junsdiction of the Government 
at "W ashington But although theie can be 
no uniform practice aa to the distribution of 
powers between the central and the St ite 
Governments, it must be borne in mind that 
if the federation is to be strong and stable^ 
the Common Government must be given 
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adc<jiiaf<J power* But the fedenl Go\crn 
ment as contemplated by the Pnncca and 
their njiHi tors would be too weak and rickrty 
for the interests of the Union to be property 
safe-gnarded 

The rcpre*cntati\e3 of British India should 
jeirch their heart Tcr^ carefully before 
accepting the federal scheme winch ina\ 
bare the effect of destroying the fruits of 
common coaemment for oier one hundred 
icarj- There is a con idcrable difference 
in the outlook of the British Indian pro^auces 
and the Indian States as represented by 
their Princes The prorinces have indeed 
pinned their faith to the federal principles. 
Bnt thej are not on that account ready to 
lo«e the advantage of uniformity of law aud 
admini tration in respect of the functions 
which the> have learnt to regard a» 
common to them all They want diversity 
only 10 matters which affect the local interests. 
To them the common Govemment is not 
to be an exception It would be as much 
a rule os the Governments of the provinces 
A strong Oovemmeut at the centre is of 
vital importaoee to them. Appreciating this 
difierence in the outlook of the provinces 
and the States Diwao Bahadur Mudalnar 
advocated in the Federal Structure Sub- 


committee two federations, one confined only 
to the British Indian Provinces and the 
other compnstog the States as well Sir 
C P Ramaswami Aiyar was also constrained 
to think that under the existing circumstances 
it would be wise to visualue federations. 
But one who runs may see how complicated 
and confusing would be the operation of the 
two federations at the same tunc. Three 
sets of Govemmenta will, in case of a 
double federation, be working side by side, 
the Provincial GovemmenU the Central 
Government (federal Governnient for 
British Indian Uuiou) and the Icderal 
Govemmeot There are many people 
who think a system of administration like 
this would be unworkable. Instead therefore 
of entertaining any such proposal of establish- 
ing two federations to be working side by 
«ide, the representatives of British India 
should concentrate their attention on the 
budding up of the British Indian fedcratiou.. 
The Indian States do not seem yet to be 
ready for a true federation It would be' 
consequently wise to leave them alone till 
they cultivate a greater sense of union 
lQ«tead of ruouing after a chimera and a- 
mirage, we should now turn to what u 
immediatclv pos ible and practicable 
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E XCAV VTI0I» of Unka anil cutUug of 
cinals for internal communications anti 
erection of rcacr\oir3 for t!io «torase 
of water for uao during '‘c'laona of drouglit 
were a regular and tccognircd fcatoiro under 
tho Hindu and Aluhainmadnn rule* Hut with 
the o'tahliahinent of Briti-^h power in Bcn^l 
this \it\l factor in the economy and health of its 
people began to disappear Colebrookc, \mling 
forty years after the battle of Plasaej oboerae^ 
“re erroirs, ponds and water cour«es dikes more 
generally m a progress of decay than imptoye- 
ment’ This point mn\ be well illu«lnte<l by 
studying the condition of Bankurn from 1770 
onwards 

The great famine of 17G9 70 vrhich swept 
away one-third of the population of Bengal spent 
its fury markedly on Bankura and its adjoining 
district Birbhum which had already sulTcrcd 
heat il} during the ^[ahratta depredations 
Language fails to deecnbe the horror it brougiit 
m Its trail 

The ancient houses of Bengal who had enjoyed 
a scmi independence under the ^toguls and whom 
the British Qoremment subsequently acknowledged 
as the lords of the soil fated worse From the 
year IT^O tho luin of two thirds of the old 
aristocracy of liowcr Bengal dates and yet the 
land revenue was exacted from the zemindars and 
revenue farmers to the uttermost farthing Lord 
Cornwallis after visiting some of the desolate lands 
pronounced in 1''89 The land remained untilled 
one-third of the Company s ten tones in 
Bengal to be a jungle inhauitcil only by wild 
beasts t 

It is on record that the Rauih of Birbhum 
was hardly permUte I to pass the first year of 
lus majority before being confined for arrears of 
revenue and the venerable Rajah of Bishnupur 
■(Bankura^ after weary years of dure « was Ut 
■out of prison only to die 

^or was this all The defendants of the 
Rajah of Bishnupur were gradu^ly ruined an I 
impoverished ant the vant territories over whi^ 
their ancestors once ruled with ilmo«t sovereign 
powers were one by one lopped off or sequestered 
an I nia lo over to new revenue farmers In 1806 
a considerable portion of it was purcha ed by the 

• Hunter innah-«f Ihoal Bci gal p 61 
t In tho ISth century the family rapidly declined 
the 'Mahrattas impoverished them the lamine of 1”0 
left their kingdom empty of inhabitants and the 
LngUsh treating these tnbutarv pnuces as mere land 
stewards addra to their piibHc burdens at pkosate 
and corajilctcd their rum —Hunter op fit p -44C, 


Aralianija of Burdivan He in turn under 
Regulution \iii of 1819 enacted for his opeciol 
lieiicfit, gnmtotl dll paitnni taluks (leases) fisin" the 
rent m perpetuity at liis discretion Tho holders 
of the pattam ialuks called pattanidars again «ub 
kt them in turn to under-tcnuro-holders of third 
degree (darpatlanula) s) and so on The system 
which thus came into vogue has been the direful 
spring of woes unnumbered for Bankura as also 
III a Tes cr degico for other di^tncts m Beng-d. 

Tho resident Rajah of Bishnupur held 
perpetual sway over his own tenantry He 
constructcvl thousands of hunl$ m which the 
abundant, superfluous water of the monsoon 
season was stored up for u*^ during tho months 
or seasons of dro^ht Under tho Permanent 
^tUement, the East India Company vvu 
converted into tho greatest of absentee landlords 
ever seen in the world, with its proprietors or 
sliareholders a<surcvl of the land revenue under 
the ‘Sun Set T aw ’ Tbo zemindars under the 
Company were ogam assured of tlieir share of 
tho revenue from their under tenure holders It 
IS said that everybo ly s business is nobody s 
business , so the arrangements for irrigation 
construct^ with abiiirable skill, wi doin and 
foresight were doomed to neglect. 

Mr G S Dult, who was Magiatmte and 
Collector of Bankura and tried his best to repair 
some of these old bunds with tho help of locally 
started Co-opentive Societies says 

"Ibe Btorv of rural decay lo Weatern Bengal is 
intimately bound up with the story of the decay 
of its irngntion tanks and bunas V isit any 
district in \\estern Bengal and you will be 
iropt^sed with the wisdom with which to counter- 
act the vagaries of rainfall and to conseno every 
precious drojj of water falling from the sky or 
trickliog down the soil, a past generation of 
benevolent landlords had provided the districts 
with a network of reservoirs for the storage of 
water of the monsoon rain and of the 
sub sod drainage. Nowhere was the s> stem of 
imgation tanks and tnmds constructed with such 
systematic thoroughness and far seeing wisdom as 
was done in Bankura and the other parts of 
Western Bengal covered by the old land of 
blaliabhurai by its old benevolent landlords and 
by the Raja of Bishnupur who ruled over it No 
vrhere again has (he narrow selfishness folly and 
suicidal blindness of subsequent generations 
conspired to bring this elaborate system of tanks 
and bunds on whichtho health prosjicnty and the 
very life of the population depends, into such 
utter decay and destruction * The larger bunds 
were suj plied with inlet channels for the reccutioti 
of the water of their catchment areas and witn an 
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tUborate and ciixfiilly worked out Matim of 
dislributariei for servini; the walcr to the 
pcoucted by the-n Thee tanks ml *«” 
not only supplial water to the fi Id bot fnrnwhea 
a fence and adequate supply of drinking water to 
men and cattle , . , 

aubjcqiieat penerations hare pcor^ themiidrea 
faUe to this rich henUge boqucathed to itor 
health and aRricnllural Dtoiperity For year after 
tear and decaHo afttr decade iheae preciois tiser 
' \oics hare been allowed to became silted up and 
eonterted into dry land and half dre pools of 
stagnant dirty fluid, Ihcir embankments hare been 
nllowed to fall into decay 

Then, as-un. la another place Mr Diitl viriies 
“ks a result Bankura today is a district of 
dead tanks, and larce iitwfs which hart taher 
complcCdy raniiol out of rccogniljon or of 
which only a fragment of in emhankment ben. 
and thire remains to indicate the eiidcnte of incir 

E ou» existence or of their shrunk and mnti 
remains in the form of shallow 'iHeJ up 
pools of water . 

•■Tbus. surpnsme as it may seem e^es toe 
irresistiblo concluiion that in the di»itn.l ot 
lUnkura famine and porerty disuise 
failure malaria and leprosy are all alike the direct 

toniequeacu of the negleck apathy and inacti m 
which has altowcil the old tanks an I f.' n of 
the distnit. nutobenoa TOfOO to 40Cw) on a 
modemte cJjculation to fall inw diarijair and 
decay ' 

Bingtd being a permanently 
the Goyemment is a»aureil of the u»eil lnn»f 

rennue ami there is no dunce of ii» lieioff cu 

hamvil on mxouni of the inert i-e>l yiel I of the 
soil duo to irriaaliou nud bciiw it has bean 
relc-atoii to cnnimal neali'Ct The wtlfin* and 
prosperity ot the jwopln do not count « feather « 
wei’ht m the -sale in the sdivcne of our bene, 
ficuit Gorirnnunt. In mirkixl conlnist with this 
l«lie> of fifeve /-lire is the poli.y of orer.acti;nl.y 

m line n^ipoit in the aril region of bmJ. The 

Sukkur Barnigo project which will irrignto a ‘ 
area is caleuLitcil to cost iwmty erorcs. >o doubt 
the sihinio is expeited to make au apprceiable 
aldiUon to ihe production of fooil supply 
(noubli wheatk but llie policy uu Urhing this 
t-olo*vil project is CTuUnily the con.id.niioii ihil 
the new area to bo brought un hr culliralion is 
eniiuenlly hltnl for the cultivation of Itng -tapUil 
cetton Imcuhire is laxwus to be ind^wndent 
of kmirica m this re peet , henco the Ught j^p 
oMt budan anl the enormous exnendituix o* «» 
Indtim taxpayers kinUarncit money Here 
again Impend con.*i lervuona pLir a promiDenl 

one for a niommt woul 1 main^ that 
iht BriU'h GoTernnieut his nuliciou«b nr of 
puryioso brought about the ruin of tur 
ditnvt. but my cv«nUntion i* ‘bat it* - 

/lire policy IS n"-i>on'tiile for ii. Mr Duus 
.liagnosis stops short M the root ««•« , a-- » 
bureaucrat he naturally fails to j Luts his hnser 
ou the nght “pot. 


Oir economic dica lenci. h i' ei cry where syn- 
thtonizod with the Rrilifeh connection— with minful, 
anerring anl faul precision the min of tins fur 
d trict hi9 followed m tbn wake of the “White 
mms bunlen,’ like the withering bli't that 
accompanies the flapping of a revengeful angel s 
The connection between causo and ctfect 
cuD^here be ptoicl to demonstration 

Afr Dutt quotes the following glowing account 
of what co.operition has done m America 

Harold Powell wrilmg on co-operation la 
n^rieuituie remarks on the sinking fact that m 
the Luited btatn of kmenca in 1910, of the total 
area of irrigated land ri noorty 14 million acres 
DU less than one-thinl was under co-ipcrative 
enierpnses and he goes on to obstrre I beliere 
11 IS oafe to say that in no other industry m the 
LDited '.tales is there so large a percentage of 
co-O|)Lrati 0 Q is in irrigation It is an luteresting 
fioiure of co-ooerattic irngation m kmenca foil 
of mb signincanie to the people of the and 
regions of Vkesterii lUmgal and other parts of India 
that co-operatirc irngation in kmenca hod its 
origin in the dnUopment of the and wastes of 
the (»aofry of Ltah which were more deroid of 
waier than orv ihe plateius of Wcbtern Buigal or 
Rchor today 

U mav ^ said that i^openiion is the. key 
sione of th« deiflopmeot of Icab. The auccess 
nbi h aiun Isil ibis form of organization of water 
from atreams tpriad lo other industnes. This la 
.bowH in ihv ci> operative > rcamcriid co.opcnitiTC 
< uiucrics an i cooperative stores that abound in 
the buie 

Mr Duu «-liX|uetiilN ippcal. to the inLibitants 
of Ikinkiirt to follow m the wake of the Ltfdi 
coIoQi ts but he tills to Ltyt his finger cm the 
pligue pot iind revenls himself ns an oRlciil 
of the d«i>en d\i He comentently forgets 
that the coloDi is of I uh belong to the Ariglo. 
Sixoii luck among t whom from the diys of 
Ihe \Vitcai!;cmoi the pnnciole of self governnient 
anl .<lf relkuice as til-> inJinduali^Qi hod been 
furly rooted In Indii, on the other hand, 
whatever germ then was of -;lf help was destroy 
ed when the oil .tructure of Tillage community 
wis made short work of under the foreign 

regime 

I have Lii 1 nboTV the roi'furtune and culiniity 
of Ikinkura at liie door of the permanent stide. 
nient with iL iDtermiaable senes of unJir. 
(enures, kiter the above was wntten I have 
come across the following pa.-ige m bir \V 
Xkillcocks dit„nOsis of the situation 

The pcnnoDvnt setdiment of your land taxes 
oinai for t'le good of ihe i^a^aotry broke down 
v.«ir inhenlcd power of co— ipenilioa, and the 
iltjicale mochiDcrv of yoac imgalion sv^tem 
stop^^ work ng and poverty and malaria too^ 

Vgsio, this high authinty says 
“Birgal has poured nallioos upon miLioos cf 
money into the common iruisiiry of the whole 

• H* iKStsra kjh cf {iM Jjicical Trrmltum </ 
»aS«/ p. 21. -S'- / 
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of India, and all this whilt these ttto sub 
j roTincea between which has lain the scat ■of 
GoTernraent for J50 years baic become poorer 
and more unhealthy True is the Indian saying 
that there is no darkness like that under the 
lamp ’ 

The necessity of irngniioii mil of pro\nling 
the people of tin-- countn with cheip and 
abund-uit wntcr was fuUj recognized by our 
■Muhatnma Ian rulers to whom another Engli-Ji 
writer has referreil in the following Itrins 

‘Will the unprejudiced historian deny that* the 
^kfghan boicteign of that day tie of the 14th 
century 1 was wiser in bis generation more phil 
anthropical m his principles mon, liberal in his 
plans and labours and more worthy of the lore 
of his suljccU and of the blessings of tbur 
children a cmidrcit than the body of the merchant 
pnnccs who satisfied with self praise have viewed 
with a(>alhy if not axersiou all i Ians for the 
iraproTCmcnt of India and watched without 
shame the gradual decay of tho o wondcroiis 
monuments of industry ami cmlization over 
wlioso destruction crcii time still linger* that 
provided water for a parched up land and con 
icrted and wastes into some of the noblest 
I ronnees of (he world Those who carefully 
and without pniudicc wnl examine (he prtMint 
(«ndili>n of lublic works iii Indu mist 
ucknowlcd|!c tliat the roilhous of fndia hate mote 
rmsou to bIo«s the (lenod of U years pissod 
under the Vfghan 1 eroze than (he century 

wasted under th<. vaunted mtlucncc of the 
llonourahle f.iat India company s rule. — 
(()uoUd hr 11 I> 1 isti If Ifart June 15 
Cf llurkct ■'/irtf/i, p Ikl) 
riien igniii wo hnlin a (lOicritniiui docu 
nuiil 

Tlic fciiltan |)CR-ciring th ii ihefi. w w a iKrcut 
scaxiKy of water rc^Iicif in his niunideciice to 
inugasiinly of water to (he cities of llissar 
kiroza and ratehalkul He aecotvlingly coodueted 
two slruima (j ul in(o the city from two nvrrs 
one from the Jumna, the other from tho irutlc] 
Fbat from tie Jumna was railed Itajiwab and the 
o(fi«r khat I ftoth tiie»e siri-aui* were 

rondueUd ihruuKh the vicinity of Komal and 
after a length of about ugl ty kos discbsriixd 
ly eir waUr* W one rhanniJ into the town o1 
llli-sar) Iniiu* to tin* tune the •) nu^ 
barvi'st faiKd btrause ulKal would not grow 
without waUr tfur lie canals bad Ucn dug 
loth Laranis can c to matunty Numcrou* 
water oourw^s wrre Lruukht lulo ihi-M. | laces, and 
an extent (f fta m ughiy to iiinity kof in tbeso 
di'^irtcU was Irought under culUvatioo* 

Tic lUiLiak canal dimes its i nt.in from tbs 
fot alKasi t of Ut Maidan Khan to diirrt water 
fro u tic <11 cliaouil runstnictcil for the irngatioii 
of the It mill ^ Lxound i f llissar Iiriua (kiio/aba It 
to Uie c ty of iMhl wlich (■i-rum-d aboutlCII 


• (f kbii “In the suroniir ii lanuliardy ram w 
raio ix-yuisl the lawir t{|M but a svstem of iiri.raii<wi 
ar.suryi.sM I in laiii]*- an>l laing froii the udlte 
ages j^aii* so that a (adnte tf the cKtx i* LanUy 


A D seeking to at ail hira»elf of the former line 
as far as possible tho great en„ineer took bis canal 
oat of that dug “'jO tears before him at Joshi and 
h^Wed the natural diprcssioii of Nat tiaJt 
Gohana * 


Tbc above almost rtuila like a roinanct 
Venlj our enlightenCil Gotenmient which hot w 
of engineers truneil it Coopers Hill auJ IntUrlv 
at &e British Unitersities’ Faculties of 
Bngiiiecnng hus yet much to karii from Muhniii 
Qitdait rulers of the 11th century 

The tup of misery of the inhabitants of this 
dooiiied tlistnct hns lately been hllcJ to the 
hnui Tlie reeling of thread from cocooos is 
also weaviHg it into cloth of various descriptions 
found occupation for thousand^ tho briss and 
bell metal ladu try, igain, ol^o give cmploynicnt 
to u numerous cliss of I\.4niaries Both tho 
mdu-strics are now on tlie point of extmction 
Silk cloth iiiiiu try is perhaps the ino t 

K omiiuat indu try m the di trict of Bmkiira 
miiJrcIs of fimiJjcs liie upon tho ( irnmjs 
of 'ilk looms Ileil, yellow, blue, violet iml 
gncii «dk <(!/•«% lui 1 imrnigc jor< iiro manu 
factun 1 by the wmvtrs of Bi hnupur, boinuiakhi 
And Btr^iugho. Tiio o ilk cloths vo icut out 
to various pJncis of India by the Ioc.il 
Tlie i. virccs ojiil jo/’v iiro largely Uiod b) tho 
nudllc-closs people on the occision of nurruik * 
bivi or SIX years ago lath fimily of vtcavtrs 
U'cl to < irn from U* to Us 3 per iliy *» 

ono loom V few niontli* ufhr the IJnti b 
Lmpiio llvbibition tin. pneo of tho B)«hnu{mr 
Mik cloth Ik gin to ikclmu The price of tho 
MW matotiols 'Uth is sulk ilux 1 1, ; tn, * tt 
ixmaim*)! »s befort Iho pnto of tlio ■•Jk cloths 
wuit oil declining till it hiw come down to 
such a low kvel that llio wiavirs hive bixu 
eompclNl III Jinny ii'.i' to gi\o up wnviiu' 
1 (olhes 


far no larncht ellort has ba.ii made cithir 
by thi lea lug jh-o] lu or the Govtmmint to 
inquire into the real cause of such a disastrous 
^ndition liuhnupur is mi uidustnal town 
Tlio bulk of tlw \«t)iilation of this town an- 
wcaicra blacksmiths iin 1 Mufirirs fhe wcaicrs 
are cxtrcmciy distri'scd and the hUcksiuith* 
havo also been badjy bit 

“Ihjj brass imlii.irv is ixtrcmdy dull It i' 
said that tho dwhiio of this mdu'iry is duo to 
tM >ai|K>rt of aluiniuium and inomd ut ii'ds 
•hi»iudii»try has no chance of furthir rcrivah 
"The old town ol Hubnupur heini; thus dijn* d 
of two pnniary indu.irii's haj Uvoisc nnscraUy 
|sMr and Uio |•.■o|llo who have bem a rwt«I afo 
tnuually Inxing this jlaco arJ going to »i«"5 
othtjr towns ’Njvrtily jkt cent of the loj uUlW* 
<(ine town are suiltnng from the utfline u( 
htr trade" 


(Irotn -<r 1* (’ 

/.»,e a tJ 


. fuv s fortiu-oauti.: wuim 
f O hrnyaft C^rmut J 


• I J tiX l> t H t t, , r< frr I 1. 



THAT STRANGE LITTLE BROWN MAN. GANDHI* 

K\ J T SCXDERL\ND 


THE alwve IS the uniiu^ «tid »rre»tiOK title of a 
^ retiJj fAScinatiji^ booi ;ijst Injnt the pres* 

written by the llevirend tretlericl. B Fislur 
I) II tiQCil rcoi.ntt) ch'* Method s( XlaropoiiKo 
Lishop of Calcuiin India 

Vew men linnc are liettcr fitted to wntc alstal 
(tandbi nod al-o about lotlia than Biahop 1-iaber 
He ha* hreil in India twent* eittht )ears rarrvmf; 
on mistiK>naC 7 aetiiitire in Uirtcrent ^ut*. and ten 
Years occuprinsr the hiphe*i olhcisl iiosilton eonnecied 
with the Meihoilist Chnreh theri- He has t>«n 
ao]uainic<l with Oauilhi iicrsonally exer sioee the 
return of the bitter to his naure land from his 
(Treat rairrr in 'siiilh tiriia. IjarrUint; with bm 
at times lirin^ with him injoyinE: his miiiDale 
fnemlship amt in importaut ways trorltiR^ with (uis 
\Se havo nnov bwla alnat (landhi <eeer«l of 
them raliuibie But this work of Ur fisher I do 
not hesitate to pUco in a eh** I y itself a* ti' one 
to be cho en if ri'iders ccwfiiio thiniscircs to a 
«)i?lc rolume \nd for two rras^ns. 

fitst bcoauso It inrea a clearer xirw a nion 
il linite umiiiwratKimj; of the Mahatma t< ruit •iiuli 
♦hail do tho other* — answenng oioiv dutin Uv an I 
will) leas ronfnsioii the i^ueations which all ibou.ht 
fill ViDcrtran* ato (isking nliout him 

sceoiiiUt) betauio it is a work of crester bnaJib 
aiid Midrr outlook than any others, from the title 
if I>r Fisher a book one may icry >.4»ily supposs 
It to he rrnniK*] narroirlt to (lamltii prrsontlly in 
iliL limited wat of an oMinary ! locraphr lint it i« 
not thus iMutinisl tanlhi ts •lisnocdy an I «m 
Idiaii allv It* eoiitral tii,un an I it fcirr' u« a 
thoroukhlr comrrchtiuiTe and ncapbu- vonratal o( 
him hut It also nmeht's out to much liryond hint — 
to lus Ktckciouiid and his sKiin^ to * ibonm^hle 
inforniiiig diTHnpljon of Die sTiat «/Bc..lr for ib» 
(nviltiu of his rounltr which he is so devoioUj and 
able bw lint' to l>riti-di rule in India and it* etlcct- 
to Itntish fmiih, Putch and oitur imjimilisiiis in 
t'la and Vfnrs anil Shrir cdeit itt toCb roul>ii<.n(s 
li Christian iuisskhis, tlu reUtKui nbuh (•aiidbi 
Is-ars to lliesi. and the I Iii.hlini: inllueiiee oa ibrta 
whiili Chri lull opium liquor, and mins are baring 
in Indii China Niutb \fiui and etsewture — all 
them' subject* and Othits of Imn; and world wale 
iiujiottanoe are trealwt with knowlidsr ■usit.bt ami 
(Uniig ytt Hilb luarked oinl'ur hiLsnce of 
fairness and jusiiee in this tiiuily and powtrfnl 

•sj'a'e doi-s not al’oa lUi, to do ansthini; duwf 
U>. in lueinon ihi-se widir and largir fcalanw of 
I)r fi-diers work important as llier are 1 coonne 
nivsiH to a few of Ihc sinking and stginh ana things 
he says af'Wt fiamlhi htm'.e!/ 

1 U t.aiwlhi a fanatic ■* 


• riii 'Vr-iiA.w !..»/> V»I OinaAi. lir 

Vn lenck It. Fisher Ihil Ushers, l,oy IxiCj; aid 
lUcbanl K -mith. New kork Fagr* dJ!) Ihire 


Dr Fishera answer i* He is an ardent dLtermm 
ed donn; lender in a great and just movement for 
haman freedom for which he i* willing to sacrifice 
hi* life fie u not a fanatie aoless Mazrini 
Cianbatdi ICossuth NVaabington Jcifirson aiul 
Fatnck Henry were fanatics 

' Is iiandhis spinning wheel a foUy T 
Dr 1-isher afiirms that it is a thing of gmt of 
almost the grraieai o'mrrirabb ralne to India. >ieariy 
eight (entha of the Indian {leople are farmers 
climacft. an 1 other eonilitions are such (hat daring 
(our or bre months of each year they cannot work 
on (heir (ittfc farms Thus they haco nothuig to do 
liv lOcnxluriDg simple spinoing and weaiing into 
their homes, (laiMlhi enables them m tbo*c otherniM. 
(die nionih-' ie> almost double tbeir pitifully small 
incomes Tbu> millions ace eloihol who otherwise 
lYMild ihw be met rost noisbcr* of them are unal 
from actual surmnon The fait eaius to be that 
no >xh<r Malr»niaii in the world has rcoJired auch 
mat prAiiicil help and in so ratt a scale to bis 
<in mphiMal and .nilcrmi! coiinlryuco as (landht 
hr* I Mil (0 lh> siarriiig miJbons of India by hu) 
spuiniii. whixl 

t i« < ifidhi a fricih.! to the poor and the dc 
irtsseif Ivii* the calUit I ntouchablee * 

flis •luniii'i nhnl *iuh untlj answer* iloweier 
much more is to la> saif Dr fisher shows that in 
a hunJrol WS1* he bar prortal hiin.iil{ their friend 
and bilper thil his onstant ei'ort is, by (.iducatioo 
liv ginng them ihi {ratichi..c and in other wats to 
hf{ them tip to an equality With the rei( cl their 
countrynieo that in the port seTCoteen yean h« ha* 
dice more for them tlian the ftriti-.h Cioeerocnent ha> 
done in all it* hi ton 

4 I* <<andfu opjxxif to priwrtcsa and im| rove- 
mciila 

Ur Fisher shows that hi UluieY in Uii>« and 
< inSraiYxira to | roiiiote them in enry drpanment of 
Ufi only «o tlit they lie its/ Ue worts for schools 
and better stbooK for better himes, for the adrancc- 
iDiDt of women for fetter ineihciJs of agriculture, for 
soital tefonns of ait kinds fn relipou* reform for 
miylhuie that he beliCTv* is calcnlatcd to lift up 
the peOI Ic 

a I» (landhi cjpo-cd to alt imchiairy * 

No. He u.*e< machiocey llu ‘pimnne wheel u a 
Diachuie Si is hw simple loom He rule* in autM 
and on raiiwaj*. What he opjsiscs u the loo rapi I 
ininal K-tioQ ol atacbineTT aoj lo way* to cwHoit and 
ru n the maKiea of the pcoi le in the interest of the 
rtch. la «r»vs to pda up wealth for (he nch. He 
(aciKiia the inlroducuuii of mat htnery if it cao be, 
and to so far a> it ran bn, ronfiolled and nude to 
LensCit all the pco^ile What he oppose* an I seeks to 
ywvsent la an India roachma-nidLit, lU huhir life 
(Tusbeil and It* comnjoci peojde crushed hr the 
marhine as he belierea is la^y the m Furope 
and kaieri -a. 

K Is C.aridhi wpisscd to tuedicme and surgery J 
k»w an ! na lie i» opfxised to ticai much m 
many u>teUi(;ei.t hygieoasta in Vmenca are. Ue u 
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ifraid of (heir abuse. He wishes lo guard the Indian 
people against ignorantly and superstitioaslj tdring 
on drugs and medicines especiaWT quach iacQicme«t 
as he believes many in the West do in tead of guard 
iiig their health as they ought and taking care of 
themselves as they ought in natural wavs Perhaps he 
goes too tar He has himself employed surgery and 
been grateful for its '•ervice He does not forbid 
others from employing it There is *i erstem of 
Indian med cine which he believes is better than the 
prevailing ssstem of the West He la himscH a 
great student of natural health conditions hygiene 
sanitation and tiervtbmg of the kind and he docs 
nil in his power to diffuse knowledge of these among 
the peoi le 

7 Is Giiidbi a < hri tian 

Tliat depends upon what is meant by the word 
He dno« not take the name Chnatian Bat if by 
Cliiistianitj we mean the religion which JcsO'» taught 
iiid lived then Dr Fi her hoi Is he i3 a real 
Chnstian He is a teacher at whose fret all the 
churches rosy well sit and learu le sons of the highest 
spiritual life 

^ What ts Gandhis attitude toward Chn«tian 
nit«siQus ? 

Ht » t armlv fncndlj to them in so far they 
seem lo hnn to tcaih and inaiiifc»t the religion of 
Tc'Us. If tbs} come to India to crush out the native 
religions of India, he believes they are evil If they 
on e to rccognue the truth in tho e rcJigione to 
bttpplmcnt It with the truth that is in Christianity 
and to (o-operato with all caruc»t and irood men and 
women to make Indias religions and Cbmtiauity too 
purer and In Iter then he I ehevc« thev are a limefit 
to India 


9 Is Gandhi a statesman * 

Dr Fisher beheves he is— a wise, not supreraeh 
wise no statesmen are but a wise practical and treat 
vtafesman of peaee—lhs greatest stofesi/ian if jcare 
that the modern world has known 

10 Is Gandhi a Friend of Great Britain ? 

Dc Fisher who is himself a warm friend of 
Bntaio «ccs in Gandhi Britain s true friend 

11 Docs Dr Fisher beheve with Gandhi that 
India should have self rule ? 

He strongly believes she should He points out 
that she rulol herself for thousands of years before 
the Bntish came and was one of the world s most 
iWnstnons nations Why then he asks should she not 
bo altowid to rule hersdf again and once more take 
her njjhtful place among tho gre.at nations i He 
insists that she can govern herself better than any 
foreipi nation can possibly govern her bhe has able 
and competent men, better litted to UlI all her otficial 
positions from highest to lowcat than the British or 
any other foreigners can possibly fill them To the 
objection of her illiteracy he answers India has 
more living college graduates than tngland she has 
more students jnirsuing umver«ity education than are 
ID all the Bntish Isles she has more millions of 
literates than the total population of all the British 
Dominions 

12 Il/ciidocs Dr lisber beheie India should 
hare eelf rule ? 

Ho cmphatioalh answers NOW 1 kftcr carcfuUy 
cramming tho whoto subject, he finds wo groiiHi 
t iaterer / r nng r/r/ny 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

k nouvNCt tt Till riuiTiin'ii OivTi-ia 

nvgfndbvnvth guptv 

T//r Pu 


I 

O NF rwl- ■ftilh eoirqhtL detichinenT anl 
only wall t fmiu mun t of tin. time whin 
humans on tlie earth wire trying to 
I. tabu li •-.mw. ^ort of cotvimiinicaUon with tho 
jlinit Mar* They dnami'il all sorts of Bungs 
ill > thought of llaeliuig a me ago through some 
uialniiiunt tlui iinghl liaia? bul out -otnc 
<•< nlnv iniX! lo nvoril a greeting trmcmith I 
through rtb r in 1 sj iico th< i nia lo all kinds 
of surmixs alniut the gcograj by an 1 atmo phin 
of iliur nujilwiinng {lantl.Uiuy iimthi\«) 
u‘«uin ilai the n-<l planet was j coy Ini bv a 
rvex who*i int»lli„eiuo rorTe'iH)M h>l w ih that 
cf nnn lu oibcrwiic no ooniiniiniciit on ivuH i>e 
uibangwk SS'nurs cf tiction giiic imaginaiy 
‘1 “<1111 na of iIk Mnrtiana. They ili) every 
thing tiny roull l» tml out xoiiKUting abmt 
Mars uil life on il. mil th<> kiuw iiotliin. 

\ll tin* ha^JHn^l k> Ung igo that mo 


thinks of tlHeo tilings without tun iniolion 
Tlwy tbm elve*! ciMliicd and inligbliw''! 

m tlio 0 dixs becaii e, they had invcnteif infernal 
iiinchiucs for the whok'.alo '•luiighUr of ihtir 
fcllow-ATcature^. In tin. vlnircbes and UnipU-> 
ihcj cuUol OH Gwi oiitai le, they jluniUml mil 
sKw one lUiotlitr fliey wrote and talki I of 
pnmiUvc savage people* who lixo<l much lU the 
wild inasts an I iindcsl ihim-Alxos upon tlair 
■*ui>enont> But while the inmitivi- nw* killid 
hunlr^ls or llioiuan U tlu-ai ■so-called inlighuiad 
ricas Lillcsl million* 

I( wa* an o<l I ‘ort of cmlu lOoii riion. 
win many laiiguig ■» nn 1 many hoik* win. 
wnlUn Only n few liaxo sunivol an I tlusc 
appiar to In. gocul Thiro \uiv great I aeh rs 
who w«TO ijj mntlj nviiaa! hut whos« n ulnng* 
w.n prely (ollowcL The *trunfc<,*t of all thing*, 
^s that men iinlil iIhiiimIvis iiixni ih ir skins 
Tntro wiro white km*. lla<k km*, r«^l•km« in I 
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^nJ the ctuae o£ -cieiice, the miner'i! mJ other 
wealth of the world has been exploite 1 on i ^cale 
HL-ver dreamed of before The worll is v«.rj 
different indeed from irhat it was some ceutunes 

There IniTe been no di«trictJon3 to interrupt 
the work of scieiitifii’ re«eai-ch with the re^mt 
that nature has been ma le to reveal man} eorcts 
hitherto unknown to man There is no longer 
the prostitution of cience for mlmnian purpO'es 
there are no hhmuories and fictones for tho 
manufacture ot m&tiuments and ensmes for the 
wholesale 1 strnetion of liuman life Life is 
rcgmled itred e\crywliere and all the resources 
of -jcionce are emplo\e<l in preserving and pro 
long’ng it The art of heihng ha' advanced with 
lapid strides diseases that hafHotl the ancient 
physicians and tbeir crude and primitive science 
are now curd with ease Maiij loathcsome and 
terrible disauts have been eradiiatcd The taint 
of heremty m disease has been ixmoved Intori 
eating drinks m I Irugs are neither manufactured 
nor made available for be otting uid drugging 
tlic brim® of men and women and degeucratc* 
anl decadenta are rarely to he tounJ The use 
of altoliol and drugs is confined to medicinal and 
scionlific purijo es Men and women grow up 
amilet h^Itliy surroundings and there is work 
for all The oil quixotic chivdiy towards woman 
giving her precedence m minor things and 
keeping her out of othei-» that reiU> inattcrevl 
lias been replaced by genuine fellowship and sK‘ 
has the -ame opportunities and the same status 
as man The old barriers of class ind cute 
VTcallh an 1 poverty li ive been broken down 
The only aristocracy i® tlio arutotraej of hraiii 
and iht'O are spent m tho «cnice of science 
knowld^e and humanitj The vanity inJ nude 
tjiat marred the human rico for so muny 
tliou anils of > e.irs have dis ippeared and that is 
V grevt bks mg here all are c«jual, no one 
c in claim to be greater than another There is 
keennC'S of puisuit without the pride of aclucve- 
ment Life is seasoned with tlie »aucc of ze t 
nr..i . t striving and not with the pepper of 


and i 
pri le 


Since strife an I contentiousness are at an end 
disputes about religion have also ceiled Thi 
whole world is a hall of liberty and men are fr« 
to follow any religion The founders of diflerrai 
religions prophets and saints are reverenced 
bvery man is at libertj to extol his own relipon 
but not to di pinigo other rehgione Tin 
doctrines and tenets of ditlerent religions in 
pnaKhcHl without offence to other faiUis If i 
man h i» no behif m the existenie of the deilv 
ho violates uo human Law and is left at peace 
V ailh or want of faith is a matter of a man’' 
own eoii'Cienn* and he is not aiisweniWo to ana 
oUier man or to the Slate Persecution for ani 
man s religious lielitf is not i>ermi"ib!e. Af 
Uwi IS upon IS rifcht conduct toward 

leUow mui and in tin® no lixiiy is loletnted A 


III Ill’s religion is no more a disquiliffcation than 
hia skin >Ian c mnot irrogate any right that does 
not rightfully belong to him, and no man c.m 
be the keeper of another man’s conscience Tho 
trutli miy lie only one, hut it may be revailed m 
a hundrod different way-, and no man has any 
light to stuid m another 3 light The zeal for 
religion no longer seeks a vent in the denunciu 
tion of other religious or in condemning them as 
false In a word, the whole entrgv of man is 
directed towards the fruitful chumels of con 
structiveucss and not lo't m tlie maelotrom of 
destructiveiic's 


III 

For some time the idea has been gaming 
ground that Afit' is not bevoml the range of 
explorition Tlie earth ha.s been discovereil from 
end to eiwl, and Arctic tnJ kntnctic explorers 
hue ceased to excite mutli intere t Some 
lemarkable discoveries weie made in the Vntarotic 
regions and precious new mineials of gieat 
i»ciciilific value weie found The i-pint of 

adventure ts now urging men to a voyage of 
discovery outside the world Telescopes of excep 
tional i>ower liave di-coverod -everil phy'ical 
fcitures of the lod planet The Roman® nameil 
Mat' die god of war prehihly beenu'e of its 
«aiiguimirv appearance Warriors were lOiIIeil 
«on' of Mirs for the 'ime reason This al-o 
may lx the ro ison w hy i writer of fietioii 
destnibei an imagmvry inva«ion of tho evrth by 
tho Martian® Fict seems to he now closer than 
fiction and the world is now in a position to 
wify or disprove tho imagmiry theories about 
the paiticular planet in tho «olar 'ystem about 
which there lias be»n the wildest “peculation 
miioiig men Effort' to exchange signals, or to 
hold “OHIO communication with the denizens of 
Mirs have not provoel succe fiiL Afessigcs have 
ijeeii ilashcd fiom the earth m tlie expectation 
that they may attract itleiition in the 
oUier planet i tronomers with the help 
of verv powerful telescope' liiue noticed peculiar 
®igii3 in Mar, Hashing md wivmg lights 
^mewnat like the messages of a heliograph 
but unintelligible either bcc-iuse of nil unknown 
code, or else beciuse they iiiav not bo duo to 
any huiunii ngenev There is reasonable certainty 
ot tho cxutonce of life on the planet ‘.inco all 
the a'certamablo, natural uul ntniO'plienc conh 
tions apj)e.ir to favour «uch a conjecture Intnpil 
explorered an I great scieuti'ts have bc'en seiiou'lv 
thinking of an expedition of di covery to Mirs 
luid the arrangcnuiits are now complete. W heth r 
the rapexlition will tver return to give to the 
TOrUl an account of its exiicrieiic-es is more 
than anyone cun toll lhat is the element of 
uncerkunty, othcnvise tho personal daai.tr 
counts us nothing Theix. will he no thtfieulu 
m uiiuerUiking the vovuge hut it will be an 
^venture into the unknown and no one can 
nave iny eoiie-cpiion of tho dingers that mi> 
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NUmil ill our in iivemout njth plabomie 
k " ""'l OTcnUiiiu tint 

i^ull I) for. . n ihyii"h woidc I OMrfo-Klms: 
*10 I p U \^^ Mitii'dlfl for iwahe nionth^ 
100,1. ,ho omn ..I fool ,u not 

lull IIP li 1 Ips 111 ibiiiiijini Gtipplv of 

ya, '.'“''i' 1 non ilpoliolic ilnnU, 

olZ ‘r O' "hn'i, >V tel thiw for a loop 
m <„1, 'tiiopT ‘r;''’"""* •'"•■‘I'J nnJe to? 

, !,« numerous tek tnl 

Ju\fl .hral'-’Sl.'l'l" 

(Tpedition Ml 

on ikpbU jhiuffht to til. feaibilm ofeom 
imnuitions Ktflccn tiu i yijrcr* iml iho eulli 

S A** r"‘‘‘ ‘n aneem 
timt* in this lirwtion •.oun eoull U tmne 

Z-T n'l aiSp. 

nil I c )ul I 1)0 jioiu fronj o,jg j, 

a rll to niiollar In truiiipntp hil liptn kxi w| 
on '‘pralnoinp the human voici 
ni <lh<t ouiiN 11,11 1,11 ,|„i 1, “ 

, ,i„.,n .V",L"‘" ‘O”"","' ">« 'anh Uio 

fiii.'zzzr-Z". "rie.^"s 

uw)'" ' ‘■tiid lf .1 arc at nn 

n il . 1 Hk II, M,Iu,l p.,^^ 

du M,iU u.v “'L T»> ,r 

Ti a. ,1 , pi,u “"i .f 

tom UiP .,„h 1 , 0 . 


ippinuitlj, hut not (luite If nn mstnnnent 
combining the di tint Msion of a powerful teles- 
cope wiUi the multiple miignifying power of a 
micro cope could be designed it would mile 
\i>iblc compirititelj minute objects it a gait 
ui«tuice This liiul been icUnllj done iml it 
W 13 hoficd lint the iir hip would be followel m 
Its flight for a \cr> long long di'-tnnci how far 
w 11 to bo 1 matter of demonstration If ether 
tnl tlie electric tliud in the mr can be u ed as 
nw ha for com eying me 'ige-, cannot the rajs 
of the un moonbeims or a tril light be utilized 
for tlie line puipo-c f The ditlerent colours ni 
the raj ot the i-un cm be ci ilj ilnided bj a 
pn ni Tefnctmil lijs cm bo countel If i 
\ibntion could be 'Ct up along i nj of ligl t, or 
if It coull Ik. rcsoKed into pnsnntic colours from 
I h tuice woiill not the sunbiam become i 
Mercury running on crriiuls and carrying 
nies agei for mm ? Something like this niii t 
haie occurrel to the men of science for they Ini 
been hani it it for mmy years ami had b^en 
tewnrdeil with some meisuro of ucces* 

Tlie ur hip had been mined ^Iars in new 
ot tlie miiin ite objective of the e\pcbtion Trnl 
nie.hts nil been made and we were eitisheil ihit • 
the nnchinc fulfilled all expoctatiOD« Vt length 
Uie day cimo wlien we were to venture forth 
on our great adventure In the turl> 
iiwn Uic machine had been brought out 
m tno onen ind was standing on the gn s 
covcre«i lin j ulience It was to commencx iW 
mvnrorablc ibgliL It liid been punted i d.cp 
blue 0 IS to resemble the «kj ovcrhcul 
llnro was a huge concourse of people waiting m 
«ilcnce If there was cnlhu«ii m tlioro \vii iJ*o 
filing of deep aolemnitj Men 
looki I on m Mlcnco it the gre it mnchino— the 
triumph of the handiwork ofmm— md at the 
stout-hcartovl men who wiro about to faro forth 
an ci^rpti o from which they miLlit never 
remrii Forour iii tin. .imnlet that w is to 
play 1 piri of which the wonls were till 
^wntten wo looked grivt, imprciKil b\ the 
^'itj of the Oita ion md the titling that wo 
«ro prolkably looking for the Ii«t lime on our 
mninon mother the L.irth md our fellow nun 
tl.»» V®’* fethng of n,,rct or dqirev ion, for 
« Mi‘. our own choosmg, but 

1 *^.1"?^ I “okmii moniciu in our b\e'> 
I'n^i f ‘ «“> I'onie onij .mcc 

i»l .* Vi*”' "‘urrouiulcl by t!io men 

« 1 «»d matuml the projtl 

M. thonchtminWl 

hL ^ futures. Him Is win 

fidiiii V r’'** JfriPlH.liml cmbnais win* 
ixihnnki-l m furcwcU an! tliojarting wonU 
The crow I nu.tl a iLr. wi 
uni na Pallor MoundttI u fiuifan 

mi . “'n ‘n Un I . I U.e gnat lursh ji 
ro-« IHIJI Uiwlly into Uie ,v,r 

.. '‘V Ti.i/l,. OP, ,0 p. 

•."...In.,,, il, „,1 p(„, 



A PL4NET VXD A STAR 


2T3 


‘«nl we h'»vf no in tnic ion- to be g-»<bbng Uiout 
on a rovin' commi—ion A\e go ruht ahe\d 
ihrongb tbw peacock - taiL’ 

‘That be -oniething to remember, rejoined 
Orion, we sliall lie able to -aT tlwt wl hare 
twi'te-l n wnietS tail’ 

‘If It were a buttertly I would catch it m n»v 
net' said Ganunet, 

The vein of plei-antry wia umii u-* anil 
Maruclii turned to me "There m ly tx* work for 
\ou al-o, my Ve-cubipius,’ wid he. for it look’ 
like a «iok comet’ 

So It lie sickbed o er with llie pale ca’t of 
nehulou’ light’ niivquoteil Orion 

Vnd so the jra> nllv of lianter eontinueil 
niid wit was bandieil about like a «hwtllf«ock 
between two pairs of battledore' 

At length the night came when the airship 
entere-l the «ide, luminous streamer of the comet 
There w is no hevt and the light in’ide <|id not 
apiMiV so bnlliant as U did from a distance It 
ini’ a pale, diffuseil, rai'lv «himmenng radiation 
like the li«ht of A huge glowworni 'peraJ out 
over a wide 'urface. It took us the greater 
of the night to pa<3 out of the broad band of 
tremulous light nhile the comet itself wO' moving 
uwa\ from us at a great rate The night wa* 
iie.irly nt an end when the machine ilaned out 
ngaui into the open 'kj and is the momine light 
Ixvamo stronger the comet paled and became 
invi'iblc 

\Ne next wondcml whether there wis any 
point m -pace where the law of gratiwiion or 
the power of attraaion of the heavinlv bodies 
was not at work, or wi« mutrilizcif by the puit 
in opposite diwctiou’ We could fancy our own 
marhini, w*th its ingines stoppeil temnimng 
'ii’pendeil m «pace, niotionle-* for there is no 
iliirirence be(wi«ii a hahl ~atf ice an { eniptr 
space nnci* the Law of attraction ceases U> function, 
or M ballldil Imagine the -tara as 'O miny 
]>cn<lAnU of light hung without chain or cord’ 
lu the cauofij of bearen, niither sninTing nor 
moving iinil at complete rc't in the roul * 

V’ the ‘moon moved round in its otbit we 
jpprcMched It one night fairly elo-a: and saw it a’ 
a liTgu Iiuiunous orb ’buiiitg with n hnght. 
while light Through our gla"C’ wc ecu! I 
distinguish tho moantaui’, ' bleak and black 
standing out Bgain't a background of mi’ty white 
The old theorj w is that the moon j* uninhabrieJ 
and 13 without a belt of air We have not triwl 
to obtain ipore difinito jr jhi Hive knowleJce. ^t 
we liaie not Wai able’ to accept the belief that 
there are no 'Jiiiug Iwings on ihe moon. We 
do not }W-«ee.'i exhau tive knoaleilge alkwt the 
eoDlition’ under which life is |>os.ibl*- T!iw 
may lie a suhUet atmo plure in the moon Insn 
the aiF we bn itiie on tlie earth ami ihero may 
tie creature* lOn’titufcil ditferenllv from the 
inhabitant’ of the einh. It aecm’ ippO'cl to 
the eoonomj of nature tl at anv planet large or 
small shwJd lie uaUn inte-l The moon w not 


a ga'eous mi’s like the star’ and the comets It 
IS as aobd ns the earth and mu't lie ciuite as 
habibdde Equally unteiiahle seems to l>e the 
other tlicoo there might hare been life 

in tlie moon in the remote pa-t, hut life 
IS no longer po*'ible unon it The caith dots 
not eshau-t either all the forms of life, oi all 
the conditions under which it may esi-t Tlie 
mere magnitude of the uiiiver'O should be a 
warning against tlrnwing conclusions on 
insufficient ilatv How much do we know of 
the cteitoii umver'C or the infinite \ uietj of 
which nature is capable * Even the planets are 
not hU alike Why 'liould Mars be red while 
the other planets emit n white light * Even 
iHir vert limited knowledge has enabled us to 
a-certain that Jupiter his at least eight 
attend iDt moon' and the «atcllites of ‘>atum 
m-av be 'till more numerous. Conjectures have 
been ma<ie ibout the bright nngs round &atuni 
hilt our knowledge has not advanced beyond 
(hat •'tag* Thc'C are mere sugge'tion# of in 
en He'S vanett and if the very planets m a 
•ingle •olar -v lem are so different, why «houlil 
the exi'ienov of life under conditions unknown 
to Us lie doenieit impos'ible '' 

'“II month went M nud etcrv night Mars 
Ixuiioil lugger and re<ller m the suortening 
di'tame \m I finally the day came when Uie 

C lanet bi'ioiiiie cleirly vi ible even m the day* 
ght a great pin), nrb which glow^ d bnght 
rM ft' the ’hsle* of evintug fell and the stus 
’hone forth bright nn 1 cloar Nearer imd 
neniair drew our objective and our hearts were 
fiUoI with a ’cn'O of eheton os ire realized thu 
the first «tep m our adventure w is withm 
’ight of achievement We could iil'O rvaire 
(bat the diicctioits up and down are merely 
relative term® haring reference to the position 
of Our own bodies. Even on the earth people 
living m the antipodes have their feet opposite 
ours, and if wo couM drop through a straight 
bole bored through the earth we would find 
ouF'elves on the other side with our he-uls 
re-Oing on the ’urface of the earth and our feet 
in the air ' Here we had come up from tho 
pirth and had been Hying always in on uimard 
direction, and now, without any cluuige in our 
course we were swooping down up>)a Mars 
Left to il-'clf with the engines 'hut off the 
macbuie uoujd Lave liropjxd plumb to tho 
•urfice of the new plantt. We almo’t seemed 
to feel tho pull of the huge planetHuagnet 
dri^ng u« down," down towanl’ itelf Tho 
nisht wo.' wwnng when we entcml rbo re-1 
veil of the ntmo.'phire of Mars. The ileen 
•cariet seen from a cli'tance di-solvi'd into a 
ihm hazp of light pink a* far a» the eye coull 
reach \Vc pa--e>i through the higher strata of 
rareEe<l air \s the light of the Aiwa jienetritcd 
the upptr reaches of tiie air and the first raws 
of (he ’un ’ireamed through the heavens the 
•Ay ill around vnis filleil with a -oft, ro’y 
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iiJiance, through which wc couUl tli'Ccra 

the Iny of a «truigi, laml niomitttins uch ts 
we hiul never before, cro\\ne»l wUh 

curious red cre-ts hho the comb of a toeV, v 
expanses of water gkaiinng m the young ^^n, 
the knd'Capo dottcl with clu tcra of hrbilitions 
uuhko in> thing we hal ever «een betore Uim 
winding silver threil- which inust be nvtra, ml 
oniewhcre in the h taiice t thick column of 
flaming, re I v ipoiir which wa* not fare, to->e 
appareiitlv from the surfice or womb of the 
planet We ekirte \ this it n di tftnee becau-e, 
for aught we knew it might be an exhalation 
of some poi'^onous gas tinted by aoino unknown 
mineral colour This column ro^e so high that 
it was lost to sight and then disper-ed We now 
lookeil about for a landing place and prc'cntly 
MW a smooth large swurd lurroundtd by woods 
or foie&ts Vll the vegetation wia strange, 
though there were some that we coiill ideutifv 
Isabor shut otf the engine and we ^ccfully 
volplined m a long lownw ml gliie, (hero 


was n slight ]ar, the machine taxicl a 
ytuJs anl came to ro t 

We dcsceiidtJ and stretched our sUfl limbs, 
and fiUcl our lungs with the sweet, frO'h air 
laden with tha fragrance of strange flowers froai 
the woods clo-o by 'Maruclu turned to tlie 
ship on which wc hiJ accomplished this amazing 
voyaga Mars lia* reached ilara and the hrst 

E art of our mission h over,' said he There is no 
►ngcr any nee I to retain a name which may 
lead to confusion R’si Ie«, this is all that 
have brought from the Earth ind to us it 
ft-pre ents the planet which is oiir home ana 
which we have left behind. Accordingly, b 
rtname our gooil «hip ‘Munclnnus” 

We bowed our a«‘-ent and spent t fc'* 
moments in silent prayer , 

The dreim wonderful had been realize 
and we were stinding on our feet on the 
mrfice of Mars ' , 

7b le continuca 


SOME IMPORTANT BRAHMANICAL SCULPTURES 

D, D C GANGULY, M.A. »h i> (Und) 


A DIKESAVA 18 Bituated on the east of the 
Ka«i E I K Station Benares city It is 
outside the iiinsdiction of the Benares 
dilunicipality and full of jungles That llie place 
IS of great antiquity can be discerned from the 
dilapidated remains of ancient ediflccs here and 
there, overgrown with weeds From the other 
side of the Dutfnn Bridge, on the Ganges, a 
narrow path, after a quarter of an hour’s walk, 
lead-* to the temple of Adikesaya situated on the 
confluence of the three rivers— Ganges, Vanina 
ind Asu Dunng the last Pijja vacaUon I had 
the opportunity to visit that locality In my way 
to the temple of Adikesava I found many stone 
sculptures lying here and there in the jungles 
Majority of them represent Gnnesa dancing or 
seated. But there are few which are of great 
interest. I select three of them for study in this 
article 

k little otf from the pathwaj, m front of an 
old small temple, there is a slab m Cbnnar ‘^and« 
stone, leaning against a big tree It is 3 ft. d 
inches X 1ft 8 inches, and ryiresents Brahtno, a 
member of ibe Hindu triad Brahma is said to 
have been born from the lotus navel of Vicnn 
In the ancient San'kiit literature, he is described 
ns a vakil of the god* m Heaven In case of 
any difficulty of groat moment, the go is approved 
him, uid he representeil their cnee liefore Visnu 
for solution Bralim'i had originally fi\c faces 
and Jlat-yapurann* narrated a story aiwut their 


• Vafsi/ajjitrana Bangabasi edition. Chapter III 
pp 0-10 


origin It 19 said that he wa« enamoured of the 
beauty of his own daughter Sntarflpl who wte 
01*0 lamous under the names Sivitrl, Glyatrir 
Sttn»vati and Brnhinam Once that girl having 



Brahma 


SOME IMPORT BRAHMAMCVL SCULPTURES 


mavle obei ance lo her fillior nnle a />«» 
^eircumorabulitim) arounl him Brahma wis 
eager to <Irink her beauty but felt a delicacy to 
turn hi3 face in order to follow her moretnent 
Forthwith faces sprang up on the left, nght. 
hack and top of hi* head to meet hi* nce*» ities 
Later on, Brahmi raametl his daughter an I the 
1 ue of Ais uni^n !•« Manu the hr-t of the 
human being borr The fifth face, ii ihe one 

on the top of his head u said to hare been later 
on *evcre>l by Siva \ *tory la told by '•Ian la 

K tj* that onco ihere was a di putc between 
ma and ^ i nu on the point who between 
them was the lord of the world \ i«nu den |e.l 
tlie cate in ht-> own favour Brania being dis 
sail fied calleil upon Caturveda to mediate but 
the latter rejecting the claim of the both espie*'e<l 
his opinion m favour of 3 rahe*vam. This Ion ion 
mcen*^ both Brahma an I \ i nu kt once a 
glow was pcen oxerca ting the whole k\ 
Bmhma recogniieJ him ns Mahesvara and o t a 
Kaughtv look on him with his face on the t>j> of 
the hen I k fight en'ued, and Mvhe^va^». a ummg 
the hixly of Kulabhoicava. *evere«l the top face 
of hi* opponent ®ince then Brahma i bur 
face^l , 

Brahma i- rirely «or hij pevl as a pnncip^ 
deity In the temi Ic* he ranks among the 
•abonlinata iicure Slfl d/ipiiiUHAT give the 
cau Q of Brahm 1 1 degradation to wat po luon 
BrahmS wa» once deputol bv the god* to 

di»coTer tlie top-on I of Sivalingii. Brahma in 
^pr to take the creilit for himvtf he*! to them 
tliat he suvee-lod m fin ling out the on I of 
^ivalingi. But it wa« htor on di-coxe^ that 
•'iialing-a was inruino anl hal no ei i at all 
For thi* offence \ i nu car ed Brahma that lie 
woull always go unworaliippoL 

Mr Gopinatli Rao quote* the ioUowing 

aitrihutc* of Brahma from FiitaitanliHa % 

He hould have four face*, four arD», may be 
■•lanilmg or »pAt*al either on lotu* flowtr or wm 
(hsmsaj M hen *tan ling ho hould be >n a 
irt/iiia iit/ii po»turv and when sealed— m a 
y(>gjsana He should wear jattnukuta orna 
jiitnls /njiupaiila anl white cloth-. \ Kati utra 
twaitbanlf *honll go «>“nd the Iwn^ 

bodv *houn be covered with a deer Ain Ihe 

ban I* IU.IJ be carrying the following olj-cn or 
rrpre»enting the following po-e 

(0 The nght hand* *h<rtiU «»idw|f 

U^nala in \ Luna (handful of gra V and the 
Icfthanls tu*? an I lonmii iaf ' , 

(lO The nght han Is may hdlmj' *^L 
xm 1 *n m an 1 the left han Is ajj*t s'/af* tsbee-pot) 

’'"(mj^'one of the nght han I* 
nlh'i’ii ami the other may lioll t*'“i 


of the left hands maj b in i iroila and the 
other boiling Kamanhiii 

(it) One of the nght hand- may be in 
rarnfa and the otlier boiling sriuti the left 
han^ inaj be hoi ling sruL and Lai) andalu 

(v) The nght hands may be carryuig 
aLsamah an 1 srtii and the left pu lal^ an 1 
RanianJatii 

(n) The palm of llie front two hands iiiax 
be pliced One over the other ani the back hinds 
max be carrying aLtamiila and Lai inndaia 

Mr Gopinath Rao also quotes from the Iiiiiii 
puraiia* that Brahma should be seated on a chariot 
drawn bi «even sxrans. To his nght should I e 
til* ooDaoit Borasvatl an I to hi- left aiioChcr 
con-ort ‘^Svitri or S ivitri alone may be 
-ci'eil on his left sidi Vccorvlmg to ^nljaralna 
then ehouH be four I eda and {jja-stlah iti 
front of Brobin i. 

The lab we haxe here repre-enting Brahma 
I tan ling m saiiipaJa»thjnaka j>o*e Three 
out of the four htal- are vi ible. The front 
on IS much lamaged and j*o e es long beard, 
llie image i four lira Texl but the foreparts 
of nil of them from elbows ore ini*eing It 
war* knrnakundala (earrings), kajithalun 
lie<khei anl kexura larmLt) Its xreaniig 
lotli hang* down up to the knee-, which is held 
It hi III liie wAi I bx an oroameiited ban I 
Froii ih lai 1 hxiig lown upon the thigh 
bra I*! lA el* The iitt if which u tucked 
up an I wbicli mkh ii| to the knees >< hell 
up bx two iriii To ii left on the pede Ul 
IS tin* *waii l(«kmg to left To iW right i* a 
tan ling female t gure in a friWiAii^a po-t. 
holding a cornucopia with the huf lai ed left 
han k T1 e foreiwri of her nght hand is 

nn «ing Her wemng cloth hangs down below 
the knee* anl he i nakevl above the wai t. 
fche max be ilentifie<i with '-jvitrl The date 
of erection of this imaj.». max be pLiced in the 
lenili or eleventh centurx k D 

In the vicinity of the above latiie is a *lili 
conia mng an image leaning again-t the trunk 
of another tree It is '’ft. oiii bx Ifc. Cm I nni 
mclined to lUntifx it with K*etrap4la. Tlie 
dul> of KretiapuLa is to protect th toxrn* 
and nlhgc* from evil pint* kfr Goj math 
Rao gives the following de-enption of K-etrapaliT 
from X in u* ancient literatures 

The image may bo mltiLa rn/i^iLa 
and tam »L i M hen the image i* Mtnia it 
inav haxe two arms hollmg /n*’i fa iii the 
nght hand an I Lapali in the bft or it ma> 
have four arm — the b.ick han Is earryuig either— 
Uialya anl ghnta or suit and or 

mla anl jfmils The two front hands shjull 
be m nirn/i tin! iHtaya pose* K-ctrapala 


’ '^iuwal'atmyam la lA^lx^ihon Um p. liN.. 
MihteraraLtuxiuiii pp. , , t» n, it 
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ehoul I hiTO hairo on iho hea I standing eroct 
He niu«t be «itaii<img on n jnlnunilha Nwlity 
i« the mo t characteristic feature m the imngc'' 
The sculptures found in Helcbidu and Ajroero* 
however 8llO^? that hairs may not necc « uily 
bg erect an 1 figures may be clothed 

iSnj?/n67ic<iajnHia narrates • that the image 
of Ksetrapili should wear a niga wywo/wuta 
On Its body and a garland of on the 

head If the image is fourhinded it «hould 
haae tnsula and Ikadja in the right bands and 
knpala and Uiclaka m the left 

The slab referred to above bears mostly the 
characteristics of Ksetrapala It resembles in 
general that found in Helebidu f It is entirely 
beoraeared with red thick d>es proliably to 
render it a bearing of luelmesa and as «iich is 
much di«hgured. The image is round in the 
upper portion and stands on a peiJe tal in a 
tnhhan ja po e It has two hands The palm 
an I the hngers of the right hand wluch was holl 
mg a tn^iiia is damaged The traces of the heal 
of the Irf^iila can bo «een on the che«t of 
Ksetrapala. The left hand gra«ps an object 
like kaj ala which la generally held on the 
palm 

Juat like the Hclebi 1 image a human head 
is al«o held by the left hand together with the 
lapala It irears a garland of skulls on the 
heal a naga 1/ yj opai ito and inlai/a (bncelets) 


Jhc tjt* irt wide open aiil looks art grim The 
dvi of the image inii> bt pLictl lu the twelfth 
nnturj \ D 

In the cnlruite to the temple of Adikc&ata 
to tht lift, m a “null room is a slab rcprc.«cnt 
ing the iin igt-i of Imk-nu Nuri^imha 1 ft 7 m X 
1 ft 3 111 It Is m Chunur evii 1 stone Th*. ‘mb 
IS loo e and i** not fist 1 up m the door This 
"-ug„e l* tint It w 18 Iroiioht ihithcr probtbly ironi 
tlu nci^hboiiniig ruiti' , 

The lonl ^ i nu i-^-uiiK I the mtarnatioii ot 
"N iTi imha for the de-tnulion of Ilimnyaku'ipu 



Laksmi Narasiniba 


i:nmn I Lliajni li i telK us that after hni*hin? 
his mission J\arn«imha diapj eared from the 
earth But Linjajuiaiiif narrates that- 
Xansimha after ^lajing Iliranjuka ipu was 
tyrannizing the whole world Vt this the got* 
^jed to Sra to wake an end of Jvarasimhi 
Sna thereupon a= umed the appe^irince of Sarnbha 
and kille^l Nara imha. The se\ered heid of the 
latter he «tuck m lu« garland of human head r 
and the 'km of the bolj left, he wore around his 
own 

ITie Purtn(i6 enjoin thit \arasimha is ta be- 
wor hippe I by the peoj le ju't like thev do \ i nu 
The Biahniajnrnua lays lown the rules for 
the wor htp of ^ ira imln 5 There are \arieue8 
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ROMANCE OF THE RIVIERA 

Cv\N>'' \M> ITS Kn\110N-> 

U\ \M'\iraH CH K VY tllAUDIIURI m v. 


O F uU till, jlice I ha%o «*.tn in the Kimpit, 
noTii ippeili to me more llian (.anne^ 
IV I a Ittilo foo eroiiflwl ^n(l Moiito Cnrfo 
i little too „\j but Cnmics has a quici chirm of 
hei own quite in koepinp with the romintic 
atmo phere an I sccnerj of the plice 

''ituitcl It the mouth of t Io\el3 bij with 
the Mehterpinein in front of htr ami the green 
hill« b>.hml her with Umceil \nUi3 ml woo<lc«l 
^irlen« he la inJoed i town of (.ncluiUment 
upon which ones ete an! memorj woulil lovo 
to Im er 



I never hnew that hilli coull be «o ^rcen or 
bci <0 blue until I looked on tho 6 irett> lulls 
ml “Cl* that gu\lle this town I could Jmo t 
fmcj her is a beiutiful mu len with her two inns 
outsfietchel — the Palm Beach Gi«ino at one 
enl m\ the Croi“ ette at the othei— locking the 
great loep in i lov mg eiiil race 

I ^tnnd on one cf tbo c arms the whole 
pmoni 11 spreads out before me m i hirmony 
of colour ml a splenlour of IciuU that 13 
incoinp inble Tbo curving sei leach sweeps 
from en I to end with magnificent palm groves 
md promeni Jes ami «fiJI more nngnificent ho(^« 
ml rising above them tier upon tier are binging 
villas md ca ties and towers tl e topmost point 
being the observator3 at Super Cmue whither 
tlie funicular tikea one wmhng up the hilK 
trom this point of vantage one tan see the 
..lonous eunnse and sun«et, ind watch until 
tl e evening «hidows k cend upon the linl cape 
vn 1 him Insls of lights from pretty vilJis shme 
forth ui on the blue ocean like starr> ejes 
htneilh iJie sjany kj 


\ii Indnn in Cinues would perhaps be 
rcmmdeil of Kombiv ami of Benares— Bombiy 
With her Mnlibir JIiU overlooking tho sci, and 
licmres (tliough she has neither hills nor “ei) 
With her gorgeous nvtr front linoil with temples 
mill tcmces. But neither m Bombi> nor m 
Benares is thirc «nch a promtnadc bj the 
8(nml along which volt ctn mirch for miles md 
miles with the still waters at jour cllvovv ^ 
this promenade is tho real glory of Cmnes 
Acitlicr IS there m Bombay nor in Benares flic 
stme hannon> m tho hnd*capo, the «tme 
softDt « and delicacy of water-curve, i« m 
Canne , 

Ihere IS Mimelhing m the veiy itmo pnere 
tho Itmo phere of the Rivicri. vvEicli one woull 
mi s m either of iho two Indian cities to which 
Cannes ecm« to bear v remoto resemblance at 
first sight It IS the holiday tUnio phere an 
atmo phere of re t from labour of rt<t from the 
onimary preoccnpaiion* of man of leisuiod 
gaici) Hundred- of jachts and canoes Iio at 
anchor boncath tho pier their shadows reflected 
in the still waters of the Lagoon and at a little 
distance, a motle> crowd of men ami women 
lounge along m beach pjjtnia« or bathe in sun 
mui 8ca, with enliro disregard of social convention 
or ceremony Fui liter awav on the sandy beach 
ixmealb huge multi-coloured umbrellas that look 
from a distance bko -o uiauy butterflies inth 
winga outspread sit smoking or go iping over 
bowls of bquor the human butfertlies from the 
ends of the eartli 

B hat an e\hdnration it niu t be to escape 
from tho hurry and bu«lle of modem life into 
such ail atuiospliere of re«t and quiet ’ Here a 
plentiful feast i- oflered to you by bountiful 
baturo of genial sun hme and bracing sea air to 
which add all the comforU and amenities of life 
m a Riviera hotel plenty of food and drink*, 
tables groanmg under pjrnmids of sweets and 
bottles of champagne nn 1 burgundy (provide 1 
one IS addicted to drinking) motoring ou 1 
shooting boating and fishing gambling and 
golfing and whatever el c ones heart might 
desire In short One has plenty of everj thing 
to make life cniojoble on the sensuous an! 
sensual planes piovided one has plenty of mouev, 
and leisure combined with it 

ouiji’s PfrfimU'V 

As for excur ions a few liours’ drive from 
Qmnes will take you to ^ICl and a few 
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hours more to Monto-Carlo and the fuainto 
C« lao \ ifew hours dnve bickw-ml wiU 
take jou a^n to Gns-o. the town whicn 
V3 funoua as the supplier of perfumes to the 
worlL For mdes and miles aa jou dnve 
through the couotrj ide the air is LtiU-o with 
the scent of mimos-ia, aal ^-uniineii »nl 
therr> blo-soms that run not in the South 
of France 


repl> ‘Tiitn sail the Gowruor jounre fr^ 
and bo glad iou donl know ho v to i^al In 
con e<i icnce of this inci lent the Gorenior 
otiler&l the windows to be prote(.te*,l bj three 
of bir* which can be -eea to this da> 

One ^s not know what the wntiiio "'as 
but one imagination Moull love to think of 
the Mini m the Iron Afask as orae capti^atc-l 
inace in a faery Iind forlorn aUdi'e ing 
himself thus to the hsherman at set. 


Legend of the Man in the Ifon Mask 
Looking out upon the sea from t^ windo vs 
of your hotel, your eyes are conf^tcil b\ a 
gnm ca»lla m the wooiliJ i le of St Marguenle 
whither the ferry boat will take you in about 
half an hour Built on a rocky promontory com 
man ling the sea from a height of thirty meters, 
and facing the Croi sette. this casiJe has a 
romantic history quite m keeping with the 
surrounding sceneiy 

In this fortress was imprisoned the 'lao lo 
the Iron Alask who^e character and personality 
are shrouded ra m>stery Awotdmg to legend 
he was a twin brother of Louis \1V who tor 
some unknown reason con lemntsl him to Uie- 
long impn'oameiit, onlenug him, on pain of 
death, to wear night and day an iron mask m 
black \elvet with steel chin pieces, iho I’nni'e 


O Mm of the se-a, 

Come hither unto me 
Vnd reltase me from mj captivitj 



t siinrs ] romensde de Ls Croi<»eCte 



Cannes— Chateau l 


lloDorat 


was at brst confined at Pigncrol, but in ^ >iar 
Iwi he was conducted to the rarl Isoyiu at 
St. Marwier te accompanied by h» guard an 
\L de fct Mars. Twi-o the iiri«oner nuempied 
to e-«ine frou cuplivity aud lwi« h s attempt 

WBs foileil b> the Gosinior of the i Ian 1, who 

was tnctly onlered to show hmi cverr con ilaa 
Uoa and courtesy and to leny him nothing 

escepl his 1 bsrty , _ _ 

It IS said that once the pri-oper wrote with a 
knife on o silver plate an I threw it through 
the window into a Iwat at the foot of 
k Ahermaii picked it up md bro^hl it to the 

Governor who demanded whether he had re^ 

what was wntien on the ; late and il anybody 
ha^l «« a It in his hand. 1 Ion t know how to 
read and nobody has «een it,’ was the tbhcnuaas 


knother curious legend *«V8 that the joung 
pnneo wa rdloweil by ihi Governor to be 
vliUnI b> a young kiJy of Mougins who o 
beauty cnihmlled him an 1 the i sue of their 
secret amours was a honny hiby who wts pul 
in a b^t ml cist to the meny of the winU 
and the wates 

Some iubernicn of Cor^tei hscovensl li o 
boat which the wm Is had. Iriven to their i liud 
an 1 as they observed the ban i«ome boy wr ppeA 
ID fine linen they rcecucsl him an 1 ^led him 
Bu napnrte wh ch means one of good ongiii 
liiis legvn t would give colour to the theory 
that Bionapirte family who e foun ler was- 
this {nnce re^ciieil by the Corsican fishermen 
was clo-ely related to the Lourbons, the father 
of the boy being a twin brother of Louis \I\ 
'^tre I yet luiocher pretty i Im 1 al out I SA) 
meters from Cannes and livilid from 
Alarguerite by a channel lAJ meters wi le 
Tins w the I le of nl Ilonorat, aLo uUIed De 
lo Itenn', which uAes us to the beginnings of 
l^vental hi Wry The I'lan I was nunie^l after 
a young nobleman of Tullium who Luided there 
in -tO-i aiil foun led a big ntona lery which for 
Ecveiul centunv' afterwanls was recosmizeil as the 
chi f «em n uy of iho B* hops of Provence ind 
«uppl e<l a large number of H hops an I kn.h 
bi hops to the Church of Rome. In "30 when 
tite krabs iiiva>i»l Cannes and IVotence, iheyr 
mi <acre*l the kblwt of Lenus an 1 his ooO FnvK, 
In memory of these yjO martyrs of tlieir creevf 
a chapel w IS von.'cciate-l and built to the south 
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of Iho i.limao Qiuto V Inreo nuinlicr of 1 
hull li\e m thih inoiiahUn i life of llyUiC 

imiluit), tillms Unit o«ii IniuD nn.l bicumg 
then owu wines nnJ cmuiijj thnr livaihool b> 
the sweat of their brow No womiui hns e\tr 
been ftUowpil to Malt ih iionat<r\ wimh ton 
tains iiinvimtrable r li 1 1 »f aueicnt iimis 

Thus, kizcml mi hi torj have mtesto.1 
Caniie- and its ntiici s wilb i charm imsunn'S’si 
In iny other u nii n thi Rii len file ^dit 
for <liscoi.ermg th h luU of this Hnl and Us 


C iUiilinlitica w I future liealth re-sQit ^Oes to in 
nglishmiui. Lord Brou„h tin who, as Lonl 
Clim«.Uor of Lni'luul, }rTtatl> patronircd Cinnes 
luiil persuaded iii ui> of lus friends to h^'‘i 
tillits here, himself fcadinp iho wa> liy butiduig 
Eleoiioro Lui-s. ' Ciniics cheriahes iho memory 
of Uiis noble son of Ln{.hnd witli lovmp pratitu le, 
19 19 LViiieiiCisI by the fine incinonal statue 
crectwl m his honour, with tei es worth) of him 
nnd of lus 1 kiilIi lompetrs 


THE SAMANVAVA-BHASHyAS OF THE LATE PANDIT 
GAURGOVINDA ROY UPADHYAYA 

B\ IvOKILCSIIWAU SASTRI VID\ ARATNA, m 


P A.ND1T GauruOMiida was snatched a«aj b> the 
cruel hand of death at a tnue when the lotcts 
of honsVnt literature were just beemning to 
Toceivo the incalculable benefit of his iblo pen lu the 
diocoicry and development of a harmony in Iho 
teachings of the j,reat scholars who represented the 



Vpborisms of Badaraj anas 7// 

the tcachiDgs of the Bhajrfad Gita A pbilosophcr oi 
Kfcat eminence and a powerful thinker and Tifmrou 
writer hi« abilities were of a tjpe that made ms hji” 
of Ihoucht invnluablc m constructing work, ot a 
unique character in ibo domain of Indian philosopay 
particularly in the \ciJanta system The fervour wiin 
which ho vntaliicd the \edantic raoreincnt proviouiK 
It with intellectual force and at tic same tims 
It with a genuine devotional tone enhsncca 
thCfValue of rdl bis wnlings 

He was a master of debate in abstru^e subjecU 
Ills stylo was alwajB charactcnrcd b% great lucnh*? 
and a remarkable f^randeur and dignity Forgoing 
lusunous habile 'ind courting the hard life of an 
ascetic he dodicaUsl himself to the study of Sanskrit 
aiu] he baa left behind a nch legacy in bis imraort^ 
works— specially m bs or 

\im<inroy«» and Otia im lantnua commentTnes ot 
which India may ju»tly be proud He was second to 
none in the sscnfiee he made for the cause of Sanskrit. 
Each of the pages of these two monumental works is 
full of profound and practical wiwlom raakinj, them 
aery usmut volumes for daily needs and giving solace 
to stricken souls 

Pandt Upadliyaja seems to have a special gift for 
tinding harmony among ideas which to an ordinary 
mind appear bnstling with conliirt and to be 
ma/e of puzzle. The author also utilized the results 
of modern ent cal research and his observations 
and critical discussions on many a knotty 
point and on some most obscure ancf controversial 
passaces of the Vedanta were most illuminating and 
fais Otla blta^ya presents in almost all difficult stanzas 
the different news ot eminent ancient commentators 
along with his own enhancing the value of his worL 
These two works together with his GiUi Prnpi rlt-~ 
which lost IS a compendium of the famous B/ agnrnta 
PuTQtta — embody sublime thoughts on spiritual hfe 
espccssed in beautiful pure, charming and chaste 
btiiiekriU Ills wntin„s reveal a warm expression of 
the dcc^y spintual side of his nature coupled with a 
h gh sense of puri‘y and love which will not foil to 
keep the mind of the reader above the vulgar and 
la sensuous plane olTcnng at the same lime a healthy 
“ intellectual treat to the mind. 
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The^ iDvslttaole saDsknt works of the late 
laaentoJ author de^erre to be very widely read knd 
we fiOT>> the publishers if any will place the vo^ 
at diffcreat ccolTee of lodia in such a wav as to 
render them easily accessible to those who lave 
''■aasknt and tho^ also who take an interest in onr 
Upanisbads and the Bhai;avad Gita. \\e regret to 
find that th re are many who are not eren ac^tuainted 
with the names of such works of the (Jpadhyaya. It 
IS oor £tm belief that no spintual aspirant can read 
these r'l'xanra^a Uuuhy'v, without espenc&nng an 
ennohhng thntl of exaltation both spintoal and 
intellect uaL 

The learned author mad^ for the first time, perhapi 
13 Inmgal an attempt to reconcile the contested pointa 
of disagreement between the two great commentalora — 
^hankan and Ramannia and this attempt at recon 
ciliiiion which was a dtiultralun for all schoUra of 
philosophy has to onr view been atteodeik wiih a 
unique Bocces& His very thonghtful and learned 
discuss ons on «ereml po nts of the«e two apparently 
irreconcilable and nvai sj stems will we are sire 
carry convict on into the minds of the riders and at 
the same time throw a fiood of I ght, clearing away 
several obscure points about them 

The editions already published of these big tolumce 
seem to have been long exhaused and we ^pe tbe 
lovers of bansknt inll not allow these invaluable gems 
of bansknt oommentaries to be forgotten for a careful 
iwsal of them u sure to repay the labour spent 
The dictioa le eo simple and refreshing chat 
interest never lags and no eahaustioo of brain is M* 
idihoDsti the discuea ons oo many a passage are often 
eaceodmdy deep and penetrating Toe Pandit seems 
to have left no worthy succe-sor who could uke up 
and c'ontmue their puhlicaiion and thut secure the 


works against the fate of oblmon into the gulf of 
which fflai^ a worthy baoskrit work has fallen aod 
been lost for good. We hoiie oor appeal will not go 
itliheoded 

The idea of unificatiOD and the finding of harmony 
where there is conflict which marks and charactenxes 
the wntinge of Pandit Ganrgovinda received thar 
original inspiration and first inception through his 
long connection with the \cw Dispensation ^urch of 
the Brahmo Pamaj whose ionmicr was the great 
Keahub Ouuider h^n who was his master The 
grand unification of all the various rel gions of the 
world, which the great keshub Chunder Sen tn^ 
to crystallize into a Lniversal Religion founded by 
h m ui his own Church, efiectively contributed to the 
growth of the idea of harmony which the Upadbyaya 
sought bke his master to infuse into his own 
wntmga. ^ft was the master's great personahty which 
exerted its bcneSciAl influence upon his worthy 
dimple who did not fail to take the cue from him 
and 10 give it a practical sEiape m another direction 
It was ine light of the New Dspensalion which has 
thus cnlivenM and left its permanent mark on these 
‘^ansknt vorts 

His works d^rve to be translated into Engluh 
so that the result of his researches may be 
known and published among the learned men 
of other provinces and countries His labour on 
(he great work of the grammaruo PatADjali whose 
Muskyai he explained under the title of Dhtuhya 
ta <gtt toai stsous today as witneai to his many 
sidM nnius. Rut this work be could not finish 
to tus lifetime. His was a hfe whose manifold uaeful 
ness could hardly be overrstusated and the country 
has been left poorer by the removal by death of this 
ooislanding finite 


TEA GARDEN LABOUR 

B\ T P S4RKAR 


L abour for the tea gardens, particalarly 
in A^sani and the Dooan, is recruited 
through an elaborate cstablishmeot 
known as the Tea Districts Labour Association 
which has its offices almo«t m ill the provinces 
m India whereicr labour may be recruited, 
wrti a Aeaif ofice iit Otfcutta. 

Formerly, before legislation restricted 
recniitmcut, each garden or group of gardens 
had Its or their own arrangemeot for the 
supply of labour Bat now legidation 
demands tliat labour must be recruited 
through a properly licensed widai , who must 
be H liona /< le labourer on the garden, who 
again mu^t work under the supervision of a 
3(^5 


Local Agent who has obtained a licence from 
the ksvaiii Labour Board 

this round about way of recruiting has 
made labour very costly to the gardens. The 
tea planters in kssam, in their evidenco to 
the bimon Cttmmission, mentioned £20 as 
ok? i^ey Attetir gpemf per fieaif for 
es cry labourer landing at the garden This 
IS no wonder The Tea Districts L-abour 
Asvociation, through whom Assam tea labour 
18 recruited, is a place where people are 
paid very handsomely Local Agents 
generally start with Rs. ooO a month, plus 
free furnished quarters and a local travelling 
allowance \\ hilc on tour they §et a daily 
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uUo\vaiicc o£ lU 9 8, first-ch-is journey wilU i 
sonant and coiucjiulo to tin pinc(.'tthc\ 
Imotogo ind back If tlio uc tn\ oiling b\ 
road, tbcj get 8 annas a iiulc besides (lit 
dul) allowun-C of Rh. 9 8 Vnnual incrcmtut 
la at Rs 100 per lutium ninimig to Rs. 1800 
Thus it does not take man) )carH for a 
Lotal Agent’s s,ilar) to reach lU maximum 
a\hich he ciijo)8 for nnnv)ear8 Fhorc is 
a second gmde for Local Agonts, whuh atarU 
ou Rs IjO, witli an annual iiicrenumt of 
Rs oO, and rises to Us "•'iO and Us. 750, other 
conditions being the sainc Generali), (lie 
Local Agents are Luropoans. Ihe total number 
of European Loc.al \gcut9 is, so far as our 
information goes, between 18 and 23 but 
uot in all Itkcliliood Ic^s thin 18 0\cr 
and abo\ e this, the T D L A head office iii 
Calcutta lias a few Europeans, not less thaw 
three lu number There tire rudiaus who 
work under European supetM^iou with a 
starting salary which is not c% en h ilf tlic 
starting pay of a second grad< I uropcaii 
Local Agent \ct, taken b) itself, the service 
IS not at all bad. Induins are recruited 
on a scale of Rs 160 J5 oOO, with a local 
travcllmg allowance which w the same as 
that of Europeans, but with second class 
railwn) faro and Rs i> as dailv allowance. 
Con\e)ancc, if on tour, is paid to them ju»l •x-t 
It IS done to the Europeans The) also get free 
furnished quarters If more liidiau )Oung mt n 
with actn e habits arc reenuted, the cost of the 
establishment will be lessened without lu am 
wa) iiitcrfermg with the efficiency of the s) stem 
A\ hen a sarJar (recruiter) comes from tho 
garden, he is paid travelling expenses and as 
soon as ho reaches the local ageuc) office of the 
T D L A (Tea Districts Labour Association) 
he 18 given an advance up to Rs 30, ui eases 
more, to go to lus uative village to get a 
reenut Most often he comes back for a 
second advance with bnlliaiit jiromises, gets 
one and goes back Often ho comes many 
times over and at last brings up a recruit 
A ^atdnr who has faded to got a recruit, costs 
a garden tram fare both wa)a, advances given 
and klwaki on wa) It is suiqinsing (hat, 
generally, average recruitment per satdai 
in 1930 31 this figure 
was loo and m the previous season 135 
Aud tlus is generally the figure. 


Uic V D I,. V i^icil Vgeiicits number a-i 
fallows 


ilcagul 

l‘»29 10 
> 

1910 >l 
1 

Ibluir aud Onsiui 

iJ 

n> 

Gintcd Eroviiiccs 

1 

1 

Cciitial Provinres 

7 

10 

Bombay 

3 

ml 

Mndrt«* 

(> 

J- 


37 3'» 

Viid the total immliLr of idult« recruited 
Mince 1918-1*1 is shown hclow 


V ison 

binLirs 

Adults 


uLcrcdilcd 

recruited 

1«I18 1'* 

16,112 

l,72,09f.Vi 

1919-20 

28,721 

53,034Vi 

1920-21 

0,388 

10,188 

1921-22 

11,148 

lh,192>/3 

1 »22 2 1 

19,790 

20,183 

1923 21 

30,880 

39,08 )>/j 

1924-21 

2h,126 

22,081 

1925-29 

20,730 

29,710 

192b-27 

i0,100 

32,500 

1927 28 

10,20 ) 

33,113‘/J 

1928 29 

3 6,7 hi 

00,023V2 

1929 30 

12,S2 ) 

o9,lo0 

1930 31 

32,544 

i0,652 

The following 

arc the cliarge 

s that an. 


iiiado onlinanly b) the C D L \ on gardens 
when a bill is sent on account of tho simlnt* 

1 Advances to iaidfiis and cooiiea 

2 Vhsam Labour Hoard oc»s on 

emigrants 

3 Cost of clothing outhts 

1 The ksdociation’s comoussion charge^. 

o horwarding expenses to Gauhati 

or Goalnndo 

0 Forwarding to and from Gauhati or 
Goatundo to garden 

7 Khotaki charges 

8 Vssociatiou's capitation fee on sajdii v 

9 Suudrics, e 7 legal, hospital aud other 
charges, if anv 

Over and above, the garden has to 
pa) commissiou to the sardan, who arc 
successful in recruiting This figure, too, is 
not low 

There arc years when tho Association has 
made a surplus monc) (profit ?) amoimtuig to 
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over 15,00,000 (Rs. 15,U,J30-A-U tobe 
exact). 

To control the work of the T I> I*. A, 
there exists the Assam Labour Board mth 
a civilian as it® chairman This is practically 
a GoNcmmcnt body Yot, they have, it is 
surprising to had, on the Board a retired 
Indian Pohco officer as ooo of tie supervisors 
iod there is not a single Indian on the Board, 
Mho holds au oOiccr s post excepting one in the 
Calcutta office 

V garden labourer’s income is made mostly 
from Jfarch to October His daily income, as 
admitted by a planter, is not more than 
four annas to five annas, and if we take account 
of his sickness, etc., he does not cam more 
than Rs 8 to 10 a month on the average 
Of course, he is gii eu free land for cultivation 
on most of the gardens, if he so desires But 
this IS done to serv e the interest of the garden, 
which will not have to incur the trouble 
and expenditure of getting all the labour 
force settled on its own lands permanently 
AttempUtoduscadaremademost assiduous^ 
K \nd this u why recruitment of family 
groups 18 readily cncouiugcd. If one goes 
about Assam tea areas, one finds villages, 
known os builis, of labourers thus settled 
down pcnnanently 

It IS stated sometimes labourers are 
induced to incur loans in the garden, against 
the granting of which tho garden permanently 
binds down the man so encumbered, 
pcrxoanrjitly because, it is argued, the loans 
can never be repaid 

(luesUon of getting back home, whenever 
a man so wants, is another very difficult 
matter Law provides a 'ectjoii for 
repatriation. But it is certainU not a very ea*-} 
thing for a labourer to force the law on hts 
Liiropoiin master Outlets from the garden arc 
always guarded hcldoin has a man sniliciciit 
inopey to pay for the return journey back 
.5/ iSiw wdinV ifcmwV -piwti* IxVr^ that 

everyone docs not want to come bock, but it 
IS 08 likely diat many would be glad to do so. 
Gcncrallv, tia garden labour IS recruited from 
open countnc®, where the atmosphere is drv 
and heallliv, and freedom abound* Suddenly 
thev are plunged, may bo of their own 
arconl, 111 places where conditions of life are 
quite opposite Then th.v rcalue their 


mistake and long to go back At that time 
tiiev are helplcs* 

hroQi this point of view recni ting of short- 
term labour is not always •vltogether unvnsfe 
Sometime® it is quite advisable from the point 
of view of expenditure If conditions arc 
made with labourers who vvant to go up for 
short terms that 

1 ther will not get back journey fare , 

2 no bonus will be given to them, which 
is generally given as an encouragement and as 
a sort of bakshuh 

3 no clothing outfit will be issued , 

and 

1 r D L, A will not get more than 
one-fourth commission 

2 no commission to stnla)s (recruiters) , 

3 gardens who want such labourers 
should send tirdais expressly for this kind of 
recruits and notify the Local Agents so that 
advances to tiniar* may be cut down consider- 
ablr 

4 there vnll be less medical chains , 

•) Assam Labour Board’s coes should be 
reduced to one fourth * 
if this IS done, much of tho recruiting 
expenses will be saved If people go up and 
find the garden a place where earning le easy 
and work plentifuX not have too many 
physical break-downs and too many deaths, 
they will certainly not like to go back 
home for an extremlv bitter struggle for 
ciisteoee But if they fiud the garden a place 
of a dilTcrvnt kind, they should certainly want 
to go back home 

It IS strange that a labourer returned from 
the ganlco as a 'name cut,^ f r , returned home 
not to go up again, never tells his fellow men 
aav bappv news about the place Most of 
them sav it is a place where people may live 
somehow hand to mouth, ^an somehow 
in'm.vge to keep body and soul togetlier, but 
«uflcr fmm sickness most often 

A i»/* who J\a.« Xsd.r.p -ip Ao ?Vi? 

Estate (Smgloo Tea Company) lu Siboagar 
(-Vs^uni) when a mere child came back to his 
owu village a* a ‘name cut’ (he -aid with ptr- 
missioa from the manager) after U or 7 years. 
He staved at home for 10 or li year® and went 
up to the Bhurbhuna T 11, Cachar (Ry 
btvtovn, Snjuangal), as that was a year of 
«oareitv amounting to famine Ho Came back 
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home igam after 3 or 4 j ears and romamed at 
home for another 10 or IJ jears Then again 
ho went up to Sanchowra f E (\hnag»r), 
Sjlhct, as there Mas again famine m his> 
district. He remained in the abo\c tta oatatc 
ior about b years and this time ho came bick 
not to go up again Ills sou, who was born on 
a tea estate, does not like the idea of going to 
a tea plantation at all 

From this statement, an idea may bo 
formed that a man goes up to a tea garden 
when conditions of hi ing are extreme in his 
district and longs to return home always 
He returns homo at the «.arlic8t opportuoity 
and docs not go up again till circumstances 
do not compel him to do so If ho tcmaiua 
tlirro years oil garden, lie stays at homo for 
ten years, perhaps to recoup and regain Ins 
fonnor health His son, wlio was bom 
and brought up on an estate, is not wdliug 
at all to go up to a garden o\ cu though ho 

f eta only ono meal a day M hy is this ? 
a it duo to unattiactwcncaa of the garden 
and constant sickness of the body and 
ill treatment of tlid managers ? 

If the tea planters want sincerely to 
mimmizc their expenses, if at least they want 
not to increase them, they would have to look 
to their recruiting oi^aiiization They have to 
spend so much to get labour that it is almost 
an impossibility for them to look to the welfare 
of their labourers to that extent which is 
essential If tliey could save part of this 
money, they could have been able to make 
work on the garden more attractive 

A surpnsing feature of the 'axe’ is that 
whenever necessity for reduction arises, 
saijenec servuses ate sAldnu:. taudhed. Qoiy 
the poorer and the least paid people pay the 
penalty and suffer Without a thorough 
oveThaubng oi their eNtravagant lecrmting 
arrangements, tlie planters say, they cannot 
spend any further on welfare work No top- 
heavy administration can go on indefinitely 
How sentiment quickly evaporates, will 
bo seen from the fact that after a labourer 
IS brought down to the depot of the T D L A , 


parsed and suit up, lie has to go up to the 
garden under oilicial escort of theTDLA, 
right from tho depot to the garden doors, 
tlioiigh ho Ins his own '(irtJat with him, 
who IS an old garden labourer himsolf and, as 
such, knows the route thoroughly No doubt, 
cacort IS given to ivoid ceiiain other matters 
that may happen on tho way, but the chief 
reason is that very soon the labourer may 
rcilizc the cliangcs lie is going to face and 
may try to escape Some do c»capt, vvath 
or without the clothing outfit. But the oilicc 
peons an. an adc junto check on such 
incidents 

It will certainly interest the public, thoso 
who aro in politics and even those who irt 
not, to know how many people and how 
many families Iiavc come back to their homes 
cntichcd with aufEcuut money to settle 
down lu their villages as cultivators, with 
wluch object they do certainly go up 
There ought to be a publication which will 
contain statistics regarding the economic 
position of tho tea garden labourers, tlicir 
wages, matters allcctnig their welfare, standard 
of living, general statciiicut ou earnings, 
expenses and claimants to the aggregate 
income of families, susceptibilities due to 
caste, creed, religion and peculiar provincial 
customs and tendencies of tbo labourers 
Another big question is why are so many 
rccniilcd each and every year Of course, 
there arc so many gardens too But la it due 
to death and constant conhiicmeat of tho 
labourers to the bed aud ho&pitaU that 
dcuiaod constant recruiting and a large 
reserve forte ’ 

An official unbiassed per&on who has 
knowledge of tea labour ought to be 
employed to go round the ^edeus, see things 
porsoually and submit a report He ought 
to get all official help to bo able to deal 
with the question thorouglily Otherwise, he 
wiU not be able to do anything in tlie gardens 
"Who knows if such an inv estigatiou takes 
place, what may not enp up ^ 
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mqra'alON- ox THE BENGAL CRIMINAL LiM AMENDMENT 
DISCU==ION UN ^(gyppLEMENTVRY) BILL 

[ OiMli from Oit prrnou* u$ue ] 


oppotinnity to diNca.i Ttnou* jprori^ions ^shicli hivo 
S^n proinoJK.tM by way of ^rdmancw But when 

t, we jo cct an oppoftnmty now what attitude is tlus 

T- V, iRurm» Non Europeanl House tpuoe to lake op* If we pau this measure 

Mr Jchatisit E undis-niised itnmh w(uit nsu lure we to complain that we hare not 

r Pfttident in these da Ki»en an opportunity to discuss the Ordinances , 

• .«.»-• .c»r» circn an opportunity to i3iscii»' 

..71.1 .t,» ftf the 




Mr Pftsident to be thankful for 

tnzhtfalncsa in h“ to be thankful 

smilV mercies , anil tne nou« dise03iinz 


smilV mercies , and the di9CU3Sintr 

its f ;&f'« 

is ™ ,rsjr^. 

£S o.te'sfs.nbm »E 

the belief llui they are i“‘ha“.lac!? ib.r Dift 
eicept for t^ P^HTo bt Ilonootiwe fnend Sit 

»V“ s-srt. 

?™pi< 

5?. ’.ET.”* bl« 

larlherwicc °i IIoLe h.a cot W 

T'.' "7 it thS rio.i*.onl ol U£^iN> 

consider la ttus it i“« i . to be piscra 

Cnnunat Law Am-ndment \ct we ,ll,uido 

before this llou^ uroTBWns * 'ly Hoooufw 

of the Uouae towards P _ ...j jesierday that 

a!,le fnend sir Oowa^i y« pr^^wn. 

thu Uiwse has no ,{ jb, monswos 

Of tho Bencal Act. I *1^ ““ laced before the House 
of the Ueng^ ^‘^L.JT t\fpri\ * 1 am confident that 


|hrOt.«inances would the rerdiet of the 

diilcreot to what it would be on this tncasure t^a> 

I dc^oiend «ir that erery principle of the Bcnffal 
Cnminal Law Vmendment Act i* peniiwous from 
end to end and we cannot possibly be a party to any 
Si ol tl.“ '« or to'tatfd jLi u ftonl ;; 
miended to supplement the Bencal Act and to help 
the Bencal (roierument whicE has taken I'oweri 
undertbrt \<-i I therefore urge that the f»t duty 
of elected Members of . this House is to rwist 

theee constaot mroails on the liberty of the eubjKt 
and to throw ont this Bill at this stage. (.Vpplause.) 

I cannot apprciaio the argument adranced by my 
HonSie fnend bir Cowas)i JehansM that the 
House has accepted the pnnciple of the Bill and 
therefore even if IM House r^uee at this late slaw 
thaSit^has committed a ^a»e error it cannot rectify 
.*i.N..ir tAAWBSii JehanS* or any other Member iii 


IK'indc&nt Be^ch« coutd not 
sapport to the Bencal trt ,, j,o^i,j,jtbcir support 
the House todsr » .f ^ilTadtheir supiwrt 
a the Bcneal Act, how — 


lhi‘uoi« tSs? y *^%^"?hty"ua^thM‘ s«5^ 
to the Bcneal Act, how ca i fnrlbcrance of the 
10 this Bil which >» hiM heard 
j““‘a^‘''^ut thw House not bemg eie«n an 


that It ha» committed a grave error it cannot rei 

It Is ''ir Lowasji Jehanp' or any other Jleraber 

the House prepared to assert that because an eiTor 
has been committed by accepting the principle of the 
Bill this Hoow w bound to Mrtevere m it T 

Sr Cowasji Jehangir Had the Honourable 
Member been in this Uouje returned from 

Burma a little earlier be would have been a little 
Kiecr than be is today , , 

Mr Jehangir K. Munshi ily Honourable fnend 
Sir Oowasii Jehaagtr IS trying to evade the answer 
to my nucstioa I would again put this simple 
uuesuon to him and would like to have a clear 

aoawer la it his position that even if ttus IIou^ 
has ouule a mistake in accepting the pnnciple of the 
BUI, this lloiisc must persevere m the mistake and 
perpetuate it * I wait for a reply 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir Certainly not. The House 
has always the prmlcgfl and the right to change its 
mind at any moment, but the Uoooumble Jlember 
who has been deliberately absent from this Honourable 
House hu no tight to criticiie it on the third 

Jehangir K. Munshi I am thankful to m> 
Honourable fnend Sir Cowasji Jehangir that he has 
riven bis opinion now in unequivocal language 
Therefore 1 do uow tell every ^ferabe^ of the House 
on the authonty of my Honourable fnend sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (laughter and cheers) that whether he sat 

on the Select Committee or not and whether he 
was present in this House or not when this Bill was 
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of this, the liamU of the Cioveniment of Burma w^e 

strcngULcncd and I must pay a tribute to tne 
Gorcriunent of Burma that they displays a very 
humane attitude touaids the pohlical detenus 
(applause) and the obstruction came from tiie 
Goremment of Bengal 

Mr “s ( ^[itra Quite corrett , 

Air Tchangir k Aliinsbi I uiU guc the House 
a blight illustration Tliese unfortunate men tm 
piison^ uilhout a trial nobody knows for what 
oiience, wanted to have an exercise a little harmlMs 
csercisc They wanted to play ping I>o^ f 
asked for two ping pong balls (laugnter) To multi 
millionaires like my UonoiirablL friends Sir Cowaeji 
Jehangir and Air II P Alody the cost of two pmg 
pong balls may be negligible, but the Goyernmem 
of UengoA took a difterent view (Laughter ) 1 mn 
not an authority on pmg-pong but I understanu 


refened to the gdcct Commiltet if he now lecU that 
the House has eommittevl an error whether it is a 
grave error or a slight enor in allowing this Bill to 
go to bdect Committee let him now acetify that 
error AVc cannot periietuate an error of this kind 
ind thus do grave injustice to Bengal ( Applaust-) 
kssurQuig for the nxomeiit that this Uouac i» not 
going to refuse consideration of this Bill but that it 
j8 goin- to consider the Bill later on clause by 
claiioc — I liope this will not happen — but on that 
svRsuroyUon I bholl now try and deal with the object 
underlying clause i of the Bill lu this connection 
I may mention that in Alarch lO'^G I moved in the 
Burma Legislative Council in the course of the dis 
cussion of the Budcct Deraanda for Grants that the 
Demand under the^cad jails and convict betUemenla 
be reduced by Ra lOCT and to ijiiole Irom my own 

speech in the Burma I egislative Council The object — — ^ . 

of the raoiioa was to condemu the cruel and pcmia my Hoiiourable fneiid Air Arthur ilooro is , 

ous svstem of exiling political prisoners and political he will ivrobably be able to give the Uouse tne 

'• ■’ — - precise cost of two piog pong balls But whatever 

that may be wilh a view to decide whether these 
very d^gecous men should be allowed these most 
dangerous wcajxms m the shajw of two pmg po^ 
bolls considerable correspondcuce I am 
passed between the Government of Bengu ^d 
Governmeot of Burma and a very high 

C ilice oJBcer— I am told it was the Deputy Insp^wr- 
eneral of Police Bengal— came all the way from 
Beugal to Burma to decide whether these uofortun^ 
men impneoncd without a trial should bo 
with two ping pong balls and whether they shouia 
be allowed to indulge m this dangerous paatime 
(Laughter and Cheers f 

I am glad my tiooourabJe friend, Sir Cowasji 
Tebaogir is laughiim Amusing as Sir 

—>4 MV bv wMoviv Mxv w>isv.v„v4, uj Jchon^f msy Upd it I do hopc that he will 

if our Honourable friend Sir James Crerar were to give serious consideration to this aspect of the 
give an assurance that they would receive the same question AVhat is going to happen to these politico 
treatment and that they would have creatci) for detenus when they are taken away from Ben^l nun 


detenus from ludia and incarcerating them 
Burma Today we are faced with the same problem 
lasted of removing them from Beu^ to Burma, 
the Government of India and the Government of 
Bengal as they arc at present advisal intend to exile 
them to Ajmer But 1 must impress on the House 
that what we heard from the fcout Treasury Benches 
IS no expression of intention A mans mtentioo can 
change, and so can a Governments uiieQUon 

change and instead of the prisoners being 
removed from Bengal to Ajmer they can bo 
removed elsewhere, if powers are taken under 
this Bill I^y Honourable fnead bir Cowasji 
Tehangir expressed grave concern yeeterday as to 
the conditions to which these unfortunate persons 
might be subjected if they ore removed from Bengal 
and he tried to console hia conscience by saying that 


them m whatever place they may be confined the 
same conditions as prevail in Bengal then Sir 
> Cowasji Tehangir himself would see no objection to 
iAause2 Now Sir. let us examine the provisions of 
clause 3 in tbo light of post expencnce. AVbcn I 
made that motion in the Burma Legislative Council 
sue years ago, my Honourable friend Air 8 C 
Mittw was lowguvshvng in a jail in Itwmva. With 
him were Air iMibosh Chander Bose and about half 
a doren other political detenus Of course, they were 
all taken away without a tnal and incarcerated in 
Burma for a ronsidcrable jveriod. None of them 
knew 1 luu afraid my Honourable friend Mr Milra 
ivtn now docs not know (or wiiat otrenre ho won 
taken away to Burma an 1 kij( there. Ixt us now 
uaminc the attitude of the ( ovcminent of Jtrngal 
at that time towards these jxibtical Ictciius l.et 
ibe House rcii ember that ihcss iinfortuoau* min 
were lakai away wiibout a tnal ai 1 kcj t id Bnrma 
fur n tong jxnoil These unfortunate nun who 
hai to sjund a Ung time in Burma in imj nsoament 
made ecrt-iin dei and» Those demand* were Icgili 
mate demands they win reasonable demands but 
I) c (fovinimciit of Bengal doe* not think lU Ibe 
winw wav as ni> HenouraUc fnind fvr 
JtJangir ihmks it Ihmight lUite ditTirtnlly Ihe 
nwult was that my Honoural le fnen 1 Air *4 t 
'^tll^a and olbtn Jouded lo go on hnngcr alnkc. 
If I remcinlxir rij Uy th<y win. m bunuer slnle 
wluD luy inoUou was moved ii ihc Bunns Legislative 
(luudi and corned in that Council A* a n-euit 


kept under the custody of another Government aud 
that other Government has got to face hunger strisCT 
aud that other Government has got to take all tbe 
odium and unjxipulanly and that oilier Goveruui^ 
cannot afford to tell the detenus We ore prepared 
lo wncede your reoeonable demands but the Govern 
ment of Bengal will not agree. They can only 
Bsy It cannot be done. 

Aly Honourable fnen 1 Air is G. Alitra and Mr 
hubhaab Cbaiider Bose and others who were tben 
III a Bumm jail n.ski'd for certain facilities for 
worship Of course, that also was a very serious 
matter from the Bengal Covemimnts point of view 
l» it ngbt argued the (tovernmciil oi Bengal that 
a man who has been impnsoned without Inal should 
be alloMid to worship ( od 7 Un this guesUon also 
1 am told there was volummois correspondence 
VI lU t>aid by highly paid olhcials from Bengal to 
Iturraa and ultimately the aiigUsC Goicniment of 
Bengal cnniolid these hum in bemg* the right to 
worship f od nicording to their own rihgoon m ibcir 
own way It w is h gucat «>neos>ion fTio argument 
that the (ovirnment of Bci gal i-onstniitly adduced 
WHS that It was the (■ounimuit of Bengal who had 
to \ ay for the uj kvcji of then; priBonirs and ihotforo 
It «a* the (lovcrniiicnt of Bcngul who had th« 
nglil to dm Ic in what way the detenu* should Inc 
and It wa* the (>OTcmmciit of IVngal who would 
dccilo lo wltat dtsciiluie the detmus alvouUl be 
BulhiclDl N)w. Kr in new of ihi* pant cxiicrJento. 
1 for one would not tnisl any jower of tins kind 
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M the tiovcrnmeui of I>en„il ( Vppl»o*e.) My 
Honounblc {rieQd bir Cowa.Mi Jehaosir a^ked fM 
ta tsaarsQce, bat vbo can stic m assUruRce uoir 
'•hch will liare a bindioj; cilect on the (loremokcnt 
of BoQcal f I hopi^ that my Ifonourabte friend 
’'ir Cowasji Jeha^ir with his keen conscien'sj will 
Utufy himself that whit I hare related here wdl 
not be perpetrated a^am befon. he sires hr* tappivt 
to aay pfOTisioa of thi< Bill 

Now bit corniiiK to clause t this chtase has 
Caused a great deal of coacern erea to the dndepcadcat 
Party It naturally would Hat my Honourable 
fncnj, feir Brojendra tiH Muter m hu briltiant way 
has dealt with it Vs 1 understood it his aii,aine&t 
eomea to this, that there may he occasions on whuh 
claui> 4 ss It stands will Im held io be uUm rtret 
of the inherent powers of a High Court Beini, 
M'fro rim of the inherent po rer of a Uish (Vurt 
it Will naturally be nalunda it bo, Nw R L, Milter 
tells the Ooposition why worn about something 
which IS rejuudant and ultra rtrea and which any 
Judge of a High Court will hold to be alira rices 
and brush aside i But if that is bO. why keep it 
1 1 the RiU at all * C iher the High Court wdt nate 
the power to interfere or iiiU not hare the power to 
laterfcnt It ta sp ta of ilau e 4 the High Coact wiU 
hate the power to interfere, clause 4 should go sow 
Why should we enact a farce * If by reason of 
eUnse 4 the High Court is depnied of the power 
of lotetfcrcsoe, then that u a clause to which this 
House even as at preacat con'tituted will I tiope 
itecer be a party (Vpptsiie.) 

Oif Vbdar Rahtia Sir we are not cooccraed 
at pcOBenl in discuisiDg the menu of the Bengal 
ket and I think the debate tus beca proloogcd 
^agh to justify ns now in eonhning ouraelsee to 
the scry short ixunts that arne. First of all t 
wish to taVo up the lumtion of law which baa 
MQ dealt with by the Honourable tbe Law 
jfember that u to say Wause 4 of the Ddh tVberw 
IS the uecestiitT for euaccins that tho aptdicaiion 
of section 4Jl shoul I ha barred cut * As I 
Uoderstuod the Law Mimb t the reason be gate 
was that an;uinen(s sii„ht be raeied in ooott 
that the lli|,li Court can oidiiu^y interfere in the 
ease of men detauiol under tbe Bengal Act under 
discuasion It IS Io clear ap any doubts cw 
ambigailica ou that poult that it has been found 
uixiMsary, aceocdiQg to him to put this ctau>e 4 to 
the 1 lU. Now ^ir if rou look at the lUU lUell 
what it says is this 

'Hie poxers conferred by laaliou 4JI of the Code 
of Cnmiual I’TOcedurc shall not Ub eaerciscd in 
reejiect of aor (terson arrestnl ro ninitted to or 
diiaiucd la custod) under the local Vet or lbs local 
let as supjItcQditcxl by this VcL'* 

Therefore the arvumeiit »ocms to lie that il aoy 
i>eri«i) has been illo-aJIv dcsaiuvd, (ben tbe ilicb 
Court s jiowers of lutirfcrcrci. are not taken away 
That I unWrstand is (he arviimenl of the Honourable 
the Law tfember bovauie cUu»e 4 sajs “detained 
in lualody under the local Vet Now 1 a>k li it 
was uccossary at alt to insert r]sit-« 4 to mnme 
dou1>ts as n^ards the scope of ih^ powers of tbs 
Uigh t-oort. then irbr not al-o mate il clear that 
lu case the procedure laid dean in the Bcoital Vet 
asrrvartsUie talcuion of these per»0J<.— what 
lcn.al OoTernruent has got to Jo and what the 
Judgcii hare got to do— has bcou disrivaried that 
in those cases ilie Hi-h Court has the powM Io 
mterfere and to ord r the rr!ea.-)e of the met from 


custody * cutU) 'sir if one is necessary so is the 
Other and I ask the Honourable the Law ^Icmlier 
and tbe Hononralile the Homo Momber to coosidcr 
this as othermse we shaU be obhg^ to throw out 
clause 1 of the BiU. ft is not re^y necessary 
VU sorts of arguments may bo adcaiiced but it is 
for the High Court to decide whether an ar„umcut 
13 sound or not If a particalar arffUioent nould 
fuit b« a sound argument then why make am 
pmvuioo against it at all f Jhat is the dilGeulty 
wears fbelmg Me think clause 4 is unneces ary 
and if U u unnecessary aa the Honourable the 1 aw 
Member himself must recc^jiuze. then why have it 
at oU * If tbe finds it necessary to keep it there 
ui order to remore any doubt Chen (here oU|.hc to 
be a clause or proriso to the CiTect that in casi, the 
procedure laid down by the Legislature in the Bengal 
Act IS not obserred. then the Huh Court has tbe 
itnht and power to interfere 


The Honourahte eir Brojendra SCtter sir may 
I ansser the Uonourabla Member? Ordinanly the 
High Court has plenary power* of interreiitin i In 
so far as yon expressly (ate away tho power the 
ILgh Court loses iiower to that extent but the 
rcaulusry power » always with (be Hi,.h Cbiirt 
Therefore if a case dost uot come uitbin ths sttiit 
wording of clause 4 ibe High Court would still have 
tbe power 

^■r Vbdur lUhim Then why not make thu 
cUar* That out position 

The lloiouralle e-ir Brojendra Mittcr I <houli 
hare tboogbi it was clear enough 

Sir Vbdar Bahiis Vos take the Jicagaf ict 
''ecuoo 9 of tbe Act says that witluo one month 
from tbe date of chs order the oucerui facta and 
cirrumilanccs la ihe poises ion of Oorernment will 
be placed before tbe Judges and the Judges will 
have to pass an order bupjiosing no such cudsoM 
or facts hod been placed betoro them and no such 
order has been pasvcd. surely the High Court 
ou bt to hare the power to interfere, otherwise the 
whole (hiag IS a farce That is the i^at 
Gorernment can without observing iU« procedure 
of the Act St all deta n any person m custody as 
It Uuoks bt aod the lli^h (jourt canuot interfere 
It is admitled — 1 take it as an admission ou thu 
port of tbe Low Member— that the insezlioa of chase 
4 u> tbe Bdl WM not necessary If however it be 
aoessary, then I say that there ought to be a 

piovL-o as I have s iggcsted namely tbst in t-u-e 

Ihe proceduTe laid down m ihe Vet has not beeu 

observed the order of the Gofcrnnicnt shall be 

sit aide and tho Ili^h Comt Bhould be at hlicrtv 
to order the ndrase of the di-tenu. 

Sir the other nuesuou is regarding the i mp.r 
tmitment of the piTsoas lent in cusMclr Gorten 
■sent ought to reraemWr all the lime that these 
are DM a»n«s tl»«e »tv oot enmiaali who iaie 
beeo Coond to be gujty after a proper Inal They 
hare not had an oppor unity of b^g tried in 
court at pareollv because the evidence ava Ublo would 
(Mbe sttfli knt to jisUfyaoy court in connciiov 
them, kt best they^ are mere suspetts. aoj 

may be saspccted who are perfectly mna-cot. 

IKrwKis ooDviUed of Cfions. They ehould not he 
T«t to any nnocc^iaiy Urdships, and I ibmfc the 
UooOCiraUe the Horae Meinber himcclf more ihan 
of the dehjte that there has bSn 
on tliB i til aoRuted the Hoa-e that he would do all 
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tliat waa iieces«ary m order to see that no unaeccssiry 
hardships -were inflicted. I believe I am correct 
m statW this as the position taken op by the 
Honouiame ‘Member It that is so, all that « 
needed is that ve should have a proper assurance 
that what the Honourable Member has said will be 
carried out There is a great deal of feeling on 
this side of the House that though assurancca are 
given It IS not always that those asaurancea are 
translate into action by the subordinate executive 
authorities or even by the Local Government 1 
understand that niles fiave been already framed by 
the local Government under this Act. and that they 
were shown to members of the ^tect Committee. 
But others ha\e not had the advantage of seeing 
them, and I am told that they were marked as 
confldeattal It does not seem clear to me why the 
rules enacted under an Act should be treats as 
confidential at all We ought to have those rules 
before us and ue ought to be satisfied that they are 
really proper rules Ordinarily any tides framed 
under an Act are pubhshed in the gazette, so that 
the public may know not only what the enactment 
is but the mica which are part of that enactment 
Any rules framed under an Act arc part of the 
legi'^lation itself and I do not think there is any 
lustification for treating any such rules as confidential 
If wo see the rules that are framed then in that 
case many of the difficulties that ae are cxpenencing 
on this side of the House would be removed 

Specific questions have beeu raised os regards 
the food of these detenus and also ibeir general 
treatment— mtemews and matters of that nature. 
XoW) there ought to be no difficulty in directing 
by rules that the food which these detenus are 
accustomed to in their own province should be 
supplied to them as far os possible. There ought to 
be no difficulty about that. The same os regards 
interviews As regards interviews I quite recognize 
that It may not be possible to allow too many inter 
news, especially having regard to the distance from 
Bengal of the place where they imII be incarcerated 
But I am certain that many at any rate of these 
pnsincra belong to rather poor families , and it would 
ue uiilictuiR very gicst haToship on those families if the 
Government did not make some special provision for 
payment of travelling ollowauces to some friends or 
relations of the detcous for say, two or three tunes a 
year 1 do not think the cost iiould be too much 
at any rate the mle ought to lay down that Govern 
ment will provide all reasonable faciliUca to the 
relations of the detenus to visit them at proper 
intervals 

Then os reimrils i.ejicral treatment, I should like 
to say one thing I know some time ago a Jail 
Committee was appointed in order to introduce reform 
in the administration of jails [and] a report was issued 
It was a very large volume and contains very vainable 
and interesting sncgestions in order to bring the jail 
administration in India into the line with mc^cm 
ideas I bdicve all I.ocal (lOvcrnmcnts were asked to 
consider the proposals and considerable headway was 
mode by the Local Goicmmcnta in respect of the 
caTrving out of those proposals, ^ily fnend ilr Mitiu. 
cited some cases id which theold jail rules «mc 
certainly very much out of dale, and politick 
pnsoncra and other prisoners of Ibcir statna 
Itit that the enforcement of some of those nilia 
were of an cxtnmciy humiliating character He 
RitntioDtd tspccudly the rule rfprdmg salotiog 
certain officials as .Sirfar ana what he caUcu 


the latnne parnde.’ I think the Uonouroble the 
Home ilemher and other occupants of the Treasury 
Beuches will realize that in the case of those detenus 
espocudl), jail rules of this class can serve no good 
purpose at -^1 on the other hand, it must result in 
a great deal of mischief if any humiliating rules are 
enforced These political detenus after all are not 
convicts they are not criminals and whatever offence 
they may be suspected of is of a political nature, and 
it cannot be desirable and it cannot be in the intcresis 
of good Government or in the interests of jau 
adipinistration that they should be put to any 
unnecessary humiliation I am perfectly sure the 
Hououmble the Home Member will see the advisabi' 
lity— at least I hope so— of providing by rules under 
the Act that anv rules of Jail disciphne which are 
imsiutable for political detenus should not be applied 
in their case. I think if the rules are so fram^ as 
to satisfy those conditions, the opposition that there is 
on this side of the House will be very much 
mitigated 

These are therefore the two points before the House 
whether it is necessary to retain clause 4, and if ao, 
whether a proviso should not be added to the tfwt 
suggested m one of the amendments, and the other 
IS that the rules should definitely provide ensuring 
proper treatment ns regards food and as regards 
discipliQo, and all that, of the political detenus If 
the Govcmmenl Benches are prepared to accept our 
views on these tno points I beheie there will not be 
much opposition to the Bill. 

ilr it. S Sarroa (Nominated Non official) Mr. 
President, a thief after climbing up a cocoanut tree 
for the purpose oi stealing a few cocoanuts, suddenly 
realued that the owner of the tree was coming aud 
therefore started climbing down He Mas cbaliongM 
by the owner and ask^ " What ore you doing f" Tin 
said, ‘I went up to cut grass for my cow” The 
owner told him, 'But grass docs not grow on cocoanut 
tree.” And the thief said That is why 1 camo- 
doMU One is reminded of this story after the 
explanation we hc.ard this morning: from Sir Han 
Sing Gour Why did he go to ^cct Cbmmittcef 
For the purpose of improving the Bdi so as to make 
itacceptahle to the people of this country and acceptable 
to the Members of this House. If it is not so now, 
then wby did he si 'n it ? Because he says he could 
not do anything else as ho was Chairman of the 
Committee and had to take an impartial view Then 
why docs he come down and oppose U now f 
Because he says ho does not hie the face of 
this Bill It IS something like the logic 
of Gie roan who climbed the cocoaout tree. I 
wish that the Uonourahle gentleman hod 
shown gicatec courage of conviciioo and not oUowdf 
himself to be bullied into an nbjcct surrender by the 
rank and file of bis party I was myself present oa 
a member of the celect Committee and I exactly 
knew the uorluig of the mind of bir Han bincn 
iGour. Ho himself said that the only pnnciplo 
involved in this Bill was to pva jioirer to the Ikngal 
Government for the transfer of pnaouers from Bengal 
to out^e jails, and when certom nmendmenta wefo 
pri^tFOu, AS for instance, the question of travelling 
allowance and thmes like that, U was not Sir .lames 
Ctevar but vt was Sit llaii binth Gour who poinlivl 
out 

Mr D K. I.ahiri Chaudhuiy (Bengal Land- 
holders) On a j>omt of order, bir Is the Honour- 
able Mcmlicr entitled to diseuas the nroccedinirs of 
htlcct Committees f 
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Mr Pre»d«-ai (Tlje IlotiouriUe -jr Ibnlum 
I^imtooU) No he i» net 

Mr It " -irmi I %-a nol diicusiuii: the 
I ro oi the c^lect Committee but I fioil ih«I 

mm/ tb that banncne>l m the Sltet Oomnuitce 
bare been said in tnu Hoii>e Vn^hotr nil I want 
to u this that Sir Han ''lORb Gour bimtelf 
felt that those amendments nhirh srire prasol cooM 
not fora part and paretj of the i>Jl and «c artepieU 
b i en^'zrstion os an expert lawyer VII he vanted 
vas tmit the suzi^estiOQ tor imnrorm^ the ainmmes 
of prisoners transfiritd to plaica outeide Itcn^'s) 
should be embodied in some form or other and 
Mr Mitra and other tnemU agreed with him on the 
point VU that ibep said «aa that Ikneal pnsoncra 
when transferred to other jaiU outside Itenj^ must 
hare all the eoaditioas nreralent lo Ikneal jads and 
if those conditions were tulflUed and if an assurance 
to that eSect was forthcommf; the; would be ajrrceable 
to this measure. I ihioh area in the first stage of 
the debate on this Dill tiro weehs bach the lioooor 
ah'e the Home ^temlxr said that as far as possihte 
the; would see to it that these prtsonm ate not 
subjected to hard hips which in a new |l*tre they 
would be put r& Now if those conditioos are fulfilled 
and if an assurance of the hind that m asked for by 
my fneed "ir Haii '•i lah and his fneods is forth 
comuiir I do not see any reason why there abookl be 
anr opposition to (he Dill before the Home Rot 
with retard to the question of traielhog allowance 
to reltfirce of detenus to which ''ir Vbdar Imhint 
drew the aiieniton of the House I think '^ir 
ffononnile 3fvis>iers rauat take it though it m an 
nnplea. ant thins to say it that ]sil u after all a jail 
with all Its hardships an I when a pnsoncroi detenu or 
whoever it is goes to lail he oui,l t to know that he 
(s going to tail and not to hii father m hiwa house 
(Laughterl be cannot bate all the amcnniee there. 
Then with regard to qiestion of inreiliag allowance 
th&c arc two tioiQts wfuib I want to place before the 
Iloa e hm n the tiueetjoa oi cosr and I do not 
ihina the D^sal GosemiDent «iih lU 2 ernes deficit 
will be able to accept this svcca<tioa anl iKcoidly 
the very ohlccC of this } articular Ddl is as far as 
possible to di-courage lootact of the detenus wiib the 
outi de world so that the terronst mosemcnl might 
coUap-e and one of the means by which this contact 
u estaUi>bed IS ly frequent inCeiriews Tberctorr 
if GoTemiucnC do not accept th s condition that is to 
say to pay the tiarellics allowances they will be 
iwtfcctly right 

Then Sir before 1 conclude I should like to mase 
a (lenioaal esplanation with rcgird to a matter (hat 
was mentioned rigardiog myself at the lost alage of 
the debate on ihs lucslion iV ith reference lo a ram 
cuiar statement that I made regarding the Leader of 
the independent i arty ho useil a itiotig e^pret* oa 
against me an 1 said that what f stated waa ahsolate 
falsehood Ml that I said was as will be clear from 
the otticial report of the Assembly debates that there 
was a mmonr that bcraO'C bis particular policy waa 
not spproTcil he was asked to resign The rnmoiir 
m ght t>e true or not but to say that wl at I said 
was abMlute falsehood is nuiic unworthy of a leader 
f>( his io«ition but the way in which "-ir Vbdar 
luihim hirnself slated the case prored tbat thne was 
some truth in thsi That reminds mo of a story 
Two frien Is were irouig skmg a toad one had ■<«»ie- 
tb Dg m his jiocket and th^ were waylaid When 
tlifT were questioned if Ihey bad anything wtb (Hein 
one fc’low said ~1 bate nothing wiih me wLte 
37—0 


the other fdlow feanng tbat wmctbing might happen 
to him promptly toak out what he haa in his (xickct. 
ho Uu> resignation is somcthini’ like that. W ben the 
object of your policy in a particular portfolio is not 
approrol cy your fellow colleajjues or oy thi, heal of 
the adointatratioo it is not the unpleasant iwrtion of 
It tbat yon pre up, but it is tho olficc that lou pro 
up. Then bir 1 hare also to say Ibis that N,r Vbuur 
Juhim field out a threat unworthy of a big leader, 
that if nominatcil Memliers arc allowed to say things 
tchicb are in the confidence of Government he would 
himself be (dil ged to come out with th nga that hate 
actually hapi«aeil 

Mr Proiident (The Honourable air Ibrahim llahim 
toolaj The Hononrablo Member is too long in his 
personal explanation 

tfr R ‘-anna f do not want to say anycbiug 

(The Vssembly then adjoumoi! for Lunch till 
Twenty Five Minutes Past Two of the Clock. 

The Vssmul ly re-assemhln! after Lunch at Twenty 
Five VCnules Past Two of the Clock, Mr Prisidcni 
m the Chair ) 

Vtr C C Ibswos It IS perhaps natural that m a 
naucr of tbia kind the discussion should be swayed 
to a large extent by sentimeat. It js also perhaps 
oaiurai that the discussion should hsve rangra over 
a ouch wider fivld than the immediate issue before 
the House It u> just as well that this should bo so 
because I wish my (nen U on the Treasury Denches 
to rcnlisc that in ms tert which miotve tho Lberty of 
the sulject all sections of the House fcal almost 
equslU »tro4gl> The Honourable tho Law Member 
has staled that provisions like ibcwe which >ou find 
embodied in (he Doigal ( nminal I.aw Amendment 
Act or u the Mate ) nsoners Itcgulalions are not 
liked by anybody that they arc abhorrent as much to 
the olficiats as to the non-otEciaU The only difierence 
IS this that while the ofiicials professing their 
al bonenev for such measures do not hesitate to take 
art 00 which appears lo be somewhat mconsistcot 
with Ibtir ptolcs^ions the non-ofCcials on Lhc other 
haod not bang oppressed with the sense of rcsponii 
iHbty which weigh* upon my friends oo the other side, 
are in a positioo to lake a more detached view of 
Uiiogs all the same a view which deserves much 
more considcTBiion on that very account aod I claun 
that (he attiinde which nooKilIIicial Sfembers of the 
House lake up deserv® to be treated with the utmost 
sympathy by Members of the Government if for no 
other reason than that the victims or tbc would be 
vKtiisv of such meisiires are or will ha persons 
bclongiog lo our own kith and km Me realire, all of 
119 (be situation in which the C ovemment find them 
selves at tho present moment We realize their 
mbsmisviDsuls. Wo rraliro that Iha attempts winch 
ihev have so far made have m many instauees faded 
and iherefote it i* that they are asking for more 
powers We concede quite frankly that id asking for 
more powers they are acting from the brat of moiim 
VVe are not impugning their ho w fuUt at all Vil the 
same as rfprtMntativea of the people it is out duty 
to tdl the trovernmeat what tho people fed almut 
such nunsures It u our luty to warn the n of the 
dangers that are inseparabte from action such w» they 
want to lake Recognumg iho aifficullirs of the 
stu-itoa soire of us may lie prejmiod to concede 
drastie arbitrary powers to the executive, but more 
tbaa the csisrcoce of such powers the darger comes 
from the way m which those nnxer* are actually 
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.dm^tcroJ TU.. ... po>„l I d»,™ .0 "‘'rtf 

impress uiion my tnends on the other side— Jhii m mode m tho .fail (^uiicil bid on 

flpi% mg tho proMsions of enactments liLe these thw the lU approval of this 

should iTx to‘ temper justice luth meres they should more S friend Mr 

try to softcu the ncours of such reprcssiTO mcasuRS it nm DorJble for us to orerlool 

tJ much ns possible, they should try to “ulopt M» '*”"**i‘ Tbo« who^ were unmanly 

altitude of humanity lUmeml«r that the j>cr^ons that fact ‘‘^bgcthcr Tho« n-Binaire 

who are to be dealt with under this \el or under j.j^so at least on t 

corresponding Rcgulatons ire persons who hare not enactment of this Lind *,*^^> 4 ' ,v „ nas.scd the 

been placed Wore ncourt of law aiidfound gmlty Tbit ^nsions first of all in IJ-o whe that 

makes a good deal of dubTcnce If we were dcaUng Rengal Let of & r. m UW, 

with persons whose innlt bad been cstabhshol in a measuiB wis ro-cnaclcd , 5' tha \?t was 

court of law after projicr trial one could uti Icrsland “"iwt ^l^nOirmcd There 

and one eould also reconcile oneself to the fact that again ojicndl for I ,,0 

they should be depnred of their li^rties to a certain 'r»* strong opposition f™”*,,”,?” ® , „._pj br au 
extent Lftci all people must bo prepared u> take doubt but still the iimendmi, Ih I , ? 

the couscfiucuccs of their actions and it is useless to orerwbetramg majonti That is a tact “ lo-norc 

expect that life m jail should be quite at pleasant oa portanee which as I haie sa , .»,« llnnac will 

hfUthome. llut&ir I submit that, when you are aUo,.ether Thit being so ^ 

dcabng with penona as regards whom it has lit to •** }'‘“**^“*^ ”* “'4 j ^„c,n*nniif,n It 

be estabiisbea tbit they arc guilty you should certainly when it «s inritisd to take it iiito 
try to dilFercntiate their cases from those of persons 'S the duty of the Uoiiso to sec P “ ,vv.^ible 

who have been found guilts after projKf trial Silua mto shape so as to mike it as acceptable as j 
tions may arise, situations do arise, and I am prciiarcd to popular opinion On abstract ground ‘-1 , 

to coacole that a situation has arisen when the ourselves to this prmciplo ot 

executive feel bouud to take action upon mere sosui or detention without Inal That w a tunua 
cion But such suspicion must be founded on rcaso objection but although wo might record our pro 
tialia grounds bnfortnnatclx it is our czimnaico here our prole&ts are bound to be Vw*^{ji4.h»iirtn* 
that the sources of information on which tho Goicni cannot by our vote touch in any way Ino Keguta 

menl find themselvw compelled to net arc not alwaai which are there already W 0 cannot by our vo 
above reproach ff we could be satisfied that touch the Bengal \cl which is on tho btaiutfrow 
Government were always well ser\<^ by their of the local Council Wo can only xotco our pw« 
agents then possibly much of the obioclion to and our opinion We can by our vote snow wu 
measures like these from the popular «ido would exactly wo feel and tbnk nbout imesisurcs of tm 
have been taken away Unfortunately that is kind but it is net jiossiblc for us to remoro luw 
not so There have been numerous instances both obnoxious Lets and Iteguhtions “Om the »tnw« 
recently and in years gone by when miscamagcs book Therefore, as practical men at the ptw» 
of justice of the gravest character have been brought moment when we are faced with a suppiemenian 
to light We in Bengal yet remember that nolonous Bill like the one before us I submit that we ougus i 
case of the Suidhuialas There xvero two 9iM<Mi«io/as try our very best to see that it does not go beyonu 
m Baukuro. One of them was wanted There were the lengths to which it must go. , . 

two of them with the same name. The police did Sit, what are the principles of this measure « 
not know what to do They took both mto custody I concave them they are two One i» about tm 

aud then after several weeks they found it nceossorv transfer of detenus from Bengal to another 
to discharge both of ibem 1 Well Sir I am remmded and the other is the taking away of the ngnt 01 
of a passage in a speech xvhich was delivered by tho Aniias cor/»« W'lth your permusion I proj»»0 
Into Sir Bash Bihan Ghosh referring to measures of take the second point first, but m order that my 
this description I suppose he was referring to fnaids might apprecuite exactly how tho matter 
Regulation III of 1818 and the learned doctor point stands U is necessary that they should be acquamtea 
ed out that it recalled tho simple rule which lounil a little more fully xvilh the details of the primary 
favour in an ancient Scotch border town The legislation the Act of 1930 which w as passed by the 
formality of a trial was not dispensed with only that Bengal Council Sir the Bengal Cnminal Law Amend 
it ti^k^plaee after execution Here in the case of the ment Act of 1930 contains two important operative 

seebons seebons 2 and 4, and there is a diilErcnce 
between the two and Honourable ''lembera of this 
House sho lid know what that ditterence is If y0!| 
turn to section 2 you find it provides this I wui 
place before you the amended section, the section m 

, _ ^ jw.. cKKx^ ft now stands or will stand shortly after the amend 

a way that me seventy of the punishment may not ing Bill has received the assent of the Govenior 


. ... a result of that enquiry both had to be dis 

charged So, I say there ore those inherent dangers 
arising from the character of the agents whom 
Government have to rely upon Therefore I sav 
proceed cautiously, and proceed if you must m su<^ 

a way that the sev^"*’' ■'* ‘V— 

be greater than it 

I am quite prepared to recognize the fact that so 
far as the present Bill is concerned it is a supple- 
mentary piece of legislation As I myself had oocasiOD 
to i»int out when the Bill was bemg r^erred to a 
Select Committee the main enactment was passed by 
tho Bengal Legislative Counal when that fy i na l 
^enacted for a further period of five years the 
\ct ot iy_o and I may also inform Uononiable 
Members to-day that only recently last month the 
Bengal Legislative Council pissed an amcn.i.ng Vet 


It says this 

Where »n tAo opinion of the Local Oorerniiient 
there ate reasonable grounds for believiDg that any 
pereoQ — 

( 1 ) IS a member of an association of which the 

S * :ts and methods include the commission of any 
ce included in the first Schedule ot the doing of 
any act with a view to interfere by violence or threat 
of violence with the administration of justi — 

(u) has been or is being uistigated — 


controlled 
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by a mtmbtf of any sovh as‘ociatioQ miJi a Mew 
to ibe commission ot any such offence or let , or 
tm) has done or is doiii^ any act to a» lat Ute 
operaiious of any such association the Local Govern 
iiicnt may by order in wntme give all ot any of 
the following dirccUOQS namely that such jiersOB — 

(a) shall notify his residence and any change of 
residence to such autiioniy ns may be specihed u 
the order , 

(t) shill report hiin»clf to the pohea in sneb 
manner and at such penods as may he so speoffed 
(r) shall coednet himscif in *iicD manner or abstain 
from sneh acts as may be so specified 

(d) shall resile or remain in anv area so specified 
is) shall sot enter reside is or remtia many 
area so specifled 

and then follows an important clause for my {HVsest 

purixises 


Vfti II J • shall becommiiied to custody 10 Jail 
and the section goes on that the Local Govemncni 
may at any time add to, amend vary or resciwi any 
ordtr made under tbia section 

“IVovided (hat such Order shall b« revii.Heit b) 
the Loral Government at the end ot one year Itoio 
Ibe date ot raakisg of the order and shall not remain 
la force for more than one year unless upon such 
teiiew the I^al Governroeut directs its continiiaDce. 
'hou will fiod ‘‘ir that there ire sut binds of dire« 
turns which the Local Government may mabe under 
this sectinn and one of these is in claose If) wbicb 
says that the Local Govirnmeot may direct thst the 
person shall be comraittel to eu tody in jatf Thar m 
the only clause which authorizes detention in yail unJrr 
iiu trr/ioit The Other directions are to aotify- 
residenre to report to the police and so on so far 
-* haita* wfi/tf gore *>^1 *e are not courerned 
-nth those other directions. 

Ifh in a case atisioj; under tl 
sectKin 4 

4 Any otbeer of Government authorized tn this 
UhslI by goDiral ot spccul order of tbe Local 
(tovcrQiauit may arrest without warrant any person 
against whom reasonable suspicion exists Ifut he 
IS a person in respect of whom an order micht 
lawfoUy be made under sub-section (1) of vrtioo J 
Thu section also has been tvcRilly modified but 
It u unnecessary for me to refer to that modificatioa 
for toy present purnosts >\hat I wi^ to point 
out tu connccuon with section 4 is this that whereas 
in section - it is provided that action shaif bt taLen 
oilf irittre ik lie ofiinivi* <f lie Lo al Gorernme it 
there are nusooalle f*’' beJieiiBg that Jfae 

person concerned has acted or is about to set >n 
a rertaju manner here onder ►eclion 4 on the tibei 
liand there is no tiuesticm ot the opinton ot the 
Ixjcal liovercmei t «l all all that is said is ibis 
that \iiy olfi -cf of ttovermnent snthonzed bv 
kcneral or special or.Ur may am‘t anvloJy SLaui^t 
whom a rcasinaUcsu'iicioii vxi»fi% The difference 
Utwecu the t«o is lhi«. ■'uppese an aptlkation 
Wire made to the High loiirt »n a ca»e where an 
order had been made by the Local I oiemiuent 
under sect on 2, dirwiioi: that a certain person shall 
be comii iiud 10 custody m jad , then upoo the 
bwmi. of that application the momeot tbe ordic 
was jrodneed saving that the Local fnWfiinieiit 
had iMine to the ijumon and recorded the opinion 
ihat tb s luao was eclin*. in tie OTanner indwa^, 
Ibe aiili atioQ would be ruled out at_ once ut Mbec 
Words the lli..h loun ’ ” 


. inteiiixe. 


for the purpose of snbsmutmg ita own ludgmcnt 
for that of the Local Government The ^“opinion 
of the Load Government is the condition precedent 
for tahing aition noder this section Once that 
opiinon IS recorded that ts coiidusive for all purposes, 
and no court of law not even the High COurt, 
would be entitled to go behind that opinion for the 
porpoio»of investigating on its own account as (o 
whether (hat opinion was or nas not Kelt founded 
snppo e however a man is arrested under section 
4 (beie poner Is giren lo arresf nilhout warrant 
any pcTMui against whom a reasonable suspicion 
esisi:i. Id such a case if the matter goes up to the 
High Court on an application for a wnt of kaheaa 
eorpui the High Court wUl eertainlv be entitled 
(0 go into tbe question upon Ibe facts as (o whether 
or not there was reasonaole suspicion The opinion 
of the oSiecr making the arrest would not be 
cooclusive and the Ilish Court would be entitled 
(o go behind (hat Well Sir I can quite appreciate 
the difficulty of the Goiemment in placing all the 
materials before the court in such a case. It may 
be that tW officer makmg the arrest has some 
infomiatiou about some person whose identity be 
canooi diocSose possibly ii be did that it might 
place the person who gave that information in 
fcopaidv or it may be <hac if (hat informaCioa was 
disclosed It might interfere with other mquincs which 
were then on foot Tbe premature disdoauro of 
plans might avert action id roany other ca<ce, or, 
for vanooa other reasons it may not be desirable 
ot expedictti or possible for the police or the Govern 
aent to place all the Ucu ahowiog why the person 
was arrestevl before the court and thcRfore in 
siieh a ca»e it >• potoible to nndcrsUiid why tbe 
Government should be anxious to keep the matter 
out of court, because bm the law do(« not provide 
that tbe opinion of ihe person makiDg the arrest 
will be brndiog upon all coBcemed mclDdmg In court 
of taw ft It only fair on m; part to point out 
thM in ■ rase coming under section 4 where a 
perxoo le orresied (he amat can be foUowod by 
detentioD only for a limited penod in other words 
Ibe offieCT makes the arrest and then alter (hat 
he TcporU Ihe (act to the Local Government and 
pcuding tbe onlers of the Local Government upon 
(IIS report, be commits that peiaon to custody and 
n IS provided here that such custody shiJl not exccLd 
a peruxl of to days except under a special order 
of the Local Government, but in no caoe can the 

C nod of detention eren under tlie orders of the 
»al GoverDmcot.excced one month It was one 
month under the ket of 1030 as it st^ since 
then, ly the ameuding Bill it has been made two 
moaths. to under section 4 a person runs tbe risk 
of being key t IQ custody fora maximum period of 
t»o months. Then, tir there is tbe other provision— 
»ec(ion 5) — which »m} learned friend tir Abditr 
Rah ra has referred to already and it is nece^ary 
for my picseut paTjv>% as f am dealing with iha 
Hueii4ion of A<iV(u cfn <s, to draw attention to it 
oace apaji It •Ays ihis 

Withiu one month of the date of order by the 
Iswal (•overnment under sub-scction 111 of section 
i the Local tmrerument shall place before tuo 
persBis (of ccrtaui pudiBiatioos) the macenal facts 
and cKciiai (ances la lu pos-essiOQ on ubicti ihe 
onkrhas b«n ba,od or which are relevant to tho 
inqatrr and eo cm , and then “the said jiijces 
“■ 5*® n* *“* material facts and circum lancca 
and the allcgalKins and an«K-rrs and shall report 
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to the Local Government wliclher or not in llictr 
opinion there is laivful and sutTicicut cause for the 
order 

Now what 13 the ciFuit of takini; nwav the riLUt 
of UieIi Court under section 49i of the Cnininal 
Proewuro Code in rcsiKKl of peroOna dealt with 
under this \ct ? Let us rather see what would ito 
the position if this jiowcr was not taken awaj Va 
I sa>, if the )Mbcas corpta was not takiii awa% 
then, in a case coming under section 2 the only 
ground which could jiossibly bo put fonvanl for 
lualang such an application would bo this that the 
onlei which directs detention in custody docs not 
show on the face of it that the Local Government 
were of opituou that the person was acting in the 
m inner indicated but that would be a very rare 
case. We can take it for t,ranlcd that wueucrer 
an order is made under section 2 the Local Govern 
lucut would take good care to see that the Order 
was drawn up in terms of that section and tbo 
order would recite that the Local Government aro 
satisfied that in their opinion the person has acted 
in the manner mdicatca So for practical purimses 
we need not contemplate any such eases but it may 
be that after the arrest and the order of detention 
ire made, the Local Government does not pbcc the 
material before the Judges as required by section 
9 within one month. It is ai parent that in that case 
the position will be that although the arrest and 
detention were and lawful to start with the 
detention would cease to be good and lawful os 
soon as the month expired without the matter being 
locod before the Judges In that case it should 
e open to the person concerned to come up to the 
liign Court and get an order of acquittal on that 
very ground 

Ixt us SCO now what is the position regardmg 
section 0 In a case under section 4 —and these 
will be practically the important coses touched by 
the fniiras coquiAi clause— It would be open to the 
man, even at the very outset to come up to the 
High Court and challenge au inquiry as to 
whether or not the grounds on which the arrest was 
mode were reasonable Let us esa nine for a 
moment the clause in the Bill which purports to take 
away the right of habeaa corpus nanielj clause 4 I 
am assuming for the present that the powers under 
section 491 of the Code of Cnnimal Procedure arc 
co-extensive with the povers of issuin" a wnl of 
} abeas corpus but I may po nt out that tber>» is high 
authority for holding tljuf. anart from aertinn 494 &e 
High Courts enjoy certain other powers powers which 
they have inherited from their predecessors or derived 
from the common law The present B 11 seeks to lake 
away only the poiers under section 491 If apart 
from this section, the High Courts have certain powers 
those po>er8 will still remain with them and we nc«i 
not worry about that at all Let us coniine ourselves to 
section 491 only Clause 4 provides that The imwcrs 
conferred by section 491 ot the Code of Cnmuial 
Procedure 1898 shall not be eierciaed in respect of 
any jierson arrested, committed to or detain^ m 
custody under the local Act ot the local Act as 
supplemented by this let Nou will observe the 
allocation of these words— arrested committed to or 
detained in custody which seems to suggest if the 
obj«t was only to refer to cases commg under section 
4 of the loom Act because section 4 of the local Act 
uses the word arrested m sub-section (1) then the 
X ord committed in sub seefjon (3) and the words 
amed in custody in the proviso to sub section 


(1) hut I think It will not bs safe to hoi I that the 
language is not wilo cnoujrh also to cover a caa3 of 
detention un lev section 2 where you tinl the eiprt.3 
ston committed to custody m jad used in clause 
W My Honourable friend the Law Jlenibcr has sail 
that tf a cose anscs in which the arrust or detention 
iloM not conform to the provisions of the ket it will 
still be ojwti to the p^-rson coaicnied to apply to the 
High Court for a wnt of habeas corj ta and the High 
Court will be quite within its jurisdiction in enter* 
taming and alloinng such an aj plication In other 
wo^s if 1 have followed his conttntiou anght 
It means that iiotwilhstandirig clause I— I am assuming 
that It will be cmlwdtcd iii the Vet— the Ili^h Courts 
power to interfere in a case of illegal or improptf 
dctcnlioQ will not be taken awav Sir with all 
respect I do not share that new \S ill that be so m 
a case under section 4* If that was the case thou 
there would be no point lu nukiiig this jironsion 
My Honourable fnend assumes that tb'' words anv 
person arrested committed to or dctaincil in custody’ 
in clause 1 can only mem a person lairfulhj nrrestol, 
Initfull j comroiitcil or ta cfiill j detained in custexly 
But Sir to me it ni pears to be at least doubtful 
whether that view will be taken The question is this 
DovS not this clause i ns worded protect also an 
ntrcvt or a committal or a detention which purports 
to be malt under tins \et^ Tbo question is whether 
or not the High Court will hare jurisdiction to enter 
lata an appheation for the purpose ot coustdoring 
tbo arrest or detcution ot comnuital is m accordance 
with the law or not? To say that if the detention is 
illegal the High Court will still have the right to 
interfere but that if the detention is legal the High 
Court has not a right to mterfero 1 submit is begging 
Ibequestioi I should like to know which will be 
the autbnnty to dccido whelhcr the arrest is illegal or 
legal * ka a matter of fact as all the reported cases 
uodt-r BXtion 491 w ill show whou the party concerned 
comes up to the High Court and makoa an application 
under that aection it does so on the allegation tlut 
the det Dtion or tlie arrest is uot legal M here the 
High Couit bos come to the conclusion after proper 
inquiry that the arrest was legal the Rule has been 
discharged In other cases where they cauie to the 
conchisiou that the arrest was illegal they directed 
that the prisoner should be set at liberty That is 
the I osition M hat my Honourable friend the Law 
Member 'uiid was this If the arrest was legal then 
the Hi„h Court cannot interfere. But it the arrest 
was rffegaJ then the Court caa }Qtere!eK atr 

(he point that I wish to put to him is this kre you 
or iTTo you not taking away the right to go up to the 
High Court for the purpose of ODtainiug a duciBioii 
ou (he question ns to wnether or not the arrest was 
legal or not* That the point Clause 4 certaiuly 
Iravcs the matter uot free from ambiguity I will not 
put it higher than tb it 

fcir I quite appreciate the other aroUmeot which 
my learned friend put forward and that is that this 
clause has been put m here to bnug the matter into 
Ime with what you fiuJ in sub section (8) of siK-tion 
4Jl already ui the cisa of persons coming unjer 
Regulntioi HI of 1818 or the other corresponding 
Reflations of Bombay and ilidras I can quite 
appreaate that But on that po nt let me remind the 
Horse that although section 491 now contains sub 
section (H) it is there notwithstanding the rep-ateJ 
objectiois of the House Sir my Honourable friend 
Sir Han Singh Gour is my auihorfty and he tells me 
that 0 1 several occasions attempts were made ou the 
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flojr of the House aad some of these attempt* were 
•*4'«(S3fo! for the purpose of LaotLing this {worisioa 
of section 491 But over there its the ilou*e of 
Pdcfs^ and thanks to our friends in the Conn«l of 
~tate It found its place again in the '•tatote-book 
ho doubt for the sake of symmetry claa56 4 ofihe 
Bill Ought to stand hut it mil ^ misleuftn^ to 
susgesl that this House is T«onj.iled to sub-seclion P) 
Of Section 491 itself I can auite understand that if 
jou ate going to take awav tho ti»hl of hahfoi rorpus 
Iroca the persons who are dealt with under the State 
Prisoners Regulations there is no raison whv you 
should accord a preferential treatment to peraon* who 
are dealt wuh under the Bengal 4ct I can appreciate 
a 1 ne of argument of that kind B it wn sty Imih 
are ©luitly obnoxious Either claUae 4 of the Bll is 
intended to be operatire or it is not If « w opera 
tire then it does or it ought to succetelully and 
efectirely take away the nght of Aabeo* eorpm If 
not then the bmt course would be to remnee that 
c'su e «It<^ thcr and hsriog done it now to follow it 
up by bnnging in an amend ng Bill for the p >ipo e of 
Kriting nd of tub-seciioii 3 of scctioi 491 It is 
elementary law, it is elementary justice that where a 
sublet has been depnred of his liberty he shall not 
u» depnred of the nght to sho r that hts liberty has 
been unUwlully taken away ftom him Tb re mu»t 
i« a tembly to ercry wrong kw we to undcntanl 
that there shall be no remedy against an esocuiiTe 
wrong b‘<catu« such wrongs are perpetrated in the 
tiaioo of hw and order ’ '■ir I ouite apprcrule that 
no suspicion or distrust of the High Courts is 
tnrolred Nothing of the tand But I do say that 
these prons ons betraj an ovcnnaicty on the pan of 
the etccutire to shielj all their actions from the light 
of day hly Honourable Cnend the Law Member has 
KiTen some explanation of the esu tence of this clause 
I May 1 Team { him and remm i other dfembers of 
Ihir UouMthatthcexpIanatiofl be bu nowijuit forward 
IS not that which Oosemment bad pu^fotward at 
a i earlier stage of the Pill thii cUnse 4 reproducee 
the corresponding pron»ion of the •'upfdemctiUiT 
1 1 which bad been miroduced in 19k> aad wbico 
afierwanU was ccrti&ed by the boTcmor General \ou 
remember ^ir that the nrst Vet by Btngal t-oanrii 
dealing with these matters was passed in Ihe 

Bcagal Oorerament la that year after (hat 4<t wm 
I asscd there, at once carae up to the Ooreiom ot of 
India and augsested that they should bnng lu 
supplementary legistat on That was done In that 
s ipj Icmcotary Bill which was ]alro>iuc«i in ibia 
llsuso in I'Cj vou had two exactly similar prosi lOos 
one mring authontr to the Local tjOTemnimt to 
trail ft.r prisoners from Bengal to some oihcr pnmicc 
anothCT takiDg away (he right of fprpmt it 

wss not pos ible f rthi Ijcngal Ltwslaiuie Intake 
awav a nght that had been vonferred by a 'tatnte of 
the {odian fiC^latnrc n .. the Oinimai IVoccd no 
C'ls'e. 'tbiiwfcm \ba «*» then, mailft to the 

t’Oremment ot India that thes should uiitate 
IcmsIatioD in order to accoaij li h that object. That 
was done m laii an f tie same prorisWiM aw now 
reproduced in (hi* thlL It is really a replia of ibe 
pwTious Till. M hat was the eiplanaiion which was 
jut forward by the Itouonrable the Home diccnber 
on that occuon* I am wa.luii. M cou a passage 
from tho aj’ccch of -ir tlexander Muldiman a 

E assage which was nCcrred to by my UonoucaUe 
lend tir Janie* Cterar in h s Twh in lbi» llott-e 
O I cite IDth Januarr iJJl. This U what '*tr 
Mexand* Maddinunwud niihtef’n.n'eloseitioii 


I do not minimizt. the fact IhuC this is a rei^ 
grare step to take, but it is a step that really is 
esentialto exe^utire preventire proccdun; set up by 
this legisUtion The necessity of such a bar where 
legislatiOQ confers a power of inteninient has been 
recogotzed by this Legulature not in IblS but eery 
mocS hicr 

He refers to the Code of Criminal Procedure 

aectioa 491 (3^ of the Cnmmal Procedure Code 
bar* for exactly the *amc reason as this Bill epplica 
fiott to the High Cburt And why do« it do it f ~ 
The poult I am putting to the House is this This 
has been represented ns some ne r dreadful itira ion 
on the cigMs of the subject. Sir if that u thi* 
House and the other House hare been parties to a 
aim far larasion for a large nnntber of years 
Not exactly this House 

'The Legislature apparently at that time recognized 
and tightly recognized that these are essential pron 
sums in connection with any J exccu ire poner of 
detent uM 

If you admit that in special nrcurastances the 
Fsecuiire must hare power to detain without trial 
then rou must admii it is the lomcal conclusion of 
your adm 4>ion it cannot be aroided that you muat 
aJw bar the jurisdictwa of tho High Court to inter- 
fere by way ot laiem rorput 

Sir Alexander Maddiman makes no pretence about it 
and does not say that if the detention is illegal you 
can ^ (0 the High Court and get an <m«r ot 
•roKiiUl He makes no pretence of that kind 

There is no (juestion of suspicion of tho eout 
That IS not the jmi it si all 1 will take acctiou 13 
of the Cougal (.'nminai Law Iniendmeat Vet as an 
eiazii(>le and derelop what I am esdearoiinng to 
explain 

'ectioo 13 correappnd* to sectioi 4 of the present 
Bengal Cnminal Law Amendment Vet of 1930. This 
sectioo autboncre any othcers to areest on sa.pictoo 
and runs as fi^ows 

'‘Any olbcer of Gorerament authorized in this 
behalf by general or special order of the Local 
Goreninieat niiy arro>t without warrant any [lersou 
against wbom a reasonable suspicion exists etc 
‘sr Alexander Mnddimon derdops that point 
“Vn arrest is made under the section f go straight off 
to the High Court and 1 engage my frieoJ opposite 

— probably ne waa referring to bif Hon Sicgh liour 

and be instructs learned conn'd on my behalf and 
the court u bound to issue a rule on the officer who 
arrested me to show tliot be acted on reasonable 
sospicoa \ery good what is the position of 
Goreniiiieiit in nigard to ihatT Cotertiment mav 
justify Of It may not justify If it justifies it inn=t 
produce endeoce whicii cr4jr/»Wcr» is evidence which 
It cantmt produce. It is endcnce of a secret aod 
^late character which cannot be produced in ctum 
becan^tf U could be produced in court the man 
wohH^ tcwl Qic<mnTae&*i ait ■.n tins dilemina 
then they must either gvre away thnr secret sources 
of ufonnation which Will destroy the whole sysiem 
^ which our power to control secret moeeioenis is 
baaed or IbcT must •ubnut tothe discharge of the 
In other words this Act beromre 
UnwocksJile That shows why <( la etrmlial tf «ou 
?->« '»‘«f6or lAej,r.-idlct.ort 
^ Tlcreis oothiae eUe left ro you 
Ol^^i^rpu may just as weU n.it have the p^ 

^r Vlexaader Sluddimia would tiot allow »n 
andicattoa to the Huh Court eren for (he purpo,e 
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of otnblishing UiU the arrest was To be 

Jojveal and to he conwRtcut that la the ^^tcr 
Attitude for the Uonourable ^Icrabcr to laic up 
Otlunviae there la no justification for this clause 
uiilcNs )OU want cirectucly to nhut oT nj phcition to 
the HirIi Court why bate thia section at all 7 Then 
tir Menander Miiddiman rocs on 

‘Iflhaic to pistifi the detention in the IliRb 
Court I have to rcrcal mj sources of luformation 
"Mv Cfiso 13 that I cannot rural the ciidcnce. Tlial 
18 nij Mhole case. If the evikncc can bo brotiRhl 
lieforc the Court, \io should bring it forward and pul 
the man on tried If I do not luslifj then the 
accused person arrested must lie oigcharRcd by the 
eourt Ixt me imj rcss ujiod my Ilanourabic fnend 
that there is no question of distrusting the court. 
The: toiirV \% townd to o\a.V<s mo y>t«lv\oo tbo ontdonec 
which I cannot produce and \i Inch the \cry course 
I am taling sliows that 1 tnnnot | reduce. Kf 
Ij/ixfics* I cannot produce that \ou absolutely 
destroy the whole of the second part of the Ihll tf 
you tale a difluent new That is the whole of my 
point \ou cannot ha'te co^isting a power of 
reris on of the grounds of your action by a judicial 
tribunal. 

That IS tho most important thing }0U cannot have 
CO existing a power of icnsion hy a judicial tribunal 
In other wonU ex«uti\e acltob must be wholly 
completely and decisively free from judicial inbunals 
That must be the position tod unless you take up 
that position 1 say yon cannot justify a provision 
bVe what you hnd an section lUl sMb-secuon fJ) ot 
what you find in clause 4 of the Dill ho you will 
see the interpretation which Government put forward 
in 103 j was of a dilTcrcnt character much diflerent 
from what is pnt forward now Sir so far ns 1 am 
concerned I shall be glad to think that since 1035 
CiOTeminont have changed their views ui the matter 
Gorernment now believe possibly what they did not 
then believe or do not admit that they bdicve that 
there may be eases where persons may he arrest^ 
without [awful reasons If at the instance of the 
present Law Member Government have undergone 
that change m their angle ot nsion that is a matter 
for sinct^ congratulation Sir I say if tliat is ihe 

E osition then let that position be clearly safe-guainlcd 
y a proper amendment oi this clause 4 
1 am sorry. Sir that my fnenda in the Select 
Committee had not addressra themselves to th s 
aspect of the question with that care and Uioroagfa 
ness which we had a right to expect of them I 
mcni) no disrespect to them 1 have every ejmyHith) 
with Sir Han Siogh Gour and his notions of conslilu 
tional propriety Ul the same I do think that bo 
might have given a lead to the other members of tho 
Committee a lead born of his ripe cspericnce his 
sound knouledgc of junspiudencc ana bis wdl 
known love for the liberty of the subject 

bir I tind my fnend Mr Sitammarmu has 
tabled an amendment to this clause The least wO 
can do is to accept that amendment That at any 
rate will make it perfectly clear that tl is clause 4 
IS not intended, to shut the door upon all apjdicatons 
to the High Court even for the purpose of establ sh 
mg that the arrest was an illegal arrest. This Sir 
IS what I have got to say with regard to this question 
of ' (iW* eoiyus 

Then 1 come to the other part of the Bill that 
winch deals mth the rcnioial of detenus from the 
province of their origin to another place ‘'ir la this 
connection I will remind my Honourable fnends here 


that jeara before whtn the late fcir hurindra Naih 
ISaocriec was <i Afcmbcr of tho Iinptrial Council bo 
brought forward (i Itcsolulion in conn ction with 
liersoDs dealt with under the Kcgulations and be 
urged tliat nil \dvisory Committee of tlie t^gislalurc 
l« apjioiutcd for tho puriioec of inquiring inlo 
and rciHirting on all cases of detention under 
Itcgufalion III and other Lnidre'd lUgtihtioiis He 
further suggested that it should ho the duty of that 
CominitU'C to make rccommiiidations m every indivi 
dual etso rcptiding the health allowance, the manner 
of detention and other matters relating to the jicrsons 
arrested &ir. that Kc&ohiiion was icccpted m sub 
stance bv ino then Government. 1 believe Mr 
William Vincent was then the Home Member But 
I do not know wbal is the jiosition today As a 
itiaucc of f ict wo know that for some time persons 
who were dealt with under these Ilcgulations had 
Ihtir cases placed before n Commitlra of two Judges 
of the High Court. In Bengal I remember there 
was a Committco consisting of the Into Mr Justice 
Ikaichcroft and tho Into Mr Narayan Chandrivarkar, 
and as a result of the mvcsligotions of that tom 
inittcc there were scicrol cases where persons were 
set at liberty 1 do not know, but I should like to 
have some information from my Honourable friends 
on the other side, wbctbLr that wholesome procedure 
IS still followed, kou see bir, in the Bcnoil Cnminol 
Law Amendment \ct there is section 0 which roqUiM 
every case to be pbeed before two Judges. Ox 
course the Judges are not High Court Judges there 
Itcgulalion HI of Bengal and tho corresponding 
Bcgulations of other provinces do not contain a 
simiiar provision Tliat is why the R^ulation bad 
been brought fonvni^ in the Council But although 
that IS not there there is no reason why— if it is a 
fact— Govcmmuit should have suspended a very 
wholesome praciico which had been followed for some 
lime. As a matter of fact recently there bad been 
some nuestidns ulhci in this House or in the BenttM 
Council inquiruig whether this procedure was being 
followed and if mr memory serves me nght the 
answer was neither “tea’ nor No,’ but silence. 

Mr K. C Ncogy The answer was m the 
negative. 

Mr C C Biswss Well Sir whether it was a 
definite ho or it was the still more eloquent silence 
of the Member m charge, the fact rcmaios that this 
procedure is not being followed at prebent I would 
very humbly appeal to the Slembers on the other 
Bide to consider the desirability of restoring that 
piocUee because alter ill though public opinion 
will never be reconciled to a thing like suspension 
of /abeas «>rp«s or arrest or depoitalion without 
tnal BtiU it may be made rather less unacceptable 
by having recourse to such proceedings as had been 
actually followed for some tune. 

Coming now Bir to elaubo 2 of the Bill when 
this Bill was introduced I was one of those who drew 
pointed attention to the discomforts and the incon 
leniences which persons removed from Bcng^ were 
bound to Buffer m other provinces and I referred 
in particular to questions of diet questions of cookuig 
ud so on I am sorrj to say that some of my 
mends simply laughed me away ’There was a litter 
of laughter amongst non-official Benches on that 
occasion Of course I wis not indulging in senu 
ment 1 nos trying to put before the House some 
practical ditli^ltice 1 am glad to find that my 
Ilonoarabie colleagues now realize that the objections 
I was raiBing at that stage were after all not pucrilo 
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or ndiculoos objections , and I anx gUd to ackoow 
led;re that on that occa.ioi] the Honourable the 
Home ^letnber stated that he nened the roatler mth 
the utmost syrapathy Speaking from his idace oo the 
20th Tanuary, 1931 ha said this 

■‘Ncrcrtheless I do {rantly recogniae that the 

ff ru!oas otthe Bill for remora] to other prorincea 
inrolre hardships ot a special character 1 admit 
that Oat policy in regard to this roaiUt xcbeo 
uader the \ct of 192o a certain numh^ of such 
transfers had to take place vaa to impress upon 
Local Goreranients that eo ttr *s possible Ute 
lions of detention in Bengal should he reproduced 
<2uciCtoiu of climate, quistiona of food and other 
<)uestions whirh hare been raised hr Honourable 
ItembcTS are always carefully coosidered and every 
a tempt is made to secure that so far as coodicroas 
permit, there is uniformity that there is as I w 
SLQ endearour to reproduce ui the prortnee of transfer 
as far as possible tho conditions ut Bengal and if 
this Bill IS passed and if occasion arises for the 
transfer of detenus to other prounces I am pirpar^f 
to gire an engagement that that aspect of the queation 
be very carefully borne in mind and that (he 
Uxal Rorcninjent conccincil mil be informed of 
our neus in the miller 

60 far as thesQ ciuestiotis of comfort of these 
detenus are concerned this ctearir shows that the 
Honoatal U \Umbet was very scmpaibetic in the 
matter But he did not follow up hu synpiths as 
far as he micht hare done. What ho siig Mod was 
that he would coiumunicsce (o the Local iniremmrot 
the TiewB of (he Ciorcrumcnt of India in this matter 
I apeak more m sorrow than lu aozet when I «iy 
(hat that vriU not da Thai mil not meet (he 
reijiuremeata of the situaiion Th« matter ought not 
to be ft ft to (he discretion of the Local ttoremmcol* 
If the Oorernment of India are prepared to btiog 
It (0 (ha notwe of the Local OoT«nini<.Q(s. I do no( 
ace why (hey should not btiog it to their notice in 
a way which will make their opinion eirectite That 
ts the poiol. I do not cure whether tou insert these 
proTi uns in the BiU its<lf ot in tho rules but wbal 
I want IS an assurance niore (baa what has been 
giren here, not nivTilT that (bis mil be e^Rimumrated 
to the liorvrnoicnt ot Bengal but that the Govero 
Tdeut of In ha wUl see to it that the llijisal Oorern 
meat does carry out those in^icilctiOn* with a rurw 
to mu»i»)2s and >u ligate the han] hipti so far as 
prb.li able That is what I want Tht. Honourable 
bir Brotvndra dlitter has no Joiiht dnwri onr atton 
tiou to eoelioa If ot the U iigal Cnminal Law 
AmenJiuenV Vet which ptondcs for the appointment 
of THiuug commitlQca in B nga], and has pointAl 
out that under the proruo to clause 2 ot this BUI 
the powers which (he Local Oorcmmait in Bmcnl 
tBdf ereevtse S{t<ke sif:n>a 11 shall be ezcnmwtf also 
by the Local Gorirnan-at la the pionnee to which 
iheM pnsoQcca may be transferred. 1 do not think, 
howevir that this would be quite satBeieot. Ve a 
luattct ot fact, the visiting conuuiitccs that you may 
appoint there woull no doubt be acting with the 
Uat of luUntjons and trruig to do Ihnr rriy bevt 
to soften the haiUshipa of this-e prisoners > but it 


would be more (heir misfortune than (heir fault 
th^ they unuld not be conversant with the habits 
maonera of Bengali prisoners In spite of 
si) (heir etlorCs and liitentioiis they might not be 
able to appreciate exactly what a Bengali should like 
to have. Uight f therefore offer a su^estion to the 
Honourable the Home 3Iember for his consideratio t “ 
As the ilonourable the Lair Member said there is 
already a set of rules for Bengal— rules which f 
understand are very liberal lu their tharacter Tho c 
rules utU require to be raoditied if ihej are to be 
applied ID some other proviure. The Bill if passed 
uito law will no doubt give l>owcr to the Ooierament 
to tnitthr a prbaner Irom Bengul to aaf nroniice 
It likes but for ail practical purposes as I under 
stand it we arc now confined to a choice between 
Beuga) and Vjnier Merwsra. II that be so it should 
not he diibcUt for the Honourable the Home 3Ieml>er 
CO take (be Bengali dfembera oa this side of the 
House into his coDbdccce and U> htfore Hiem those 
rules and inrite their 8j,,gestions iQ what r^peits 
those rules might be mcwlihed in their application to 
kjmer Mtrwara. I am quite sure, Meinbm on this 
-tde of (he Hou»e trill be gud to help the Home 
Slembcr in every posvible way and if in that way 
a practicable arranei.mcnt sati^facfoo fo both parties 
ran be arrived at I do sot ace why Oovcraisuit 
should obieii That is my sugs^tion I do not 
insist (hat loti -<1100111 ban something iti thv Dili 
itailt In proM le fot these thion Vi a waiter of 
fact siippoM sou di i oen then it Cionrnmcat nere 
so iDuxwd thiv would siniplv tnat them os a scrip 
of paper liilcss ibe OoicrDmcnt are pnpar^ to 
aciualN act in (bat wa> no tutaiorv prorivtoo tit 
the DiU ii-'elf will nuke them to do it. Thtrefore 
the (oost iiup'rtant thiti^ is to M.-rure and obtain an 
assurance from tni trament that they will take steps 
to eer that the Local (lovcmmciiu coaccrocd di 
take actioo la the nay suggvslcal and therefore I 
say that the rules which are (druady in force lu 
Uragal might bo i laccd before and we reikhc be 
given an oppottun tv to consider and titg,,cst for the 
ooovidcniuon of uovcroracDt m what respects thev 
might be modified ao as to suit the altered rordilions 
ID the other pronneea to which these men might lie 
transfemd 

I will not iletaiD the House anv longer I haie 
emleavQurcd to 'peak quite candidly and franklr 
bev-ause I fed lie occasion u one when we shoufil 
spo^ without rcsetratiin I say once again th.at 
we iccogaiio the diHcuIties of •Gorexnroeiit. "that we 
arc quite willing an I a iiions to £Vvo them whatever 
help they want in otder to meet a situiiioa of 
noprecedeoted strain. Ml the same we also expect 


of view of taw and orier but very vital from the 
potok of view of those men themselves, because ihev 
ara matters which loach their health, thetr conlitions 
of stay, their Uf* itself Thu u all, •'ir, that I hai e 
got to say 

Z> fo r^ntiiut'l 



EDUCATION BY RADIO 

B\ J VG VDIS iX M KU\I VU VPP V, m v , i li d 


A MOXG the nnnj experiments thit are 
now being cimcii out in the We^t in 
the field of cducatioiij one that is 
engaging the senoua considcratiou of experts 
in edueation is educational broadca»t 
Secretary It L ilbur of the United Stales 
Department of the Interior appointed n 
fact-finding commission to etudy the 
feasibility of educational broadcast John 
D RocUefcller Jr and the Canicgie 
Corporation have assured funds to the 
■National Vdvisory Council on Radio m 
Education for the mamtenaiicc of its basic 
organization oa er a mininmni period of threo 
)caTS The purposes of the oi^anizatiou 
13 first to do\clop programmes and bniig 
them to the microphone, and then to secure 
adequate broadcasting facilities for the 
programmes de\ eloped, and lastly to measure 
the clTcctiNcness of instruction by radio 
Besides tlicse, a prelimiuar^ committee was 
appointed sometime ago to survey and find 
out to what extent radio could be used to 
the best advantage in classroom instruction 
Questionnaires bearing on the subject weic 
sent out by this committee to head masters 
-wid teachers of 13 000 schools first 

tliere was some doubt as to whether the 
ttachera would co operate with the Committee 
or even consider radio instruction a worth 
while experiment. But to the great surprise 
of all concerned fortj three per cent of all 
those who answered the questionnaire assured 
the Committee of their hearty co operation, 
and expressed further their readiness to 
equip their institutions at once with receiving 
gets if broadcasts were made available 

School Bi oadcv&t Phogi^m>je!> 

In fact, their enthusiasm for the 
educational u^c of radio was *o great that 
they willingly undertool the trouble even 
to outline the kmd of broadcasts they believed 
would be of the greatest value to theic 
pupils, stating at the same time the variety 


of features anil subjects in which the teachers 
were particularly interested The liat con- 
tained some twenty one subjects of interest. 
Among thcqi music apprcciition stood fir>-t 
and dome tic science last. While subject", 
as spelling, grammar, vocational guidance, 
and the like, arc at present less in demand, 
others such as science and nature ‘•tudy, 
civics aud citizenship, story telling and 
social studios, dramatics and current events 
<ccm to be gaming in prominence However, 
It must be mentioned that the order of 
preference in this list is based directly on 
the individual needs of the schools Vnd" 
tlie plan recommended by tins committee was 
thereforo drawn up walh special reference 
to the needs of tho "0 ill equipped schools of 
the country districts The mam object of 
the plan is to carry to the less fortunate 
children of the rural sections some of the 
advantages enjoyed by the more fortunate 
ones of the city 

Music stands fir<t in tlie list because lu 
rural districts there is a felt want for 
musical instruction Take, for instance, the 
one room bcIiooI", and there are 160 000 of 
them, lu the country di'lncta of the United 
States In most of these schools, there is 
an msufficiency not only of musical mstru 
ments but of teachers with proper training 
m music It 13 no wonder if, m such place®, 
tlie lack of opportunity to have the children 
instructed in music apj reciation is very 
keenly felt Similarly, there i® a great 
demand for radio le sons in geography aud 
travelogues kmencans of the rural districts 
have been ou the whole rather provincial in 
their outlook aud limited m their interest® 
But they have, since the European Mar, 
begun to show a keener interests m the 
outsuie world This new _awakcnmg aud 
interest in world alfairs may be responsible 
for the great preference shown by the 
Amencan rural population for such subjects 
The desire on the part of rural teachers to 



EDUO lT10^ KADIO 


tor ilistmpushed .ttosmcii intcrprcl 
erent., and noted pocta and ■‘‘'"'J 
give reading, and intcrpretaUon ofe^J” 
prose and poetry, has given a tig P 
litcratnre They are naturally 
vitalizing the tcLliing ot dead anthora avith 

the aid of hvin? masters 

W lUiin the W few years of 
tion, radio has developed into a I”''™ “d 
u eful factor in the promotion of edu^non 
School authorities hate been closely M""*"" 
the many experiments 'vt* this nej ad,nnet 
toteaehmgtntha victv to “PfJjdJSdtoAo 
regular cumcula of public sc i _ n,, 
Xl year sees a net, u,e for "dw >“ *« 

ruTvete^»xVd=““%f£:, 
rer^vp'elime'Jung .1- -— 

With school programmes , . p * 

se. o?'ori^^.e°b^^«PS“& 
££n'^Sn5S"if"StoM 

rSi'sr‘p~;v/rrfns:^%^^^^ 

refo”:rrru‘redTO^^^^^^^ 

rtion"«^r?rnl=rand'X;- 

broadcasted .unultaneou.ly by S^tm" " E hO 
of the Ohio State University at Columbus 


TiiF Ohio “School of the Vm 
ronoccted arith the Ohio School of the 
iir there ate one hundred and nineteen 

“ "i rSo“ttem t:nSKe 

^b"£H^:S^a£f 

fashion of omnlifciBZf distnbu 

a urn": Jvmg Ustoner. » vnou. 


rooms a choice out of four propimmcs 
For this purpose the regular loud «pwkcr 
or the built m-wall 1)1)6 is used Fuo schools 
m Ohio make considerable use of recording 
outfits with which they make records of 
broadcast lessons m order to repeat them 
whenever euch need arises In some cases 
these are used for classes which arc othenvisc 
cD£Bi«-cd when the broadcast less on is being 
given Since among the diflicuIUes of 
mtroduemg the radio m schools, that of 
filtiniT m of the broadcast period into tho 
schedules of high schools w by far 
ffTcatest, this method of recording, if found 
sufficiently satiifactorj, would go far towards 
sohing this problem, and making it un- 
necessary for any class to miss the benehts 
of the radio lesson , . i 

V sample programme of the educational 
senes may enable the reader to get some idea 
of the kind of work undcrUken by ^Cse 
broadcastiDg stations The 'vccUy broadewt 
programme, for instance, of Ohio School 

of ffic \ir from Monday to Thursday inclusive 
IS as follows , , . 

\tovDlv-ra«. oil Iiy ? 

prominent student of world affairs (IT 
minutes For upper grades and high 
sdiooi pupils) ^ 

J/4sloi j Dram(ilojue3~0tta,i moments in 
history presented by a selected group of 
pbjers (20 muiutes For upper grades) 
Talks on IcJuei einent—hy leading citizens 
of Ohio (25 minutes For upper grades 

Stones and Playlets by, selected 
stoiy tellers and casts of players (In 
minutes For lower grades) 

Liteianj JIastcrjneces by ■'elected readers 
(2o minutes For High School) 

Literary Masterpicees by selected readers 
(20 minutes. For upper grades) 
We»''ES.DV\— T h/zls on //fflWi ami Physical 
Ctilliire b) physicians and athletes, (lo 
minutes For upper grades). 

Tiaieloyiies and Geogiaphy (20 minutes 
For upper grades) 

Ciiil Gotcinmeiil^y State officials (25 
minutes For upper grades and High 
School) 

Tjilf'-dat — Health Playlets Calisthenics 
and games (15 minutes For lower grades) 
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Lessons in Ajfuculluie or *Vfj/«rr Sluh/ 
(20 inmutea Tor upper gndcs) 
i^ciieson lit Api»cciiilion am! on Srifiue 
b> irtists lud scientists (2") mumlcs For 
High School) 

Lesson Ic'illcts containing suggestions to 
teachers, bibliographies, illustntions and 
other material ncces-iarj for supplementing 
the course arc distributed in adaauco of the 
broadcast lesson Now plans are being made 
to have radio Icsson material put together »n 
the form of a handbook for the teacher and 
guide-books for the students av ith blank leaves 
to add {rc«h material from tunc to time 

Radio giv 03 evidence of great possibilities 
not onlj in the education of the >oung but 
also of the adult It has alrcad) begun to 
stimulate the recent ad\ anco in adult education 
and to solve many of the problems encountered 
in its promotion The radio, a« a collcgo 
professor, makes itself quite useful to grown- 
ups Lectures on au) subject taught in the 
college b} Uio lecture method, can bo given 
over the radio to adult population In fact, 
agricultural classes for farmers scattered over 
a State or several States have been success- 
ful!) held bv the radio Wuli the coming in 
of educational broadcast, the usefulness of the 
college in the promotion of general education 
in isolated comraumtica have been grcallv 
cuhanced The University of Pittsburgh, for 
instance, has been giving several senes of 
popular lectures every year dunug the last 
four or five years Among them one on 
biology was given b> Dr Robert T Hance, 
Head of Jho Department of Zoologc Taking 
for his general subject' The Machines We Aro” 
he delivered popular lectures on “TIow do 
we Inherit " , hat do wo Inherit ’ “The 
Continuation of the Race, ’ “How we Grow”, 
Eneigy and the Living Machine,’ “Food 
audits Utilization,” ' Circulation,” “Reopira- 
tion and Excretion,’ ' The N’ervous System,” 
‘ Movement,” “Regulating the Bodj The 
Body’s Struggle for Life,” “Our Relation with 
other Forms oi Life, ’ ' The Balance of Nature,” 
“In the Laboratories of Todaj,” and so on 
Thpsc. lectures were adapted from the first 
^giH f»iieg8aI«fl8-sei9liqo biologj, Be^des 
scientific subjects the Univenty (^odpitts 


Am IT Edlcvtkin in Hvm«) 

V novel devclopiQcnt of cduc.itioial 
broadca-.ttng h what is known as 'Tuo 
Auiencati School of the kir" which cov ers the 
whole of the United States It has a faculty 
of seventy leading educationists wiUi Dr 
William C Ihgclcy, Professor of EJucation at 
Teachers Collcgo, Columbu Umvcrstly, a? the 
dcau A complete bibliography of the subjects 
otFered is prepared by Elbe Powers, Head of 
tho children's division of the Vnicncan 
Library As^ociatioi) and Mm JCcrchwey of 
the Horace Maun School of N’ew York. Tins 
enables the teachers to assign parallel reading 
to students who will listen m on the course of 
radio study Thcac lists of issigiicd readings 
aro posted in every libriry m tho United 
States where thev may be easily referred to 
In addition they are pnntcd fortnightly m 
The Voice of the Air, a roLigraviiro nngazmo 
which IS reported to have n circulation of more 
than 2,300,000 In addition to carrying the 
bibliography , It Is al»o utilized to present an 
advance story of the radio Icssons to follow 
Besides this, a pamphlet is aUo scut out which 
gives a complete outline of tho cottrso for tho 
uso of teachers There is also a committee on 
evaluation wlncli is divided into as maiiv 
sub*commit(ec^ as there aro States, each 
sub committee liaviu» a» Us chanman the 
Supenntendent of Schools of that State 
Their findings and constructive criticums aro 
closely CO orduiatcd with tlio work of the 
research sub-committec of Secretary M’Ubcr’s 
Advisory Council on Education and Radio 
The American school of the kir has aUo a 
board of censors, consisting of sixteen leading 
educationists, wlio pass on every lo son 
submitted for broadcast, examuiiug its 
soundness and educational value 

Many cities are uow conducting educa- 
tional programmes, aud the extcn ion divi»iOQ 
of practically every State Uuueraity has it 
present a regular system of broadcast lectures 
By the use of radio, lectures on cultural 
themes can be made available to mauy who, 
for some reaaou or another, cannot attend 
college lectures Even as it le, a large portion 
of the adult population keeps m touch with 
^flppoiitip^ of Wday, not by reading text books 
Mt<^iy6fl|[a^t0int9e8j%D4g§]ft,8broadcastcd 
bynaaitftOM: if lehbnHtS 
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m economic from the !““«» «« 
tnance by operf, ami its sociology 

broadcast of police news and cnirent 

Bntas far as the young students 
these lectures could at be t bo on y ,Pf^, 
mentar, to the study of teat hooka and ^e 
tutorial norh of the professor ^rM 

personal guidance rrould alirays be “““saiy 

to articulate the matter recta ed orer the raio 
«hthataaailable from other source. Ao 
amount of radio information can ecer tie tie 
place of the personal contact of the teacher 
irilh the taught. In the ease of the 
loung, therefore, the function of ^e 
is soSearhat lunited Hence m <l>e ols 
,t can only be a ‘"PP''”'”* ‘ 

pre-ent methods in education instead of a 
Bubstalute 

bOMl OBJtCT10V»TO IUdio 

Eaery departure from the ttad>ti^' 
methaaPIii edLaUon is sure to meet -n* 
a c«tam amount o£ opposition 
the lutroducuou of the radio in the 
classroom has giten nse to g 
doubts regalding its educaUooal OWM 
Some teaefers, to instance, «“ ‘"f 
in.tmction cannot be gtren eaUsfaetonJy 
bySio,bo=an.e It lack, the 
the teacher, and, in consequence, 
to hold the attention of the pnpJ^ ™ 
appear, at first as a talid obieclion but to 
fSt 1. radio does hold the attention ot tne 

pupil, aod by epenmeot it has I'" 

sVuto^r?«t's„"”£e"tor.rb:;i 
tffiIfteatalof«>^ 


intiJ. — I 

lortbJ7oiiJ'doIcwtbi‘V 

loekUbnlfoctteMPtam ^ 


It only means substitnliug occasional exlicrt 
iQStructlOO in certain subjects 

Some others think that there is the 
danger of the expert going over the heads 
of hm pupil listeners, thus makmg the lesson 
of Ic value to them Ao doubt, the^ m 
real danger here, but it can and is 
by haS^ not only the lessens graded but 
lesson leiets sent out much in advance of 
the broadcasts to enable the teaehetu to 
prepare their pupils for the radio lesson 
Even if the instaietion so green is a bit 
adaaneed, there is still the adiantap of 
those ebddren in more advanced ciMses 
learnmgbonto obtain the best value from 
the lecture method In other arorfc, tt_-^l 
help to mate Ike more gdled ’ j'' 

acUve’ Sioee this forms one of the fouda 
mental pnomples of learning, one 
if tits Ifficnlty IS not after 

u,6.gnise However, m VICK of this difficul 

t) ,t.?7rpectedth.t to ““her will check 
m) on the fine points, throwing bit on the 
more obscure portions of the nio lessan 
Furthrr, the obiccuon may bo nnsed that 
some broadcasts are '»», xS 

schools and too snnple for other Tto 
certainly is a matter of detail, but ™st 
features^ of the broadcast programme will 
be gcDCtally acceptable But if, to 
a course m music appteciaUon a to easy 
to a «ibool with adequate ou.te *“>“'“0 
then that schoul need not hslen m 
often than not, e\cii Euch schools will tune 
in to for themselves tbe formal uist^c- 
tioo 'of an accredited and outstanding 

musician Though arrangements are generally 

made to suit the needs of different ^dcs 
of the primary and high school students 
yet it IS not really necessary for a school 
Mt- the broadcasts It need only 

tepinih^ , 

use of radio m 

• ' -I .■.rv.-vJvl.aaJ‘»,..-«mOw.-reAln^SSl 
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used for the cstcnsvou of clcmcotarj cducvtion 
through the use of radio broidcutuig 

SOMF RlSULTs 01 ScHOOI R VDIO 
Many of the educational aiilhonties, \»ho 
ln%o closelj followed the radio iii tlic 
classroom, do not hesitate to bear testimony 
to its many sided benefits Some declare 
that it extends the opportunity of hearing 
master teachers and world leaders to a large 
majority of pupils who would never have 
that oppoitunity otherwise. Further, it is 
held that it supplies variety, enrichment, new 
material and freshness of outlook Others 
think that it stimulates the ability of the 
pupil to listen, to concentrate and take down 
notes on the salient points of the lesson 
Some others arc of the opinion that radio 
cnlargt.3 tho student’s vocabulary, develops 
bis reportonal ability , broadens his outlook 
and teaches hmi to discriminate between 
essentials and non essentials Tlic espen 
moats conducted so far make it quite clear 
that the radio will bo of benefit lu proportion 
to tho amcuut of co opcratiou that obtains 
between the broadcasters and teachers in 
developing that knowledge and technique 
necessary to make the lessous of real educa 
tional value to the listeners 


Much indeed has already been accom- 
plished in the use of the radio M ithiii a very 
short period it has helped to link tho far 
Hung continents and islands of the world. 
It now enables ships at sea to comiaunvcatc 
instantaneously with eich other and with 
the laud It affords entertainment to nullions, 
especially to tlioso hv mg m isolation And 
at present it is developing into an important 
factor m carrying instruction to the young 
and tlie aged Tho acceptance of the radio 
by educationists as a powerful moans for 
the propagation of knowledge is based not 
on fond hopes but ou the cspcncnco gamed 
from expcrimeiiLation Thus m coutemporary 
life radio is meeting already a great want 
In spite of all that has been acheivcd so 
far, it must bo said regarding the possibilities 
of radio that only tho surface has yet been 
scratched The siguificancc of mtemational 
broadcasting for the maintenance of world 
peace and mutual understanding is virtually 
unlimited. The depths of its usefulness m 
the duscmiuatioQ of mformatioii aud culture 
lo tho rural and neglected sections of every 
country hare not yet been fathomed In 
short, the immense power that it cau exert 
for good has not yet begun to be realized 


MATERIAL PROSPERIiy UNDER SWARAJ 

CVMDVJs E^AM^IJ' 

Bi St MHAL SINGH 


1 

C AN VDA furnishes a striking illustration 
of the stimulus that Swataj gives to 
the economic development of a country 
It was hardly known to outsiders when the 
Crown managed affairs m the Canadian 
provinces Now it has an established p o sit io n, 
lo world commerce and is making its influence 
felt m other spheres of life 

Only some seven decades have elapsed 
bfncQ federation was effected — since the 
foundation of Canadian nationality was laid 
Already production has increased lo such an 
extent that the Dominion has become an 


important factor in the economic world The 
purchasing capacity of the people of the 
country has likewise advanced 

The result is startling Only four countries 
are ahead of Canada m pomt of external 
trade They are in pomt of order (1) the 
United States of America , (2) the United 
Kingdom of Great Bntam and Northern 
Ireland , (3) Germany , and (4) France The 
United States has almost twelve times tho 
population of Canada , Britain four times 
ns many inhabitants , Germany about six 
times and 1 ranee nearly four times the 
number of Dommionors 
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In capactt> to scU to the ^otld and to 
buy from it, Canada has left our Mothcriaod 
far behind. \et for every Canadian there 
arc at least thirty four Indians. 

Even Japan, which pndcs itself upon its 
economic development ecnce it abandoned its 
policy of sccluaton in the middle of the last 
century, has been outstripped in the race. 
And the Japanese outnumber the Canadians 
by almost seven to one 


II 

In point of wealth, Canada has reached an 
enviable state. Iccording to the latest 
Catunate made by the Dominion Durean of 
Statistics, Ottawa, national wealth exceeded 
Ra. S4S1 crores.* 

This wealth was owned by Icss than 
10,000 000 peraon? The per capita wealUi 
waaRs 0,Co7 

The gross national income of Canada was 
estimated at Rs lC2a crores in 1023 From 
this amount Rs. 110 croros should be deducted 
to provido for depreciation of agricultural and 
industrial macbineiy and for replacement of 
obsolescent with improicd apparatus of 
production The net national income was ui 
other words, in the neighbourhood of Rs lolo 
crores 

If we in India could acquuc wealth on (ho 
same scale, our net annual tscocnc would 
exceed Ks. 'j1,o 00 crores. I wonder if there 
13 any person — officul or otherwise — sufficient 
ly optimistic to put it anywhere near this 
figure. 

III 


Production at such a high standard has 
been made possible only through the invest 
ment of vast q^uantitics of external capital 
Dunng the early stages of development most of 
the money came from Great Britain. Toreign 
investors were not di'po od to lock up their 
capital in Canathan fand and industries £Vcn 
in 1913, non Bnlmh investments in Canada 
were less than one-third of the British capiUl 
invested in enterjinses of one kind or another 
in the Doimntoo -f* 


’ X,nlcsi oiherw *e sUUd »11 figures are eittscled 
from ‘Canada, IftJ? lasaed Irom lbs Pofmsioo 
Burnui o{ btatutics V dollar baa beeu taVen as the 
cqu ralcDi of lU. 2 a 

t Baaed on eaumates made by sanoua sutbonties. 


Since the war, the pendulum bus swung in 
the opposite direction Money has poured in 
from the United States Bntish investments 
have somewhat shrunken The icsult is that 
Aoicncaii capital invested there is one third 
larger than the total British investments 

Though the Awencaa investments had 
reached by the end of 1920, the huge total of 
Rs 9a4 crores, no financial guarantees or 
reservations were sought or given Amcncaus 
were content to invest their money iti a 
country where they did not possess any 
vestige of political control through ‘^financial 
reservations or other dcviics — and where 
(hey knew tbev were not likely to be conceded 
any such control 

Scaremougers have sought, for years to 
make capital out of this situation Canidtans 
arc as a rule, too shrewd and phlegmatic to 
become excited. They know that their (Cana- 
diau) investments in farms, teal estate in 
urban areas and the like exceed foreign and 
Bn(i»h capital both added together They 
fiirthcr know that thcr— and not the foreign 
investors — arc lo possession of the machineiy 
of State So long as cootrol over the Govern* 
ment remams exclusivclv m their bauds, they 
do not mmd— in fact, tliey welcome money 
for purposes of developing their resources, 
no matter from what source it conics. 
External cspitoi lo which no political stnag 
13 tied IS used in developing their resources 
nod creating work for their people 

IV 

To form a concrete idea of the stimulus 
Swara/ has given to coonotmo development in 
Canada 1 propose to contrast conditious exist- 
ing at tie close of the era of Bntisb admnii 
stniUoo with those obtainmg in 19.i9 {lhat 
IS tho last year for wluch complete figures are 
available It also happens to be the year 
when Canadian production reached the 
figure Since tliea pnees have fallen all over 
the world and a period of depression has set 
in) 

Before I attempt this comparison, a few 
wnU must be said m regard to consUtutional 
dovelopmcnt in Canada. 

The Constitutional Act of 1791 conceded 
Kpresebtation but not responsible gorernmeat. 
wiwcr Canada— or tho French speaking 
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province — as well is Upper Canada or the 
English speaking province — were each given 
a legislature elected by the people Power 
o\ er the purse was limited, since only the 
xeaemie raised by taxes was withm its 
competence , and it could exert some pressure 
on the executive by refusing to vote taxes 
Non tax revenue was entirely outside its 
control 

The concession of this representative type 
of government did not, therefore, end the 
arbitary executive regime The representatives 
of the people refused to be satisfied The 
conilict with the officials finally grew in 
intensity and bitterness aad led finally to tlie 
subiection of the executive to legislative 
control 


I can recollLct but one instance since then 
in which the Governor General flouted the 
Canadian Ministry Jlr Milhara I yon 
Mackenzie King — whose grandfather on the 
mother’s side had played an important part 
111 tlie movement that resulted in curbing the 
arbitrariness of tlio executive during the last 
century — was then the Prime Minister, while a 
British General who had won the hearts of 
tlic Canadian soldiers in 1 ranco and Flanders 
(General Byng) represented the Crown 

Vt the general election that took place 
shortly afterwards Mr Mackenzie King v\as 
returned to power As I can attest from 
personal experience, having been in Canada at 
the time, the verdict of the people of the 
Dominion was unmistakably m favour o£ 


This object was ctfcctbd by the Act of 
Union of 1840 It knit together Lower and 
Upper Canada and gav(T them a unified 
legislature, to which the (Jxeeiitwe was to bo 
responsible -nil L 

Twenty seven years bdei;! the Bntisb 
North America Act was pil^ood upon the 
British Statute Book, conaoUdating and 
widening Canadian freedom Iti^ncUpned a 
scheme of confederation suit moi )u 

The union” set up by the AdkioboiBiil^ 
was dissolved Lower Canada andin^^ 
Canada — as they had previously been callfidxjn 
were set up as separate provinces, ea^ 
competent to administer its local alTairs 
These and other provinces entered a con 
federation which began to function in 1871 
The foundation of Canadian prosperity 
was laid m that > car, though as I shall show 
presently, the rate of progress was somewhai 
slow until lately Much of the dcvelopmciR 
ha«j indeed, taken place within my 
knowledge iJ„i} 

Complete legislative autonomy wasdhot 
secured even m 1871 Tho Governor-Geniaal 
sent out from Bntain did not boSbmel'a 
constitutional ruler” all at once In 
for instance, Edward Blake, the Cauadiijd 
statesman, succeeded in rooviug His Majest^s 
Government to revise the Instnunmil of 
Instructions whereby, except in ccrCaihioB^ 
important matters, the Agent o£ tlio«]<Jp(nii 
was left no choice but to act unoSbufidmity 
with the advice tendered toiichininliyrffim 
PomiDioQ Ministers r 0 iswoA 


Canadians exclusively managing their own 
ailairs 

Mr M ickeuzic King, m effect, chose Lord 
Byng’s successor—Lord Willingdon Now 
the Canadian Cabinet, m actual practice, 
noinmatcs the Governor General, who has 
not been left any scope whatsoever for 
interfering in the administration 

During the last decado Canada secured 
complete control over its external ns well as 
internal affairs It maintains its own 
diplomatic and trade agents even lu countnes 
oii^idc > tlic British political system and 
ht^oUatcaotraatics and trade conventions 
without obihuim^ leave of Downing Street 
atullhrougli'itBna^mgodtapifat-aaoeho^aes 
X ''ThfioiStotofe/ /of* Wcst^netemipasacdjlastl 
year (from which India was excluded) repealgd 
all constitutional dijj^ilities from which 
Capita j suffered save .one ^ That excei^ioQ 

sTdiaaoq sCuni rjood 


system of adimnistration 
iplefOxsitBs QWU^rtiillccOstsie ahouodiUuistn J5f ’all 
jibanaj /noil 

* rAh 

haxaoUoooBw loxcliisv^vuly «titcit*9 owihsmdstfcrs. 
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IheirmAcnal projpctitt h.> .«crc-..cd. Ttot 
CMch.ira h»» been forced upon me b) the 
rtrcmlTi..ti 1 hoTO pold to ‘b»l co«"t^, 
be-iimms trith 1900 I .bnU cite focte end 
Bguret in support o! tbnt conclusion 


Let me draw a picture of 
was at the time of Confcderitiou 

The population was small-about 
3,100,000 pct.ona— .cttled laimli alons Ite 
eastern and wc.tom seaboards and the 
SL Lawrence River and inland lahea sthi^ 
served as arteries of commerce Uilhons ol 
acres of mb land capable of auauallj Jieldins 
mmenso harvests l.J iinteuanted and ""t.Ued 
Lates and nvers swarming with «* were 
nnevploited. Huge forests and '•astoineml 
wealth were left uucvplored and 
■ Theca were no indutu-iet U tpcah of A 
little in the way of milling dour and inann 
faetunng iron and eteel was attempted 

CaaSda was then the paradise of the 
trapper, who invaded the silcat sanctuaries of 
Mammals and killed them for tbmr t.w 
which was grcall) pnaed h) women of fashion 
and men tiiight to love pOTp nnd 
slanee. Agent, °f » Sreat E.gUdi e 

companTwho reaped a ‘ 

throSahthefurand coguate 

tad some idea of tho potcaftal -wealth that 

lay hidden m areas with primitive com-nuni 

cations or none at all , bat tlier s«rc 
■phrewd to let the world into the secret. 

Trapping is still a profitable asocation in 

Cvnada! Danng recent j care it has^ been 

dl^o\ered that animals (notably the silver 
which yield valuable for. can bo reared 
rcaotiviti Donng my last tour -if the 

Dommioni visited set oral each far farms m 

Manitoba and found that iho.r owner, were 

’"“'fhefar trade ha, it, importaace intho 
Canadian economy of oar da) ““J 
deielopmcnt has been so great that it is 
SSdowed by other U 

occupies tho lowest position 
final ‘ primary* industries Productwn in 
a^oultnre, fore.lrj, omuig, >■? 
aSd fisheries Mceeds, m s«luo, the not retain 

■ Sl’oolmda Imd hardly any commanications 


at the tune of Coufcderatiou The railway 
Lck totalled less than 2,300 mile, rile 
east and the west were largcli out of touch 
with each other, while hltle was ■-'lown of 
wfiatlayiu betnceii them The middle-west 
was m fact, the breeding ground oE ferocious 
animals UU the bison (the untamed antONt-^r 
of the dorocatic cow) 

ff one had to go from tho cast to tho we^t 
at the time of Confederation or prior to it, 
the onU possible course to pursue was to UU 
a ship from the Ulantic sea board The 
Panama Canal, which todaj divides North 
America from South America, had not been 
made It wvs ncce»5ar> tlicrc^rc to go al 
the wav down to the Vntarctio Oceau, round 
the 8<»utherQmo»t point of South Aiueric i and 
then sail northwards until British Columbia, 
the westernmost province of Canada, iva, 
reached. Thousands upon thousands of 
miles had to be thus traaersed 

The ships available ui thosO dajs vvvre 
small and lachmg in comforts The seas had 
not been accurately cliart^ Vo>age8 were 
therefore attended with far greater hasards 
than thev now eto 

In the dais of wooden shipt,, trucl was 
particular!) slow and tedious l-«'en after 
the introduction of st-amers built of iron and 
later of steel, uavigation ri.maiued ooupin 
lively «low until our time 

Apart from con^iiderations of material 
development, there was little chance of poli- 
tically knitting together n country which 
depended upon such » system of i,ircaitou3 
and slow communicatiou Cohesion could 
not be brought about unless faster and 
easier systems of transport linked the two 
extremes of tho land 


VI 

National exigencies combined with ecoiio- 
mic needs to emphasize railway building 
But railwa) construction in a vast, emptj 
country appeared to bo a mad man’s dre im 

Canada, I may remind the reader, u>ed as 
he IS to stud) uig It from n small-scale map, 
IS jnst a little more than twice the sue of our 
country It is 3,010,000 square miles in 
area, whereas Indu is 1,805,000 square miles 
in extent 

To correct any misunderstanding that 
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might arise from this compinson I must uotc 
these facts 

India lies m the south of the Continent to 
•which it 13 attached Except for certain 
regions in the mountain ranges, tlicrcforc, 
the climate is not too cold for human 
beings to Ixi o and to thnve in it. 

ihcre are of course certain and and e\cn 
desert areas where the population is thin 
and even sparse But recent cxpcnenco m 
some regions (the L) allpur and Sargoda 
districts in the Paujab, certain parts of 
Bahawalpur and Bikaner States and more 
latterly bindh, for instance) has shown that 
i£ water 13 provided by means of ungation 
canals the sod is well worth cultivating and 
generously rewards men for any labour they 
may expend in tilling it 

Canada, on the other hand, constitutes 
the northernmost portion of the North 
American Continent A part of it lies la 
the Arctic regions where it is bitterly cold 
Some enthusiasts declare that even in these 
northern latitudes it is possible for mao to 
maintain a high standard of life Some 
attempt has been made to push settlement 
northwards though so far that attempt lias 
not proved very successful 

At the time of Confederation the popula 
tioD was less than 3,700,000 persons This 
population was concentrated in the cast 
The number of inhabitants west of the Great 
Lakes was, indeed, less than 110,000 persons. 

When some individuals set up a strong 
agitation for budding railways in this vast, 
empty country, there natundly was a great 
de^ of opposition Persons of little faith 
said that an attempt -was being made to push 
^the radways into waste areas where there 
was no population or hardly any popidation 
Men were not wanting who prophesied 
[that these areas were destined to remain 
[manless for a long time to come They 
feared that the expense incurred upon railway 
construction would prove to be so much 
money wasteiL Theprwata vndsvvdvml% who 
had subscribed towards the budding of these 
railways would sutfer So also would the 
Government, which in one way” or another 
was backing the enteranse 

Fortunatolj for Canada there were £ai>> 
seeing men who had great faith in the 


potentiality of the couutr^j Tbc) knew that 
m the west alone there were radhons of 
acres of rich soil c.ipablo of jiclding, jear 
by year, miUious of maunds of wheat and 
olher grains They knew also that jSaturc 
had planted, on the hills and m the vallcj®, 
vast quantities of timber of many species 
valuable for building or papcr-mikmg purjioscs 
and for manufacturing furniture of every 
description , or hidden deposits of many 
kinds of minerals, some of them preciona 
and semi precious There was even reason 
to hope Uiat m certain localities kerosene 
oil and natural gas would be discovered and 
prove additional sources of wealth 

Tlicso far seeing individuals felt sure 
that once these nch regions were made 
accessible by means of trunk radways and 
branch lines, people of an adventurous 
disposition would move from the eastern 
portions of Canada to the middle of the 
country, and from the middle to the far 
west. They also were certain that people 
would migrate from congested areas lo 
Britain and other European countries where 
the struggle for hfc was intense and the 
opportunitj of acquiring a competence limited 
and settle in the portions of Canada opened 
out by the radways, where they would live 
in God’s pure open air and in time, become 
economically independent. 

As the land was brought under the plough 
cvcr-iucrcasing quantities of wheat, barley 
and other grains would be grown Hor»es, 
cattle, pigs and fowls would bo raised and 
would help to enrich the farmers As the 
population increased the forest and mineral 
wealth would be exploited Fish, too, would 
be taken out of the numerous nvers, lakes 
and seas 

The production iii corn, wood, oreo, and 
fish would far exceed the requirements of 
the Canadian population, even it the expan- 
sion of population took place much more 
rapidly than was expected The surplus 
would be shipped abroad wherever it might 
be wanted In return an unending stream of 
gold would flow into Canada and enneh the 
men who had had the faith to build these rail- 
ways and also those who had had the enterprise 
to leave their homes, whether m eastern 
Canada or the United States or in Europe 
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a»d lake adiaalase of Ike opportiuiiue- 
aSorded bj railwaj building 

Then, too, industries were bound to 
Wheat would be turned into flour and flo.^ 
into bread, cakes and biscuits Cattle wo« 
form the ba.is of a P'-f 
Milk and cream not needed ou 
or m the home# lu towns could be turned 
into butter or made into chccac 

Factones for cou'crting wood mto 

planks and rafter# for budding purposes and 

furniture and mills for manufactures paper 
from wood pulp, would be o*UbluM « 
poiuUof vuiitege Ore. would bo «oell^ 
iod the refioed metuU .it.lired lu ru.lu.y aud 
luduilnul work.hop. uud uetonu l^S 
out implements, tools and machmerv 
la and out of Canada. «r ..mr 

These industries would, lu 
prorudo profitable cmploynic.it 
if thouiaod. (end even milbonl) of “O''"' 
aod their depeodeute. They t ould ulro oOcr 
Si. for men .ud woioeo who lud toU. 
Ihe^troubl. to «e<|Uire tcchoieiU 
u the UniTersitic# aud persons with a „ilt 
of leadership and organuation 

Canada would, m Ume^ manufacturt on 

freturcr., broker., .n.ur.oce eceo'’ 

“'■''’fww.. the M..OU .plendid tl.at pioneer. 

, 1 Cun«di.u iwilwey building and dcielopncot 

Sof d^ruiLi^i-drsf wTs^ thew 

"“'5nliSid,''ho«eicr, they went 'o™^ 
to,'“lh'et,‘ °teppS"'.nlo'‘“th.° b«i^ 

SEg timber and caplo.ting mine. , n.» . 

and fake., went .'“jr'leSdf'’ 

.ometime. .lowl), but on the whole .leaddj 


aliuoJ trebled. In 19dl H .t«<»l »• W,351.«<>0 


Thi. v...on .. rapidlj coming Mm In 
the 01 rear, that hate pa.ted Mim the 
ConMcratioo, the Canadian lop.lation ha. 


hat 13 still more important, tho popula- 
1,00 haa mot cd w calwardi W here there were 
vast, empty .pace, now there are farm, and 
faclonca. The land formerlj oterrun with 
biwn ha. become oac of the greatest granencs 
,n tho world. Out of the nondc.cnpt 
“Northwest rcmloncs’ hare been c^ed 

two province.— Saskalehcwao and Uberla— 
each functioning tigorously 

\ few figures will Uclp to show me 
detolonment that haa taken place i" this 
renpect. The pop.ilaUon west of the Great 
I aka a. noted before, wnj Ic.s than UO 009 
at the time of Confederation Bv 1031 it 

lad risen to over 3 000 000 persons. 

Natural increase accounU for only a port 
of the growth id population Immigration 
IS rc«|»ontiblc for tho rest. 

Soun of the immigrants lamo of Uitir 
own accord without being urged by othew 
to do so But bv DO means all Much thought 
and money hate been cipendcd. particularly 
dunog recent decade upon attracting 
settle™ Bmatc agencies par^cularly Uio 
railways hate exerted themsches in that 
airectiou usually wili» th. consent if not 
actualb with tlic assistance of tho Govern 
rnentot Ottawa and some of the proMiicial 
capitals These goicrnmcnts have, in fact, 
deliberately tned to increase the populaUoii 
Vast sums of money have been expended 
upon ad\ ertismg the potentialities of the laud 
lying unlcnantcd ift the middlc-avcstcrn and 
wcsUim portion# of the country Campaigns 
ba\c been earned on not only in E irope but 
also in tlie United States of Vmenca. 

The men to whom such propaganda work 
was entrusted were specialists w such avork. 
They knew at first hand the particular country 
in which they were employed — knew tho 
psychology of the people whom they were 
«kcd to attract to Canada. If they avero not 
themselves skilful writers aud illustrators, 
they had the sense to obtain services of men 
and women who were They were provided 
with suQicicnt cash to make it worth tho 
while of tliosu men and women to advertise 
Canada 

Nor did the Caiiadans determined to 
swell the C mad an populaltou content them* 
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selves with mere piopnganda Canadian 
agents visited likely districts m Europe md 
stimulated emigration 

The emigrants from Europe were brought 
over to Canada m large and small parties and 
convened to the holdings that were to bo 
given to them on varying terms In many 
cases money had to be advanced to them to 
enable them to buy agricultural implements 
and animals and sometimes even for the bare 
necessities of life They had, in fact, to be 
nursed until they took root in the soil 

Apart from the thought and money needed 
for conducting sudi operations, much fore 
sight and courage were required Canada 
being a British colonj, there was an outcry 
against bringing in foreigners especially when 
millions of Britons were without work in the 
‘ mother country, as Canadians of British 
descent atfcctionatcly call Britain 

Canadians preferred, however, to suboidi 
uato their instincts of blood and race to the 
interests of their country They knew that 
they needed settlers for agricultural districts 
If such settlers could not be had from Britain, 
they did not hesitate to scour Europe for 
I them They, above all, refused to throw 
open the door to Britons who were not likely 
to succeed in Canada and were almost sure to 
become chaiges on public chant) 

Bosacsaing Swaraj as they did, Cauadiaus 
exercised their judgment as to whom they 
should permit to settle in their country and 
whom they should keep out. It cannot be 
said that the) were alwa)8 right in their 
judgment — or invariably fair They were, 
hoMcvcr, on the alert and their worldly 
vstsdom Mas, on tlie whole, proof against 
sentimentalism 

C inada 6 material prospenCy is in no 
small degree based upon the vigour shown in 
building up the population and the care 
exhibited m ngidly excluding misfits and 
uncinplo) ables 

Yin 

In the wake of the railMa)s came the 
population and in the wake of population 
economic dcielopmcnt 

t ach of the "prunar) * industries m 

• ti^ncalcun! foroiry » nini, hjdro-doctnntv 
•hmc* aad tnt pu c 


Canada has become a giaut I shall giv e, m 
the nest article, figures for each industr) 
separately It is interesting to note here 
that the total net production from them all 
exceeded 515 crores of rupees m 1929 

I do not have at hand the figures for the 
total number of persons engaged in the 
various "pnmary” industries in Canada m 
that year , but the total population at the 
time was just below 10,000,000 persons 
When deduction has been made for juveniles 
in the nursery and attending school, and for 
men and women engaged in ^econdary'^ indua 
tries (that is to say, manufactures, construe 
tion and repairs), it is clear that the standard 
of per capita production in Canada in the 
"primary ’ industries is very high So are 
the resultant gams 

Wheat production offers a valuable 
criterion with which to measure development 
since 1871 Here are the figures 
WlILAT PUODUCTIOV 

1871 l,b7,34,000 bushcU 

1930 30,78,72,000 , 

The development m manufacturing indus 
tric» has also been prodigious, as the following 
tabic will show 

^ear Cap Utl Ecnploycu Qrossvalueof Irodift* 
180 Bi2lCrote5 ISSKO Bj, 60 Ciores 
W’O 1897 C94OD0 ,1117 

The net v aliie of production in "secondar) 
ludustrics’ (manufactures, construction and 
repairs) Las, indeed, already exceeded that of 
‘primary ’ industries The significance of 
this statement needs to be grasped in India* 
It means Uiat the process of building up 
manufactures has been so rapid since Swaraj 
was conceded to Canada that agriculture novv 
yields precedence to them Here are the 
relative figures 

JvetVvlui ofc PuonucTioN IS 1929 
Mmufactures Rs 549,27,122)0'i 

Vgriculturo 284,38,57,019 

Those figures clearly prove that the 
popular notion notwithstanding, Canada, lan® 
longer only an agncultural countr),but ha* 
joined the great confraternity of ludustnai 
nations IKr tn'iiiufaclurcs yield,, in fact, 
almost twice as much in monetary return, as- 
the products of tiic farm 
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The establishment of large manufactunng 
mdustnea side by side \nth the development 
of agncuUure places Canada in an exceeding- 
ly strong position It opens up a vast field 
of opportunity to persons bom or settled m 
that country With sO many avenues of 
^cijumng wealth open to the people, it is but 
inevitable that theyirr mpiM as well is the 
national income should stand high 

It is conceivable that had Swaraj not been 
granted and bad Confederation not been 
achieved in Canada, the development of 
“pnmajy” industnes would have proccetled 
apace and these jodustnes might have been 
in as strong a position as or even in i 
stronger position than they arc I doubt, 
however, that in that event manufactures 
would have adianced so rapidly or so far 
The reasons are obnous. The active 
expansion ot manufactures militated a^nst 
Dntain’s old colonial mentality Canada, u 
mast bo remembered, was on^nally a"pian 
Ution." It would have better suited tho people 
in the “‘mother-country" actually engaged 
ui one or another of the manufacturing 
industnes, or depending upon chose mdustnes, 
particulariy tho bankers, inauranco agents, 
middlemen and shipper*, if Canada had 
remained a “plantation ’ They would natural 
ly have liked to continue uidcfinitcly the 
policy of buying agricultural and industrial 
products from that colony and selling to it 
cloth, iron and «(eei ware and other manu- 
factured goods. 

Canadians, however, refused to bn content 
with being mere producers of raw materials 
They insisted upon utiluing these raw 
materials la ever-increasing quantities m 
factories, mills and workshops in their own 
rsswistiy r.wJ Awd vjuj- 


finishcd goods not only to their own but also 
to external markets 

Not mistaking the “wish bone" for the 
back-bone — to Uae their phraseology, as 
vigorous as they are themselves — Canadians 
put all sentimentality aside and took recoiin,e 
to methods that would enable them to rcalixo 
their ambition to become a great manufactur 
tog nation The “protective tanfl” was one 
of diese measures — probably tlie most import- 
ant of them 

It IS significant that within seven years 
of Confederation protection was adopted as 
1 national policy The utilization of tariffs 
for the stimulation of manufactures had not 
pn^rcs 2 >ed beyond the stage of discussion 
while Canada lacked cficctiie Swaraj 

The adoption of protection os a national 
policy would have been of little utility had 
Camdians lacked the will to use it to purpose 
Ilad thev been a scnUmeotnl people they 
would have been unable to use tarsus to any 
great advantage for if tantfs did not keep 
out or at least keep down the volume of Bntish 
as well os foreign imports into Canada, 
Canadian industries would not have had (he 
opportunity of growing rapidly 

Being a bald «en^M people, the Canadians 
gave priority to their own interests and did 
not heed the outcry raised in the “mother- 
country" against their policy of protection of 
(kioadiaa industries. Even when, in 1897, 
the pnviiego of “reciprocal" (anfF was adopt- 
ed, the duty imposed upon Bntish and other 
Empire goods was maintaiiied at levels high 
enough to afibrd effective protection to 
Canadian manufactures, \o wonder that the 
industrial progress made since the last-named 
year has eclipsed such progress in prcccdmg 
years and the percentage of manufactured 
gooda among the exports from Canada s 
Aus ieect ttsieg- 
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ENGLISH 

FROM PUNI8H3IENT TO PKEVENTfON 
Protanto Aumar Sen, il A., LLM, tetlh a 
foreteord bu Str EivSyn Ruffylee Brue JC C. B, 
MfltsAere OrforJ WiHtrtUa fVc«, laiuton , Uutnjihrey 
Mtiford thnee lOi net, pp 152. 

The booh aims at renenag the cenenl pnsciples 
underlying the penal systems m oifTerent couatnes 
of the world m different epochs The author u a 
dislinguishcd Indian jurist and hjs legal traifiiag 
enaUra him to proM deep into the inlxicacice of 
cnmiool law and the subtle difl’ercuces that tindcrly 
the different penal syetema of the world The atm of 
punishment in the aammistration of cmninal l&w hsa 
never been satisfactorily gmped by the iegislaturo 
which proceeds more on the lines of popular oemanda 
than on scientific pnncipka The fundsmeotal idea 
uodcrlyiop; puniahiocot in all primitive eocictiee le 
rerenve. The old Mosaic Utr ^efo lot eye tooth for 
tooth’ forma the foundation On which all Ut« Iqpil 
systemi of the world have been built up Front this 
iundanicnial basis gnuluoily evolved the )>rincip)e of 
inlimidalion which lud stress ou the deterroot cQect 
of punii-hment on all would be oflendcM That punish- 
ment provides a mcana of expiation for the offender 
and salisfiea the social sense pf justice, was only 
ri^^ircd at a lat<x date. The idea of refonaaUon 
of the cnmual os one of the aims ol pisni^mcot 
ramointo iwniinence in Lnropc by the end of the Ibth 
century The next step in progress resulted when the 
nlcsi ox licfrnit sociale nos properly grasped by man* 
nologists and penologists. The ‘defeueo of eocuty’ is 
now regarded by many authorities os the one objective 
to which cnmioal KgislatioD and cnmiool tbenpy 
should bo directed Iho idea of ’defence’ embraces 
within iisUl not only the tefortn of the actual tnimnal 
but also the introduction of preicniive, soma) and 
hygienic mcaiurca against all potcotul criminals Such 
measures may be eiihcc coustnietive or deatiucUTe. 
Although at the present tixos the true atm ^ pum^ 
ment has been grasped lo many nuarters, the practical 
ccolitaUon of this ideal by toe iniroducuoa of 
nrotssary measures baa fallen far shoit of upcctaltous 


owing to conservaUve Icnilencicg to the legislature. 
The author has n y«y interesting acoou&t of 
ft&cteat Hi&du ideas about puntshmeut. ‘Tt is 
interesting to obaejre that this docttuie (protection of 
society) of modern tiroes in a ayet£m or lair many 
centunea old. and. after many yietssitudes, to find 
comptetod (ho dcrciopment of an idea which began in 
the remote history oi Jiindustan 1" The author has 
discussod the legal stotut of the difiercnt innovottons 
that have been introduced to bring the actual adminis- 
txabon of pusubasnl ta lioe mCh the idc(d of 
penoto^ The Lotsiol system, cQndttional convieuon, 
conditional Bontenco condiUonal disgorge, probation, 
jodelcnBiaato acotcoce, parole, preventive detention 
end the measures for the control oi mental deliaijueacy 
have all beeo treated in an interesting manner. Id 
discufistng tbo conditions m British luuia the author 
i9 of opinion that while the icsults of Indian pnsoa 
treatmeot are ndnaittcd generally to bo deterrent, they 
are oot rq^arded as reformatory The Indian Jmla 
Committee m their report of 192(J state “witness after 
witness from almost every province in India with 
siogular unaa^iuity docloru chat Indian joUa do not 
exercise a good or healthy influence on iheir inmates, 
that they tend to harden if not to degrade and that 
jscbt jpeo coma oiit of prison worse than they went 
m \Vc do not eDdo^^e this view but m so far as 
Ibera ib (rath in it, it is a result, ue are coanaced, 
pot of the men but of the system “ The author sajs 
that no reform commensurate with the needs of the 
sitnaliou has been introduced m tho Indian jail 
admunstniticm, on the hoes recommended by the 
Committee sinco the publication of Ihcar report in 
l3J0 Tho bco^ IS one of the best contributions lo 
the subject pf roipJogy. The reviewer hopes that in 
the nest edition the author will uho steps to gite 
trsaslsiions of tho long extracts from foreign authors 
60 that they may be understood by his readers who 
aro xmfoiDihAr uiih hrcnih of German. 

O. lJu-t, 
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i£ijnf f s& 

high character . ®^®?P!,*^„ings9 *nd derotod to 
deqily rdipous absolutely s^c ^ 

SrfirStt H.“™ 2. bSthu ™« 

New Dispensation 

and his brother who t^u Hiranaod 

been P^ “"“nlLTVdh 

Brahmo Sama) Hyderabad 

NAGENDHaVATH liCPTA _.v 

/V»M Cs . ,._ ,, 

I hare ^ 

has enabled “® ,*5 ,ith Prof Etfharda 

ctadnato days. I did not fgouliar 

& a, h, J./ }I~ „KSS 


wito tiia name ana "viv ^ ^hicb joun* 

s K » «~'f '“I'jrsred"- 

"■ ■i'-'rr. & 

English litetatura and SJxs Ba«iuw* ^ibusiaam 
her great interest m the i ^UBiuIatiitg 

for cteaung a national st^ .^aculm of «» 
the wntiDK of playa « ^ «bieb 

country ^ Ti mSir^S^Hor^e social 
she thonphl would be ■ ^ ., ™jjj„ known 

iffiTeejM^etorhd.., and their sympathy and 

s,k\? gSiU'™" 

his home his work in W read Hus 

absorbed most of ^*. , p—j Biehaids had the 

■“f iiSdr ««•*>■'■ “ ^ 

soul of a poet. Ue ji letters show m coe 

rh“"'Sb“ b» r'‘ 

Ue« and flowers, in t^ garden 

Ss-SiS sH'&t .ss. 


ho .indtnl. md b. .u J.*!* • !■"■>'!' “‘^ 
Her. » a 

SHS'e)'?, ,p 

tiuiiE interesting, and can 10^65 « ,ipl,.rht- 

most ordinary occurrence of bj® hf®. ^ “^|ua] 

fill to read his letters whe^er ^«7 o^err of 

meeting with a stranger the 

show hm wisdom and insight He wn 

*‘’%nde IS a momliiing and a fo^ 

trade^^ raanufaciure are to 

That IS the rather snipnsmg concln,ion I ha« co e 
wont of the npe «I*n^oe cd fire 

^eion nor education but mdustw 

E«:^irr4s;|:.#s 

t.'S; m“thL‘tari^’' 

.t“b«’“mSb. to 

niil Cemeterr at Lahore, bears the worus 

lheb^’H« 1 >SVo'bl.cl“"^/t» study w^ 

m^ahiu with a special political bus 

**’ DrwAH Ce*ND SHABiia 


THF nOLDEN BOOk OF TAGORE A homage 

SSSSS-sP'-fs 

imSri^Af. 

,he GoMki Boob Committo who Me 
Sf^SSm He boot u MljOedly boejd le 

CdiS S :?'‘tip»?'^.a. u,. ssss. ii Si 

s-arr- rxuS ‘‘^■“.bJf'bS 

successful 10 mafcuiE the eilenor of the boot in 
J^^way -worthy S the occasion Jlr Ram^da 
^SertU, ^o linnches the book into the world with 
SlSl^t foreword has ^uaUy * 

th* selection of the contents. To Jlr Chatterjees 
SSq« ro^uution as a joumal^t no less than to the 
«>rfd wide fame of (he poet himself u due the fi^ 
that so many choice spirits from all the cirilued 
^ntnenofUe globe hate gladly mme forw^ to pay 
iheir tribute of deep respect and adroiraUon to the 
^S«muid of India, imoug the contnbotors there are 
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rpigning sovtrctcns and jriH oi wHincw o! tbe NpU.1 
pn/e wnlu-s of international fame, poet'* iihiloaonhiw 
as well as others less known to the world at hrBe. 
who have camtxl their ncht to the RTval honour of 
licini: included in the list of eonlnhiilors by lh«r 
thouchlful appraisement of TaKoro s life-work Thiri, 

18 an index ot the names of the contnhutora but 
there 18 no reference to the \ aircs where their nicssaK^ 
are pnntcd this is probahU due to the burned 
manner in which the bwk had to bo brought out tn 
tU finiBhi^ form some of the coutributious having 
been rcceiied very late Manx of the languages of 
the cmlizod world appear within the covers of itus 
volume from ItuRsian Greek and Spanish to (bisicso 
and Japanese which is an excellent indication of tho 
intcrualional reputation of tho Poet. Cdancing throui.b 
these foreign atiprcciaUous one finds that tha 
-prcdomuiniit note in Tagore which has aijicalcd to tha 
elect of all CQuntncs is his mosage of peace and 
love and of the necessity of tho practical npplicatiou 
of high ideals to noble ends eg the reconsiructioa 
of tlxo devastated and war wearv world tho cutinnd 
bridge between the Last and tnc West which it is 
universally recognized he alone is competent to build 
the need of a trul) spintual outlook of which ho is 
the greatest apostle and the most beautiful exponent a 
seer mxstie prophet and sage rolled into one, of nbom 
the modern world IS in direst need what tho most 
thoughtful minds ot tho West thick of his personality 
will appear from the following extract from Count 
Keyscrlinga appreciation lUbuidranatU Tagore rt 
U\o gveaUat man I have had the pnvdcve to know 
lie IS very much greater than his world reputatiot* 
and above all his position iii India imply Hiero bM 
l)ocn no one like him anvwhere on our globe for many 
and many ceatunca. That is, Rahinuraoath is the 
creator ot a nation I admire my great fnend Itabindn 
Xath Tagore os I admire no other linng man 
because he is the most Universal, the roost encompass 
log tho most complete human beieg I have known 
ks might be expected some of the best contnbutors 
arc Indiana and especially Bengalis who alone can 
-understand Tagore in the ongioal tbreo-fourtbs of the 
beauty grace strength and suggestivencss of which «» 
lost ID translation The universality of hes appe^ is 
however bound to make a deep impression even m n 
foreign garb hence the tributes from far and near to 
the supremacy of his genius Under the head of 
offerings some aspects of Indian culture are expounded 
by competent Indologists anthropologists and 
critics We wish this section had been fuller add 
more comprehensive. A very useful cl^niclc of the 
mam events of Tagores life gmng tho dates of the 
publication of his numerous works rounds up the 
volume The portiaita of the author taken at diflcrcnt 
periods of his life, and of Indian sights and scenes 
by Indian and foreign artists all executed ui tho 
grand style, are a feature in themselves As a 
-valuable memento as a book into which one may dip 
at random and fill his mmd with high thoughts aPd 
noble aspirations such as can be imbibed oo’y from 
association with the great, this big volume whiu is a 
thing of beauty and which it is a delight to handle 
will have its ready field of usefulness for all who 
admire things of the miud and art ^t to all 
Indians it will have an added value not inferior to 
the above inasmuch as it will play the part of a 
compendium of Indian culture at its Lest an 
exposition before the world of the greatness of mod^vi 
India and as such it will fill their minds with p^e 
and emotion and noble emulation thus fulfilling a 


FOR SLI>Ti:Mni:R, lOSJ 


gntt iiatioiia] purfioie which must hare Ikicii at the 
lack of tho minds of the idilor and the roembrni of 
tho commiltuo m undertaking this costly prrsluction 
We can unhesitatingly drdare that tn this patriotic 
mission they haxo b«a thotoii{*hly successful and wo 
hare no doubt that in s| itc of its costimeas the book 
will have a rcmly sale in uiil ouUidc India. 

TlIKrV‘5Tns\-)TUIOb NOUTHHtN INDM 
Ill/A riiecia/ rfferrnrc fi the f nUe I Pronneet of 

IJu Fill lUunt, CJll, OUF^ IGSL 
UHtufJtrrg ililfirt Oifunl Lnirertilj Pree* 10 

The author was the Census ^upenntendent of the 
United I'miinccs in 1911 and Chairman of tho 
Itanking I- inquiry Comroittcik m 1910 The hook u 
based mainly on roatcnals dt rived from the various 
census iv]iorts of 1901 and 1J1I and among the liooks 
consulted, Crookes Tnbet and CatU* of the V U' P 
has been most frvdy drawn upon Though tho book 
has been on the anvil for twenty years every care 
has besD taken to bnug it up-to-date and tho result 
IS a volume of 374 closely printed pages crammed full 
ot facts with numerous appendices m which statistics 
have not wo are glad to iind rtlectually suppressed 
the dements of personal observation and srmpatby 
The cha] ten dealing with tho history and theory 
of the caste sxstem arc I and II (nature and crolu 
tion of caste) and \1V, W and \\I (caste in 
relation to religion and law and the past present 
and future of casto) The rest of the chapters 
treat ot the tuh-castos inamage rcslnctions cotninensal 
rc8tnction« caste Panebayct sectarian castes hill 
cistcs Islamic csstes caetca in relation to oceupatiou 
aol economic asi>ccts the formation of new castes 
and the like. 

On the subject of the evolution of the caste system 
Ibo author refers to two schools of thought tho 
earlier of which based their arguments on Crahminical 
literature and regarded the system as the artificial 
product of tho pncslly order and the later based 
on the scientific oludy of inscnptions and coins and 
of Uuddbist and Jain sacred works which looked for 
its ongui in the nature of the dements compCK-mg 
carls Indian societx and for ite development m (he 
working of social forces on those elements The 
author seems to belong to the later <<^001 and 
holds that the Brahmin occupied the position he did 
III Hindu society by virtue of his ments Ue hod 
in the words of the author ‘‘won for himself an 
almost unassailable sjiintual supremacy lurtbcr. 

as philosopher and statesman, by sheer force of 
leamwg he bad acquired considerable tempodd 

power The kings minister was usually a Brahman 
and no mere figurehead it is not strange that 
Mcga«thenes, a worldly Greek in wnting of the 
Brahman pnest and adviser of the king chose the 
word philosopher’ by which to describe him It was 
an unconscious tribute to the learning which had 
raised the former attendant at sacnfices to high 
etate. \gain diicusauig caste m relation to nationality 
the author says caste and nationality are regarded as 
incompatible, the presence of the former must impede 
if it does not actually j rcreut the growth of the 
latter \nd at first sight it would seem that the 
cntics are light for caste embodies a pnnciple of 
Bcparation nationality a principle of consolidation 
But through the diversity of Hindu society there 
has always run a thread of unity there has always 
been one bond to keep its many component parts 
together This bond is the Brahman hegemony 
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D}&a.Uc« t& i-lit n«e uitl iaU but the I r^htau 
nouiaed tupreoxe. kiQgJom* might espaoJ or 
(hnak, bat Ilmdu wciety, indiinrent to ctunsRs in 
poiizica] bouodATies tecDxiaed oae &nd uodivniei} 
uiiler lU DAtara) leadcrii. There na}' be iimu »heo 
oaiiOiud xnd caste inuresu ttiU clash 2ilus.h, lodeod 
«iU depend upon the Btehiiuit. It is the fuhion ol 
the people to }ccr at him in proreibi, o( enUte to 
deer^ him u a para>i(e on eocietj meaotiine. there 
ue la Beaaret and lllah^ad Bnhaaa xhoUn 
whose names are a household word, in Last and 
^^al, whercrer two ot three Saoshntisti are gathexol 
tceether , and at the present time ever; Uiodu 
poltlical leader of Grst-clasS importance in this 
pcomee u a Bnhman. In the daja that ore coouik; 
the Brahiaans irilJ have the /greatest rhance that he 
haa had for two tboasaqd Tears. Aod he will 
take iL'* 

Let oa hope that the author a coDfident preJiciion 
^ be fulfilled Leading Brahmaas hare of course 
U«a foremost among the r^oimert bat rcacuooanes 
are not also wanting amonjr them as among the other 
higher castes, with this dwetence that as head ot the 
Uindn aocial order the Brahman s power both (or 
good and eril, is greater than that of the leaders of 
ap; other commnmts Ja passing we may {>otni out 
^t the artificially cnginecrM non Brahmin motimcni 
haa done much to Undermine the natural leadership 
of the Biabmans. 

The aathora views on the depressed classts ate 
worth vjaoting Ihe depressed classes are those 
wtes who are not served by Brahmans yet 
have showD by thur attempU to secure some inviaJ 
senile from urabmans, that ihev are devirous ot 
receinns theii recozoitma and of betag adnicud 
fall mefflbers of Hindu souety \nd (he laiiial etep 
necessary to raise them out of their degradation u 
obvMusly the removal of these niigioiu disalahtiee. 
Thereafter if they are pionded with the educaliousi 
fteilitie* that they require— they out end they will 
m>e tbeiDsclriw lo a respenaUo pcwiuon lo vocniy 
as oihe< low tastes hare dorn. lafore (liim. The 
procesa wiU lake time— two or lht>-e gmcraiiooii 
the mental aicxii and eren pby ical charsctcnsiics 
which are the resuli of many ceniii/ies ol deptrvuoo 
are not so easily put away But thoagh the prorces 
may be slow, it will lie sure. 

Ue^ardin; the future of caste, ifr Blunt observes 
as follows It seems probable (hat in the course of 
time, the nation will swallow up the caste, that the 
cuiiomury lestiictioos will be ursdually modifioJ Uil 
the social system bmmes sigHo one of ciastve as it 
was la Vedic (imes. bo be ic. Oae Ctuog however is 
miaui, that anv aiiempt to hasten ibe processes ol 
evolution woula be fraught with dsngcr buddenW to 
remove the ca-te tystcni would, lu bit Herbert Bi»ry s 
I ^ave, be more t&on a renriutioa ic would rcsemole 
the remora! of some (leincDUl force bke (.raviiatioo 
ot loolecular attraction What is leinircd is ■ 
proftiuK knife, not an axe.” 

To t^L of removing the caste system root and 
braaeh all at once is more or less scsderoic. hariDg 
regard to the almost impassable barneia that Uock 
path of any such radical relorm But the aulhor himseu 
fprafci ol the krya -amaj as “the most loportaiu 
religious moreraerit that has occurred in lodui (or 
sevoraj cenliincs and says that it acVnowle^ea no 
castes save the four ram<u of Maun, and holds that 
membership ol these is determined not by bi^ hot 
by pcisooal qualifications and sUainmrDls’ sAe 
ifslimony of the author in common with many 


others, moxl competent to {orn an oiiinion, u that it 
IS the most vigorous reform motement la Hindu 
society If that be so, the removal of the caste 
system need not be so very distant a {Toal as Mr 
lUaut would have it He cautions us against cxoissire 
haste but 4t> we not see signs to authoritative cuclce 
of aa opposite ttndcncy, namely that of ntarding the 
naiuraf rate of progress f To over emphasize caste 
ilutiaettoa* ta political and administratiie sfiauw lo 
attempt to srgTfgsle the depressed classes sinarl^s of 
the aame policT which led Vnrangzcb to undo, in the 
wonls of vtr Btut himsdf. all that Vkbar bad doue 
to weM the two races [Hindus and Mahometlantl 
into one. If as 3[r Blunt observes the results of 
Vnrangzebs policy persist to this day, u not the 
(csulc of the same (wUcy of segmentation within the 
(olds ol llindoism itself visible in current politics t 
bovtct Itossia has shown in its educational and 
lodustTui programme, (hat revolnCion ts only evolution 
writ large sod India of the Ilindat ne are fully 
ftiovior^ ran prove the same truth in the reform u 
its caste sytum if they are allowed a free hud in 
Ibe matter 

There are manv other mattcrw in this volume 
relating to the ranous castes of Agra and Oudh 
whnb luriMsb much nimlctl information to the student 
of the taste tyitem but want of space prevenu us 
(coo icfrmng to them The hook as a whole is the 
rcaoit of touch paisiuking research cooducted at first 
hand and will proie s raliisble additioo to (he 
Iiieniure on iht tub;pcj 


ILk'oTEB** J ("■f/r' Or iniM Itsowf 
/tiMisW lu Th' theotofhieal PMttkitte ihiatt, 
\fjar iS/tho* 

Mr* Ifetani here propound* (he latemting 
doctnoe of ThcOM>phy Iwhich by the way, ha* its 
paraUel in Buddhism and other lorma of Indian 
ttiougbc) that there are men who have completial 
bonaa perfection and who fuatlioti ns sgcocios 
hJping the evolution of the human race— and thus 
also the etoluiiou of the world. »uch superior soula 
exist ui diOercnt purls of the world and can be 
known by those who have the will to know them 
They may change boditw and also abode* Lsuolly 
they function bj lufuiing other powerful minda 
wilb then inspiration The writer git is particulars, 
about some such teachers whom she personally 
knows f g deau* «ho Jirfw moJtly in the mountauis. 
ol Lebanon the Master Uilarioo in >gypt— be wrara 
a Cretan body and so on (p. b^t There are some 
who use fodian bmlies and live ui Tibet, near 
fabigstec. dwelling j Uccs of two others are not 
known to the author 

rbe chief of Ihme masters— with several of bia 
aasomtes IS expected to return incaruate upon 
earth •omctims during the presuit century, to set 
the worU right and lo asher in a ncir civdizatiou ’ 

'Ira. Deeant prcicms her case with rematkalle 
abihty, persuasion and strength of conviction Let 
m wait and see if her hopes about the advent of a. 
world icacber aalcnalize during the lifetime of 
the present generaUon The world in general— and 
India in panicular- needs such a saviour 

tkOLLTlOM Ofc THE. 
^UL fijr 4tr dnme *,a„f and pMuI.ed bg the 
jyroKvAicaf PuUislung JIohm Ailgar, VjJrcu 

t of two lectures. 

apparent from. 


Tli« subiert matter of the leclnre* ) 
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tlic utic Onh iho of iht onRin anJ of the mil ihconei , aiiJ, m a-Ilmoti lo tlm Jiuo^l 

OTolulion o( Iho soul lla* not rccuvwl iho Mme in »11 the 

answer from ThcOMjphy as from olhrr M:h»x>ls of »icw« wUh rjcws of ^V wtcni ibinicm on the same 

thouJit SeTcrthclww, the soluUon ollcnxf by questions. » t .i, l . . • 

Theosophy dcRcrrc* caaful consi IrratJOQ, t»atti> Dr DaUa* jlcip knowl^M of both t-<ukrn an I 
because 0^ lU dor« wmilanly wUh Hindu thought Woitcm i hilosopbic* eminently ‘J** 

and partly bccauM of 'a inherent suggcstivcnoa. he has Mt Uforc him. llw tapotilioa is slwai# 


clear and conct-«c. 

Hr Datta not only gtiea an cai>os>tioa of the 
I'eJauia Ihcont* hut, ne ohriously hdicres them— at 
^ _ _ any rate, roost of them— to be the correct news on th* 

bmltup round "ft 'form'” ‘dcmiil 'from' the moon «uc»trons at Iwue Ihus ircn though ho odraiU 

(p 2) O) The molulion of the soul is jwralld to that the \ idanhc theoir of pcwptiou may apiiwr 
t\,n of tl... UvVv *n.\ «• the Mvx\ dtndow. crudo va the Uzht of the rulmg ulais of W wteni 


N)mQ of the cardinal jioinW in iho llwnr 
developed m these Iciturcs may bo hncfly indicated (U 
Ours IS not Uio only race of men— there have b«n 
other races before. (2) Tlie first race had lU bodies 


\ud when the final stage of nolutiou is rcaihcd 
the soul becomes one of the Workers one of the 
Duilde^ one with fiod in work for the wotida 
(p fil) 

There are some ideas in the book which ortholoi 
psychology will hesitate to accept e those about 
the iiowcr of thought (pp. 10 d *f<i k 

ihe lectures arc thought provoking and hate esin 
a halo of romance. 


(p 2) (t) rhe ctolulion ol the aout is naraiia to ina» ino >wmnuc 

the evohilion of the body and as the soul dmlops crude va the hsht ol the ruliug 

»t changes to a better body al«j (4) Hie ciolulion iwychology bi) nevenbJeas, ho has the rouragc 

of the soul 13 thus not confined to o«a hto only (fi) to miuuUim Hut these ‘nihng ideas are not the lad 

* • • • * word of i>sycholci(ry on the subject and the I raantJ 

theory u not wiihoi-t supjiort cten from WwUni 
thought. His attitude throughout u that, (roperiy 
undcnitood, Ailnita-i fiianla can bo of some u*o 
in solving jirohleros which have not been solved quits 
satisfactorily in cstern thought , and that the 
ncglcit shown to it has b«m entirely undeserved 
Wo certainly agreo with Dr Datta so far as to say 
l^t not only ibo AJniila lr/<in/a but Indian system 
^r..r^T.r .-.I t. ..vfx^ r» ir n as ft wholo sliould lui 0 tTci ivcj moTO attention from 

T>» i9^ ^ fc/^i ^ tliothilosoihua of the world 

lilaialfky PuUiihel Ij Dk-imo/j/iim/ PuhlitltH'j ITurL arc one or two observations which we should 

Jloiuf.Alyar \bdra» like to make rnrardtng Dr Dattis booL The refer 

Till, .a n small nflinnKIrt ■» irluch ihn >« CnCW tO tho Onginal BUUlOntlM might With ftdvftHlaW 

disSlfJ I A XS''ar;;^pS.\icr‘‘t^nhe 

spints of departed men Tho answer given is in the altractivo to those M not 

oShrmativo. lo this connccuoii a ilislincUon is also famdiY with SMstot names. The lUustraUve 

drawn between spintualwra and occultism Die W.P'**, 

latter believes m spinls of various kinds-gods ^ ^‘«rcd and adapud to modcni way of n/nbmg 

... -...I.. In that cose tho uso ol words hkc. ^ant^a’ fix 141 

_ . The presence of such 

behcvmg ■rna"piurality of’tiod8' (^ 10)" Vnd wi TWJ" ‘J*® text is hound to oiler some 

ore further told that Oho key W the raolcrie tigni idncul‘y '® ““ unaoquain ixl wHb 

- « 1. .j _.i — .t. '' . Sanskrit. Thwe, however, are small matters on 

which a difTircnce of opinion is also iiosatble 

There is one thing in Dr Datta winch we cannot 


dcmigoods demons etc. We arc also assured that ,-r > ' 

4.1.. .j niankind are thus sell justified m ctc-b obtialM — — — 

p, 19) „„ wws^ln tho body J3f the text is bound to oiler some 

_o csolcrie tigni 

ficance of these gi^s would enable modern physical 
science and chemistry specially to achieve a progress 
that they mav not otherwise reach in a tnousand 
y^s to come (p 20) Itcfcrcnccs to tho Vedas and 
Purauas in this connection are inevitable and 


adroiie too highly it is Dr Dattaa frank acknow 
lolgmcnt of his indebtedness to some Pandita ^lany 


there. Tho book has obiious interest tot IbOHi lor 

whom spintualism bus interest, * *' '*• •••* “•'* - - ► 


THD ^lOOR*! IN SPAIN Bj C Jinaraja laxa 
Pidiluhed by Tl cosop) teal Pitblisning IJoiisr, Uyar 
Madras 

It IS a pai 

Society of ^ladras and Kiivca a I nef narration of the 
achievements of the Moors in Spam Tho author is 
struck by the fact that although the \nibs did mu^ 
for the aissemmation of knowlragc yet they invented 
nothing and they conceived no grand or fecund idea 
fp 33). The bloody feuds among tho followers of the 
I'lophet are a sad commentary on the Gospel of 
Brotherhood which Islam preached This is so wock 
mg to the writer that he exclaims I sometunes wish 
that 1 had not prepared tins paper This however 
is a controversial matter On the whole the account 
pven in this paper is sucemet and very readable. 


freely use the acmcca of Pandits, but quietly forget 
them as soon ns the book la ready for pubhc.atioa 
Dr Datta has not done that, and for this he deserves 
our licst praise. 

We coD^tttlato^ Dr Datta on his very able and 


U C BiiATTanrAiuEE 
INDIk \ND CFYJOV— \ FLDER.VTION' V 
NCTf EFFORT IX lUSTORk Bj luilinanc 
Messrs P S Ktny J> Son Lid London 

The writer has done a timely service by drawing 
the attention of those genmnely interested m the 
healthy and natural development of India and 
Gerlon to the fundamental problem of the right 
reiattonship between these two countries Ceylon 
has hcavuT suffered owing to the misfortune of her 


THE SIX WAkS OF KNOWING By Dr D M resources 

Datta, JtfA. Fh D P,M%st,ed by Qtorge Men A ^ of trade m the 

X!nwlnLid,pp 352 Prtcel 5 s',iet been^ under the admmistration of 


This book gives a survey of the theory of know 
ledge {The six Pramanas) according to the .IdaaiAi 
school of Vedanta The ilfraita position bowevw 
15 developed in every case after a critical examination 


a new European Power almost every century 

Evein a casual visitor to Ceylon cannot fad to 
be impressed by the underlying cultural unity 
between the mamland and the Island 

It was m the year I'^tbat the British Crown 



THE ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

B\ K ^ CHATTLI?.]! 


F rom I )dhpiir to BusIuto llicrc wis the ofEmls jnd the rich ire ill outside the towu 

«uac unc'h.uiging desert %\ith only slight proper iiid ire generally in girdca villas 

vanitioua of the rock formations enclosed bj high walls. All houses have a 

Human endeav our has partiallj suecteded in paved court*) ard with a slope to tlic middle 

covenng up the nakedness of earth at Rnshire, where thcic is a ram witer tank, to which is 

but Old) to a V cry lumted extent also connected all the ram water leads from 

Rusluro IS a Persian Gulf port, and sea the house tcrniLCs and verandas 
borne trade is the sole means — and cause — of Cvtr) diop of ram is precious m these 

irid tracts and there having 

been a shortage m tlic rainfall 

this )cir, potable water ns 
at i premium, being most!) 
brought from Basra by ship 
and boat—a full day’s journey 
b) the mail steamer The poor 
have to subsist on tho mudd) 
vTcll water from tho neighbour- 
ing oases brought in Icatlicr 
coiitamcra ou donkey back 
Donkc)e, and mules (and cam 
els to a lesser extent) leein to 
be the universal means of 
transjiort m these regions. 
Autoinobdc traction haS made 
some headway chiefl) witli 
respect to passenger and valu- 
Tho «tatt troiu Dusbirc Poet abo it to enter bis car able goods toaffic llie l^ersiaii 

air transport service — operated 



its existence That being tho case, 

tho new rules regulating impoit P ’ ^ ’ ■ • - ■ — 

trade, which make it compulsory that _ ^ 

a certificate showing the cxjiort of ; , » * ’ O til 

Persian goods of the equivalent value ,* « fJtt W WiArf ^ 

has to be produced prior to tho granting > , ill ' ifflHl ' ' 

of a import licence of the same value, . ^ ^ » u d 

and also the restrictive tariifs on goods ^ ^ ^ 

that may possibly be produced m Persia ' * ’ 

has jeopardized the very existence of **■ ‘ ■ i - - 

Bushirc There are no sights to bo seen 

hero excepting the various buildings * outpost Borasjan 

erected diiruig the Bntesh occupatiou by tho f-unous German firm of Junkers— has 

towards the end of the Great Mar Th© reccntlv stonnid »1no 


♦ w i t x. occni>auuii oy me lainous uorman lirm of Junkers— has 

towards the end of the Great Mar Th© recently stopped due to financial reasons, 

town prescute an uniform sandy colour due though it was quite satisfactory otherwise, 

‘e n Trachoma and similar eye-diseases aro 

of all buuQings llie residences of the lugh rampant in this part of the world 
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* * * adaj t oj portunistic methods in the matters of 

ith \pnl — Cdled on H El rdf^haat pro crdiu g for and the trc.Unient of diseases 
the Governor General of B i«hire and Persian and at the same time the practitioners were so 

Gulf Province. \laO met AI Sarchar the disinclined to adapt modem sjsteras of dii ic-al 

Vttomey General and &omc otiicr offiits obseraation and restarch that the reformatio i 

lioUDger men seem to be in olhee nnlertle was not practicable within reasonable limits of 

new regime The Governor la \ courteoig time and monev 

and cultured man educated in rrance He In this as in many otiicr matter* the 
believes that education on 
French lines modified according 
to local requirements is the 
most suitable for Persia 
English education he consider 
to bo chictlj “ornamental and 
not worth the great co t German 
too specialized and American 
not adaptable to local circum 
Stances He also informed 
me that the ind genous (.A unai i) 
medical sjstem haa been 
completely discarded bj the 
present goternment in fa\oir The w* o Ka «r o Broten brdge »ad polce outi>ost 

of Si estern ( Allopathic ) 

present-day progressive I’crsiau 
dxsnot seem to be iiclmrd 
to die with the carcass of 
ai c ent glories tied ro ind his 
leclv He has learnt that an 
anc ent ru q however glonous 
in the pist IS a rum all the 
same and so is i usuile 1 os an 
abode for the living 

''th Ipnl — His 1 vceUenc^ 
the Governor returned the vis t 
\\ ent out pickmckiug to a 
date-garden in the Hall le 
oasi* ten miles from B ishire 
with ^Ip Kazerum one of the 
loading mcrchauts of the place 
liallale is a sea bathii g rcsort 
and la a little Milage of 
Tbc tanoers tMOiw »t Koiurtatbi fishcrfolk Pss ed a quaint 

wayside sfirinc, witfi tfie toinfi 

lacdical and surgical method-.. On my asking of a local tnbal chief who was killed 
him wh} the^ d d not try to n form and after puttii g up a stiff resistance to the 
systematize it accord ug to luodeni methods British during the Great War tsaw the 
he told mo that tl c advisors to the Govern viU^o women coming to the wcU lu the oasis 
ment fo md on thorouj,h investigation that to draw water wash and bathe. \ot much 
the sy tcni was so full of obsolete emj meal } u Ink observed here though it is fairlv strict 
practices so fur behind iii tl e knowledge of uidiecity ^Vomen have good feat n.s but 
anatomy pbysiolog>> etc. so limited to its although they are qu te pretty while young, 
means of diagnosis and in general so j rone to they get coar.ened with age. Complenon like 
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tlKbrinctloaotSoutlicriilnroiic Ihfjnirc Rcccplioii il .oroilromo bv the Dcputy- 
drcs,cd m looto trouson constriclMl -mil Go\criH)r, i uliolo host of olhciola ana a 
hatoned xbo\e tho 'inklo'x n loose chcinitc giiird o{ boy scouts The oOicnl residence 
leiclung down to the tinkles i piece of of the Poet wis fixed it tho vilh of Jenabe 
coloured cloth coicnng tho brust nid Poore Ueza, where on irri\al (he 1 oet was 
fastened behind It 1 . black nuntle {fhaliii) roccuod b> the Governor General ind ill tho 
cov cring the head lul the whole v| Uic bodv senior oflicials Mr Iriiiis party frotn 
down to the 1 nets Bomba) arrived by ship this day after a moot 

— diificiilt landing by boat due 

f -ir ~ storm llic full olhcial 

^ programme of formal dinners 

^ addresses, receptions, etc. 

^ started from today Vmongst 

V ■' A mfonnal vi‘5its that of Jenabe 

•V * j X ^ { Dishty, a member of the 

^ * j A ^ Persian AIcjliss was intercst- 

I " " ^ s "* „ wintcd to know what 

<4 V tlic Poet desired to sco m 
' - w" #>^5® Persia. Tlie Poet said that bo 

r VTanted to sco what living 

“ ■'c. 'V remnant there still was of the 

Persia of ancient glory and 
^ " renown, the Persia that was 

** • m tho forefront of 

‘ r^*, , civilization Iqa Dashty was 

Uv ..iiii. .1 of tho opinion that that Persia 

would bo difficult to find as 
I3ftgh 1 Vfl7ir Ka7<Tun tJio old was now in disfavour, 


* f- A 


' A ^rtrfr^‘rr<T*KM< 

' 'j''c '^y - 

'if 


13ftgh 1 Vfl7ir Ka/crun 


0th \pnl —Visited the 
police headquarters and 
tlic law courts \ounger 
men in oiBcc everywhere 
Laws seem to be based on 
1 rench procedure Ihcro 
13 a spot 1 il court for trying 
official conuption cases 
New Government seems to 
be not m favour of wasting 
raonej on imposing build 
ings 

10th Vpnl — Saw the 
c ifatoms house Iht chief 
of customs and all the 
highest officials arc Belgians 
Persia is off the gold 
standard and that is an 
additional handicap to the 
import trade Smuggling 
IS nfe in coastal regions 



Sh ra/ 


IJth ipiil Poets plane arrived at being considered to be effete and retrograde 
Bushire at 10 v 'i. in very stormy weather while the new was predominant everywhere 


TUE rriUEEAKY OP THE PEESU^' TOUII 


n colour aiwi 


iDlh \pnl -Started at b-30 t >1 «» 
roul, tot SW F.ve cart, "S 

the -water of -wtich -was blue 
strongly sulphurous m smeU 
The going became very hard 
on reaching the hilU duo to 
the temfic gradients and hair 
pm bends Reached the Milage 
military outpost of llora jan 
at 10 30 1 M , but made onl\ a 

short halt \mvcd at Konar 

Ukhte Milage at -M 
stopped for lunch The Milage 
hJ a few fields irngated from 
wells and also some 
orchards. halted at ^e 

house of the vUlagc chief 
of sightseers came amon«t 
^honi were the women of the 
chtfs tou.iioM 
ot th. W rtS. > l»rtOB 
TOmtm It 

hfe With clear-cut features, 
full bust and erect carnage, 


.„d cat studs shaped liho flutters aud a 
Dccklacc of gold amulets , nf the 

From Konartakhte the negotiation of the 
hrU. became rcall, daugcroi.s duo to dust, 
he.t aud the eery stiff gradients U1 the 
car, «rre more or less damaged due to the 
cuormou, -tram aod one broke dotcu kfter 



fMcm ? ilohsmmedijeh Hall 



-I very troublesome journey 
we reached E^eruu at 6 pni, 
where we had the first glimpse 
of green verdure and trees 
ui a hundred miles and 


Tomb o£ 'luraa 


wool stirt with ancieub v;iiu» — 

iiictare<uinely dres»ed in i rcu contain traces of prc-hiatonc - 

ST and jcUott dotal , ih.s ralley the hill, and vdlojs mij ffled 

Iredlc«ork blouse “ud a e^oured mu^^ „ Uoom and tnth delds o£ 

She had broad bracelets of gold, larg 


more. 

^\c halted for the night 
in the beautiful orchard and 
g^en of Bagh i Nazar, where 
we were given a reception 
and a feast in the truly 
ho pitable Persian 6t\lc 

16th Vpnl — ^fter an 
early start and a fairly stiff 
pa-^age across very high 
mountains we reached Shiraz 
at 1 30 pjn- On the way 
we halted m the valley of 
the Chashme Salmin The 
vallej was surrounded bj 
ancient cliffs which are _mJ7 _ 


fiUed 
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Coro S ikrulla Khan the 
local chief of theUa. hJin txibe 
at t us OQ the wayside u id 
paid lus respects to the Poet 
A,fter this trying ]oun e 
Ou one of the worst roads in 
the world the green a alley 
of Shiraz with its wav ng 
poplar aud plane trees a id 
the flashu g cupolas of ts 
mosques was a verv refre h ug 
sight. The Poet made a aUte 
entry with troops lining tl 
streets and a cavalry guard 
of honour galloping in froi t 
aud behind hia car V public 
reception was given on his 
entry at the Bagh Mohan 
mediyeh where the Shiraz 
literary society welcomed the 
Poet and Irani hroui 
tho reception we went to the 
Governor's Ark alacc) where 




roet M the Tomb of llafii. Str tiaui to the neht % d the Gowjoor to tbo left of tbe 1 1 
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tlie Poet -was gi\ ca the state suite A lunch 
•uid a dimicr in full state coreniomal \\as 
gi\ ea the same day. 

ITth xlpnl — Haji Lahii gave tea party 
at the Ahmedijeh gardens Later on there 
was the civic reception to the Poet at Saadi s 
Tomb, presided o%er by the (acting) Governor- 
General Terrific crowds tried to rush the 
meetmg Jlilitar) had to bo called in to 
control tlicm 

ISth \pnl — The Governor took the Poet 
and party on an informal v isit to the 


Ilafiziych (tomb of Hafiz) There the 
Governor worked the oracle by asking the 
Poet to think a question and then opening 
the Diwau of Hafiz at random and reading 
the poem at the top The ‘T^aP’ or prophecy 
wna “May the doors of the tavern be opened 
Wo open it in tlie name of God ” The key- 
word was 'open,” signifying fulfilment of 
desire The Poet’s question w as whether the 
communal strife of India would ever end. 
This good prophecy was received by the Poet 
with a sahitation to the tomb of Hafiz 


BENGAL GOVERNOR’S TRIBUTE TO THE POLICE 

B\ HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


A t Dacca His Evcellency tho Governor of 
Bengal paid a tnbutc to the cfHcicucy 
of tlio police in Bengal which deserves 
the attention of the people. Sir John Ander- 
son began by recalling the memories of his 
association with tho work of the police out 
side Indio. He said 

I'or the P'Ut twelra veare I have beea cIosel)r 
associated mth the work of some of the great 
police forces of the Empire— among them the 
Rojid Irish Constabulacv — in its da) probably tho 
finest force of its kind that the 'roild hn* ever 
known 

Tlieu ho leferredto the police in Bengal 
and said 

It IS only to be expected considmng the 
conditions under which yon now have to work 
that insidious attempts should be in^e from time 
to tune to besmircu iour reputation and thereby 
to undcinuae yoiic self respect and to hamper yon 
in your work. In ccitaui cases—you will know 
what I have in mind without my bang more 
specific— members of the forco haie been accused 
of improper conduct. I always endcarout to 
ensure that such accusations are carcfnliy and 
tboToui.hly invcstiLated not by tho methods of 
1 ubhc enquiry which unforliinatdy lead thcmsclics 
only too readily to mischievous propaganda and 
ate apt to be exploited for that purpose but by 
methods equally ofleetive. I have satisfiai mjsdf 
that lu many cases such char;,ea have been made 
without their having any solid foundation 
Refemiig to mstauccs where "members of 
tlie force uuder stress of grave md periiaps 
intolerable provocation have broken the 
bonds of restraint and committed acts that are 
incompatible witli their position of guardians 


of Uie law and of good order,” ho said “In 
such eases Government may act sympatheti- 
cally, bearing in mind the provocation But 
08 you will, 1 am sure, recognize they must 
act firmly ” 

We can convcuiently divide Sir John 
Anderson’s remarks into two parts the one 
m which ho says tliat the Royal Irish Cons 
tabulary was lu its .day, “probably tlic finest 
force of its kind the world has ever known” 
Olid the other m which he speaks of the police 
force lu Bengal 

Regarding tlic Royol Irish Constabulory 
we find that his opinion is not shared by 
writers who are acknowledged to be autho- 
ntica ou Irish matters For instance, the 
Right Reverend Mousignor D’oJton, P P, 
LL D , M RJ A , ilcmber, Governing Body, 
University College, Galway, Ev-benator, 
National University of Ireland, and the distin- 
guished author of the fascinating Iltsioi y of 
helaud, has given an account of the Irish 
Constabulary which would make us look upon 
them as enemies of Ireland 

In 1919 the Irish Bishops, in their terrible 
indictment pomted “to the raids and arrests 
at dead of night, to tho prolonged imprison- 
ment without trial, the savage sentences from 
tribunals that command and deserve no 
respect, tho burning of houses, town balls, 
factories and creameries and crops, the 
destruction of industries by men maddened 
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Tntli plundered dnnk and bent on loot, the 
flogging and massacre of Chilians’' and the 
Engiifh Labour Partj sent a comnibdion to 
Ireland to investigate. 

‘‘A lather lotd the Commitsionm that three men 
in the anilonn ol the R. I C. entered his house 
oae Biebt, took out hts eon and deUbentdf shot 
him dead. Another man ires Uken oat ot bis 
house and murdered. Two policemen meetin;; a 
man at the comer ot a street in a certain town 
attacked him with their rules one woundina him 
laullj-" 

On the 11th December an eSbrt tras made 
to bam the whole city of Cork. “From nine 
o’clock all through mght, the streets were 
held by armed and desperato men Houses 
were broken into and looted, bombs were 
thrown through the broken windows and 
doors or petrol sprinkled on them , dnnk was 
plentifully consumed, cursca and yells and 
drukeo revelry were mingled wiUi toe sounds 
of revolver and rtfle shots.” 

The Labour Report recortU that one of 
the witucsaes made the following statement 
In all my hte and in all the tales of dciioo 
I hare read I hare nerer experienced each orpes 
ot raueder arson and looting as I hare witoeaM 
dono;; the past aixteco days with the Ik I C 
and Aoxilianes. It balBes desenption. 

The author of the Hmlory of Irclmul has 
said 


The Ik I C won the piaises of bi^h Oorem 
{cent of^ials and of pioouaent poUticisas (or the 
real with which they bunted down Uteir owo 
cnunlryteco They were the eyes and cats of the 
Anxiliancs and the Black and Tans pototiQ^ out 
persons to b' captured and houses to be 
desUoyed 


Consideratious of space preclude the 
possibility of our giving more inataoces of 
the work done by the R L C. But wo cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting the following 
from the ihilory sliowing at oaco tbo 
cliaraclcnstics of the R. I C and how they 
won the praiso of a section of Englishmen 

“The police were Irish and for the most part 
Catholic A good proportion were tarroers sons 
in touch with the people and in evly lilem 
sympathy with the people s poUlical news \l 
irohce depot m Dublin they were ttanslonued 
The fanner’s son was tan^t to forswnw hia 
fonoet political opinions to distru.! and erra 
abhor every political morement that was w 0» 
peoples good to regard the enemies' of the Bn^ 
Government as his own to pimp and spy on Uwse 
of his own creed to look to promotion as tn© 
CTcalest in hfe and to he willing: to Jo 

aovlhine U it I fought promotion and higher w 
■si all of tho police recruiU however tan# 


41-10 


saecumbed to (emptatioQ &omQ came from the 
Government Depot still unspoiled, and the poUee* 
mans lackict often concealed a heart that beat for 
litdiu>ii But a laijgc proportion had bcctuae 
thoroughly denationalized, and hated Bin Fein as 
Ib^ oatM Home Rule. And they were ready 
to spy upon popnlar leaders and glibly to swear 
away thnt liberty and their lives and it was 
DQtonons that every enemy ol Ireland every 
eocrcioDisi who would trample on her people was 
lomJ IB his nraiae* of the loyalty and deriion of 
the It\sb polled 

So much for the Royal Irish Coastabu- 
lar) Tutmng to the pohco m Bengal we 
find Sir John holding the opinion — usually 
stoipped mth official anprotol, that considcr- 
tug the conditions under which Uie police in 
Bengal have now to work it is only to be 
expected that insidious attempts should be 
made from tune to tune to besmirch thetr 
reputation But was that reputation very 
high when the conditions now prevailing were 
not only non-ensfent but also unthinkable ? 
B e would request His Excellcnc} to get a 
copy of the Report of the Police Comnussioa 
of 1<»02-1003 appointed by Lord Curzon and 
presided over b) Sir Andrew Fraser Ho 
will then be able to acquaint himself with tho 
news of a Coamasioo appointed by Govern' 
mentODthc police in India. M’c quoto the 
following passages from that report 


"In a Utter dated 12th December 1001 from 
the Gonnitocnt of Bengal to the Home deptut. 
mmt of the Government of India, it was stated 
that III no branch of the aamnutration in 
Benaol IS improTemcnt more imperatively rsquixed 
as ID the police. There it no port of the system 
of our Government of which such umversol and 
bitter complaint is mode and none in which, for 
the relief of the people and the reputstioa of 
Goreramcat, IS rvforni in anything like the lame 
dfcrw so orfjentJy called for The evjJ Is esscu 
tisiUy in the investigab^ statf It is dishonest, 
it (a tfnoaical The Ctomiuissioii desire, 
os ibe result ot their inquinea, emphatically 
to reooni their fuii concurrence in the news 
of the late Bii John Woodburn as above expressed 
Thao » no pronneo in India to which Uiese 
remarks may not be applied though there is no 
other pronnoe in which tho necessity for real 
refoTia IS more urgent than w Bengd In tbs 
pwmnces m which aupermr officers ol the Revenue 
and Police deyianments are most id touch intfa the 
People the popular complaint is no doubt less 
for the enJs referred to bare been more 
bold in check by their supervision But it is in 
Hiese provinces on the other hand that the 
oricud evidence is some tunes of the strooceat 
for these erils have there been more fully rccos 
nixed (Para 23). ^ ^ 

"fcverywhere they went the Commiss on heard 

‘ --r complaints of the corrupuon of the 

*“ ~ — maae, not by 
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non officials oiilj but al»o b> offituUi o! all 
cla&«n> includmi; MaRtatratca and iiohco uUtcm 
bolb Eurof>oan aiil natiTo. (Vara Jt) 

One of tho comphiiitB raoit prcutcj m 
to police conBWblcs w the improjnttj and un 
vn»dom of to men of tbcjr claan tUo i«wct4 

and opportunitiw of comiplion connoclal with 
the conduct of invcslipilion \\licn:\cr it it at 
nil common foe coatt^lcA (either owing to 
contciitnicnt with this agency or to faucity ol 
superior officer*) to be cntruatnl with iniuligation 
the coiidcnanatioii of this course baa been moat 
emphatic The Coramisaioii cannot too strongly 
express (hur concurrence in this condemnation 
They regret, howerer to hare to report that they 
hare tho strongest ciidcnrc ol the corruption and 
inefficiency of the irrut mass of iiimtiCTling 
officers Ol high grades. Tlie officer m charge 
of a pohcc station may bu regarded aa tho higbut 
class of investigating officer The lomptsinla 

laid hcforc the Commission of the existing state 
of things have Wn loud and bitter Tho 

Commission cannot resist the strong testimony 
at to tlio prevalence ol corruption amongst station 
house officers throughout the countrv The forms 
of this corruption are very numerous. It manifests 
itself in Cl cry stage of the work of tho |iolicc 
station Tho pohcc otFiecr mar Icry a fee or 
rccciro a present for crery duty ho performs 
The comiiamaat has often to pay a fee for 
bariiig his complaint ruconlnl lie ha* to giro 
the inrcstignting officer a proscnt to secure bit 
1 rompt and earnest attention to the case. Mote 
money is extorted a* the inrcstigation proceeds 
\\ hero tho otUcor goes down to the spot to make 
his ini(9>tigaUoo lio is a burden not only to 
tho coniplaioant hut to his nitncsscs and often 
to the whole rillago. Icople arc harassed some- 
times by being rompcilcd to hang about tho 
police officer for days soiuctnncs by baring to 
accompany him from place to place, somclimes 
by attendance at tho police sUilioo bomctimcs 
by haring him and his satcllucs <iuancnxl on 
them for dajs sometimes by thriaCs of ciil 
conse<(ucnccs to thenisdves or their friends 
(wpeiially to the women of the family) if they 
do not fall ID with hi* new of the case sometimes 
by invasion of their houses by low caste jioople 
on the plea of searching for property sometimes 
by unnecessanly severe and degrading measures 
of restraint. Prom all this dciircranee is often 
to be bought only by paying of ft** or presents 
in cash (?ara 25) 

‘ Vnother very serious ground of complaint 
against them is the unnecessary severity with 
which they often discharge their duties and the 
unnecessary annoyance which they inflict on Uio 
the people. The Commission haro reccircd endless 
nairatJOTis ol the worries inrolr^ in a police 
invesligation \ body of police comes down to 
the village and is quartered on it for sevoal 
days The principal rcsidcnta have to dance attnid 
ance on the police all day long and for days 
together Sometimes all the villagers are compeUra 
to be in attendance and inquiries degrading in 
their ch ar a c tor arc conducted Mut/n popHlo 
Suspects rad innocent persons are bullied and 
threatened into giving information they are 
Bupiwsed to poasesa. The police officer owmg 
to want of detective ability or to mdtdeoce 
directs bis eflorts to procure confrasions by 
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improper fiidiK ement, by tlufau and by uioral 
I n^surc. Actual physical torture i» now rsruy 
Te«otlci\ to , but ft i* easy, under tho MtidiUons 
of InJiaii socitty and having regard to the 
cluractcr of tho jkoi Ic, to cxtmso strong prosuro 
oral great ctudty without haring recourse to 
such { hy meal viulcucc a* leaves its traces on 
the b-xly of tho TictiR] bomctimcs BiU|>ccts 
whom the poliec olheer doc* not desire to rcjiort 
as under arrest, aro kept for day* together under 
Bcxallcd survcillanco which is iiodiing less than 
unauthonrcil roofinemcnt or restraint, a sysUm 
winch aironli scnoii* opiwrtunitic* for mat 
practictii. VII ibii u doiio to secure crid^co 
ID supjxirt of the new which tho police officer 
from time to time boldi regarding tho ease. If 
in his opinion enough of cvidciico is 

thus obuutud to secure a conviction bo wul 
not bcsiiato to Iwlstcr up hia ease with false 
evidence When an investigation failSi 

the complainant is sometime* finally bullied or 
threatened into acknowledging that a mistake has 
been mode, and that the ease it false.’ WTicn it is 
aucccMiul, tho accu.«cd la often subjected to un- 
necessary annoyance, tho lawabout bailisovcrlookcu > 
the rules limiting tho use of hondcutls aro forgotten 
and no senous cirort is mado to treat the accuseu 
witit that consideration ai to lua food and comfort 
to which With due re}.ard to tho intorcsta ot 
jusUco be 18 entitled untU ho is conneted what 
wonder is it that the {Wplo aro said to dread the 
liolicc and to do nil they can to atom aPy 
eonncclion with a ]>olico micstigation ’ (Para 2Q) 

Comi) Uon and incffiuency aro u ramiiant w 
the cits a* in the district police, and are ta the 
main duo to tho same cause* (Para JC) 

The Commission's romnrks ‘»ppl> to th*» 
police ill over Intlii \nil we have sltntva 
tint thc;y held tint the rctuarlvs of tho lato 
Sir John oodburn ^vere especially applic-iblo 
to Bcngil III 1923, t f about twenty yaurs 
iftcr the publication of tho report of tho 
Police Commission, the Punjab Government 
appointed n comimttec whoso five terms of 
reference included an invcstigition into “tho 
njcms for improving the cfficienc 7 and 
lotcgnty of tho police force ’ In the report 
of this Cotanussion we read 

Thera is undoubtedly a change for the better 
in the treatment metod out to the accused rad the 
suspects during investigation , eases of actual 
torture aro now extremely rare But apart from 
this it cannot be said that any real advance has 
been made. Bribery and corruption appear to be 
as universal now ns twenty years ago the only 
difTercnce being that the increase m the wealth of 
the province leads to the payment of larger sums. 

Whit an eniiuiry into preseut-diy police 
methods in Bengal would disclose remains to- 
be seen But we esn cite ease after case m 
which the police have beon^ disbelieved and 
censured by tlie law courts 

His Excellency can get some insight into 
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tLe conduct o! the police in Bcngul if he onl> 
reads the ConUi Report, signed by \rr 
Jatmdra Kath Basu and his colleagues, •awl 
the Chittagong Report, signed bj Xfr J "XL 
Sen-Gupta and his colleague* Hecanif^o 
consult the letter which one of his pre- 
decessors in ofBce addressed to Rn S N 
Banerjee Bahadur — a MCtim of police action 
at Dacca. 

c are glad to note that Sir lohn 
Anderson endeavours to ensure that allegations 
against the police anj carefully and tlioroughly 
investigated , but we fail to understand why 
a “hush ’ hush ’ ' policy is preferred to an 
open enquiry Departmental cnquuy can 
never command that confidence and respect 
which can be claimed for a public and open 


cn inirj And where the results of such 
cnqiuncs arc not apparent to the public, the} 
arc likely to defeat tlicir own end 

Re hope and trust the Government wluch 
act sjmpathctically towards the police in 
eases where they lran«gres3 the bounds of law 
and order because of pmv ocation, would not 
deny the same sv mpathy to members of the 
public when they commit the same oCTcnco 
under similar circumstances We remember 
how, after the Panjib disturbances, Lord 
Chdmsford as Viceroy told M[r Indrows that 
in India the Govermnent considered the It/e 
of every European sicred aud forgot to add 
that III the eves of tlie Gov ernment the life of 
every Indian also is equally sacred, and we 
hope '^tr lohn w ill not commit a similar blunder 


THE PREMIER'S STATEMENT RELATING TO THE 
COMMUNAL AWARD 

Bt n S.M WD V < H VTtER.IEE 


O 'N the pubhcAtion of the test of the decision 
of Ilia s Government rcganluifir 

communii] problems the Brush Prinie 
jfmister has issued ft statement, in tbe course 
of which lio ‘laya 


la hkel/ to begin with at »j>r rate, to be cnitcued 
by every commuDiiy purely froin the pomt of 
view of its oxn compleie demands but we bilieTe 
that in the end considerations of Intluo needs will 
prevail and all eommunit es w II kc Ihat the r 
duly IS to co-operate in working Ibe new constJlu 
t on which IS to pve Ind a a new place m the 
llntish Coromonwtaflh of Nations. 

Jtr itum’fty JlacDonal 1 ftd U that the Bntuh 
Government had to uii (erwl-e the duly of civm? 
their decision on India s con titUliODal communal 
problems, because of "the failure of the comoiB 
ml es lo Bgrte among t themselTca and “in 
response to repealed appeals from repiC'^utative 
InJ ans." 

In order lo appori on blame fn rly it w 
necesMry to refer briefly lo tl e or jin of the 
communal'^ controversies an I their »ab eqnent 
history _ 

It may bo true that the present Prune Nlini ter 
nnd bis former and present coUeague> who i od 


(o do with the first and second M.Ss(oaa of the 
Round Table Conference never wisbod to inter 
in e in tbe communal controveraies of India 
But who Wife re poiisible for the oriQt t 
oif y otclb of communal ceniroveraies la the 
liel I of Induui politics * It is n matter of 
oonimon knowledge that our communal 
problems in their poliUcTl aspects were iirtuiiily 
created by Governor General Lord ^linto in the 
first decade of this century To prove this it is 
not neceaaar) lo stale that the late MauJana 
Nfobauied Vli sa d m his Congress presidential 
a I Ire s that the Muhammadan deputaUOn which 
n-utedupon Lord ^iioto,a3ki{i^ forseparste favour 
able treatment for the Nluelnns os regards ^ats 
HI the Icgi lauve bodies an I appomtmenta in the 
pubic eenices was a coinmand performance 
nor IS It nec?»“ary iq reftr to a Minilar statement 
n ftde by alauUi Abdus Samad m u c as Chair 
man of tbe Recei tion Conin ittee of the Jfursfu 
^bad session of the Bengal rrovincial Conferenre. 
For Lord JlorUy as ‘5ecretar> of Rtate for India, 
wpote on the 6th Dumber 1909 to Lord ^fluu> 

j * !L*“ our Mahometan 

dispute Only I respwtfully reimod voa once 
mwe that it was so r early speech about their 
*^*‘ ^”.* “>8 MfahometanT 

VSi iT^l “ 
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Sir Bnnipfylde Fullers “favounle wife’ t$iN>Ty 
and Lord Ou^ier’3 observations on tho Bntish 
attitude towards Moslems are well known Tor 
decades, there has been di cninmalion in favour 
of JIusalmans in the public cn ices and m the 
provision of special educational facilities Both m 
die Morley Minto and "Montagu Chelmsford 
constitutions stparaU. doctorates were provided for 
the Alusalmans, thus whetting their appetite for 
-uch things ijastly, during boUi the sessions of 
the Round Table Conference the Imperialist 
die-hards and the members of the European 
Association then in England had been constantly 
strengthening and stimulating the separatist 
communal zeal of the ^luslim delegates’ to the 
B. T G The Prime Minister need not bo remmJed 
that all the Alu'lim delegates were bcparali^ts, 
except latterly Sir All Imam, who was not 
allowed to or did not take part in the Round 
Table Conference. Is it any wonder then that 
there has been no communal agreement? 

The Bntish rulers being thus, in part at least, 
responsible for political disagreements lunong the 
communities, it was thfir bounden duty to devise 
a scheme which would tend to produco agree- 
ment among them This they have not done. 

The failure of Government’s own nominated 
men to come to on agreement cannot be rightly 
«poken of 03 the failure of the communities 
themselves Nor were most of them ‘represeota 
tive Indians, It may be chat, even if the 
communities had chosen tbeir own representatives 
they too would perhaps have foiled to reach an 
agreement That would, however have been due 
m no small measure to the commuoalist mentality 
created and fostereil by the Governmeufs own 
policy and measures But the Bntish Govern 
ment neither asked nor allowed the communities 
to choose their own representatives for Uie 
purpose oS amviug at an agreement, 

It has never also been dehuitely stated by the 
British Government m Britain or ui India what 
degree of agreement would be acceptable to them, 
as'tuming of course that they would re^y wdoome a 
communal agreement. If perfect unanimity were 
required thatwould perhaps be unattainable Even 
in Britain and other SVe®teni countnes there is no 
unanimity dvere is great divergence of opinion, 
among different parties, m rdation to many 
matters of the greatest importance. ^ it ought 
to suffice, if in India important and induentud 
sections of different corainuniUes come to an 
agreement on essential constitutional pomt^ 

Now Nationahst Muslims assembled at the 
Lucknow Conference, voted m favour of loint 
electorates. At the Faridpur Conference they did 
the «ame These decisions were approv^ and 
welcmnal by the Hindus. The Bcn^ Presidency 
Muslim League s resolution in favour of joint 
electorates was fully endorsed by Hindu leaiV»ra 
of all shades of political opinion, and this 
endorsement was publi«hed m the papers. Stin d« r 
re'olutions have been at meetings of other 


associations. At a meetms of tlie ^ngal 
liCgislotivo Council, attended bj Mu lim, Hindu, 
European and other member*, rt resolution in 
favour of joint elcctoratos has been carrieiL At 
the same Council in tbe cour e of tho debate 
on tho Alunicipol Bill, a similar voting m favour 
of joint elcctontos has taken phee. 

But in spite of these cle.ar indications that 
»ii Hindus and an miiwrtant ‘■cction of the 
Slutliiiis lire m favour of joint elcctorntea— at 
least in Bengal, tho communal nvranl has been 
given m fivour of separate electorates m all 
provinces Vnd why f J;jxire«t/y because a ^Uon 
of Slusimis want separito electorates. On the one 
side, there were an important section of "Mu'i.ilman'* 
and ttU Hindus and many Christians etc, ui favour 
of joint electorates on the other, there was a section 
of ^Iusabnan8 m favour of separate electorate®, 
to winch nil Hindus were oppo«ed. Hence, to 
all fair-minded men, it ‘■hould bavo been clear 
that the preponderating opinion was in favour 
of joint electorates Under the circumstance®. 
It would not bo unfair to conclude tliat the 
award bos gone in favour of separate elecloratetr 
bccaii«c British Imperiali^te do not want a 
united India, they want a divided Indio, and 
alto because Britishers m India wont a decisive 
voice m the government of tbe country b> means 
of «eparaio electorates Mhat they really care 
for above all is a separate and secure enective 
voice for themselves m Indian legislature®. 
Instead o! snyuig so plainly, the) profess great 
anxiety for safe-guarding the intere U of Mu^nis 
and some others by eeparate electorates. But 
sometimes m unguanled moments the real truth 
comes out For example, m a recent isaue of Tht 
Slatesaian of Calcutta it has been observed 

It 13 from the hands of Bntishers that the 
new constitution must come and in no circum 
stances is it conceivable that the Bntish community 
Jiere with its enormous stake in the country 
would accept aonibilation 

It IS understood, of course, that annihilation ’ 
means not having for themselves the ca«tmg 
vote, wa \t were, m vbe legi^iative bcidves by- 
means of over representation by eeparate electorates 
for themselves— and by securing a permanent 
overwhelming statutory majonty m the Couneds 
for themselves and the subservient section of 
"Muibins combined. This Calcutta British organ 
advocates the system of ®eparate electorates for 
selBsb reason®, knowing quite well all the while 
that It 13 an evil thing tor it writes 

Nobody Will argue that separate electorates Jr<. 
benencial that they promote the feeJmg of nation 
ho^ or that they do not tend to keep open sores 
and prevent the bealuig of diflerences.' 

I have shown that there has been substantial 
agreement between the Hindus and an important 
section of the Mu®linis— the Nationalist Mu'liius 
particularly in Bengal, in favour of joint 
uectonitcs Hence the British Cabinet shoul 1 and 
could have given their decision m its favour— at 
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Mr AlacDonald ob erves 




-A» reeardiwooen voters, it has been widely 
tec^ir-d\a recent jears that the women s move- 
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went in India bold* one of tho Ley* of irrH,K!M 
It la not too mudi to »a^ ibat India cannot 
Tcich tho posiiiou to which it a*iirca in the wotU 
niiUl ilB women (day ibcir due | art at f/iimM/ 
4nd luSincntval Tbero are unvionbtcillj 

senoua objections to citeiidin? to representation 
of women the communal method but if xcalt are 
to bo reserted for women as such and women 
mcralwra are to lie dutnbuted amonj; the 

communitiea there la in the cxutint. circumatancca 
no altcrnatne (Italics mine. It C) 

I have nlrcaly pomioel out that the loaling 
exponents of woinoii s rirlils iicttr wuntotl a 
cromniunal ilistnbution of '*oit.s for thtm-ehes 
llence separate communn\ riector'les on};ht nol 
to have bevn ihm t ujKm them Tiio Premier 
talhi of women plajiug tiivir duo jntt as 
chicalel and tnflucntiil riU fus for which 
eKluc.ition and interest an 1 pirticipition in 
public nvotemeuts an oa-wcutul, nud lie talks 
of a fair di tnbution of women s ‘■eats nmonR 
the communities 1 <iiippose thathc netcrtheless 
thinks that if women s ‘•catsarodi tnhuud merely by 
counting heals and not according to tho extent of 
cduc.ition niul tho coinionliro absence orpri'eiico 
of pubho spint among (he women of dilRrent 
communities that is n fur distnliutioii ' It is 
well known that tlio leaders of tho section of 
Musalman llciigahs who'O news ban found 
-acccptonco with the Gotemment think that ilio 
women who woul I stand as caiahJates and east 
Totes are unle irable specimens of their sex It is 
also well known that female education has inmlo 
compontirel) much less progress among tlie Muslim 
community of Bengal than among die Hindus 
An 1 owing to then social and educational 
handicap Aiu«lini women in Bengal can tako very 
much smaller interest and part in ciric and oUier 
public movements and alfairs than Hindu women 
In spite of these facts tho Premier thinks it 
fait to give the same number of seats to Muslim 
women as to Hindu women ’ me not bo 
misunderstood. I conlially welcome tho prospect of 
Muslim women taking part m public atTairs. 
It IS only the Premier s claim of fair distribution 
of women 3 seats which 1 repudinto. 

One can imagine the luwanl glee with which 
the Premier rubs lu tlio failuro of the Govern 
meiit nominees at the R T C. to produce an 
-agreed schema by telling ‘the Indian co nmunities 

L't them remember when examinioi, the 
»sh“m3 that they theraselres faded when pressed 
agio and aga a to produce to us some ilaii 
-wh ch would gire geueriit satisfaction 
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\s>‘uming that tho failure of ilia Government 
itoiiitnia 4 must tiuiui tho failuro of tho Induin 
ClMnnlUllltle^'' who di 1 not cliooso them, is Out 
nil) n. t'*on why tho British Cabinet shoul I fet-l 
lUfeUficd 111 cxiiccunp tho jicoplo to accent their 
iiiantfcstl) miscluttous schemo ’ The Premier 
thinks it n “flur and Uoncil attempt. It docs 
not seem tixiomiitic that it is iitJicr 

“Iho most that Govirnnicnt can hoiws for 
li lint tlicir decision will miioto an oh t-iclo 
front rtu. path of coti-tilulional adtanct ” It i» 
a curious hope >oemg tlmt the decision keeps 
tho ol I ob«Uclc4 intact and creates new ones 
There can nner bo any con ptulional elvanco by 
means of constitution il methods without tho joint 
eiidc.irour of all communities , but tho tionl joint 
IS lalMM and *«< pirate’ is the word lielotcsl of tlio 
rukrs of In lia. [neon islcntlv enough, however 
U»o Prcniict fays to tho Indian communities 
whom till) scheme prictirally nx^uirca to non 
co-optrnto witli one another, ‘•their duty is to 
fo-openlo in working the new con tilution which 
IS to giro In III n new place in the British 
Commouwiallh of ^allon9’’ , nnl bo coticludi-s his 
tsauciimonious Uowuly with lliu Biiuilar oh«cctntion 
tliat “conimunnl ccKi^Hratioii is n condition of 
progts-ss and that it is ihcir *t>ccial duty to j)Ut 
u|>on thcmschcs tlie re»i>onsil)iIity of making 
tho new con iitutioii worL" As >Ir MacDonald 
IS neither Mnehiavclb nor Mcphistopheles but 
tho pnmo minister of a great jicople, one ought 
to tlimk tlmi ho is uot indulging in a grim 
joke. It IS my considered opinion that, in pUe 
of the ilismptuo icftdcncioa of what tlie 
Bntish Cabinet have done, all Indian communities 
ought to ccKipenile— not, of courus, for ninkiug 
Uw new coiistilution work, but (or rudic-dly 
mending it, or, if that be imjiossible, for ending 
■t on 1 making a bcncliDcnt one m lU stead 
For crcit if It were workable it cannot prculuce 
any balance of good result. 

WImt IS the “new place which the ucw 
constitution is to gi\e India in the British 
Conuwonwealtb ol Nations ? That of a babiUi 
Uon of helots who must not make any joint 
endeavours to lie and remain free ? 

What ore iho precious rights of free men for 
which didereut cominuiuties and groups are going 
to scnunblo and fight ? Of what kind of Swaraj 
of what rights, are the comnuioalists going to 
get a bi» share? The Premiers “tatement and 
the award are both silent 
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1 \ the FeconJ ptragraph o! hi= <^einent 
the Briti'h Premier says 

h... r«d»«l to- >!.• a “ a 

decision that we may mate i Jyrn community 
at any rate, to be cnUeii^ by ctmjn , 
purely from the point of ne* oi 
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for being down beirte<L Difticulties exi t 
and crop up only to try our mettle aud ioanJ|«> ' 
which ^ be provel bj oterconimg them 
Hindu and other Nfttionmiata— and Hindus in 
general, will not, Mnnot, ^ cni bed. 

The communal awanl. or, to use the Prime 
Min. tar’s esact langinge, deci ion on communal 
representation. i3 «omething el«e in addition to 
t^ing communal Properly “peaking t^ 
“mmunal awarlought only to bare a»">Snf 
their re pecbve “hares in the legv lative bodies 
to the religious communities But it has done 

wS» .■» «o> niPliP'OP. 

bt themseltcs nor are Europeans and [Anglo- 

In lians Land holders Universities Labour, ^d 
the Deprcs ed Cins es coJumunitie“ 

But the award a«»igas Mts to all th^ 
nerhop* to mamtun “the balance between the 
^mmSmties le ireil by the bureauc^y la 
their own miere t In this there has bwn 
ST irregular tv or ini propriety m proce^ jdto 
1.1 (.halter \XI if the Indiiu Fratichise 

Coniniiltle s Report, levotol to a ‘on 

of one tion relaiing to the reprcsentution of 

labour ho Word' tommerce and other interc ts 
»«>/ coininunitie* 't ha been oh erred 

Wedcire losil that some of o ir number 

hare fdt eoMiteraOly hamp.rea in dwlinc «ith 

the gutei oas discutsed in luis chapter by tot f«t 
ibal^the communal issue has not yet been decs led 
and »*'# rtstrrt Cifir right to neoHStder fVir 
rwnc'w > luhtbf the lieeinoi tfat 

itg erttf*ollg If rtarhed (Italics mine K. Cs) 
The award has depnted them of this right,, 
as it has been mtie without consulting the 
Franchi e Oommittee knd it u also to be note.! 
that It has bsea nrrivel at without consultation 
with the Roind Table Ooufereacs or the Con“ul- 
Utive Commltee or any other “imilar body 

The inJicat ons given in the award that there 
miy be “ecoal cbainbers, at lea C in some 
provinces, have id o nothing to do with any com 
munal decisions. They are probably meant to 
prepare the public for the etiorts to be made 
hereafter to antigoniie democracy by means of 
these plutocratic anl psculo-an tocratic IkkIics. 

The new con t tut on which the Bntish Cabinet 
wants to giVL In 1 a propo es to do that which 
no free people or no people struggling to be 
free can put up with in any constitutional 
ptvipo^< msani for tbeni It intends -o to spl t 
anl d.vi le th'* voters a 1 1 the people of whom they 
are a part a> to mike mi's action national action, 
unpossibla. \\ ithoul such combined action freedom 
can neither b’ kept nor won. I'or can the 
bounls of freedom lie made vtidir yet, without 
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•«ucb action- Setting sex against sex, creeds 
against crcetls, cartes against tastes classes 
against clas'^S interests again«t interests— appears 
to be the underlying ‘principle’ of the decision, 
though It 13 without anj right principle and is 
full of anomalies It is anti national 

The scheme i3 also undemocratic. In a demo- 
cracy It IS essential that those who arc to conduct 
the nfiairs of the State as the rcprcsentatires of 
the people should be chosen by tlicm If a 
•country bo inhabited by different religious 
communities of %arying numcri&.U slrcnglh 
and if at pre ent or in course of lime, 
tlie-o communities be equally educated capable 
and public 'pirited — which is desirable but which 
IS not the case in India now, the numbers of the 
members of its legislature belonging to thc'e 
different communities are lilcly to be roughly 
proportionate to their numerical strength. 

If this ultimate ideal standard be borne in 
mind, it need not be considered a fundamental 
defect for a constitution to aim at the different 
communities and classes having proportionato 
shtirea in the legislature as the result of the 
open door to talent What is fumlameatally 
objectionable from the democratic point of view 
as the deprivation of entire groups of the 
opportunity of hasuif anything to do with the 
election of legislators (and indirectly of members 
of the Cabinet) — specially of their majority, 
belonging to communities or clashes other than 
their own To take concrete examples 

Muaalinaas can vote only for Atusalman candi 
dateSj Indian Christians only for Indian Chnstian 
candidates Hindus only for candidates who are 
Hindus non Muhammadans or non Chnstiana, 
etc. If in any place in the opinion of a ^Muslim 
TOter a Hindu a Christian or any other non 
Mu«lim Ciuididate be the ablest and most iropar* 
tial and public ®pinted citizen why should be be 
prevented from voting for him ? And why 
choull such a non 'Mudim candidate be depnveu 
of the support of such a Muslim voter f Again, 
if in any place in the opinion of n Hindu voter 
a Tiluslim, or a Christian candidate be the 
worthiest of election why should the Hindu 
voter be prevented from voting for that non 
Hindu candidate and why should that non Hindu 
eandidate be deprived of the support of 
the Hindu voter ? During the brief history of 
re«tnctedVy representative insUlulions in India, 
many Hindus have voted for Christian and Muslim 
candidates many Christians for non-Cbnstians 
and many Muslims for Hindus and Chris- 
tians, and that with good results. Rank cotnmu 
nalists may want to elect 100 per cent Hindos, 
100 per cent Muslims, 100 per cent ^iisbans , 
but It is more beneficial for a State to have as 
its legislators and rulers broad minded, hberal 
persons who can look at things from the points 
of new of different classes and communities than 
to have narrow bigots, fanatics and obscuiantist^ 
In the name of constitutional advance^ and 


in order to get the support of coinmunalists for 
foreign rule, tlie free or would be free citizen’s 
right to vote for a jios ibh worthiest candidate m 
his opinion, irrespective of creed or race, is lieing 
taken away, as also the right of tliat candidate 
to tho support of all voters of all creeds or rices 
who con<iucr him worthiest. 

Under a “ystem of joint electorates, to whatever 
religious community or communities, classes, cjute«, 
interests or races the majority of the members of a 
provincial council might belong it could be ?aid 
that people of all communities had heljied to elect 
tiiem and were re ponsible for choo-ing them 
^ the members also would feel their re-poniibi- 
lily to and would and must try to promote tho 
mtcrc«t3 of all the people of all tho'e group- But 
under a system of separate electorate*, m some 
provinces the maionty of members would bo 
Hmlua elected exclusively by Hindus or in any 
cas<^ by non Afuslims and non Chn-tians, in 
some the majority would be exclusively elected 
by Mu lims, and la one province Bengal, the 
mnjon^ would be either ifuslims or ^lu-lmis 
aim Europeans elected exclusively by tbcir co- 
religionists or compatriots. Hence, oacli province 
of India would be ruleil by foreign bureauency 
(for Bnti h donnnaium would continue) throuyh 
a majonty of legislators for whose electioil people 
of all tbe groups would not be rospoo-ible and 
who would not feel responsible to and would not 
in consequence ordinarily try to promote tho 
interests of all groups. This would be a highly 
undesirable state of thing* It would not be 
self rule or repreienkative government It would 
be rule by people with who»e election whole 
groups of people bad nothing to do The commu 
niUes and groups also would be madoquately 
served Instead of the «enict* of all member*, 
they would be entitled to and would ha\e the 
services only of particular groups And tho men 
elected woidd not necessarily be the ablest and 
wordiicst available Separate communal elections 
cannot conduce to the growth of capacity m a 
community, as ouUido competition is eliminated 
Separate communal electorates with reservation 
of seats and weightage, are opposed also to Mr 
Ram*ay JlacDonnld 3 definite pronouncements 
and to Uie principles underlying the league 
of Nations’ ^luiorities Guarantee Treatie* ^ t 
year Air MacDonald slid in the course of liis 
speech on the subject of the Round Table 
Conference at the debate initiated by him m the 
House of Common* 

* If every coosUtuency is to be carmarted as to 
^mumty or interest, there will be no room left 
for the growth of what we consider to be purely 
political orgamzaUons which would comprehend 
ail corcmunities all creeds all classes all conditions 
of faith This IS one of the problems which has to 
be faced , because if India is going to develop a 
robust TOlitieal life there inu«t be room for 
IsationM Political parties based upon conceptions 
of Mtlia a intcre<t and not upon conceptions 
r^jarding the well being of any field that is 
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*::.^leror less co.puhe^s.ve ,hs„ ^he faclTln f 

that^ a^projwsfl *V made that t^re ^ould not which support our P® “'O” '® 

be community^ constiluenaes with a communal jhat the principles which the coUecUve mteUigence, 
reinatcT but ^ that there should be a common wi-dom md statesmanship of the tt-orll Laid 
register in the constitoenciea nut that with * down to deal with the 'Imorities problem in 
common register a certain percentage of repr^nta twenty States of the world and which were 

tion should be guranteed to certain commun^ It accepted and enforced by Great Britain and Imiia 
IS the first proposal m a «omewhat m^ amwlive ca c of those State®, should have been 

democratic form but still essentially the sa e foUoned m the case of India, too Far from the 

This pas age would mark out the Bnli h problem being peculiar to India, it has 

Premier as an opponent not only of separate ^ problem m many Luropean 

electorates for electing the separate representoPves j^ng one of the underlying cause* of 

of different communities and mtere ts, but also oi ^ ,{ has been dealt with every 

the re-crvation for them of a certain percentage ot according to the general and 

ceat- to be filled by joint electorate® sUndaidiied treatment hud down in the Lea^e 

The following extract from his speech on me . \fttions Minorities Guarantee TreaPe*. But 

same occasion would lead one to conclude that ^ ^ everything else from the spiritual and 
he was an opponent of weightage, too moral principles embodied m the Sermon oa the 

“It IS very difBeult to convince these very Mount downwards, India is look^ . t * 
dear deliehtful people (advocatw of communal -m | unique CO intry in which all that is 

reoitisenuuon) that if you pve one ^muoiiy ^ inapplicable which is nght and applicable 

weiahtaee you cannot create weightage Mt l j In Jm wa® not a clean slate as 

of nothing ■^0 “ 1“’^ “ the Minonlies Problem But neither were 

fbnck^wtf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Guarantee Treaties have been accepted and 

It now appears that tks out uon whether the principles under 

entirely a figment of ^Ir MacDondd ® j-.A Uie^Miconty Treaties should be appliMblo 

nfton For, the communalista have not b«n r K States of the League has been 


cighboge at the expense 
n - expense of 
adtantage 


Bnti h Cabinet in pnn^ -v.,,-. 
toth ^ ^dus*’ and Mu litns foe the 

°**The momcial^cabmeta Imve not yet been 
... i^i r„f/, wawrtieht compartment, but •JJ^h h 
So let 


divi leii into watertight co^mpariment, but 
division may be up the Premier s . j 

me quote miother pa sage from his How>e of 
Commons “peech 

VnoUicr problem that faces us from that point 
of view is. if your 

'e ! The clairo 


coopOBra 

SJo^wrtertighJt’ co'mp.^tnen's, w>^ 

the Cabinet shall al*o ba divided into watertight 
coinpartracnls. 

And, of course, the claim will be meL directly 
f.r indirectly Some ethically squeami'-h people 
my tCk^Ir ^lacDoo^d ^ been in mccre, 
inwnsistent ^d ®o on. But they must 


Ten years ago in 192’ au anreement was reachiid 
and a re<^iition was adopted in the third 
Assembly of the League of which the fourth 
paragraph is quoleil below 

®nie tisembly expresses the hope that the 
fciate# which are not boead by any legal obligatiou 
to the Lcagne with respect to mincwittes will 
nevertheless observe, in the IroatmcDt of their own 
tacud religions or linguistic minonties at lea«t as 
high a standard of lustiec and toleretion as is 
required by any of the Treaties and by the regular 
Mtion of the Council 

But far from this rosoluuon being adhered to, 
either ui ®pint or (o the letter in the case of 
Indit. It ha* never been even con'idered, al 
though Mr Arthur Henderson, the then British 
Foreign Secretaiy, 'tated in January 1931 at the 
meeting of the League Council as its Chairman 
that “tho system of the protection of Mmonties 


^ Jifferent galleries at maugunted by the League of >ation8 . — ...... 

iS-=v<.r.t times tliat 13 alL An! he has a good * pan ©f the pubbe Jaw of Europe and of the 
JS.n, To¥'h“‘»™«™W 1''" ,P 77,. 

ESiJorf "..port rr‘‘ 

presentation but JecNieJ 


r sst..“o“r IS 

both Great Britain an /s , nntain and other 

sk? ts 

4'‘-n 


Leoyue of 2iaiioii\ January 1931) But Inifia is 
ont®iJe the worll and hence a ‘'hi^h standard 
of jumce ' or in fact any standard of justice, 
need not be followed here 

The Minorities Guarantee Treaties give protec- 
tion only to the racial, religious on I linguist c 
minorities only in matters relating to their racial 
culture custom®, language, and things of tliat 
description. Separate commercial, economic or 
political mtere ts of any group (like those of ihe 
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European sO]OU^ncr^ the landholders or the 
E\erchaata) ore not recognized, nor an, merely 
social minorities (like the non Brahmins or the 
‘ untouchables ) recognized ns minorities entitled 
to protection Hence separate communal 
representation and electorate nave no place in 
any of the up to-date Western constitutions, 
including that oi Turkey 

All persons m India, wliethcr belonging to u 
majority or minority group anywhere, ‘should 
bear in mind what objects were sought to be 
achie\ed by means of the Minority Titles and 
what evil results sought to be prevented 
reminders, the following extiacts will «ene a 
useful purpose. M Blociszewrki of Polanl wrote 
m his Note of Alarch 1922 

We must avoid creating a. state nithm & state 
We must prevent the Minority from transforming 
itself into a pnvilcgcd caste and taking defimte 
form as a foreign group instead of bccomuig fused 
m the society in which it lives If we take (he 
exaggerated conception of the autonomy of Mino 
ntiea to the last extreme these Minorities will 
become disruptive dements in the state and n 
source of national disorganization 
Speaking at the League Council on Dumber 
9, 193 j Sir Austen (.hamberlam said 

It was certainly not the intention of Uiom. who 
bad devised this system of Minorities Protection to 
establieh in tho midst of a nation a community 
which would remain pcccoancatly estranged Ctom 
national Lfe The object of the alinority Treaties 
was to secure for the SImonties that measure of 
protection and lustico wheb »ould gradually 
prepare them to be merged in the national commu 
nit} to which they belonged 
Speaking at the League Council on December 
9 192 j AL Dendramis, represenhUite of Greece 
said 

k perusal of the IVcaties showed that the 
Minorities concerned were racial linguistic and 
relgious Minorities The authors of the Titles 
had not intended to create groups of citueus who 
would collectiTcl) enjoy Bjieciai rights and pnvi 
leges they had intended to establish equality of 
treatment between all the nationals of a State; If 
jjnvilcgcs were grontol to the Minority in any 
country mcquatity would be created between tb» 
Minority and the ilajont} the latter would be 
oppressed by the hlinonty and it would then be 
the Mamntiea question which would have to 
engage the attention of the Lc-ague of Vations 
Thcso extracts should suffice to show that the 
communal award of the British Cabinet has sought 
to do that which the League o! Nations slrovo 
successfully to avoid m its Minorities Treaties 
and has atoiJed doing tliat winch the League 
had^m view 

ruropeans in general, particuLirly those of Uie 
^knclo-Saxon brcixl consider Asiatics os less 
tiTilized— if civilized at all— than theniaelvcs and 
Ic-^a able to follow jiolitiuil jmnciulcs of the right 
kind But Asiatics can grmp and follow correct 
innciplcs. Let mo give an exaniplo. In a 
Bengali magazine Rabin Iranath Tagore has 


rocontly wntteii in the cour o of ui aaount of lii3 
travels tn Persia and Iraq 


fit various countries of the world it has been 
hdd that it would not do for communal religion 
or cre^ to occupy all spheres of human life and 
activities kt a farewell dinner given to a high 
British administrative officer m Palestine, he said 
Palestine is a Alahommcdan country, and its 
governmeut should therefore, be in ine hands M 
the &Iaiioniinedans on condition that the Jewish 
andChristian minorities are repnaented u it 
Thereupon Haji Fmiii FI Huseini the Mufti or 
Jerusalem, replied For us it is an exclusively 
And) not a Mahoinmedan question During your 
sojourn in this country you uaie doubtless observed 
(hat here there are no distinctions between Mahom 
mcdaii and Christian Vrabs We regard the 
C^nstions not as a minority but as krabs 


The words of the British officer and the 
Mufb’s reply thereto hwe been given in English 
by tho Poet and reproduced above The reinnin 
ittg portion of the extract has been translate 1 
from (lie Poets Bengali 

The Mufti coidd detect the British officers 
conscious or unconscious adherence to the tfiinfe 
et tmpera maxim In relation to Indio. Britishers 
count upon tbe bulk of Mussalmau Indians not 
perceiving or not opposing oven if pcrcenel, the 
adherence to any snen maxim 

It has been already observed that the 
Premiers anlicipiUon that the award is Ukel) 
to be criticized b> ever} community purelj 
from the point of view of its own complete 
demands, may put critics on the wrong track 
Qu to UTe«pective of whether the award is just or 
unjust or partial to this communit) or group 
or that. It bos been shown that it is a very 
baneful one. ks reganls the demands of the 
communities the public have to be remmletl 
and ■'bould bear in mind that the Ilittdu Cbm 
tnunUj as a u.hok tieicr demanded any siccial 
riijkls and Ireafmcni for itself In the Hm lu 
I^Iahasabha’s statement on tho question of 
constitutional reforms, usued m '^larch 1031 b} 
its AVorking Committee and confirmed at two 
successive sessions of the Mnliasabha it is 
written “The Hindu Mahasabha desires to 
pomt out that it has througliout and coiisisteutlv 
taken up a position which is strictly national 
on the communal iS'^ue (21 R., kpnl 19J1 
p 437 ) The Hindus of India as a whole or 
tho Hindus of any particular provmce have 
protected only when the national democratic 
ideal bos been or has been likely to be departeil 
from uid other community or communities 
favoured at tlietr er^)e)i6e. At tins stage also 
therefore, my criticism of the award, so far as 
the Hindus are concerned, is not that the 
Hindus have not got any special rights or 
treatment, for they claimed none, but that 
their mterCAts and tho interests of ull Indians 
have been sacrificed primarily m the interests 
of the Bntish rulers and merchunts uiid 
ncconlanh m the interests of tlio subsi.r 
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Tient K'Ctions of other In<iitn communities to be 
U'e*! as tools IQ the bnn Is of the Bnti'bcn* 

The larscst number of religious communities, 
flas'ca, and intcrvso for which pcp-irate electorates 
hare hithertobccn formolaeconbnjrtothe Montagu 
fhelm fonl reforms, is ten in Sladras and less 
than Ua m the other Frorince-s. ft hjchi* in 
the opinion of the British mlunct, constitutional 
mlrance connotes further luulli^icalion of water 
tight elcctond ooffipartmcnts. Tor aacording to 
their new “coraniunal” sehrmr there are to be in 
the Provinces eighte-cn separate electorates of the 
following descriptions (lencril mal& General 
fimale, Jludims male, ilu lims female Lurop«aa^ 
Vnglo-Imhans male, loglo-Indian* fenwde 
bikVis male, bihhs female, Indian < hnstion* 
male. In iian Chn tians female, fjftn IhoUcrs, 
f-ommercc Inlustrr 'lining Planting Enmjican 
(onunerw Indu try Mining Planting Indian 
Unirer^itios Deprosaed Chus&s, BackwanI areas 
and Labour All these 18 electorates ore not to be 
constitutoJ m all the Provinces, but mosi of them 
are to be formtel m most Province*. 

The Monlftgu-Chelfinfonl reforms wea ushered 
m with the Bromise that at ibe end of ten >ear*i 
there woulu be a revision Those who have 
boundless faith in (he perfectibility of Ikitish 

S ihucal human nature expected something like 
B miUennium at the end of that decade, ffere 
ID the present communal award is a foretaste of 
^ot miUcnniun Thecommunal decision now given 
coRCaias a similar promise to the e/fect Uiat 

M’/oriiion will be mode la the reailitiiltOA iiscif 
to empower the rCTunon of this dectorai arrange; 
meot (slid other simdar arraagemsaU mentio^ 
below) after ten jewrs lolA (/« lueent of tie font 
ntunitm affteled, for the asoenaiaracDl of which 
suitable means will be derued 

'Vere the words 1 have italicized above wniten 
with ^e draftsmans tongue in hie cheek f it 
would be a rather tough ]o)> to get people, fol 
and fattened on communai fore, to vole for the 
^tojmage of such diet. 

I have been trying to keep iny mini nndis* 
turbo>l by die awanl , but I confess this fresh 
proDii'e of revi ion after ten years has frightened 
me IVhat aJdition/il number of watertight coni' 
munal compartmenU may possibly be devised by 
ihe year 191.1 ' But I fin 1 solace m the thoughts 
that mo“t probably I shall not live till then an I 
that «ufficient unto the day u the evil thereof 
'Jortcrer the voang women an! men of Uslay 
who will l>e oner in 194.3 have stronger nerves 
chan mine to withstand wontal and moral shocks 
If, as in the caM} of the Depre 6«l Clnswss, 
so in ihO'C of the Muslim* Sikhs, Luiopcans, 
etc, it ha.1 be*u detiled that tlieir separate 
reprercnuition by special coiistitucuciea “shaii 
roroe to an end afhr twenty years, if iiotiwlier, 
with or without their assent, it woul 1 have been 
nn lacoatrovcrUhle proof of the British salere 
sincere solicitude for constitutional progtesa and 
national solidarity id In lia. 


The Montagu Chtlmsforvl “constitution ’ gave 
the name of “non Muhammaildn ’ to all non- 
dc-eniLv like the Abongines, the Hindu*, Jamas, 
BuJlbists, Zoroa-tnan®, Jews, Brahmo* etc. The 
sepanite ejretonle to be formrii for this motley 
crew accorxling to the Latest ccmoiunal scheme la 
to be culled “General ior one thing, apositito 
name is better Uian a negative one .<\jid one 
may bo{>e that, in cour'« of time, even Muham 
maJans may not c>b;ocl to coaie iisder the 
category General but it u not probable that very 
many among them woul 1 ever agree to become 
“non Muhomma Ian Tlicro may Ixs al*o a quite 
umntendeit compliment to the Ilin lus, the mo C 
oiimrsDU* communii} in the groups in the u*e of 
the word “General For, it means “completely 
or approximately univer>.aJ including or aliocting 
a)l or iiearlv all ports not piirtitl, particular 
local or sectional And it is really a fact that 
It I* the IJmdu* who have ‘trivcn more ihtn 
others for ibe political nlvaneement of the whole 
nation which fact, as well as (heir relative strength, 
■a indirectly proveil by the undifguiaed disfavour 
ahown to ihioi by the poweni that be. Thu 
ho ohty temind> me tbaC down the oges from 
vtry ancient times the Hindus have gatbtred new 
strength aJkr even each coaqwet or subjixtioa 
by alien ^ple» In thecf modera days also 
they should be able to weather the etorm 
But for (but thc} must set their own house in 
order b> radical well thougbvout reforms to achiere 
organuod sociaJ «oljdant> 

It IB stated ID the schemo that 
“It upouible that ui some instaoccB dclimiiaiioa 
of ajDstituencics might bs materially improved by 
Blight vamtions from nombers of Beats now given 
Uu ^lajcsty’B GoTcrameat reserve the right to 
make such slight variations for such purpose, 
provided they would Dot materially aiteet the 
essential balanco betweea the communities. \o 
such vanaiions will however, be made u the cases 
of Dengal and the lanjab 

The anxiety to keep (he cominuiioiist Musol 
mans placated is nuile obvious in the ossurunco 

E rrn here that vfusbm prepondenmeo wiii not 
interfered with m Bengal and the Punjab 
The some nnziety is discernible m tho sentence 
“Uu 4Xa;cECys Oovernment coasider that the 
com^itiOD of an upper house in u province 
shotud he such as not to dwturb in any essential 
the balance between communities resulung from 
codipositioii of a tower house. 

Le~t anybody sUoull suspect that the coniniu 
nalists may Io*e in tbc composition of the 
legislature at the Centre what tliey bare gained 
in that of the provincial legislatures Govern 
meat take care to state in paragraj h dO that 
“they wiiL of course when consiJenug the com 
po iUon (of ihe Csntml legislature,! pay full 
legaid to the claims of all communities tor ude- 
qoale repn.bentaUon therein 

lignjes of the scats for ibJrrent conetjtiicn 
CMS live bicn given for the vvholo existing 
I rovJRce of Bowliar. «? wr 11 ns for lioniliay 
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without Suid and for t separate province of Sind, 
if and when constituted This has not been 
done for Bdiar and OriSsa. 

It would be idle to «pecuUte what would hive 
happened if the bulk of the Oriwa hil professed 
Munaminidanisin 

Pangraph 23 runs is follows 

The lacJusioQ ui paragraph 24 below of hgurea 
relating to the legislature for the Central Provinces 
including Berar does not imply that anj decision 
has jet been reached regarding the future consti 
tutioml position of Berar 
This should serve to keep the hopes and 
fears of the Nizam on the one hand and of the 
Beraris on the other in i «tate of su pended 
animation 

The JIueliin population form n majontj m 
three of the existing provinces, mmely Bengal, 
the Panjib and the North West Frontier 
province In the list province ilone the 
Hindus get some weigbtigc But ns its 

legislature is to have onlj oO seats owing to its 
population being small — less than that of many 
single distncts elsewhere and out of tins oO 
Hindus and other non^descripts combine I are to 
have only 0 this weightage does not affect the 
absolute Sluslim preponderance m the lea t They 
Ime iruued m tlie two other provinces In the 
Fan]ab they get 80 seats as V«$hms m 
a house of 175 seat* and also 2 of the 

landholders’ seats, and the one Tumnndar 
(the Tuniandars are all Mualiut) seat will go 
to them Hence a majority of seats is assured 
to them It !•> il 0 probable they will be 
able to capture one or two Labour scat? In 
Bengal the Muhammadans get as Muhammadans 
110 seats ui a house of 2o0 In this province 
\ a 2, and 8 seats have been as^isiied to Land 
hollers Indian Commerce Xjni\et«ities and 
Labour resiiectivelj — total 20 «eat3 If as is very 
probable, Mudims can capture oulj 7 seats out of 
tliese 2ft they will lie a majority by tbeni'^lres 
In any case they are a ured of a predominant 
JK) uion bi combining wilh tlie Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians 

M hcrever the Mukhins are m a mmoriU they 
rcUun their present kirgc weightage. The Hindus 
and others includetl m the General constituent are 
in ft niinonty in the tiio major provinces ol the 
Pnnjab and BengaL Far from getting any 
weigbtago 111 either, ui both tfiej get le s thui 
tho number of seits wfiich could liavo fallen to 
thtir lot in proportion to their nuincncnl strciigtli. 
It 13 true the Mu hms aUo in tlie‘=c provinces get 
a hltlo smaller number of scuts than their 
iiumcncftl propoTUoii in the population But m 
order to give weigbtago to Luropean* Vnglo- 
Indians ctc^ more seals have bwn taken away 
from the Hindus and othtrs of the Genenu 
con'Ulucncy than from the ilu lims. But 
Muslims snoull bear in niind that what they 
haio Ihus lo t has gone to i>ainp<.r their fnends 
the luropeans "ho iia\o made them their latspan 


The position of the Hindus and other Generil 
conabtuency electors in Bengal has been made 
one of utter impotency They have got only 
Si) seats in a house of 2"0 seats, out of winch 
10 wiU go to the depressed chsses Assuming 
that the Deprca eJ Ch«s repre entatnes will aide 
with the other Hindus and that tho Hindu-, etc, 
are able to capture all tho 20 «eat3 given to 
Labour, LandUoldera, Indian Commerce and 
Universities even then they will have only 100 
votes at their command in a house of 2>0 Yet, 
<50 far at least as Bengal is concerned it is the 
Hindus who h ive striven most for political progress, 
as well as for the social, cultural, educational, 
and (uduatnal nilvanccrnent of the province. 

It is noteworthy that, though the iIo«leni3 
and Indian Clinstuins also have their “untouch 
able-*’ and depressed cla»se» the»o two com 
luumties luve not been obliged to give any 
separatft seats to Ibeir depressed sections 

Accordiog to the ilontagu Chelm ford con 
stitution now working the Bengal Hindus have 40,3 
per cent of the seats and tho Bengal AIu<lim3 34 2 
mr cent In 10 years the Hindu Bengalis have 
become politically so backward ns to deserve only 
32 per cent of the seats in the new constitution 
and Uie Muslims have made such n tonishmg 
political progress ns to get 47 C per cent J 

Tho very great weightage given to Europoaiia 
has been sought to bo defended— particularly m 
Bengal on the ground of their “stake in tho 
country” But m Ben^ the Hindus’ ‘ stake in the 
country is very mucli greater thnu that of the 
Muhammadans, ns the Hindus pay about 
seventy per cent of the total revenues of the 
Province. But as they are politically obnoxious, 
they do not get the benefit of the take in tlie 
country ’ argument Hence m Bengal tlie Hindus 
are to pay and the Muslims to spend I 

III Bengal the total number of Uie Europiean 
Vuglo-Indian and Indian Christians is ISO o72 
out of a total population of 501221"i0 or about 
onc-third (i/j) per cent of tlia total population But 
they get between them 31 seats (Europeans 11 
Aoglo-Indians 4, Indian Christians 2 and 
European Commerce 14) or about thirteen 
per cent of all the ‘■eats This is fair distribution 
with a vengeanco 1 Of cour e, the Indian Cliris- 
tians get very btllo it is the European Ciiri«tians 
who arc about 2d 000 in number, who got 2> 
out of the 31 Christian “seats The Furopevns 
m Bengal are one-t\\o-thou»andtli O/jom) of the 
population but get one-tenth of the seats 1 

In Benml the Buddhists (3ld,801j anil tlie 
Aoiinist Abongines {^tj,GjG) far outnumber tlie 
Chnstuuis It is really lucky that it liis not 
been attemptoil to cut them oil from the mum 
current of national endeavour by giving them 
Mpamto repre^ntalion >evcrthJLSs that such 
representation has not been given to them is lui 
unmistakable proof of the fmrnoss of dielnbulion 
of seats made by iho Bripsh Cabinet 
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in I uro\H. and Vrocnca i« in tiianiity for bc)Dnd 
the real needs of hiimMulj ill and well lint its 
linlilr particularly m Vmenci, is far Wow 

intolicinal needs. 'Mncli of U is }ioeitiuly cn) CTcn 
to the health} in its cnerrntint' K'ntmtcnlalit), 
sxi|>erficial excitement and insidious Insciviousuo’S. 
To lie sent to sleep by some of it is to bo lulled 
into animal stiijeiaction instead ol human rrjioac 
hren coixl music is dilLcult to ndiust to raidical 
iiwcssily because o5 the occidcntiJ contention of 
shiftini, from one mood to an onpo'iti mood erety 
icrv mmiUes. *1 nevf music Mill anso uhicb liVc 
thcAithcDtic music of India will rceccnixc and 
uoih for sustained specific tvaycliolORicii effect* 
and someone will criuiji and run a LroadcoslinR 
statvou from which hos;«al* and \mate sicV room* 
mil be able to rcccnc certain Linds of music at 
icrtam hours and to which the patients schedule 
will lie adapted with as much attention as it is to 
diet and dni)^ 


SQg:gestio& la Wakisg Life 

‘'iipgc tions plaj fln important pan iii 
Uurniining the chantetor ttnd conduct of man 
Th^ir influence over the mm I of tho child is 
gi'eiiL Let u« therefore, hcoj ^Ir Kehiiisb 
Chandnt Bngclii in his nui^ings on the subject 
in The CoJcidfo Jlemii 

Buggcslton utuall) proceeds from a person 
poesessmg or su] posed to possess eupenor power and 
IS acccptSl by one hariag the submissire inslmrt. 
But the iCTcne is not always untrue. Othello the 
nan of dommntiog instioct may fall a prey to the 
suggestion of the wcaV but crafty lam and enact the 
most heart-rending tragedy m toe reolin of conjugal 
loco. The esaentiaT energy which comes the suggntion 
into effect comes from within the subject ana is not 
imparted by the operator who only relcoKs it or 
sets It in motion ll is common knowled)^ bow 
suggestions whi<pcred from b^ind the curtain storm 
the conatire energy of the mostdommant amoug ns and 
produce the most marrellous results In coses like 
these ll IB the permanent emotional altitude towards 
an mdiTidual that conduces to suggestibility AVhst 
cuggestiOD docs IS to switch the battery of sensory 
motor energy on to one of the mines of instiDcIs for 
midobly arrayed in the unconscious depths of mind 
and to effect on explosion of far rcschmg cwiscqucnco* 
In childhood when the uerres ore plastic and 
conceptual images and ideas are not yet distinctly 
formra St ggestions from a teacher or a parent who 
Etands in a position of supenontr smV down to Ibe 
i Dconscious plane of the mind and act with irresistible 
tvawer The fvvtute of the child is made or marred 
accord ng as the suggestions are healthy or otbexwise- 
t. ood parents or teachers are those who throw out 
healthy suggestions to eroLe the noblest instincts and 
thcreb) lead children unconsciously towards the 
attainment of the noblest ideal in lile. Adnlts in a 
dependent country are like grown up bab es whose 
feubtnissiTe tendency degenerate into aare inentiQ ly 
m consequence ol suggestioi s of infcnonty, un 
fitness etc. \roceedmg from & group of peojm wn 
critically assumed to possess superior powers &uch 
iinbcallliy baneful suggestions breed a morbid 
distrust irhich can be counteracted only b> re 
assiiriug suggestions of the opposite nature T-ire 
them up with 1 raise says Mazrini speaking of the 


IKior spintcd young men of cnslarcd Italy “and burl 
Ihun against the kusinans 

Idfo-motor »uggc*lioo» axe commiinicattu TcrbaU) 
What i* called nuio-eof.gc8tion is ibo icpctitioa of 
a suggeeUd formula by ilio subject in the absence of 
the operator \V c find refertnee to an apt inktancx. 
of fluto-siiggistion in a sjicech of VircLananua in 
h.ng(u>h youth says the bwami roraca into perfirt 
self confidenro as a htniage This unfailinj' stif 
confidence make* him inrvncil Ic in any culcrp^e m 
any jiaTi of the world The Swami attibutcs this to 
the awakening of the llrahmau within him os » 
result of hu self confidcDcc. Wc may say that tho 
lonotc fathomlcsa store of unconscious energy lo 
which every man is a legatee is stirred into activity 
in him by auto-suggestion ^fany eminent •raoueni 
psyehoIogisU believe in the clDcacy of aulo-sugg«liTO 
in (hysicol and mental disorders. Iho truth is doily 
coming home to the wesUm mind that the loflucnra 
of the unconscious can be I nought to bear on the 
conscious b<ing To ihe Indian mind it is on old 
truUi in the garb of modern scientific language. 


Italo Indiaa Intercourse 

In an nmcli, m /ndia mid t/i* HorW 
Prof Iknoy Ivunmr fenrknr kUs us that Itmy 
tiiLeo keen jiiUje«t in niattere relating to India. 
He says 

The bo, dailies of Milan like the Cb/rttre 
Vro PojtMO ll Italic l^e tie , make it a feature to 
•erve their naders uiih news relating to the latest 
deTclopjscnts in India It may be noted that my 
Icclorcs at the liccconi Loiversuy under the autpic^ 
of the Serena Foundation of London were reported 
at length m Cbrnm and other nevrspapere. Men 
and women active in industry commerce, ccononue 
research social service, etc , Utewisc look tho poms W 
interview or corn>pond with me and eln.it more 
loteosire information regarding the toiics discus?^ 
in the lectures It is i^evant to ol»erve that the 
contacts cstablish'ol at Milan have borne some fruit 
in so for as a number of Indian studenU have been 
received sympathetically as apprentices lu the in 
diislrui) conceinB of Lombardy 

Padua IS not a great business centre. But the 
Boyal UiiiveTBity oi 1 adua has an mtemationaJ 
reputation because of its age as well as of the 
publicaltons of its modern professors Besides its 
vicinity to ^ eniee. the scajxirt bnngs it into easy 
contact with extra Italian inllucncea Tho newspapers 
88 well aa the general pubhc of the Padua Venice 
regions showed a great lulercst m Indian uidustnoli 
zation as awakened by my lectures at the University 
which were introduced by Prof Pietra, the statisti 
uan The enthusiasm was attiiely shared by Ihe 
Chancellor Prof Ferrari as well as by the 
nieiabers of the different facwllies. It may not be out 
of place to observe further that the Venetians and 
the Paduans are otherwise keenly interested in the 
Indian men and women because thanks to the 
courtesies and generous treatment offered by the 
Italian duiping company IJoyd Trreitino a very 
largo percentage of our traielJers to and from Europe 
pmer to land or embark at \ enice. 

\t Rome St MiBsiroli of tho Slaxiote per la httn 
anil metanea (Station for onti malona campaign) has 
come into contact with Ind an medical men who 
intmest theniBeJves id malar a research M hde enjoy 
mg the excursion m hi« compai y to the different 
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ccQtm in the Agro Roaiaiio Tep:von I cautd fcei (iist 
uw resonrees of the islnxtoiie might be freefy made 
of by a larger number of Indiaa speaau^* and 
thaUhey »ould be particulitly welcome. 

The Intematioaal Institute of AgncuUure located 
it Rome 13 as the name ladicatee, an intanational 
feterpnse in agnculturaf and ewnomic research 
Ucre also tbe intere^ m Indian atatislics and 
emnomic derelopments is keen as one can tmdmland 
TOm conTcrsations with the Italian scholars— Dote 
Radblo and others 

The professor is aUo sanguine about the 
possibilities of a rapprochetnent between India and 
Italy of a permanent sort. 

There are aobd gioanda for tbe deepening and 
eipassioQ of (hi* rapprofAement Italy commands 
to^ay 33 per cent of the entire foreigii trade 
letpon* and importa) of India. Her place u equal 
to that of France and intenor only to those of 
Germany, Japan and the IT & A (Great Hcitaui 
ttcludcaX On tbe other hand so far os Italy a 
txpotts lie concerned, the Indian roarket has b«D 
tending la pre-war jears India occupied the tenth 
Piacs With I dl pet cent But to the (a^t pre- 
•nridensM year » e., la I9J3, she rose to the serentb 
place with 3.(S per cent of Italian exporte In the 
commercial aeUntiee of the Italian people India looms 
|oiie large and » mcotiooed inst after \rgmticia. 
, 'ritaerlaad. France, Great Bnuia the V S and 
Gertaasy Indeed la regard to the daily needs of kle 
loon as aa It^iaa looks sbroad the first non 
Earopcaa connt^ that le raluahle to him for utter 
foirtw, oatoide of kreeatma and the USA ts 
Indi& Similarly for as Jodtans among the foreign 
peoples with whom we hare daily intereour^e Italy is 
OM of the fitsi 


The Bed Cross 

In theeo tkya of wars the Red Cnn st-iuds 
in hroid relief It reminds us that human beiasrs 
are still brothers andJos'TTO the kindliest UwUiucQt 
from one another In an nd IceM to the second 
IVotld Conference of the Union lot rnalionafe 
Pour le Psete Roench for tbe protoetton of 
treasures of art and Hcieiice, Prof Nicholas 
Roench dwells on the Tiitucs of tho Re.1 Croas 
I make the following excerpts from this adilress 
putilishcd III The 

Let us reroember the history of the Ked Cross. 
This fescred bijtu will soon mark tho septuagensrf 
of Its eiisience for tho sake of humaoiiy line 
It wUl be fit to remeiubcr how much of non 
linilfi s taadipy was mamfetpd by the oontempotanrs 
of Itr DunaaC towards this paa human id^ ket 
despite all densiona and scolGiijr tbe idea of lore 
for humanity mumphel and eren the moA seme 
critics do not dsro to dispote tbe remarkable results 
of iL There ciisw a sp^-ial ncgatire type of people 
who prefer to speak only of erctythins Dcstatjr^y 
Hut now eren these jeculiu indiriduala will not 
condemn the bcneroleut idea of the Led Cress. 

The histoncnl derelopment of tbe Bed fhosa 
should be studied by us in order to denro cx^ienence 


foro 




actions of all lU founders and oo- workers. lortniitte- 


ly neither dirisiona nor negations could in tho leant 
discourago ito nol>le defenders Neither shall wo 
dtrert Com our aims I Nothing wbaisoerer will 
bre^ your united decisions to protect the Deautiful 
uid tM Highest 1 

Tho aeans of in rooting (bis idea in tbe biarts 
of people^ in the hearts of the youth— our heirs— are 
extreraelv manifold. They are as mnlliforiu as life 
itself. Therefore I repeat ercry proposition has its 
reasm Erere thought should be benerolentli 
discussed and the circumstaocee n ill show how and 
in whu Sequence to apply them. 

If wa discuss the pnuciples of cceatiTCDCss, we 
thereby admit also the broadest thinking 3Uy this 
iWkiog coDtain first of all fnendbaess and goodwill 
la tbe uame of highest constructiie principles in 
(he of protection of CTcrything beat and 

noble, I greet you and am certain of tlie Conferences 
great success 


Pandit UadaJi Uohaa hlalanya 

Here M a jien picture of Pso lit Ma*lia Mohiui 
Jllabinya by Mr J* J Ja^irdof oppiearin" lu 
The \oung DmUer 

If (be gods hsre iai-ounle» Paodit Usdaa Mobaii 
IS surdy out of them kt one time amongst the 
youngest of the nation s distinguished serrera to day 
ae (s omooest tbe oldest hath not witherea 

oor custom staled the charm of hia personality 
In spite of bis 70 years be has nol reaaod to lie 
eedneure Nature did not intend him to grois 
old 

Perbape the secret of hie eternal joutfa has itt hu 
being essentially a drumcr of dreams Dieamuig 
IS the mauiapnng of his action and the aubitasce 
of tut speech He u not one of those who dream 
ooce vyi then cease to dream and pRMiooatcly 
cadearonr to realise that one dream such men 
though bruig ID dteanUead, are noc dreamert by 


to dream Thu 


Nfare he makes on ezcelleaC pcaoe 
nuker The true dreamer of the happiness of his 
(cUow ireo is e\er crcalire 

I’andit tfalaviya u ardently deroted to the 
Iryau tradition His first allegiance is to bis 
Dkarma Being true to his Dhnrma he caunot 
help being pure and simple, tolerant and selili><a. 
la point or w^th bis gehte&>ness w complete. The 
punir of his bfe verges ou pantonum, and ns 
aunpUcit} on asccticum But asceticism has not 
Bgoefsed out of tum the fore of iifa He ha* a 
sense of beauty and aeatne&s He is aa artist iii 
dress and demeanour, in ideals and action 

In tbe mam he draws his in piratiou from the 
past. (Iis fore of ancient culture blinds him some- 
Utnes lo many a supeistitioo mued with it. But 
tu4 orthodoxy gires him a hold orer the masses 
deoiot to others and enables him to weed out some 
of (beu^ worst weakneMCS. 

His oratory is unique. It was at one tiiae 
Diis(upa»scd in beauty and ferrour But of recent 
jm the length of his siv^hea has gamed notonetv 
liis Uwdi IS chaste, and wbea he a lu funn the 
^w ot metapbots nerer fads. \oa feel yourself 
drifting oa a gnatU stream unbl your roysge u 
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abruptly brougbt to a standstill btforc ft picture of 
extreme jvitbos or sometimes Ins fice liecorart 
stern bis brows Lnit and bis eyes indignant, ii^nitiDK 
your bcart with holy fire impclliiu; jou to loabfl 
some firm resolve, orginfj you to defy clanger ftnu 
to throw away jonr whole sell in thoscmw.il 
\our country 

lie 18 too much of a Hindu to bate Mnwlmnn* 
llul he IS always up uj^aingt iniustiic of any bind 
He IS too great to be cootaincu in a commumiy. 
Ills lose of Icaniinft is bon» ol hvs love ol the 
country To revive the past culture is the dream of 
'Nlalaviya. the patriot Vnd that dream has taken 
birth iQ the llindu bnircrsity which he loves nitb 
the fondness of a doting parent 


The Popular View of the Karma Soctnne 
Prof H D Bhattacluiry'i dikus on the 

E opular Tiew of the Karma loctnne of iho 
iindus in TJif Vt Inula Acsari He says 
The truth IS that in spite of occasional testimODica 
of persona born inth memory of lhar Past hveo 
(JaUimata) there is generally no direct hnowtodgo 
of the connection between act and fruit aad only 
certun probable hypotheses could be advanced to 
explain worldly incquahucs. It was felt therefore, 
that if the law of moral action is not to bo nolalcd 
there must be some result of all deeds, although the 
time and place of requital might be tudcOniie. A 
broad distinction was made bciwecu actions that 
had good fruits after death in view for example 
A JjoUiloma sacnficc had htaven as the objective 
and obviously therefore its fruit could ho reaped 
only after death On the other hand a person 
periorming the Kanrt sactiOce had worldly advance 
in view ‘just as a tain saenfice h-ad the bnngmg of 
ram as the objective, Now if no roult follows 
the sacrifice in the shape of worldly prosperity or 
immediate tain then the purpose of the saenCiee is 
not realized It was aecoraingly held that baiefit 
in this life might ensue from certain acta Uut 
disappointments must have occurred very frequently 
m such matters and so nothing daunted the theorists 
propounded the view that some unseen hindranco, 
caused by the misdeeds of a post life, or some 
default in the performance of the sacnficc was 
lesponsvble for tailuvc It is evident that this 
maVeshift could not please all and it was freely 
acknowledged that a third class of frmtion was 
possible namely of ckttra actions which product 
results mdifi'cieutly ui tn s life or after dcalb If 
no result followed in this life it is to be presumed 
that it would follow in a life hereafter Sow the 
recognition of this third class of actions is really a 
mere restatement of one s belief m the c^cacy of 
the moral law and is not so definite os ones faith 
in the production of appropnate results mtber hm 
or heiemier from two difierent kinds of actions like 
Jyoti&toma and Haim Besides the operation of onsecn 
hindrances was such a vague and yet dangerous 
supposition that no one could be sure of the pro- 
duction of any desired result by the performance of 
appropriate actions The undesirable past not only 
deterroinca the present condition but alsO~opexates 
to our discomfiture in an unseen way and stabs us 
from behmd m the dark. 

That there was no defiaitencss about the time 
of fructification is also certain Particularly hemona) 
deeds were supposed to take effect at once within 


a short lime a curse, for example, ,codll lake 
ctToct ftt onct nnd even viohilo the Jaw that ree 
Ijpeof cmliodinicnt was fixed by the actions of a 
I ret ions life. Nabnsha was changed into ft scrjicnt 
and lhalyn into a stone almost simultimcousl} with 
the proaoiinccmcnt of the curse by \gast\a ana 
(lautaroa rcsjxsctncJy Wo have already referred to 
the fact ih-at the time of fructification was also 
suppo^ to depend iijion the kind of sacrifice 
formed In later times jicoplo began to think that 
a bird m tlie hand was worth two in the bush 
reverted to the Vcdic method of ensuring YOtldly 
I rosiicrity in preference to transmundane henent. 
Accordingly many forms of action were deiised to 
get children and health and worldly advanecfflcnt 
and to get nd of enemies We shall Bi>cak of 
magical riUs later on . but theie is no elouht a 
ca^h earthly return of raond action was pnferrw 
to a future credit m heavenly account. Possibly the 
auceessM were remembered and the failures forgotten, 
and thus the system of HU'S to secure the fruits ot 
acuoo here bdow took firm root , 

One thing sUnds out prominently m the firs* 
theory of harma namely, tnat man » the arcbitee* 
of his own fate for gooif or evil and that no ouUiua 
help 18 available to redeem hun from his destiny 
U bat bout pointed out that the slow proniss ot 
dmatuunty among the cultured classes in 1 doi> 
due to this peculiar Indian belief that do uiterctfW” 
can render c/Tcclivc help in salvation uor 
redeemer talc away man s pcrvonol guilt Thi* >» 
not wholly true, tor as no shall see later on 
thastic laith was not on unknown thing in Inou 
and the cuh of the Gurus came very near the 
bdief in the intercessor or mediator But there 
no doubt that extreme individtialisni m morals is tns 
keynote of Indian spiritual development. 


How to Baise Her from the Slough of Desposd 
A ilepenJcnt country is subject to onslaughts 
from many quarter« It is very ditficult 
no doubt to hold on to the inherent ideoL The 
eihtor of Prabu Idha BltanUa discusses this in 
his paper and sugge ta that Indian religion, and 
culture will help ua out of this tmjxisie 

But how to bring strength to the country so th-at 
the people will be able to ^ake off their Tamos will 
find impetus to make a determm^ effort to improve 
their condition despite all obstacles and difliciiltics i 
Tlie strength will agwin come from rebgion— genuine 
telijixon oa opposed to what is cncrusuS with super 
Etitions and blind beliefs and eucumberod with, ntes 
and ntuols Hmduism in ita essence teaches that 
naan is Brahman that there is infinite power and 
strength hidden within each seemmgly tiny human 
oeWE To this unfading mine of strength the apjieal 
should CO. When it is dearly perceived that the 
eame God reside within every ladividnal the spint 
of service m the countiy wdl become strong India 
has been the land of religion People have long 
sought God through ntgs and rituals and dead 
ceremonials, but now they should be led to seek God 
wiUiui men through sernee aad love. For, is not m 
roan the -matest manifestation of God? AVhen the 
thoughts of the general populace can be turned to 
this direction— namely that senice to humanity 
<^«*8 a no less if not a better opportunity to realize 
the belt than worship m temples and shnnes a tidal 
wave o£ the spint of mutual help and service wdl 


IKDUX PHRIODICVLS 


p.r7ale tlis coaalr} \ni] lu ilja 

world £or lU civilualion will lie biscJ “'**’ } 

compelUion and gfcol bat on couoecra ion 

"'So%a.T s» .rf'Ci 
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should be all more I'f 

‘.hourt^ -bin. ''that reb>w«i haa 

‘^Jlth'SrTurSlS.J pro.;™ 

India and the mean* ol Im 

slough of dvapair 'ester „u(ubcw^ P«»l*l* 

raense may me mad., by 

unituis together W tmuK oi » k minut.S' 

whole ol diVoosa to think a 

cicr? cjcmoc at tbo OQW““\f i,, one Noihimt 

bo (.eurrated can ?^i .kj,, “vluply with the 

CaiS’ •fva-*''” ""■ 

niwgivinK a^aiaat the utility of rduion 
ladtaii hlaaic 

u^on‘*"ifw "t 

fomiin-iiU on llw vro„n.» « 

the iiR-enl iiiomi.iit 

..-ruA-lSJ S-i 

KlSr^':ptr''Jr£s.'r|' S? 
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mouts ani t* ^ cuHure of ercry ,P^ of 

ron^uKut of ^ ^ „a 
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iuu»u Onhesirtl ntosic, i ui 100 » brunt 
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£p^r^rpi'lT.rlifacX“,n^^^^^ ..“.s » 


Oemany la 1931 

«, M u xipp) '•' s;Vi‘, “ ■■ flirt 

progn-sa of German) ui Wl. »» ‘H ‘b- >1 [ 

uuot tfie following from the piiKr 
The popuUtioii of licrm^y m UdS 
to be biiiOilOO while in tJl i it was h. O-UiJW.iU 
\n fcitud decline ha« oceurred durme tbis jicnM 
aI nfteeii visra In 1 alone the dccreaiie was 
^.rn«<J at liaiOOtt Ono thmi of importance 
that haa to be taken into account a that the prweiit 
of t.crmany are smaller , than thow 
^.hXuiloycJ lictore the war This accounU 
w a eaunt the dmlme in i«puIation after the 
^^rr^v of I >l ■ ruder the pri^nt 

Xo iom> the tiickhoac of industrial Whciciicy ol 

pf: “'..iivs;' 

ir 13 '”.?: \’£"XAiSX Si o!'!S 

LLi fertd .osl prodnoog Unds h^e civic orer 
J?1he 'hands A Irruch iKOple J,” 

S«IJ The cause lor the dec line is in the iiifrKi»e.l 
useof elecmcal and ml fuel t.iu,. and an. 

™.5SS rp'’",."pi»K‘,hS3"..'f.™.*sis 

W' iron and slctl indu-ixy hate 
Surd the same \atc as that of coal and the only 
imlitdTy which shows a tendency to mcfiaje u 
aenruUnte, hot erui here OtrraaxiT haa lilllc ho w 

Sri,.dd her own « there u.t.wTy Will, world 

prw« and OTfr prcluction of crain 10 \nicnca on 
the w hand and llu-u on the otli.x which in thcif 
turn has clfcctcd Orrmany 

It la not surpnaing therefore to tl>'d an inci^o 
in the number of han^ptej aide by s^e *‘'E“ 
wereaao in the nnmlier of nuciai.Io}cd. Tb‘^»‘*}“b‘y 
of Oerman credit h-ts been «hakcn and the other 
>airn|ieaa couutnes hesitate to aJiancc money 10 

**^rh«o inflneticca led up to the climax of 1J.U 
when Ocnaany forced a «no«s ntuatKin and t^ae 
was creat appnhen-wii that a perval of indalioo 
woaU necssanly be followed by a |«rvdof dc|>n«i<«i 
U was at Ihia time that the Lmted -taUJi of 
Vmcnca canoe forwanl with her proposal to so.p.iid 
ihe iwymtut of war debu for ono year a^ Itriimn 
lUTUis stopped payment for \merka dnnnj that 
nmod did not a-t for payment from ttermauj 
traiH-e on the other haml recciTcd twenty mdliOT 
noanda for heiw-lf o\« ami al-ore the amount she 
pan! to VmerK-a. This she paid our of the amount 
^.nr^ [rom Germany as reparation*. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR SEPTEMBER, 1932 


Tlnmr».t, Ed„«t.on for lod.on Women Su^Th” 

^fuch ink Ins bmi <piU ni<r Jhe qiie^'lion need it liecauso they hare more of sheer irorry tJiaa 

vli’Lher unitei it\ eJucUion is li'^neficcnt foi men and hare to guard against being embittered by 

tht women of Indii ft i« cntunlj true that the petty ill* of life, fhe middle claM husband takoa 

hightr education for gn! his gi\en^ri'-e to many refuge behind his ^bopks from a 


knot!) pioblcms to 1 t\ It has also 'CirTcl not 
a little to reiolutio i / the idea of minrnge and 
the dulic-' of Mill ml wife Miss Glalja 
Wat-'t lU^cus'i ill pouit ind also the bentht 
women deni-" timi \ irsuing i higher course of 
'‘tudie* i l”' ioiii’ij Vfit nf hidw Buuna 
an ! C ;/ I ''h ■'I’l- 

Let - think for a few momenta about the Lffcct 
0 iniifr'iU i-lucalion on the question of iDarnagc. 
in India a lovc-raarriaBc ib a matnmonud freak 

lljstaid. »iia ».ic. loie one inolha onl) jtc.de» bXC^>^o"m7eV■ blS radnl.iajs 

inllj Lore matiiMcs nti. most oonmon .mons fc J our dl When we bure walked with them 
oluratel cla.ee. an’J Ihcrelore mav be » “Se «d I..leocd humbly to the.r speech w« .hall 

tn“w wha°’ hapn " h"7 ,u,5. do uo",eo',“e" of 

With Ihfir dau'htera m the matter of choasmg a understanding 


Rot "the soul of tho Indian avifc is darkened by dadv 
worry The music of a poet’s words or the vitality of 
ft good novel are her only salvation can only 

ronclnJc with the words of one of the most deligntful 
of modem writers They are more applicablo to 
women because thej have to bear the larger share of 
human pain When life is hitter or friendship slips 
awa> or p»rhapa our children leave us for their own 
haunts and homes we shall come and sit it the 
laWe with bhikcspsare and Oorthc, and laugh at the 
words with liibclais and sec its autumn loveliness 
with John Keats I or these are fneods who give us 


hiiaband All cducntioii with inMbmg western in it 
breathes frcodori and what wo all cnv> roost about 
wistcrr women is their freedom in choo»ing a mate 
But this goes asMust all Indian traditions If parents 
are not prepared for such Ttiatrimonial freaks it were 
bbtttr they uever sent their girU to collcgi. Many 
are wise and do not take the risL They marry tbcir 
daughters bv hook or by crook as the phmse goes in 
tho cood old Indian way 

Many of them do not marry but unmarried women 


A Dxsillustoned World 

In the «nmo journal ocems a thought- 
provoking irliclo from the pen of Mr John 
A Mneknj Mr Muckny says in part 

Wo also live m a disillusioaod world I should bo 
perfectly willing to abandon tho word ‘disllusion’ if 
-• ■icboJy insists that all duiltusionmcut h« n piuoly 


m India are considcriKt a social failure and are tho pathological ongin Rut I would immediately demand 
product of our univcr»ity education Soraclitufs one that a belter word were ofltred to espress the 
wonders why this is so I’crhnps m their love for undoubted situation to which wo have como and 
independence thev postpone marriage till it is too winch for lack of iiiiv more adequate term wo arc 
late or parents after giving them an edncation do bound to call ' disitluMOnment " 
not waste tbcir time in the c>scalial Indian buMocss The stark fact of a disillnsiouod world discovers 
of match making \nd perhaps aUo cduealcil men several diirvient facts. To begin with, wo havi become 
like to marry women who do not know the scciot of disiliusioned about our economic order Wo hare 
their glory and will ofTtr them a profuse though taken for granted that communists and eocialuts 
vague admiration There i« not yet a demand lor irouh! not socept our order We hava rccarded them 
comradeship as thcie is in the West and those wbo»c a» the professional agitators of a utopian order of 
only SI penonty is their Icarnin? find that an their ow«, but these have not become disillusioned 
educated woinau may remind them of their iimitalions They have only become confirmed in princiiilcs they 
in that quarter University edueitioa al«o hJp* to havo couststcnlly professed The disillusioned people 
runoie some of the Indian middle class women e live m the heart of our present order, occupying its 
illusion* about men with depyecs There is something high place* and directive po»ts llow can they bO 
lit the back of Shaw s proTokins story of the intellcc but concerned and diRiUusioned when confronted by 
lual girl who fell in lore with the pugihst. llaiing tho harrowing anoraalic* of ibo present world stage? 
cone throui,h the procLsS of acquiring a degree slio \t one moment mrn and woman uro raided to the 
doc* not see anything particularly admirable in a ecvoiith heaven of financial success by a process of 
man with thi* quahfic.ation One o'’gins to prefer infialion , tho next moment, ami without any fault 
btAwn lo brain, a* it were. Rut the social nrejudieo of thur*, they find themsdre* in the screntU hell of 
in ffliour of the bnck* turned out of the University physical anil moral imsery by a proccj-s of deflation 
mould IS so strong that she is dibarrcd from Fbcn suicides abound Atone point of the globe 
marrying what u called beneath her IVrhsps on granaries spill over with graiti, while at another point, 
ibo whole the woman without a uiiirer'ity cJacntion and at iho aamc momint of tuna, men and women 
ha* lh<* more Indian altitude toward* men , after ail cxpcnence tho pangs of hunger In the sam" geogra 
It may be jietter lo look up to them id the Indian phicol area vaults may be full of gold to ovcnlowmg. 

, aud millions bo out of work It i* obvious that »oino 

lint wticn wo uaro *a>d crerylliing against it, the miior aljusiroent i» roiuircd if the rep tilion of such 
interest in books which our years In a university a situation i* to bo forestalled in tho future. Uiist 
jQy cannot be taken away from will happen, nobody knows That soraclhiiig will 


u*. It 1* a purely personal pleasure an 1 it 
oiftllcr watihi r wo hare a »Ie,,rc<j or not or whether 
we are marwd or not. To an Indian woman u 
iDfiiu a bnci respite from domcsiik, worry and a 
prolonging of uhe ^riod of youth that lo Indus i* so 
UiiUng \ good story or a good potin is miute that 


happen of major significance, ilul n major adjustment 
I* going to become iifscssiry in socuty, few thought- 
Ini people doiibu Will the fancy with which Vnaiole 
I'nincavlotcd hts iioicl, ‘ The [Me of the IVnguiii*” 
come truD f 'shall wo all khn hack ton simpler, 
slower, more human typ* of liting? One thing at 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


icadeiuic PioUtarians 

71 (ill HiKiiOH of uncmiilo\c*f Mnuer'Uy 
nil u Is not pcculiir lo luaii. Vcoonlitig to 
N } 111)11 liyr both France ami Gcrmtnj now 
Hi pknt\ of Mvcb ioung men 

France fj, wdi na (icrmany now has »n ncftderoic 
iiroJctarial en it« han(i« a Kcncralion of >ot>i)g )>copie 
Miib unui“RitT irainini. but no job* Vecoramg to 
Mirx an tbeon tbiM i nddlc elosa clement ji dcbttn^ 
t) lo luhcrncd Ihc upper miUntonc of the 
eapi' Listr and th< nether mill-'tone of the workers, 
lit n aiiiului the phsht of the propcity less 
ntOliKlml Is not tju to so Mmpic In spite of Iho 
iiis-putin,: economic deprcs'ion moic and more 
•lennans not less and less, hare been attending 
the nnircrsitics crera juir In the summer of 1011 
Oertuauj had viilOO nunersity students in lOi'^ 
00|6^ and m 10 ii iiiOOOO V aimtUt lOnditlon 
cJUBts tn the sctoiidaty schools of rmnee, where 
c^b room thit Uhcd to coolaiu twentj firo or 
liiirtY Tiupifa must now aixiommodatc forty or iitiy 
lla-iC liai> hapticticd is that 'inciuplaymcnc hm dnren 
lounjs men woo would normally hare engaged in 
ijaniial laliour to nutsuc higher learning *ii the bopo 
of petting tochnical or ofticial positions In Germany 
the niimlict of eciculitlc studenis has doubled wilbm 
luo past few years and there has been au almost 
uiiwal incTi.aso in the nnmbot of vrotpcelvac ptcachcrs 
ph\«iciinH lawyers and economists 

Ibo (rtoMinp demand for higher education not 
Oiilv ^«cl(s the army of Uie unemployed but it 
*o»i« the laxpajer moiiev I’rotcsta ba\e licet made 
on Iwth biiles of the Ubme against the admission 
of uni^ualitied students to adrsneod eoWTses V 
lOiitributor to OiiHrter/ia Bays It is not true that 
"-'fOliojU has the right to a secondary cdocaUon 
It should be fescrrod for Ihos! who arc capable of 
assiiiiilaiing it and for those who, when they rcceisc 
il, will Inj able to tender a fictnec to society ’ V 
contributor to the Ilcrhurr TajeUatt, after pomtinc 
out that there nJJl he ICXIUXl iinemployod unircifily 
crsdiiales m t»crmany this year, says Only those 
men shciilJ recciie unirereity ttainuic whobo 
H-vondaty school studies prora that they will b© 
nstfiil to sfKiciY as a whole.’ It is worth noting 
that the VreneU would curtail nluealioii at ibe 
'cioiidary Brbool age, whereas the (lernians u© 
nifim womal about ihc niimlsr of candidates for 
Mill more advanced stiidica 1 ridcnlly a secondary 
►cbo.1 education u mil considered the Innhnght 
01 eury i.trinan Imi noi of every Ircnchnian 


Babindranalh’i "Eeligioa of Man” 

The fiUowinp uppreeialion of Itnlnii.Iriiittlh a 
Ifhi.H ,f \[,„ he [>r K. f) r^Larbuci. niitn.irs 
in tUf C„U»iaI »„r7J ** 


We find in the finite recent book of Habinclraualh 
Tagore, Tftt ^cfj^iort of Man .os npo and fuH a 
btatemciit, doubtless as can be found of that tong 
conUiiQous and faiilv consistent detelopmcnt running 
through the Vedas, Upanishad< llrahmanas, Vedanta 
Mohabhaiata the reactionary groups and lie aanety 
of seels The hook is the compression in inetTicsu 
prose of the best thought of t.hia refincil soul who la 
the dower and fruitage of one of the oldest and best 
matured of the cirihration of the world In it one 
feds the central soul of India brought to a perfection 
t^t IS only often implicit jn ISo ramifications of 
philosophical syslcnis and religious cults In the 
ptCbcnt volume he saag T oflcr the evidence of 
my own personal hfe brought into a d^/iifo focus" 
The idea of the humanity of our God, or the diw- 
Ally of Man the Eternal, is tbo roaiii subject ^ this 
wok ’ W c hare the age long tradition m our country 
as 1 bare lurtady btated, that through the piece's of 

S mao ran tran»oend the utmost bounds of his 
anily and find himself jd a pure state of cons* 
wusness of bus wndividcd unity with Pars l^^man. 
There is none who has the right to contradict this 
belief for It IS a maitci of direct cxpcncnco and not 
of logic. 

We bare here the sharp antithesis bctiM.cu the 
culture of Iitiiia ami that of their iiran coimrs, the 
white races of the Ocadent iJeltgiouafy the ditTcnnco 
IS between an eapenenco of liring the life of G«l 
jnd the attitude of haring thoiiluta about God 
2 bdiKophically, the ditTcrcntmion is between a world 
eoroplctely owepted in all of its rnmiCcalion# auJ a 
world partially rejected In other words Jlr Tagore, 
true to the ancient tredilions is bent upon the eh- 
minotiOD from the God concept of every fact of natcire 
. 1 , ^’’“7 «spericncc that would Fccni to interfere 
wiin an al»orbing seii'C of ones uiijon with transcen 
OenV spintual being 

lie Kivte. roahsia in all Us forms no uiiartcr The 
tetUomuo by which Hr ragoro achieves this ijcrsonal 
isiip ab^utism « not simply tho one ever recurrent 
'•‘/'‘nw® Ihpught cniphasiring on Ibe one hand tho 
innnite deeds of immediate personal cxivorience and 
00 tile otbor BtampiuR out iho cslcrnal world os 
ticing dluaory Ilia methods are much more shrewd 
lo MuannK himself viith the conccpla of biohgical 
ewdulKM m chapter three, cnliUcd “The burplus lu 
aiwi. be finds constantly factors which are 'at>«oIutc- 
suixrlluotis for biological ixisteocc. Jlind which w 
abnoraidly scicnlitlc ’ linds lUUf only whin it touches 
t“« Iwwmn in rnan When nature introduced the 
Uement of mind sho threw open ‘hir gales lo a 
dan^a^ly csplosirc factor aiJnd which is co<» 
ciroi^ with the clcminis of concrete existence w 
autblound Thu F^ijory jowers never take us oicr 
Iho lionicr of j hysual ex|^tcnc<^. ’ 

The t^pc from carthincss and the things of sense 
'“® imaginajioii “wh;<h w the raft,! <Jis 
bumsu of all of our faculiicw." Tbroiigh iie 
woeiioning has sprung up JJcIilioh which is ibo 
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TIIE MODERK REVIEW FOR SEPTEJffiER, 1932 


To amre at a true sense of ralues, it must firat 
be clearly understood that Ireland is a nation and 
not a dominion or colony Had Ireland e'er aban 
doned bii nationality, tfie issue nould be reduced to 
one of acbieiing: fullest possible measure of 

political and economic mdependcncft But Ireland has 
never abandoned ber nationality, and bas n^or 
sDrrendered her claim to sovereign nationhood The 
conquest has never been consummated, and Ireland s 
claim has beco asserted by eicry generation Kattonal 
sovereignty implies that the rights of the nation to 
evCTyihing nitiun the nation shall be good asramst 
all external claims and as sfainst the claims 0^ 
cUs< group or individual within the nation There 
can lie no compromise m the issue betneen Enma^ 
and Ireland The only alternative to an enslaved 
Ireland is a free Ireland , 

It will no doubt, be contended that Ireland could 
not long maintain her status as a sorcrogn ludelicn- 
dent republic. To di«po»e of this argument it ij 
necessary here to stee®a that separation from England 
docs not iinpb isolation from the rest of the world 
It i« doubtful if there IS any country more ideaUy 
condiiioiiol for independence than is Ireland ll«r 
boundaries arc determined bejond di«pule. Jlcf 
harbours facing to all jwints of the compass would, 
, , . . ..... „ . . Oniisb influences being removed, bring ber into cle«r 

trCut upon it would lOsUe each of the children to contact with the outside world thaw ever before lift 
l>cip ii]) I flat in ihr itest End Anyhow it was a natural resources, adequately developed under a 
irndful mil anec hiring to bother about looking after national goveninicnt and unfettered by foreign 
the estate. >o it was giien the nation and is now uploilation, would make her practical]} self fuibeitnt 

)our properly and mine U certain times of the day cconomicoll} For nationol defeese she would main 

and on mtain davn of the wick we may inapett tain Umtonal fortes but would dtpend, pnmatd}, 
rrrtiin rooms in the house. There are large metal for protection against outside aggression, on the «i>e 

rcicptaclrs a1 out tho grounds ui which we nia} dcpo*it OeviJopmcnt of a policy of fricudly alliances. Her 

oiir pa(>rr 1 iga and the paths vre neatly sign polled unique geograpbic position, which has been perhaps 
for ii* But the lawyer la dead and the lawyers the most suui&eoat factor m British doniuialiOD 


for ii* But the lawyer la dead and the lawyers 
childnn and the brewer and all tbo e whocnrcl for 
the (.real b.irn of a house all those who tneked and 
ihcaicd to become iwr^tsicd of u all those who 
■<oben]cd and scintnl tneni«(Ucs to keep it so that it 
docs not matter iiiueb Something else has died os 
Will, and ihiwc IitUr bvkcis mark its passing, some- 
ting intangible an alnio-phero iii which nehes u«cd 


would ensure her ncutrabty. 


u " 1 , bomettiing else lias uicd os Thomas Bata, tho Shoemaker 

Will, and ihiwc IitUr bvkcis mark its passing, some- ^ 

th.g inungible an almo-phero III which nehes ujed The nimo of Thomas Bityii i, not unknown 

•“I"''-, A .uich ... rto 

dignity m the course of a gincralion or two in which “ dc>criptioii of llio m-m and his mclbod« 

the nch two.nircil a small rc-i»D«il)ilily if only to Who are tlie six best known men in CiJilral 

ihitr own pndc. That atmoxpbcrc bos been broken EuropoT In the cause of international comity I will 

down Bill ibe iiiw nch may now he salishnl that not aoswer that question in full, I ut one of them 

althoiuh wc-iltli may sap the vigour of ibeir doeend anyhow i« Thomas Bata—fpronounetd Rstya)— the 

ants thiir otiginal naki^ and uncouth sulganty will shoemaker of 4Ua whose falhcr was a cobldir and 


!>c pn-»cr)cd lutacf from generation to generation who himsdf statti^ life as a Tliormakcr m the liTlla 

town of /Im HI Iho heart of Morana. Hbcrcvcr 

people buy liooisani shoos Ihrougbiut the wojld 
Itaiae name is known JIc is frequently referred lo 

.u. Irul. E.p.M,c » ll-Jf .h, ...11. 01 Mcr.... 

Tin In h dim in 1 for n compKie M.senn«> deep in snow, I uiidmook a long journey lo the 

of tile Briiidi ccmuiiiioa Til cxphincl lis Mr “«* flourishing mwn of /lin where 1 alas works 
.Muril OKKr<.v in Thf (p/,i monirca/ be employs wnio JOaO work- 

\fi<ra d(v*lo rf suipiVisiiJii tlu. Irish niic<iioa llie (own of /lin u llata. 1 rom ibe moment yoU 
Rgsiti 1 naks ibniugh ihc w»U of Micnrc ind eUniowra board your sleejui g cur at frague Ihirc is one r»me 
St Inc 1 tTf ti \mcricaft pullic oyinion Anfortonato- on everybody s lips Bsta, Ihe uncrowned king of 
1} the Dins dnjatebis are far from Uiumitutuis and Moravia, \niud with IctUrs of iiitroduclioii. I went 


fur a devado rf suyprtntsion tlu. Irish qiiesiloa 
I I rtaks ibniugh ihc wall of mIchcc ind eUmowra 


ty the nms d»{ atcbi 
at t).rre list Ion t 
rcitrsjpcrtue snslyti. 
.I<|tl. a lU nal 


le snslyti' mr any efort lo sound Ibe fly to I'cjaii 1 the day Ufore to Ti>it cuo of his bruxh 
lU iialHiial ntuivincp m Inland CfSabhshfiirnis Just as Ifoirylucd pcrsonifits ihc 
rail »cart«)yl.p lUimd if (hrv etc the iww age cf Indu.iry in America so doia Thomas Bala 
uly itctn a Un’uh iicwjomi tJI»>y the monUacturir of the future lu Lutojic. 
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Howdojou “pcnd / ir spare (imc I naked 
ter \ hen >QU arc not btudjnig ucJtomo or norkin,, 
11 the IvUchcii ? ~urei> ti ii aou tnioi joutscU ? 

Of lourse Vnd she csplaiiied now she speui 
it she had a class n{ illiterate mothers cterj 
niJit Usoshehal br i artt meeting (she wis 
a \oung Conmumst) \i 1 the e Mas lo of reading 
to be done, along ii \ rof s>-i ual lines 


^\hlt soil of reading is that ? 

Marxian thcorj, she answcied 
1)0 you always enjoy yourself ^ 

Oh yc^ she murmuiw 
Oar Iram was about to leave 
Aly class for illiterate mothers is only an hour, 
she said Then I go to niy room Come and see 


Prince of Wales Scholar of Patna Universitv 


Mr Ilaiihar Ban rjc liaa ntool hrst this 
jcir u the B( I \uumation fioin the Bdiar 
tollogc ol rn'riieeiii^ Patna Mr Bimrjee 
re ult I uniqu>? ni iiuuli n he is Uk only 
s-tu i nt ( ince il o Bihar College of 1 ngmcoimg 
cane into hemp) atho Moo 1 hr tlotU m tin It P 
uuI BC1~ esLuiinUious 'Mr Bmerjee has 
htcoino the Prince of Males cholir md will get 
a rU\cn\ of th a due of U» J mX) forpncmal 
training in Londm un lor a farm of cngmpci 
Ha will pcualiia lu toaU ml bud Imp 

con Inicticn 



ilr Harihar Bwierjeo 


ERR \ PA 

The MckI r.. Reiioj for 1J!> p 1 *r ool _> 1 > fo, s,„aj II, „ M,„ 

Sc|I.rilior IM',], JOS col J Uit lino for V >, f„o»i roil if 

p 0> coL 1 IhOiiullo for \ u il m Ti-vi I. ual, „ 






B, BrSiRSIDAS CIIATbKVEnl 


A MisuideriMtog S 

I have TO .af' ' “U t a, „ 1 Itaa. 1 

p«>le m MsH'i ip, a wron" impr'»J " ^ 

toBwiil TUey «n « y f>r *1 ^ 

that I Ime l>-^° "* / done a b a *1“«5 ‘ 

imri'O'O I biT-? “^Y‘,,„v ilti of "bins, 'i *” e 

any colony nor hive i only p ih'mhe I ^ n 

Intura Va conUuiiW P™'”! ' 

an, cl. or two ,0 ;’>" >''"“{,) I .Hall he obliS 1 
information \Y\ ,ta niU Mno'* 

'nnTo'r-JiTnl jSS'lS? BcnJimS''"'"^^^ 

StVipU'rfnlnlYI^ 

the pTe»rnt 

Com«..d tYenlerel Uie 

riiB P^’i ?a pliinjT biTOC nitb 

b^l> politic in n.«lin/iM <.oniosio<i 

our Tifttional, liU * ^ ,-,„ient writr twin I')' 

icbniM hI*^ vTiiit rfpofuU* ilol'or 

ihM \ln hma in 'Ij;' i„„e l''''"; '“ fl”' 
for tUeiiwlvi' I pw 1 <^,n„ion roll for all 
|.n%c U'vii ^o« if tUi-H m->«“ 

Kunppin-* a«J amen? tmlian* 

ment for '■eparaw ’^'l' , vt ino\ <lc 

lliein-HlNM gall'"’ , ‘f ,n In lia, »« houU gi^' 
thi-^ Comnuinal .j,p, nghl» of «!““> 

up all hope of c'or movenw-nl' 

iiliien bip m th« colom ,l,e col^nie 

Inl.i Uvo tho.r L-uw nnmKrs. 

ul, rv uam our .HoWnl coio- 

lont-ition tint ''*^L fje, tulm ns '•»* alrcab 

InZl htr-iH 

c,o«r.r'‘vir.Y"‘Tt:""r»s^ 

India and ‘Yu “ ‘^^untr’. in ^be intore t* 

ri-cry part o f '* nio=t inttu n«d n«»- 

Y ‘ i^Wn wrilin" to «be Tmw J< 

papir in Ini t las i-^n a numUr o£ wticlt-- 

"to 

41.-U 


„( ,orl. Ih.i he, h” ae'ompli.hed ol a 

“Tn Und h*" built lip the resources of the 
knitfi of the cpiw ilion of such nicn 
<="“5"’', hi ^?e has hod the »rfeoine .distance 
ss Oanlhi ru« , trade snd education 

ol 'he ol the OanJli cull • 

IhT^men wuh llic intertots of the countr> 

ToHo-k. of th. UaudU. colt I »a> 
cwphaiicJW V> j bis benefilted 

h'^?'i3h;L‘‘.ir:erh.t'c«f 

"1 a./ fieTcbpiiont at tie iron irork* at 

lli freit bntaiu done aolbin„ to 
,0 B'-o'Y.Li ,b dcrelopmi-tit of those hires of 
Inns and Bomba} the former city 

|5f bV‘ •“ I«pulat.on tn 

'**xt.hri'*^a®^‘lhL wooJetful irr^tioo work 
the Ponisb, where lUousaals of 
ihrou}.^* •“* j«f4 imswnff a 

Indun* tto Vn-Und iwd luroiOK a Su^e 

"■S^ -S^oTXhroi, India 

5S‘ "^^Forf ."‘d-EM;.*.! 

S?J1J dX!t!Sln’'t> , E^'l* 
'”SS“En'‘diE‘i« “d“l niaVe Un. •t»lc- 

mSr^ler mature consi kration rcpriscnt the 

^ imt«> ble .lemauds met with the o’^'y PO‘»-b‘e 
[MnicU he dihbcratrfy went back to Idoih 
i ISSrtd to throw that county into a tarmod 
“ I hare been accused of tnis-statiug facts to 

QU«e the words of the EdiWc- Can anyone 
«y with 'It Di»by, that the Indiiiu were a 
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pniuitue and illiterite people wlicn tjic British 
sUeciI tliLir conquest of India ’ 

hat M 09 this (toldcn \„c of India Distanct 
JenJs enchantment to the vaen and in no case 
does this better ajiplj to India 

Anyone would tliijjk that it nas at that time 
a hind (Ion mg with miik and bonci with c»erj 
one nch and coutcntal all well clothed and no 
one hungry and that the Urahniin and the 
ilaliaraja more or l&iS «lcnt alongside of the 
untouchables 

Vs a matter of fact ven few Indians know 
India as a whole. Ihey of couraC know tJieir 
onn proviucea What has liccn the aclml nistory 
ot India ^ "Mani towns beautiful m days gone by 
ha\c crumbled da\ bj daj into absolute ruin 
ind haie been eaten up by the tangle The 
'foguis had over loin the land and the Mahrulta 
from the Dcccan followed hy Pindan masses 
liroiigbt rum and there was alBays the danger 
of that dreaded j air famine and pestilence. 

It IS nlatcd that the FmpEror VsoVa “ilew KOOiO 
men and took K'^000 prisoners when he 
raarch&l down further north into Ons'i about (he 
)car 2o0 B. C 

In the jear lo90 famine was so apialhn^ tliat 
^nnibali m was resorted to Ik the time of (he 
Mollis tho law of the laud ran Eicry nun shall 
retain from his crops so much as he seeds for Jiis 
own family and seeding for the next harvest The 
balance shall go to tho *^tatc 
The btate income from this auiountcl to nearly 
110 crorcs a jear Non Great Britain takes a 
rtienue of J/ crotes only from the same us but 
spread over a greatly lucrcasevl are.a of land nv 
much for the Gol Icn kge 
England is only too Milling to uve India 
respon ible government but it must be not o ily 
I responsible government but a representative 
^orernmeiit It must be a governiaeiit of the 
people and for the people— not l povororoent of a 
colcne of agitators and low lastc Hindus with no 
stake in the country and with a mystical idcaU«t 
at the held of atfaim ^ 

India should icslire what she owes to England 
and instead of beim. ui any nay ungrateful she 
should thank God for the inestimable advinta^es 
she has gamed from the men and women of 
Britain who have devoted themselves to her well 
being and to the advancement < f her people 
JIrs Kv-atricc Greig of bhand \ikctan ‘~t. 
Vugustmc, Trinidad hi- olreadv given m cflcc 
U\c riply to the-c stalcmiiits of Jfr Digbj ind 
we nteil not write anything hen in that conner 
tion H’c shoull only lecommcii 1 t<j Vr Vigby 
a book written by liia ii line- ake (Sir W 1111111) 
l^<nby) ji>c,in the Iru-i^nn^ lutln-b htha. 

That will tonvmce him of tno vrrors of his uiis 
b iding nilides 

Kunwar Mahaiaj Smgh in East Africa 
ihe hte^t mill from Fast Afrua has brought 
an account of the he-irly laccption that was given 
to the Indian ..Vgont— Kunwar Mahan) ‘^mgh it 
Momba a, /anribar and Dir<-»-Salaaiii Kunwar 
^ulicb was not a etraiigcr to Ka-t Afrua. lie (laf 
vi-itol the I^st \fric.in tciritones in comirmy 
with Mr iv il JVhiiik lu 19-’" when both of 


Uieiii were sent by the Government of India to 
help Uic Indiin communitv in preparing their ciw2 
for prv'Cntation to the Hilton Yoiuig Commi ion 
The valimble «er\ice9 ihit he lenderod to the 
Invlian coiiummity at tint tune are till re- 
mcfubcrLHl with gn itfuliitss hy our pcopfe i« 
tlio e colonics and it was in the htntsS of thing- 
thit they gwt him a vplcndil recLption 


At Mombasa 

V («anlen pirly wxs given by Mr J B 
Ptmlyn in honour of Kunwar an I Kunwarani 
Mahirii Singh at which two hundred gue ts 
from all coimmmiliLS ami classes were present. 
Sfr Pmdyi male a welcome epaech m wfiich 
nfcircil to the ervices of Kunwar ''iheh m 19 ‘ 
uidwi-hei them happy voyage and access >n 
Ills ta k Kunwar Saheb -aid in Ins reply 

Mombasa IS a place where Ihave nlnajs found 
a spirit of great fncndlmcss and «• operaUoo 
which arc so much niodod m tfrica I am tom 
that Indians, Europeans Vrahs and Natives got on 
very well logelhcr in this Island town I noi 
very glad to sec this state of thing- I am aW 
extremely pleased to see the iJlidmi ' i»»‘n 
lli„b ^bool /loun«hii)g My wife paid a vi-a 
this moriiing to the school and noticed that wUiic 
III lfF3 number of boye taking education *n 
school was lour bundrcil it had doubled itself in 
J 131 This m my opinion is a prat aJi*uic* ‘ 
am also very much plca»ed to find tlut Indian 
)adic» arc now takin^ part in such socul f«n«ion» 
and arc eomiug out in large numbert 

Kmiwtrani Siheh al-o made i -iiitible repb 
Kunwar ‘^aheb did not mi-s this opportunity 
of doing some service to the cum t of oiir prf>i'l 
lit Kenya. Ho met the mimlier^ of the MorkiuR 
( oimnittee of the Fedoration of Inihim Chambt-f 
of Conimeroe and Indu-trv tnd di«cu9 ol «‘t‘* 
them tlie question of trale in Uio Antive Kc«orvO'' 
In reply to the Kiieech of the I’re ideiit of th® 

I oilcnition Kunwar iheb “aid 

f have discu sod til'* question of trade 
Mr faiidya and 1 agree with him that “lu*' 
very iin))ortant question I also agree wiA mm 
that the question is of ^rcat urgency It 
that the laCcntions of the Goieriioicnt of AruJ* 
arc to introduce legi'dation on the lu'c® 
Tanganyika and Uganda and ie«trict traUi'n- 
licences. I would like to discuss the 
further with you here and I am prepiiwiom f 
jo« lo all ways I can \ou have heard from tu 
Oovernment of India that it is not {lossujie i 
me to ftay in tin- i-oiintry but if at any time «■- 
Government of India feels the m-ccssity and >i » 

)« slide for me to come. I thalJ be wilniu. ‘ 
ifo frO 

The tommutio. pre k-I the imint ‘hat 
Icgi lativu on the line- of ruuginyikn an 
mlnoluccl 111 Kenva wouM _■ 


LjrHwIa 
injuiioui to Indian 


_ raj.np mlire-l. 

in any ca e before -ucli Icgt hition i* ‘ ,i 

follt-t ofiporlunily -houl 1 be gum to the Joc 
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can be iriuiil at c\cij oti llic as:»»implioii 
tint Ijis fjunljfit iJjoiJs ujtl kaclang ovpirieiice 
itul rc-tarcli Inac been corroctK stttcil 
Hut tfiiix IS dciiintc rcisoii to t xW lu qucsttoii 
Ibt, torrectno-s of the ‘Statonjent” u» some 
pirtuular-' One of liis <ju ilific lUons hw 
been «t itcil in it tlnis " \ppointc<i to tlie 
Jsi/im ProfoNSor-bip of ]v]iunc studied at 
the ViaM iblnrati with the object of making 
rc'Oircliea ind dclitcrmg keture' on Pcr>-im 
Vrt. But when wt rccoucd the Vngust 
number of Vi-^inl/hniali the montbli 

ncwapipcr of Vis\ ibh irati, w< found there 
an Item of uewd to Uu « il< ct th it ‘'Mr Sh ihid 
^u]l^awar^l\ Jns, joined Santinikctin (or i 
ftw niontlis as i tcinjionrv Profe-^aor of 
IftliniR culture” Here there is no mmiion 
of au> /nKC/i ippouitment, aiu ippomtmcnt 
to the Niriju Profcs-or'lnp — nothing ibout 
rC'Carchos and letturcs on Persian Vrt 
I mding thc'O diecrcpancics between the 
"Stfttoment’ mil Visinbhuah \f«o, wc 
wrote a formal letter in Bengali to Pandit 
Vidliusekhir Saslri Principal of the Hescarch 
Dcjmtment of \ isa ibharati, to which the 
>i/am Professoiship belongs, for correct 
inform ition Hh replj in Bengali is giren 
below 

i?t»RT 5 *ra 1 

>a^ ’sfirct'ca wtSTi^ -swtoi 
aum cut? if«i 6 51 CSI dtefe 

fsifV? ) ^fsata 411 -aa fta « 

trrfc^ 

casin SfHf’Rs M ^ c^tt=ti fiats 

fis.'S' ss I fiats *i? 

4*Re '(ffi aftrs I *111^ pa»nl sJtJtrv fitiTS 
c^twt 5 JiiTu «[n®itfi3 55 I* 

Traiii-ldli ?i— I ba»e roicirc-d \our letter It 
wns on niv motion that at a mcctmA: of o ir 
Ashram fcaraili bhr jnkta i5lialu\l Siitirananly 
Maid ha ja was appointed to deliver ten loctarcs 
111 ail (fire of these to be nntlcn) on ainisalmaa 
c^ture and it was decided that for ibis a aunt 
of ]!? oiX) in all would he ^ncu to him from 
the Niwm Fund He has not been ap]Kniitcd a 
1 rofcEsor of Ihe above mentioned or any othcr 
subjcits Ihe Nuain Professorship is still vacant 
Vt Ihe aforesaid inectioi, nothing was said about 
nppoit tifif, him in connection irilb Persian \rt 
‘So. it the Vis\abhirati, Mr Suhnwardj 
wns not appointed to the 5ki/ain Profo «=or 
ship (wht*-k IS 'ttll V nc mt), not appointed a 
Profes«oi nt nil of nu) subjci t, and it \na not 
t all thought of or discite'cd at the intvtwg 


of the V»liiaiu Snimti tint hewistoimkt 
rc-vcitches ntid delttcr lecturer on Persitn 
AiL There wn, it ij)p''nr<», oiiU i sort 
of //flirt hiinilohiisl with him for ten talks or 
jnper? 

Ihcac di-cropauttcs between facts ind 
the '‘Statement” make it cssciitiall} ncccssari 
tint lii the other dttail» i« jt rclatiug to him 
should be •'t bjcctcd to a thorough scrutui) 
before the Scaati, can take up for cousidera 
tion the rocommcmlafioii rclitmg to his 
ippoiiifiiicut JIo iiliould be tailed npon to 
submit proofs of ill Ins stitcmcnts 

It IS iieccisarv for the Senator^ aud the 
public to know how the rccommtiid iliou iva- 
obtained fif't from the Selection ConiQiitfee 
and then from the Khiirv Board lo 
pcrsoimcl thi se two bodies arc siibstantialh 
the same as the Sikttioi) Coaiunttce 
consists of the Kharn Board plus three 
expert* Ifcncc i recommendation pro 
cceding from tJic Selection Committee is 
pncticallj a recommendation of the lloaiil 
file meeting of the Selection Committee was 
held on the Tth Vugust at such short 

notice lint some members were precluded 
from attending ih The meeting of tlic Board 
took place a few dajs iftcrw a^s to register 
pracUcalf> their owD prc\ious n commcisuatiow 
at the meeting of the Selection Comimtlce 

Sir Hasan Siihrawoidj, Yico-Chauccllor» 
iiiicic of Mr Subraivardi, and Sir/ R./ahid 
Surhawardv, father of Mr Suhnwanli, aic 
both members of the belei tion Committee and 
tlic Boaitl 

The ‘Statement” rcfeircd to iboxe aiul 
‘Cony of rules dc/iHtiig the duties and the 
coudiUons attached to the Profcsoorslup 
were supplied to membeia of the Sclcclton 
Coimnittcc But wo undcretand that the 
‘Copy of rules etc” supplied to thooi did nob 
sigiuficanth enough, include among other 
essentially ticcos«arv things the following 
July of the Piofcs'sor propo-cd b\ the Boanl 
aud adopted bv the Senate on the il»t 
JDeccoibcr, (fu/e Calcutta Uniicr»it' 

Calendar for lUSO, p. KiG) 

(«) To lake Kiri in ttaihiiv a* the Iloari of 
IfaBagcncnt of thcKhitra hund wsj dirert' 

Xor did tlic “Copv of nilcs etc.” supplied 
to tlic lucnibcis include the following extract 
from the Beport of thi, Unirersitv Oigani/a- 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 






M S8 llima ‘“irkar it v 

Mi&> Ram V fc vnk m a hi® |n- al the 
^L A cximiiintioa from '"t. ''tephena Collest* 
Delhi in the hr«t-cU« ftin hiig fir't in onicr of 
merit 


Mr» Lamalrani Siobn 

A\'e rogrct to announce the UeiUi of 

PiMi\ a brilliant Sanskrit -<-noki>' 
She had «toovl fir»t m San krit m the H t * 
csnmm'Uion of the LU<.uttn Unireraih 



ilits iNDOMvri Bik-ui Jina pa the B ' 
exiinination of tht Bcnirr-' Ilinin Uniirr ity wihi 
distinction 


A COESECTION 

The illu'triUon piihlihti in the Hnhjn 
Homtiibood ««fic?n (t> ii col J) of 
I m of Uh3 iciifie is tiiat of ^lr« llemlaU V t* 
anl not of the lati, I^ly Ba'.inti Kamsn 

Cliattcni 


Miss IiiJumaU Dak Ui 
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before liiiS nppointmciit Ins been binctioiicd 
bv tbc Senate, the rni\er»it) hn>. pitd 
him Rb 3000 ' 

\U the Morks of 1 uropcaii s'i\ants on 
the liubm 1 me Arts are n\aihble m India, 
uul thoufth some -culpturcs bronzes and 
paintings have been cairied oO to I iirope, 
»«£>s/ of Ihn I arc m liidi ». Vud all the 
specimens of Iinlnn VnhiUcturc— romple-, 
Vilurn Stupas, Alausolcum-, excavated cities, 
etc are in India So, if a man wants to learn 
b> 'tudjing thc»e it first huul iml to do 
oiigmal research work, he mii t do eo in 
India >0 trip to Luiopo is necessary In 
mv ease for one who has still to learn the 
\ 15 C of tlip subject to be professed bv the 
Ba'csvvari Prafe sor, a stiidv trip to 1 iirope 
13 *ruhculoiis nonsense There are several 
advanced student®, who know ven much more 
of those subjects thmMr Suluiwardv, who 
could (and should) have been given faciliUcs 
for further study and research at much kss 
ospense than Rs lOO per month \nd they 
know Sanskrit, too— «o necessary for studying 
the aneiciit Sdpa ilana uia, etc, 

which "Mr SuUiawardy does not know Nor 
can he have the facilities for studying actual 
icons, temples, etc. iicce-siry for original 
research His appointment would be one of 
the woist yet made by the Calcutta I Diversity 
on the academic side It is not denied that he 
may be a highlv lu ilihcd nun m other re poets. 
But he IS not in the least (inalititd for tho i>03t 

recommended to bo given to luin 


Policy of Insisfenca on Communal 
Agreemenf First 

In bis statement on the communal decision 
the Prime Almister has said that “the failure 
of the communities to agree amongst them 
eclvcb had placed an almost insurmountable 
obstacle in the wav of any constituUonal 
development’ Similarly, in the decision 
Itself Government -.ay that the continued 
Mure of tlie communities to roach an agree 
ment was blocking the progress ot the plans 
for tlie framing of a new constitution ’ In 
the articles on the Premier’s statement and 
the communal decision published in this issue, 
ome comments have already been made on 


thcaC ob erv Uion3 of th'* Pienutr ind the 
OovcnimLiit *^0 nothing mo 3 will bo said 
on them here It h quite true that communal 
disigrcenieiit and di scu&ioiis prevent a 
countiy from making as miicn pihtical aid 
constitution il progre-s as there could oth r 
wi e be lint there was no reason except 
«clfi*.U Imperial ones why tlie British Govern 
nicnt should have iii istcd ou i commmnl 
igrecmcnt being arrived at hrst before th y 
would disclosC what sort of political constit i 
Uoti, what kind of swaraj thev were picparcd 
to coiifci on the people of India If the 
Govcinmcnt had at the very bcgmiung told 
the people what rights they were going to 
have, that would most probably have smootli 
cd the way to an igrcement. But now cv’cn 
after giving their decision on the communal 
allotment of 'Cats, they have not aid whit 
India s constitution is going to be, and afur 
how many ycais Indians ue to have fuh 
coutiol Ihey have not even said what wO nd 
be the conslitutioii of the Central Lcgi laturo 
The conimnnal decision has served to 
divert people’s attention from the main 
namely, what kind of conotilution India is 
going to have It would be idle to gne 
ordiscii's the motive of tlio Government m 
giving the decision first without making aoy 
definite pronouncement on India's propo ol 
uvw constitution But whatcvir icaoons iwl 
h ivc led tho Government to idopt tho proce* 
dure they have followed in giving the caw 
lunnal decision first, tlie rc^idt has been ‘ 
stirring up of communal feeling and contro 
vcrsies W hethcr that was intended or not is 
iimnatcnal ]5iit it is plain that any roan of 
ordinary intelligence could have foreseen sucb 
V result Hence the Gov ernment ought not 
to have idoptcd this procedure 

But wo should not and do not coroplam 
that the British rulers of Inilii have acted, not 
ns perfect idealists, but as quite ordiiiarv 
moitals who must look to their own and their 
people 3 worldly interests firot Our duty i® 
quite clear hile not rcfi-ainuig from point 
ing out tlie hamifulnoss of tbc communal 
award, we should try our bc't not to import 
any communal bittcmces into the discussion 
for to do 80 would be to play the gauio ® 
tho British die-haids in Britain and India 
Tlicv have made Uie Indian coiamunalists 
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1 should liLo to tato further opportctnity to 
dwcul on the attitude vbich, I think, shoulil be 
ours With rcf^ard to the communnl award anaouaccd 
hj the GoTemnicnt. V calm judgraent should 
coarmco ua that this atra^ has prorld^ another 
\Kcosion for clouding the real issues which arc 
at stake, by arousmu mutual irritation bciurccn out 
uimmunUics and dosses so that our attention is 
diverted from the coming constitutional reformi^ 

My advice to my eoanlrymcu is that they 
should Ignore this award and focus all their forces 
to the united consideration of thoie neiv m^orcs 
that ore soon to he maugaritcd The solution ot 
the commiiual problem is m our oirn hands and 
we should take advantage of the new feeling of 
rcseotment that is sweeping the intellcciual 
circles of our country today agmnsC the irratrona) 
communal and class didcrcncca to come to an 
Ajn'ccmcnt between oursclrcs and thus remore one 
of the greatest obstacles from the path ot our 
national sdf expression But let us not he side- 
tracked by emotional considcralion'* Let us meet 
Uic real issues that ore soon to ho revealed to 
OB, united amongst ourselves nad prepared lor 
any conlingcncT 

We arc in entire simpatli) with the <»pint 
of this appeal, thougli the "awitd” cannot be 
cQttrely ignored As for nvoiding mutual 
uTifation, we have urged the snme course 
m a previous note As regards what may be 
called the constructuo part of the appeal, 
pcihaps what the Pcct has m view may not 
bo quite different from ulnt \rc have 
suggested in the foregoing ooto on what our 
mam endeavour ought to be 


In ibe Decision No Escape from 
Sectionalism 


In oiir articles and notes bearing on tbe 
subject of tlie communal decision we Lave 
stated our belief that noOope can bo bised 
on it and on the present circumstances of 
India that there can be anj ngrecincnt ot the 
kind recognizable by the Government or that 
Government will recognize any kind of agree- 
ment and alter the “^award" in accordance 
with It The Seriani of India, which is the 
organ of the party which stands for a 
permanent Indo-IJritJsh connection, appears 
to bo of a EiiQihr opinion, as tbe following 
extract from it will show 


Let us first examine the two eecapej bom lb 
lamentable eolutioa proposed m the Award Ii 
the first place it w stated that should tbe commti 
units in intlm reach an ngreemont before Ih 
f present Award is embodied in the CoDStitution 
Government would be prepared to eive it pr^ 
cnee .That is a vam hope. The diflieuJiy la »h 
way ol reaching an agreement has largely do 


to the consciousness ol one party that they have 
friends in the jury The secoul escape is Iho 

intention of the Government to insert prov »iom 
in the CjuatUudou for the aiueudmcat of the 
electoral arrangements after ten years. E^a Uus 
13 a vam hope It has been said again and again 
that BciKirate etecloralcs for JIusUms were a 
pfirilego. ' The Ooremment of lodto ui their 
Dispatcii of lOjO on the R'^forms observed tail 
the privilege which they nov possess cannot 
and suould not bo taken away from 
Muslim community against their wish- To give 
a cootmumly a privileged position aud pro aifc 
not to take it away without their con 
and still Co hope that it will ever ha rtowvcd u 
an optimism for which there is not much vrarruit- 
Di/nuiation of pnrilcgcs has always been aafi 
to the pressure of com nuuitics other than the pnri- 
leged one and against its in h. Tbchopsvtiicreiari^ 
llwt the present Award is a loraporary accomu^ 
duion to a necessary evil and that in coufiiS ^ 
time it will be replaced by a sjetom 
cousonance wuh r^uircmcnta of nationalist a®® 
of ros])ousible government is without foaaist J 
The wrong done now will persist and Iwco®® * 
pcmancnl feature of the Indian polity 


No Cause for Despondency 

Though there 18 cause for gra%o anitelfi ♦ 
there ought not to be uij for the kina o* 
despondency or posaiimsin which the folwff 
ingpis»ago from The Sonant of Indtd ' 
git c me to, though our couterapofiry 
probably docs not intend tliat thero sbofli® 


be any 

India has been, torn m twa n The ' 
Goveroment has struck the deadhtot blow w . 
gro vlh ol nil onalUm m India. Ths dr'*® ■ ■ 
the founders of the Indian Xational Cbngress »"■ 
of a long succtbsion ot pohlicat refana 
evolving out ot the heterogeneous peoples ot i“ 
a united naiiou has been, ii not comphtdy 
€»1 at any rote po:,tp(H}ca to a far dwUat 
thanks to the British Government. That » 
ccowmug achievcmen* of Bnlioh rai in fnuis- 


la spite of India being torn, uQt lu ttra'” 
but into many more pieces, efforts 
should be made for combined action 
the ways in which this can be done 
suggested iQ a provtons note There , t, 
methods, all of which cannot be ,J 
set out or indicated But no obstacles can 
against the sincere and firm resolve f® ^ 
united md free, even of a part of the pc®P 
“A litUe leaven leavencth the whole lo®? 


Would Majority Communities Gain 
By Reservation of Seats 7 ^ 

The communal decision reserves a ^ 
numbiir of seats for the Muslnoa m 
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and tho Panjab, where they form the majorityj 
as also giTCs them separate electorates. The 
question is whether they could or would have 
gained more seats through joint electorates, 
if there were no reservations ? Wo do not 
know the trend of hlu lun thought in the 
Panjab Put in Bengal, whilo the separatist 
hfusiims feel that they have got less seats 
than their immcncal strength, in their opinion, 
enuttes them to, the Xationalui Muslims 
appear to think that with joint electorates 
and no reservation of scats, Muslims could 
have secured a majority of the seats in 
the Bengal Council. The latter section arc 
probably nght. The Xehru Report contains 
a carefully compiled table which leads to 
that conclusion The table relating to the 
Panjab aUo shows that with joint electorates 
the Mualuns there can capture a majority 
of seats But the separaUsts have decided 
against joint electorates and m favour of 
separate electorates and reservation of seats, 
because they do not want to lease anything to 
chance and also because they do not want such 
Muslims to be returned to the Councils as 
have the confidence of at least a considerable 
number of Hindus— -they want 100 per cent 
commnnalut Muslims This predilection of 
the 3fushai conunuoahsts has most probably 
loet them some seats, as well is deprived 
them of the pmilego of serving the nation as 
a nhole tlirough broad mended Muslim 
legislators 

The ^ehni Report argued against the 
reservation of scats for a majority commaoity 
thus, m part 

Itcscrration lor s ms;ontr u lodcCtnsiUe in 
theory It IS an nrtiScial testneStOD on iba mirib 
both of the maiontr and Ibc muiontr and must 
acceesanlf rctaru national proemsa A nuijonlT 
nsctration or other fixation of seats is incompalibfe 
with leal repie^enlatiTe and respoD^ible 
COTcrnment. It obriousif interferes viih tbe 
nght of the electors to choose vhooi iho; 1 ke 
It IS cot onlj a n^^t on of TeprcseDlaUre 
goreroiQCnt but it is lo direct coodict iritb the 

J nnciple oa which responsible t^otemment rests, 
t IS abeurd to in.ist on TCserratioa of seats for 
the tnajorit; aod claim foil respoonble gOTerDmimt 
at the same tjnie. ItesjwDsible goiemnirot u 
nnderstood to mean a goieniment in which tha 
cxecutiYe is responsible to the l(fi<Utiire and the 
hlpsUtoie to the electorate. It ihe metrben of 
the eiecuure nitb the majonly bt^od tbent 
have tU ui by rencrvaiioa and not by (he 
free choice of the electorate there is nother 
representation of the declorate nor any foiuidauoti 


for itspOQSible government. Reservation of scats 
for a majority community givca to the community 
(he aiaintory nght to govern the couatri 
independently of the wishes of the electorate and 
u foreign to all coacepiiona of popular govern 
meot. It will con&pe minorities within a ring fence 
aod leave then no scope for expansion 
The Simon Commission was also opposed 
to the separatist Muslim demand of reserva- 
tion of seats for them in Bengal aud the 
Panjab It observed 

"It would be unfair that hlahomcdoni should 
retain the very considerable wetgbtage they non 
enjoy to the six provinces and that there shonld 
at the same tune be imposed, in face of Uindn 
aod b>]kh opposition a deduito hluslim majority 
in the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by anj 
appeal to the electorate ' 


Feltctfafions to Sir Ntlrafan Sircar 

Dr Sir Ndratan Sircar completed 70 years 
of hi3 life some ten months ago Last month 
the Calcutta Mmicipaiit) and the Medical 
profession offered him their felicitations on 
the completion of 70 jears of bis life and half 
a century of his practice We cordially join 
our countrymen in their tribute of respect 
and wish lum a long life The Municipality 
passed the following resolution 

The Cc^poraiion wnvey thur coidial grcoitngs 
to bir Nilratan Sircar who has been an ernment 
jcibysiciaA of this great ril; and has Ukeo an 
active aed promineoi part in the pubke life of the 
conotiy for over hall a centu^ and has rendered 
uvaloable service in the various spheres of publie 

'*ne OiporatiOQ desire that on expression of 
their appreciation of Bir Nilratau ■ eminent services 
aod cood wishes for his long life and continued 
osefulDCEs be conveyed to hina 
In moviDg this resolution Mr Santosh 
Kumar Basu said 

\s the premier exponent of the art of healing in 
Uua city for more than a quarter of a ceutury as 
one of the greatest \ ice-Chanccllors of the Calcutta 
Cnixenity as a man who has taken a deep and 
abiding interest in uidustnal research and develop- 
ment of this country as a scholu and scicntiBl — 
tlio bme of whose dcvp erudition and knowledge 
has traveled beyooJ the shores of India— 
Sir Nilratan is a living personality in the dlScrent 
apheres of Our hh and actinty in this coaatry 
Mr C CLBipwossaid 
•■fcr Nilrafan is not oiJy a pnnee amongst 
^ysicians. he js a pnnro amongst men Rarely 
do you come across one endowed with such a 
luge heart in which self occupies the lea^t place. 
If there was ever a man who btu put scnice 
before self it is Sic Niiratao in a pre-craineoC 
senw). He baa not only sened h a country but he 
has suffered for ih tieiici er the call baa come, 
h« has always come forward Co meet it. Never 
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haii he Inxii found traniint. Ho haii PAcnti-cd hu 
lasiiru lie has sautneed hts fortune lie hiu 
^cnficcd hu chances of amassing money for the 
of dcdicatin;; hiiu'^lf to tlio bcrvu-e of his 
Jfolhcriand Whatever rcconi Icaja to light ho 
ncatr shall l>o shamed • 

Dr 13 G Ko}, tlio Major suil 
1 haio been ^lr Nilralan s } uniL Jiehjuh«y'u 
my teacher and gtiido m the profe*iional life Ito 
avas mj examiner when I aj neared for the bnal 
examination of the Calcutta Lnivcrsiij and for 
the last W years I h•l^o been closch associated 
with him 111 many maiu.ni which «t . Vi dm hfe 
and health of the citircua of Calcutta and of the 
PrnMneo. I ha\e tried to analyse and find out 
wherein lay hu jircatne** It Krms to mo that 
there U one jicculiar trait in his character and 
hi8 nature and that 1$ althouch ho u over 
0 years of ago — aithoueh he has iiassol the 
I iblical ago of three score and ten— still ho is 
jounfc amongst the oliU His spint is young Uis 
i carl 18 young Ho Is nltle to adapt himself to 
changing cifcumslancca of life. Ifo u aLIo to loot 
into Cl cry matter from the point of new of those 
iiith whom ho IS associated and that occonals for 
the largeness of heart which wo all ai pieetaie and 
about which you have Lc^ this atternoon He 
IS able to identify Idmsdf with the iicwls of the 
people. In fact u often as I have sew* biro 
iTOrkuig »n the profneionsl life 1 am mumded of 
the words of the |ioct — 

Tuch me to feel anothers woe 
To hide ibo faults I soo. 

Tbo mercy I to others show 
Oh f show that mercy to me 
That has been to me the pndmg pnnaples of 
bis life and which have left him eicn m lu«* o.a 
ige a young man 

I he CilcutU Medical Club, of whicli ''u 
Nilnitao 19 the President, celebrated the 
occasion of hts coiiipictioii of tlio -wOUi year 
of Ills pncUcc on the 17tli Vugust Hst The 
iddrcss prcBOntcd to him on tlio occasion rau 
a9 follotvs ill part 

Iktrn and bred id ndiciwity amidst bumble 
Milage surroundings, you have, byr vour own 
endeavours succeeded in securing an abiliiig paco 
m the-tateci 1 of your eomtijmcn stirting your 
career in the mediial profession at its loicst rung 
%ou have been leadmj, the ] rofes on for iiraify 
thirty years. IJoth ns a man and a physiciau lou 
have cajitnated the imapination of an incrcasiog 
number of admirers and of surccssiio gcneratiODS 
of followers t entlo yet tirni conrtcoos yW 
courageous \ou hare by jour patience tael and 
dignity "on the admiration of all high and low 
griat and small ^our erudition your Tcmt le 
kno vledge of men and things your chaiMter your 
mature yndgmeut have been lecOinircd by the 
Uoiemment of the day jud by the jwople whom 
you have sened with unflinching devotion for 

nearlr half a century . 

Your alert mind and mdoinitaola sp nt to so te 
of growing years are yet- yoing and free. You 
bsie adapted yourself to the varied enviroDmcnU 
of this changing norM kcetiue steadfastly fo 
y onr i leal of ^crvico and Sactincc 
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In reply mg to the addres'i, Sir 
s-udUiht thosMcct words of tho members oI 
the Club b id rcMNcd in his mmd the memon 
o£ many an iiioxcuHablc failure and of 
thousand dutic-f left undone and of the oppor*' 
tuiuUcB nu&scd in life. Uith reference to the 
young membcft of the profession, fho great 
tioctor Slid that ho had reccitctl inspiration 
and learnt many things from fhciu 

Miilfary Forces in Bengal 
To Fighf Terrorism ? 

'Iho followaug -I'reBS ruiniuimiquchM becft 
itbitcd 

The silualton m Itcngal caused by tho tenomt 
iftovinnuit has been reviewed by tha GoTcmmcnt 
of iiidui 111 consultation with (be Ooremmest of 
Ikngal In spite of spocial robisurcs which have 
Ixvn taken murders of olSciala haie not ceased and 
|iolitical dacoiiica, mail robbcnca and thefts of arms 
an I arouunitiou suit coatmuc. The Ooicrnmcnt 
of India arc tn full agroraieat <ntb then (hat 
mihtary forces in the iTOlJency should be reiy 
suUtaauahy increased lo neconlonce with this 
deosioa a force of two infantry brigades less one 
UriUsb Infantry battalion that » to say six 
bsttaitoDs of fodiao Jafiuitrr and 1 haCtalioa of 
BnUsh Infantry will procod (o H^gal at the 
beginning of tho ensuing cold weather and wul 
remain there so long os circumstances demand 
ibcur presence. 

This eowiiiimnjii/' conlams a cotifcB&ioo o£ 
failure of the special measures Mhicli have 
bcco hitherto taken by the Goremmeut to 
prevent, punish and extirpate Icrronsm. lor 
long years, during each period of locrudcs 
ccucc of tcrronsni and after fresh acta of 
tcrronBiD, we have tried to gtvo our diagnosis 
of fcrrorisra as far as the pubhcation of 
views, thereupon was possible under tho laws 
•vtvd Qtduvaixces to fov«io for tho time being 
AVo have also suggested what the people and 
tlic Government should do to put an end lo 
terrorism AVc have never denied that enme 
ought to be punished and repressed by the use 
of force But rcinedml measures are also to 
be taken simultaneously Hitherto only force 
has been used, and the repressive measures 
taken Inve caused suflerings to tlie innocent 
and the guilty alike — more to the innocent 
than to the gudty Such suflcrings have 
increased the bitterness and resentment in the 
public mind, thus providing fertile sod for 
the growth of terronsro Even if it be imposs 
ible to enforce reprcs«iivo laws and ordinances 
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lu sudi a mauiicr a» ^vould not c-au^c au^ 
iQcon%cmcQcc or mucr^ to the nmocciit, 
there was nothing, except Imperial polic),to 
prcTent remedial measures being taken The 
pnnupal remedy is the grant of self rule V 
subsidiary and indirect rtincdv is the rodut- 
lion of uncmp!o)ment, for, though it ma\ not 
be a direct causc of terronsm, unemployed 
young men may bo recruited b\ terrorists 
with comparatiie ease. 

But, though along with otiicr journalists 
and pabhciats, aad along with isduit pohttcai 
leaders, we base suggcatcd remedial measures. 
Government have so far depended upon force, 
pure and simple, to stamp out this political 
distemper, which has become chronic in 
Bengal, with sporadic outbreaks in some other 
parts of the country Now that there u 
pmcticdly an admission that force lias 
faded to produce the cxpoctod result, what 
IS the new cure proposed “ Why, a still 
bigger dose of force ’ 

Ab to tho reasons for etationing mJitary 
forces in some Bcogal districts, it U said 

yjiquinM ms^« by tho ts>oaatc<l Frc»s (ra to 
show ibst It u for the purpose o( putUng fresh 
boat iDto Goreroraeat ofCecrs stationed lo out 
of the srsy plsecs la D«ai^ sad to cocouru^ 
loysl cituens who uuy hare become disheartened 
by loo2 senes of ierrorut cnai»s s^mst persons 
Slid pruperues in the prowoco ihsi the Oorem 
■sent of India hsre screed to lucept the recom 
meidslign of the Go^craiocnt of lleogal to send 
here six baltslioDS of Indusn Infantry snd one 
)>slta])oii of Ilriiirb Infaotiy at Uie bet. ni we ot 
the cnsiuns coll ueathcr It u aI<o intended lo 
denioa^trste unmistihshly to terron^U -uid 
iheir synipatbirera lhat tlie Gorernoient can 
never I e OTcrlhravn by force and that constilo 
ttonsl methods aru likely to be more cfiective for 
the itUinmint of the poUtical ideal ih«n tenon I 
methods 

ProviMonally it is mti tided lhat a baUalion of 
the Uriliih Infantry shall l>e sUtioiicJ at Dacca 
and one ballal 0 i of the Indian Infantry each at 
t hitUgonc; Comilla, 'lymensinp *sudpnr 
yiidoapnre and Rankura It is n^craiood Ibat- 
t«o bristle fctaffs irill accompany (he troops 
They viH not be alliHled to dm m other than 
eocli rnXeciirs duties os nu/ be eOosiJered 
lisirable iocdly aflcr mutual ajrceemcnt bettreso 
the local ciiU and nulitary authorities. 

The kasoemted Press his published the 
informstiou oOicially placed at its di pQsal 
Blit it IK vcr> doubtful whether it has been 
given full information or been told the rod 
object of locating troops in some districts of 
Bcngtd Till crimes winch, according to the 
ronvniini /lie, liavc led Itho Govciiunciits of 


ludia suid Bengal to increase the mmibcr of 
tioopa in Bengal subatantiarfy, aic niunlcrs of. 
officfili, political dacoiticsi, mail robbencs, ami 
thefts of arms and ammunition. In B uvU'*i 
no olliciai has been murdered or attempted ta 
bo luuricrctl, but civil disobedience has been 
strong Mail robberies and thefts of arms and 
aiumuQition hate not also taken phcc there 
Dacotties there have been, but not political 
dacoitiC' So it cannot be said with truth 
tliat it IS for fighting tlic crimes ofTicialli 
enumerated that soldiers irowhl hai e to ho 
stationed m that district 

It will be admitted on all hands that 
terrorist crimes m Bengal require to be dealt 
with wath the utmost po~siblc expedition 
Ihc authorities know the extreme iiigeiicy 
of the situation But what do they propose 
todo"* The/ bate issued ilto contiiiuni juc 
on Ihc 18th of August from Simla, which 
means that their decision was amx cd ab in 
the beginning of that month Having decided 
to lake steps to deal with an emergent i, 
they sav that they will give effect to that 
decision in the beginning of tho next cold 
weather, say, early in December, which is 
apenodoffour months from the bcginiiicg 
of Vugiist If to strike at terrorism be the 
re d object of scnduig troopv to Bengal, wh\ 
arc the terrorists to be given four months 
rc«mte Or, arc the Ooveninients of Indu 
and Bengal gifing tJicni ample Dmc fo 
repent and mend their ways'* Mhcn am 
kind of rebclhon breaks out in any uca, do 
the powers that bo ever decide to face the 
rebels after a delay of four mouths and in 
tho mcanUmc do they give indirect notice 
lo the rebels of their intention to do '-o bv 
means ot a Press ivimiiiini iii>‘ 

it IS said that troops arc to be ‘-cut to 
Bengal ‘for the purjvosc of putting fiesh 
heart loto Governmeut othcerk stationed lu 
out of the wjv places in Bengal and to en- 
courage lov d citizens who may have become 
dishcarteoed by long Tories of terrorist 
cruneu a^nst jicrsons and properties in 
the iirovmcc ' If the troops arc realli 
m^oDt to serve as a cacduic, cordial or 
heart stimulant to down hearted or dispirited. 
Governmeut servauts and loyal citizens, 
whv IS the ineibcine to be supplied so lon!» 
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after the diagnosis Docs heart disease 
safely aduut o£ sucli dilnto:> treatment "* 

io prc\cnt mill robberies, political 
dacoitics, etc., m towns and Milages, 
dctacbmcnts of troops would have to bo 
placed m c\er) town and \illigc in all the 
SIX districts of Bengal That is 'scarcely 
possible \nd c\cn if all the localities m 
SIS districts could bo girrisoncd, without 
gamsomog the other distnct*, that would 
bo for Government to uiimtcnlionallv and 
mdircctlv gi%o would bo oflenders ample 
notice to rcinoao them elves to other areas 
Morcoacr, soldiers ha\e neither tho traming 
nor the rapcncnce to detect olTenders or 
would be oilonders 

As for torronstiL murdeis oi attempts at 
murder, the ava^ to prevent them is to 
provide tho police and cvccutivo officers with 
arms and efficient bod} guards Ihcsc iDii«t 
have been supplied long ago If more »rc 
required, the} ought to be piovided But the 
roM()»t(;tii2nrs do not so.} that the troops arc to 
act as body guards to poheomen and executive 
officers 

La«tl^ , It IS said that is also inteudcd 
to dcinou«trato unmistakabl} to terrorists and 
their sympathizers that the Government can 
never be ovcitbrown b} force and that 
crnstitutionnl methods arc likely to be more 
effective for the attaimnciit of tho political 
ideal tlian terrorist method^ ” In what exact 
nianncr that is to be dcnionstratcd which is 
intended to be demonstrated, we do not kuow 
But as regaids tho first part of the intention, 
namcl}, to demonstrate that the Govemmeut 
can nev cr be ov ctlhrowu by force, perhaps the 
authorities want to convince the inliabitants 
of the districts concerned by ocular denion- 
stration that the Government has soldiers and 
arms and ammunition enough to crush 
rebellion But arc cv cn the ignorant masses 
of Bengal unaware of this fact’ Moreover, 
the terrorists do not go in for mass action so 
as to make mass action by troops ag^met them 
applicable and effective 

Ordinarily, the expression ‘overtlirowing 
a Goven mciit by force means overthrowing 
it by organized rebellion, by fighting pitched 
feattlee, gucnlla warfare, and the like. Ale 
do not know the motives, object or strategy 
of the terrorists. But from wliat the} have 


hidicrto done, it may bo inferred that they do 
not intend or expect to ovcrtlirow tho Govern- 
ment by force Hence, to tr} to “demonstrato 
unmistakably” tho impracticability of that 
which nobod} wants to do, is a work of 
supererogation 

As regards demonstrating 'that constitu- 
tiona! methods arc Iikcl} to be moro effective 
for the nttamment of tho political ideal,” we 
confess we arc utterly ttnab/e even to imagine 
how troops can dcmoiistrato it Tho 
onl} possible proof of tho cflectivcucss 
of constitutional methods is to show that 
the} have been effective, that ihc} have 
succeeded m bringing Swaraj to India. But 
cvcr}ono knows that tho constitutional 
metliod as understood b} the old Congress 
school of politic^, now known as tho Liberal 
«choo], has not been 6uccc«sful— at least not 
}ct ind the method of non violent non co 
operation also has not enabled its followers to 
win self rule— at least not }ct Icrronsm i’' 
III the same category with thc®o two methods 
so far as success in (he attainment of the 
political ideal is concerDcd Ethically, of 
course, these methods do not stand on the 
«ame plane But that is so obvious Uiat the 
thc«i$ docs not rcqinro any elaboration 

AVchave shown llio unconvincing chai'- 
ictcr of tJie reasons given b} tho Associated 
Press for the Governments decision to 
siibstantiall} increase the number of troops 
in Bengal Perhaps the real object of the 
aiithontica is to deal with any revaval of the 
civil disobedience movement, the “Bu} 
Indian” movement, or any other patriotic 
movement, due to the announcement of the 
communal decision of the Government and 
to the possible declaration of the acceptance 
of Imperial Preference by the Government 
of India It maybe that wl at is sought is 
the production of a moral effect But if the 
moral effect takes the form of sinking tenor, 
that la undosixablc both on moral grounds as 
well as because such 'moral effect does not 
endure Jallianwalla Bagh and the Martial 
Xoiw regime in the Panjab have not pacified 
or cowed down tho Panjab 

The presence rf troops in small towns and 
Tillages, where their morcmcnls cannot bo 
confined to prescribed bounds, is very likely 
to give nae to offences against women with 
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their senous resultant complications. On 
that ground also tho massing of troops in the 
interior of Bengal is bigbJ/ undesirable 

Mora sufferings for an indefinite penod 
appear to be in store for the people of Bengal 
— cuflenngs which will not promote either 
the worldly or the other worldly interests of 
the Ontiah people 

India S' The Permanent Court 
of International Justice at the Hague 
The Permanent Court of Inleroational 
Justice at the Hague is compoacd of 11 
judges and 4 depui} judges By a resolution 
of the \sscmbly of the League of Nations, 
the number can be increased up to 21 The 
judges are elected from a li to! candidates 
composed as follows 

£ieh oatioaal tTOup >a the rermaoeot Court 
o( Arbitratiou tappimlM rcipectiTilr b; ibe lodi 
TiJoal Slates which arc nstsber* of ibit Oiun) 
noauoates after coasutiation wiih lU hghesi 
Court of Jns le^ ita achooLi of liw aod aeaJenties 
deroleJ to the (tudy of law not more than four 
candidates of whom two oul; na; bo of the 
natioaality of the aominatiog croep. la the ease 
of a stes Bot oi ato'es of the Coan of trixiritoa 
epecisl Qomnaung groapt rai; bcappoineel by 
the reipMiira Oarernmmis und.r condmons 
vPilicU with those irorsroin; the appoiotraent of 
(ha gnops of fflS'ab'ft of thu Court The list 
thus eilabli^hol is co'saiaQi.dtel to he ta^embly 
aod t^uacil of Ih' L^goe of Vatioos. 

There is a further rule that the Court 
as a whole should represent the main forms 
of civdization and the principal legal systems 
of the world. 

England is a member of the Court of 
VrbitratiOD Has she (wer nominated an 
Indian ’ India is a foundation member of 
the League. Has nay Indian ever been put 
forward by tho British Indian Government 
as a candidsfe for cither a judgeship or 
a deputy judgeship * Is not the Indian 
cinlization oue of tho mam forms of 
civilizaliou ’ An answer is due from the 
Saitsh Gviicetm^, Aov'i r<s Srtiais sad ta 
India. Has any nominating groups for 
nominating Indian judges been formed by 
these Gavemments " 

J UD 

Crimes Against Women in Bengal 
Questioned iQ the Beogil Council 
Mr IGshonmohan Chaudhan, 


Hoalitc Mr Reid submitted a statement of 
the enmes against women committed in 
Bengal during tho six years from 1920 to 
1931 inclusiie, district by district, mentioning 
nbctlicr the offenders were Hindus or 
Jlusalinans or both, and whether the women 
offended against were Hindus or Mus-ilmans 
Tlic statement reveals an appaHing state of 
tilings It appears from it that more 
Musalman than Hindu women wcrcMctimizcJ, 
that among tlic scoundrels who made 
Mu almin women their prey the last majority 
were Mii»almaas, that the number of 
Muaalmau women victimized by Hindu 
scoundrels was very small, that the n imbcr 
of Hindu uoiuen victimized by Musalmans 
was much larger, and that tbe uimbcrof 
nniJu women McUmizcd by Hindu scoimlrcU 
was also large The scouiiJrcIa, whether 
profcssiag to be Hioclus or Ma«alman*, ought 
to bo imprisoned for long terms and siiub 
other steps ought to be taken as would 
result 10 reforming (heir character In cases 
of “gang rape,” the brutes ought to bo 
subjected to vascctooy 

The returns show tlial the ordinary 1 iw 
of tbe land has failed to cope with this cl iss 
of cnmcs, which is ou the increase Minyr 
cases are not reported to the police fur fear 
of social oblo piy In many oasOs, the police 
fid to fiud Out and arrest the accusCiL In 
many, the offenders are not punulicd owing 
to lack of sulBcieat evidence, the reason for 
such bek of criilcace often being terroriza- 
tion of the witnesses by the accused or their 
fellow ruffians Many are the cases lu 
which the iroaien abducted are never found 
In spite of the ordinary laws and 
procedure and tho ordinary police having 
faded to put a stop to or even check offences 
agaiu«t women, Mr. Reid said that Go\ era 
meat did not intend to adopt any special 
tneasun.^, such as going in for special Ic^is- 
Jotuuy etc TiioJ A5ss«s>i^ to siegloct cf datf 
on the part of Government. In our last 
number wo have reproduced a passage from 
hyed Amur Ah 3 Memoirs m which ho wrote 
that ho suggested that gang rape should bo 
punished with dcatiu But whatever Govera- 
meut may or miy not do in tho matter, all 
by communities, irrespective of their creed, 
(he ought to combine to put a stop to such 
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I rimes, 'IS tlic \\ouicn of ill communiiios iro 
\ittimi7C(l 

In tlitsc ilijs of commuinl cxciteineuf, 
\\o do not like to point out the dutyofUic 
Aru&lim comnuiiutv, *13 %\c iinj be nusundcr* 
stood But c\ ca it the rick of being mis 
iindcr&tood b} the Hindu community, wo must 
snj whit we owe to oui wominhood Tfic 
socnl s}«tem of the Muslim commiinit} is 
such thot the womtn, whether Muslim or not 
who nre \ictinii/cd nn} find shelter m Muslim 
homos nnd 60 cict\ -ind ina) get mnrncd onj 
leod 1 life which is not dLsrcpiit-ible But the 
Hindu women who 'ire Mctioiizcd ii-.cd 
foruicrlv to be di=cardcd both Iw their faiiuhos 
md bj Hindu societj Vt pn cut there has 
been ‘some impio\cmciit in this respect biich 
women aio not nil turned ndrift llieydo 
not all become homclcs' ''ome of them ire 
gi\en shelter by their r<.hti\cs or find m 
nsylum lu the %erj few homes provided for 
them But it IS the duty of us Hindus to 
set that not n single wmun who is victimized 
hocomca hoinckss 1 very such womnti 
should, lb 1 ninttcr of course, receive the 
Hjmpathy nnd support of Iluida socictv If 
they arc uomarned, thev should have the 
6 imc chance of nnmago as other unmarried 
girU If thtv are married, they should be 
icccivcd back into their Iiusband<>' homes if 
thev arc childless widows of a marriageable 
age, efforts should be made to get them 
married ^Vnd in all case-, if they cannot 
get shelter elsewhere, there should be “homes’ 
provided for them at public cvpensc, where 
they can receive ordinary and voc'itionnl cdu 
cation in addition to maintcnancp 


Large numbers of women fall a prey to 
the brutal passions of wicked men Olliers 
aie abducted for an additional evil purpose 
They arc treated as merchandise for vicious 
traftio. State help is ucccssary to put a stop lo 
both forms of crime But whether such help 
be fortlicoming or not— and most probably 
it would not be forthcoming to an adequate 
osteufc as abduction and gang rape are not 
iioUtical otfcnces, cvciy po«=iblc efiort ^oidd 
be made for Uic protecUon of women by the 
non officiil public Uurcmit jug efforts 
^ler. made for lai^mg the moral tone of 


Mr. N C. Kelkars '^Shashfipurfi" 

We congratulate Mr \ C ICclkar on 
Ills or the completion of tlie 

bOlli year of ins life and wish him long y cars 
of happy n>,cfiilnc«3 to our common mother- 
land Ho has been a notable figure in the 
political life of tlic countrv — particularly of 
^lah iraslitri, and has also made his mark m 
ALirathi literature ^Vithout being a narrow 
commiinalist, he lias been one of the pillars 
of the Hindu cause Though he belongs to 
the Tihk school of politics, ho has not 
■sacnfiLcd his individuality aud mdepcndencc 
He 13 one of the three distinguished Indians 
whom Tin lea la of Ulahabid recently 
congratulated on the celebration of their 
birthday anuivcroaries, the other two being 
Sir P C Ray and Sir Jsilrataii feircir Of 
him tho Vllahabad paper has written 

Mr kclknr giro up the practice of lar 
-■alamn 180 to take up the Vi/ro/w aiu tpe 
Arwi when Mr TiliL was sent to jail by Mr 
Justice btracbeyr for ub>cnce of al'ctiOD t lu 
ever since he has stuck to the Tilik tradition 
and policy He was one of tho groat 'Mabratta 
teadirs cloiat associetea anf nio*t dcrotsd 
folloircre lie oJttod both of Mr Hlakspiprs 
the master would have him do Vt the same 
lime he has- never fomi i it diOiEult to cultivate 
ind retain the fncnd&hip of other pubhc men 
who di I not woc-hip ID tho same jioluical tenipk 
as ho. lie was a grut ai Hirer of Mr Gobbalo 
to whom he frequcnlly went for advice and 
guidvnee. His poliical op luons may he dosenbed 
as being of moJerato extremism or odvancal 
nidicalioaiu Mr Kelkar was a memlh.r of the 
LcC'etaO'C Vsoembly and pre« dent of the Poona 
rouDicipality aud of the Sarrajanik Sabha He is 
also an a t bor of distinction to Marathi 


O/fawa and Imperial Preference 

fmpenal preference is not a new topic. It 
IS not a new British device It L-is long 
been undcratood to bo conceived in British 
interests knd, therefore, wh itevcr may hav c 
been decided at the Ottawa Conference, real 
representatives of India cannot voto for it. 
\Vc wiole a paragraph against it m our last 
number 

In tho foreword to Professor Ruchi Rnm 
Sahiu’s pamphlet on “India aud Ottawa,’ 
Prof Bnj 2S!iram summaiazcs the Indian 
position thus ‘ Imperial Preference is not 
acceptable to India, ns itis a policy conceived 
wholly in tho interests of Bntoiu. It means 
proti^tiOQ for British manufacturers nt the 
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c:cpcn c o{ Indian cousamm and producers’* 
Professor Rjchi Ram Sahni lumself closes 
his pamphlet arith the considered opinion 
of the IndiiQ Economic Society expressed a 
quarter of a century back, which he holds to 
be the considered opinion of every thoughtful 
ludiaa today, namely, that “ I scheme of 
Imperial Preference (or India la economically 
detnoieiital, politically ine.T[>cdic&t and 
financially rumour ” 

Vmong prominent Indian men of business 
who have declared against the Ottawa •agree- 
ment are Sir Pucahottamdas TLakurdas, 
Mr G I) Bjla and Mr Nalini Ranjin 
Suker Such an agreement cannot bat 
injure Indus export trade Our exports, 
most of which go to non British countries, 
ara for tlio most part agricultural 
produce- So injury to India’s export trade 
means a blow to Indian agricultumts. If 
they cannot sell as much of tn^eu produce as 
IS necesaoiy or at an adequate price, which 
will be the case if India be a party to Im 
penal preferenoe, there will bo less money 
in tho hands of loJun agncultumts and 
their pnrehasinz power will be reduced. So 
they will bo fo^s able to purcluse both 
Swadeshi aud foreign goods, locludiog Dnush 
goods H nee, aa Imperial Preference is 
meant to push the sale of British manufac 
tures in India, that object will not bo gamed 

Commercial Museum of the 
Sufudeshi Sangha 

Last month Pandit Madau Mohan 
hfalaviya opened the commercial musenm or 
permnoent exhibition of the Swadcsht Saogba 
lu Calcutta. This institution will enable the 
purchasers of Swadeshi goods as well as 
their vendors to know what descriptions of 
IndLa made articles arc available and wbero 
and at what price. Such permanent exhibi- 
tions, though not everywhere on equally large 
8C.ale3, should be opened lU all towns in the 
country 

PanJlf Malaviya in Calcutfa 

The occasion for Pandit Madau Mohaa 
Malaviya’* coming to Calcutta was tho open 
tug of the Commercial Museum of Swadeshi 
<&-Ja 


goods. He has been utilizing his stay here to 
infuse enthusiasm into S vadcahi workers and 
the general public, by public lectures aud 
other means, m order that more Swadeshi 
things may be produced and coasumed 

Pata Purchases and Sales 

Except the very poorest, all Hindu 
families — and many ifuslim families also, in 
Btugal buy at least dk’ilis and so; is, if not 
alao other articles of clothing, for their boys 
aud girla and young men and young women, 
before the co nmcnccment nf the Burga Puja. 
Pt.rfamery, soap, and many articles of luxury 
are aUa purchased. All these descriptions 
of giods arc now made in the country Esery 
purchaser should, therefore, mace it a pomt 
to purchase only Swadeshi articles The 
manufacturers also should have the patriotism 
and the souod business lastincC to fix the 
lowest remunerative pnee for their goods 

Vidyasagar Bani Bhavan 

Nothing can be a more appropriate meaua 
of showing respect to the memory of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar tLan institutions 
for the benefit of widows The Vidyasagar 
Baoi Bhavan is such an institution, OsUblishcd 
in CalcutCa under the auspices of the Nan Sik- 
sha Samiti, of which Lady Abala Boso is the 
devoted secretary and founder The Samiti was 
founded thirteen years ago The Vidyasagar 
Bam Bhavan was founded in 1933 for training 
Uindn widows in literature and arts and 
crafts 80 tlmt they may be economically inde 
pendent and useful members of society Up 
to dale some 100 widows have got their 
traiDiog in this institution and have become 
self supporting as teachers They also render 
eemeo to the needy On tho 13th of August 
last the foundation stone of the Vidyasagar 
Bam BUavan’s own home was laid by Lady 
Jadumstl ^luLheijoe, wife of Sir JJ. A 
Mokherjec, before a distinguished gathering 
of Indian and European 1 idles and gentlemen. 
Lady Abala Bo»e read a report on the occa 
Sion giving au account of the work done by 
the ’^an biksha Samiti. Tho report stated 
that out of 2o0 lakhs of women in Bengal, 
3o lakhs of girls were of school age, but ua 
fortunately 30 lakhs of them co^d not get 
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facilities for learning even tHe alphabet4 After 
13 j ears’ hard struggle, the Nan Siksha 
Samiti has established oO girls’ schools in 
Calcutta and in different districts of Bengal 
from which five thousand girls ha\ e obtained 
education The meeting was addressed b> 
Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, Snjukta Sarala 
Bala Sarkar, and Mr Ramaprasad Mukherjee, 
wislung Bucccs« to the Bam Bha\an and 
emphasizing the need of such institutions in 
different parts of the province 

The lea Disfncfs Emigrant 
Labour Bill 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Bill 
which will come up before the Legislative 
Vssembly m the autumn session, seems from 
its provisions to be no more than a rcproduc 
tion of the rules and regulations on the 
' btatuto Book” or hand hook of the Tea 
Distncts Labour Association If the bill is 
passed, the T D L k and tlic Indian Tea 
Association will bo the sole authonty for 
la\>onr va the tea area and in the areas of 
reenutment This will not bo to the benefit 
of the labourer* To vrhat cstcut emplovcrs 
of labour arc prone to violate labour laws 
while they arc in force, mnj be gUhered from 
the following extract from a lotior addressed 
to a District Officer by tho Inspector of 
Factories, Shillong 

*1 hare the honnur to Inform }ou that the 
pricticg of not aport oi, fatal aad senoas arciJcnts 
in ttle^fam aa eiUc-l lot in Aasara todonea 
(1930} lt-,;uUtion No Co MCma lo bs locr asi g 
If this happens when Government control 
13 ID f ill f ircc it tna} casilj be guc»»cd what 
tho Slate of affiirs will be when employers 
become the administrators of Ian 

One of the clju cs of this bill raises a very 
imiKirtaut issue CImo 39 (1) [Chapter VJ 
of this bill IS likely to prtpidtce the cause 
of (lersons other than tea planters, who 
carry on Umber cilracUon and similar 
trades It seems to be the lutcntion of tic 
bill to CO iii>el them to gel ihcir labour 
tlirough llic 1 1) L \ , which wilt mean 
gftat extra cxi i.ii«e The labour they require 
>9 of n ten I orary iiaturts generally only for 
the winter season and thov soldo n take up 
family groui*. If, ihcrtfore, trader*, other 
Uuu tea plauUrs, have to recruit labour 


through the espensiv e T D L A , they may 
think, of no more going to Assam for any 
kind of trade that requires labour lu that 
ca e, Governmeut interests, particularly tlio 
working of the forest®, will be seriously 
handicapped There was a case in 1926-27, 
in Gorakhpur, m which a forest contractor 
was prosecuted for having taken up a few 
sawyers to the eastern and central forest 
ranges m the Goalpara district in dssam ^ 
small fine was realized from him, as the 
offence was only technical, and tho District 
Officer was fully satisfied as to the man s 
ignorance of the Assam labour legislation 
That contractor pointed out that there were 
others who had taken up huudreds of 
labourcra for forest work and asked why he 
was the only person to be prosecuted 
Naturally, there was no answer to this query 
Such emigrant laws as may be enacted ought 
to ho applicable to the tea plantations onl) 
where labourers are required to make a stay 
of some years at a stretch 

7he Annual Anniversary of Afghan 
Independence 

This mooUi tho Afghan people aro 
celebrating the thirteenth annivcr ary of 
their nidi pcndcncc, which was proclamicd lU 
1 bruary 1**19 and recognized by the British 
Government by tJic treaty of Rawalpindi of 
August 8, of the same year As Afghanistan 
has uUvavs been an vudependent state, this 
ladepcndcncc festival may require some 
explanation It is a very simplo one Inde* 
pcodeucc hero means complete indopcndcnco 
in toreiga relations Before 1919 Afghanistan 
was not a full sovereign state and had no 
lutcrnational status, for m her foreign relations 
she was under the strict tutelage of tho Brituh 
GovcrnuiLot Tais latter controlled her 
foreign relations lu all their pliaacs and did not 
rccogoite the ng'it of kIghamsVau aud other 
foreign Powers to couiinuiiicatc with ooo 
another cxci pt through the British lorcigu 
Oficc This right liad bem claimed by tho 
BnUsh Government for one hundred years of 
eo , tlio British had fought two expensive 
and sanguinary wars lo enforce this right, 
and had at last obtained its recognition front 
Auir Abdur Raluuan Khau as a result of 
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tbe civil confusioa produced m Afjbaautaa 
by the second Afghan vrar 

Even after this, the determination to 
control the foreign relations of Afghanistan 
has been reiterated by the British and 
the India Governments on numerous 
occasions In 1900, for esample, when Russia 
noticed her intention to have direct relations 
with the Vmir as the mier of a contermmous 
state, Lord Ciirzon telegraphed to the India 
OSce that the ‘'Amir would attnbate the 
cociccs^ion to our weakness, even if he did 
not welcome it os placing him on an cinality 
With European Powers, and as providing him 
with arguments for the cstabluhmeat of 
Afghan Agents at SL Peterabu^h and 
Loudon.’' This very rcault was however 
achieved by the short wir of 191,9 That 
indecisive war had political results which 
wera utterly incommensurate with Us mthUory 
record. It produced a revolution la British 
foreign aod military policy comparable 
m many respects with the abject 
surrender of the traditional two-power 
Stan lard of the British navy three >cars later 
at Washington If the latter treaty tavolved 
the cheerful surreoder of the hundred year 
old claim of Great Britain to bo the first 
naval power in tho world, the treaty of 
Itiwilpiadi meant in no less complete fashion 
the abandonmeat, once for all, of the hundred 
year old claun of the Bntish Government to 
keep the Afghan Oovemment in leading 
strings in the matter of foreign relations 
From this point of view, the third Afghan 
war may with perfect justice and propriety 
be regarded as tho TVor of Afghan Indepen 
dence 

It is a pity that this tnterpretation of the 
third Afghan War is not more stressed in 
India. The official view still prevails that rhe 
third Afghan war was an act of nnjusUfiable 
’p^K^ of. uiys Vnox, and. 
as a practical corollary to this theory, the 
Afghan bogey is still dangled before the eyes 
of the Indian public as a justiScation for the 
enormous military burden of India. It is tune 
that this current fallacy were done away with 
But it would require a study of the historical 
background of the third Afghan war in its 
political and military aspects. havo 

received such a study of the military back 


ground of tho war of 1919 which shows that 
the third Vfghan war, so far from being a 
war of aggression, was in reality tho inevitable 
reaction to tho aggressive military policy 
of tho India GoveromenL This article will 
be published in this Review shortly 

The Uncienf Monuments Preser- 
vafion (Amendment) Bill 

This Bill, which has passed through the 
hands of a Select Committee, will come up 
before the L‘'gislative Assemblj this mouth 
Though the ancnjiiities of India, properJj so- 
called, are all Hindu (including Jama and 
Buddbut), all permanent inhabitants of India, 
whatever their race or creed, should strive to 
keep the precious relics contained therein m 
the country itsdf, instead of licensing 
foreigners to excavate and carry them off 
elacwbere It is a pity that the bclect Com- 
mittee coDsuted of a non Hindu mnnrity, 
though the Hindus were most concerned with 
the objects of the Bill It is to be hoped that 
when the Bill comes up fur discussioa all 
Indiau luember^, irrespective of creed or race 
will have the patriotism to pay serious atten 
tion to every clau&e of the Bill 

Is )us mmuto of dissent, Mr Oayaprasad 
Siogb, a member of tho Select Committee, 
has urged the poatponcmcat of tho considcra 
tion of the Bdl till after India baa got her 
new coostttution His reasons, as stated 
below, arc sound 

Oq the ere of constitutional reforins and the 
inipcndiig ctu gcB in the form of Co^ernment 
I am of p DioQ that a measure i fee this a gbt 
hav« vulM for 3 or 3 fears 1 do not ih nk 
obj-cH of aicbaeoIObicol interest buned under 
RTOaud are 1 kelr to be lost or destrof^ during 
dus time. But if a le^ slat on like this s at alT 
to be taken up nov, i should like to emphasize 
that no ohjocti of ontlquarua interest vrh ca are 
nai<tue in cWacter, and which are of national 
unK>rtaQ.e, should b allowed to be taken out of 
iM a and fb s s'houia Tie pronded if poss ble 
in the ket itself instead of in the Rules which 
are subject to repision wiihoat reference to the 
Legislature. 

Afr Hatbilas Sarda made the object of the 
Bdl clear m bis speech on it in the kesemblj 
and exposed lU defects Said he 

&ir the object of this mess ire is U |>ut it 
plaoty to Ifigil re the remoral from India of its 
most chenshed posses ons its most sacred 
objecta — some of the reamina of lU ancient great 

\ 
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ucBs —its choicest treasures which nothing lu the 
world can buy which no price cm secure. Ana 
the hypocrisy of it all is ih it this is sought to bo 
accomplishi’d m the name of preservntion of India 8 
sacred trust, in the name of scientific research in 
the name of helping civilization Sir, what great 
wrong has been done to any country to anj people 
but the perpetrators of it surled to do it after 
trumpeting forth their earnest desire but to help 
their Mcliras or to advance the cause of civihaauon 
and culture 

He tvou^d not oa\y not al\ov? any more 
antiquities to bo taken out of India but would 
ui^c the restoration of those ^\hlch have 
been taken iwij 

Sir, rather thin alio » anv antiquities and finds 
tn be taken out of India the problem before 
Indians at present is ho v to get back, all tho o 
anliq^uiiics sculptures Mas and works of art 
which have been taVen an ay Irom India Sir 
when accounts are settled between Cnghiid and 
India whether an apportionment of the public 
debt of India is made between the two countries 
or not, I do hope aud tru«t that India would 
insist on England rctunimg all these treasures 
which are now kept m its various mu euros and 
libraries and wh ch are the great heirlooms of the 
people of India 

He ne-rt dealt with the Egyptian and 
PalcBtinian parallclb thus 

It has beca said in Falcstiac and Egypt licences 
tor exploration nod excavations baicbcen given 
to {oreigncra and that m the interests of reecarch 
the same may be alio red m India Egypt is not 
quite indepeudent m 1 foreigners havea controIUng 
voice in Its admioist anon But even in Egypt 
tho licence to make excavations it Luxor in favour 
of Mr Howard Carter was cancelled in 21 'ours 
when It was suspected that Egyptian oatiquities 
were being removed from Egypt la the Oovcm 
ment of India at present lu the hands of Indians 
to enable them to tahe the same action should *in 
eventuality of a like character an e hire T I would 
further sny in reply that I should hko to sec 
fonigners secure such licences in England, Irance 
Germany or tmcrica. Where n country » under 
foreign rule and is helpless and has no controlling 
voice in Its ad uinislration this exploitation and 
legalize*! robbery has l>ecn permitted or tolerated 
But, bir, we have cnouUi shame left ta us to 
refuse to consent lo and becone parties to this 
robbery be ng legaliad I am told that evnloilm 
from Aroetica are anxious to obtain 1 cenccs to rob 
India of her Ircasurcs that Dr Stein and Sr 
John Marshal and others are anxious that licences 
should be corn to lomgncrs They hate tbo 
support of foreign financiers and ihcy wish to 
unOciialce this ciploilaiion and carry awar from 
our country out auiiquuies and sacred objects 
which no nation with any sdf respect or 
sense of honour or a sense of <luiy to the countr* 
and 10 lU future generations would allow ot 
tolerate. 

Ho also disposed of the ajpimcnt that 
ontiquanan finds would bo better looked after 
and used la Europe and America 


It has been 8u;^03ted that theso finds would 
be bHier iookel alter in Furopj and AraeriM 
and male goiJ use of there Sir I would uiiJU* 
take lo loot after the vduable possessinuB oi 
fiomfl of the protagonists of this doctniit Wouw 
they Btve them lo me f Why caunot the 
if they are only honest and genuine stu lents 
of arehicotogy and are inspirSi only , 

genu ne love of research excavate fhe tuoun , 
but let the relics of India s glorious past fCjU 
in [aha m her rousoums and 1 branes ? India 
arc more deeply and directly interested m tn 
than any foreigners however well anteulioned 
Sir if some of the material reniains uuuluiz 
for the present let it remain so Wo will m 
use of It in good time but let us not be , 

of lU possession It has also been pq 

if there are duplicates of a thing if U 

two images of a deity or tiio com" wtiy = 
one of tqero be not attow^ to ho ,«* 

This argument is the aignment of a roboct D 
his victim of the stronj' n^inst the weak 
England or Vmenca listen to an argument ww 
this and oi tho str ngth of >t c' 

pr celeas treasures f Is there not 
in the far filing provinces of this 
lor duplicates or tripheales to be kept r A 
are there real exact duplicate# of any aunqui ji 
except coins ? 

Mr Sarda made it quite clear that ho 
was “in uo way agamst any csavatioo mado 
10 a proper and scientific manner” 

1 will allow even welcome, foreigners 
with a desire to know things—not eiploitcre anu 
wolves 10 lha shape of lambs— to coma and ^‘P 
us m research work and make full use as freeiy 
as ne ourselves can do of nil finds. Uat a 
will oppose, w ih all lbs strength there is lo 
tho removal out of India of any of the uuas 
wbatsover 


In their joint minuto of dissent Messra 
Amoruath Dutt aud Ilirbdas Sarda hate 
pointed out many defects and undesirable 
promioDs of the Bill, some of which arc 
noted below 

2 In Iho first place we draw ntlention to the 
fact that the Indian Leg slature being a subordi 
nato and not a severcign Legislature caunot 
exUnguish pnvato rights of property Bo 1=1^ 
as we understand the legal position properly 
nchta 10 subterranean anticjuiiics are on 
diReruit footing from those in sub'crrancaa 
coraramial articles, for example, minerals , ut 
any ratA this IS the pos tion in some proviicc*t 
f S Bengal The notes on tho clauses state 
that cUuso 3 purports to vest all rights m 
antiquities foind in “prottciol areas in Govern 
meat ao that aiy person incluiiug the orum u 
owner removing them would be guilty of theft. 
In our opinion this is a case where the Indian 
I/opslature purports to cxUngui’h rights of 
private property as recogniz d by tho law of 
tho country so far kVo fear tho Bill is uiua 
eirea in this sense. 


They pass on to mentioa certain highly 
usportaut maltcrs in iclation to which there 
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nre not bat ought to be staiutonj pravistoa 
ill the Act itsclf aaJ not by rules thereuader. 

(O We think a formal sUtatorj prOTisioa 
should be inserted proridms for corupcn^atioa lo 
all those whose propertj rights are expropnaled 
or (o whom loss, tlinnie or tneonrcniencc i* 

(ii) Statatorr proris on shocUd be luada for tho 
following and EJisdar ni liters 
(n) The excavation of placer, stupas the sites 
ot tombs or rhiiatris Mane nonumenU to herors 
erected on or near the spot where th^ died the 
sites marking the birthplace of India a iamooa men 
should not be allowed to be excaratol bf anj 
forevn or non Government agency except where 
ihe applicant for the licence to excavate belongs 
to the commanit; concerned and is donociled id 

(4) liemuns of rcligioua or hjsfoncal petaonages 
and relics autiquuies or other obiccts conucciid 
or assacialrd wiih their lives should on no accoDHt 
bo allowed to l>e removed from India, 

(ill) Our mest iundamentsl objcctian is to ihe 
non uisertion cF a clause declaring that valaable 
antiquities shall be and remain the properly of 
(he nation sod shall aot uodcr any circuiastanccs 
be allowed to be rctnoved Out of the coontty The 
removal of many Indian autiquuies and reWa has 
already done loealcuUble and iirvparsUe daraace 
with the mult that fut a aenoua ttu ly of Indus 
ancient history oae hi* to tvly to a very (arire 
extent on collections abiiad These pnevleaa 
Irmsum cannot now lie got bavk The qoMiioa 
we ha*e put to oursebes ii wbclbet the riloa 
amen ted will help to stop the removal from India 
of such aiiJiiional antiouatun trcasun.s os idst be 
diAcovcml by boensed exeacuots (roen abroad 
k\e ar^ satissni that ibe Ihll should, bi» dors not 

S roride rcflsonihle safcgusrds sgain^i aticb (urtber 
sma.c Sot only doei it purport to legalire a 
senoui invasieo of priiafc pmprri) rights but is a 
menace sgaiiiit the entire Indian naiion * nghi* of 
prnprriy ui IiiJus aoiiquitjcs. Its rcsIobjrM >s to 
inciiitaie an! Ic^aliro the removal of irreplaceable 
auiiquuiea. 

After pointing out in detail tint real 
daplicotea of antiqntUcF, except com*, are 
extremely rare, Messrs Sutt and Sarda 
ob*cr\c * 

A eonotry of the sue ot Todia, where nnincnni* 
museums are alrendy la rxistcnea and many more 
are springinc up— r g, the valuable colirctions of 
the Bharat Bala Bbavan Bensrsa— has ao almost 
incxhaus-ible eipaeiiy lot absorbms even geouioe 
da[dieate> There is no rev<on why even when a 
genuine dii; hcate IS available It should be ailrwrd 
lo go abroail lather than be uuide over to a |uUie 
museum somewhere in the country Slndciils of 
history and atehirolcCT aireaHy flrd iheioselvcs 
handicapp'd by the fact that arU>»ologieaI oulenal 
IS not n-dy available locally or witfuo a reasooablo 
distance 

Wo take the slron^'eet possible exeeptioo to the 
view that Indiau antiquiiim should be Ireaied as 
Bcmi commercial wares, some of wbich esn be sold 
or girea away in exchange for financial or other 
acai'tance in cairvine on cxpIoiwiKiii work. If 
f>rei;.n students of Indian archieologT, wbcifier 
ludiiidaalB or bodiea, are oot prepoctii to asaiat 


India for the mere love of their work and its 
cnitoral v^ue lo humani'y, bat insist upon 
immediate and tangible rocomp n«e in the lorin of 
share 10 the finds India should in the interests Ot 
(nvsent and laiure geoemtioos, declme tie 
ofer with thanks. 

Pandtf Krishna Kamal Bhaifacharyya 
Pandit Krishna ICamal Bhnttachiryya 
passed away last month attho adtaacedngo 
of ninety fit c For the Ia^t two decades he had 
Lecn pa«‘mg a retired life He was a great 
scholar, fmiihar with the haniing of the Hist 
nod the We^t alike A pupil of Pandit I»war 
Chandra Vidyaeagtr, i claes fellow of Bankia 
Chmdri Chatterjoe, a colleague in the Ripon 
Collide (of winch he was principal/ of 
Mr Sureadrauath Bancrjei, a teacher of 
Sir Gooroo Da* Bancrji, he was n conspicuous 
landmark of the older generation With hia 
death, petlnp*, has passed away the la t of 
the distinguished scholars w^ were his 
contetnporutes 


Economic Reservafions /or Naftonafs 

The Vus^nlman writes with justico 

The reprvscnUtiTCS of n e ruin class ot vested 
iDicresis in Indian alwsjs rai»e a hue end cry 
whenevrr ih^re is a proposal ot ^i mg tJie Indians 
as such any special faciliiiee in the (rads and 
eomuent or roJis bach ditcnminvtioo i* ut onea 
altem) ted to be shown as most ui fair and utiiU!.t 
and tubvcfove of ftecdoia iQ the CvlJ of trvie and 
comiDtrcc. To those who Ibmk or speak bko tin* 
the newly promulcated law id Turkey b> which 
ocdaio traJew sad proi^sioas are hcnctforth Co be 
itBCrved for Iho milional* only should bo an ryo* 
opener A di<cniBinatu>n m favour of the 
nalionala (e g the rcservatiou of India * covs'at 
elupping for IndivDS only) cannot iberefore be • 
oin lu fmlia il such pro-oitiouoi discnmiaatioii u 
not a eia ID other couutnra. 

What 13 done in Pema with regard to 
imports and exports is in pursuit of a 
eioiilar pnociplc of guarding the interests of 
the home land Mr. K.X Cbattcrp, jn giving 
an account of his travels in Persia, vi rites in 
the Bhadra number of Pivhasi 


"Kecwlly the rule has been promnlgatcd m 
lh»l. If any goods hare to be imporiHi from 
abreigu country, Persian goods of equal value have 
first to exported and tie iieence tor laiportaiioa 
u (o bo obtained by producing the ctrtiBeaJe 
pvovine such export. Among imports enear, 
teaaifKi tobacco are Statu monopolKs, on oibir 
imports high customs duties are levied IvndIttB 
to say Owing to sneb anaegvnientii impirt trade 
u oa the point of diwappearieg ” ( Tnusluiun). 
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In connection with coastil ehippingjit miy 
be notod that Sir Archibald Hurd baa 
ob«cr\ed in the course of a Tica\3paper article 
that “the coasting trade of a countrj baa 
alwajabcen regarded os a dooicstic trade in 
a>hich foreign «hipg cannot engage of right, 
but to which they nnj be admitted as an act 
of grace ” Of course, like the Sermon on 
the Mount and like all correct political and 
ccoDonuc principles, the principle enunciated 
by Sir Archibald Hurd is not applicable cast 
of the Suez 

The Bengal Mumetpa! Bill 

Some t^o thousand amendments to the 
Bengal Municipal Bill had been tabled Most 
of them ha\e been disposed of Mlicii the 
Bill IS passed, it will be possible to compute 
tlio total loss and gam to dcmocnci Mo»t 
probably there will bo much more on the debit 
than on the credit mde, as the pro bureaucratic 
forces baa o been intent on making bay while 
the anti >atiOQali«t sun «hincs 

Inferpellaftons in the Bengal Council 

The Hon blc official members of the 
Bengal Legi«latiNC Conned have becotning 
lociUivato the art of being deaf and dumb 
to perfection Tlio c replies often make those 
thirsty for information still more ihir'li 
And if tbcir thirst makes them inconveniently 
iiK^iiihitive, why Uicn the Ilon’blo members 
"liav c nothing more to say or add, ’ or remain 
completely silent Mahatma Gandhi has a 
weekly day of silence which is known to all 
iluS Mv? AffwvJ {TKmbvTs nrsf h-sta ifK'w 
minutes of silence all of a suddcai any day 
dunng the legislative session when questions 
are asked 

In spite of interpellations and numerous 
supplementary question*, tho real causes of 
Uic death of \di1 Kumar Baa in jail arc still 
sliroudcd in as much mystery ts ever, (hough 
Dame Rumour claimv to have definite in- 
form ition on thcsibjoct Tho olficnl mem- 
bers will not say how much allowance dilTcrcnt 
dclcmu and their f irailics arc given So tho 
pnbliG caiinnt judge whether Uio frequent 
complaints in the papers regarding their in 
adequacy arc well founded or not. negarding 


tho treatment received by political prisoners 
and detenus in jail, the official answers 
arc inadequate and unconvuiuog The 
number of such persons who become 
insane or contract serious and sometimes fatal 
disease*, t» alarming The dietary, sanitary 
and hospital arrangements in special jails 
and detention camps are unworthy of any 
civilized jail admimstration 

^ Third Round Table Conference ? 

Most probably there will bo a third 
(«o-callcd) Round Table Conference with a 
much diraiuishcd number of so called dele- 
gates in November The first two conferences 

did nat yield results satisfactory to the bulk 
of politically minded Indians, who are activ e 
Congressmen or in sympathy with Congre s 
views So a third Conference would be no 
consolation to them— partvcuWrly as Govern^ 
ment will reduce the number of the “delegates 
(who arc their nominees) without cousulting 
Indian public opinion So those who want 
the substance of self rule cannot attach much 
importance to it We do not make a fetish 
of the Round Table Conforenco method, nbat- 
ever it may exactly be. Tho method or 
manner of obiaining or framing n constitution 
w undoubtedly important If the elected 
representatives of our people framed it, it 
would certainly have a value And even 
with Gov ernment nominated “delegate*, 
something might have been gained if the 
nominations had been made on the basts of 
the population, educational progros, etc., of 
tlie different communities and sections. But 
that was not done Tho procedure aloO was 
not always what it ought to have been 
Under the circumstances we do not expect 
any npprcciahlo good to come out of the third 
conference 

The method is important, as we Iiavo 
said But the matter is more important 
than the manner Wo want to know ichal 
India IS going to get more than hau she i* 
going to get it 

50 Per cent Hd Valorem Dufy on 
Coffan Goods 

\ Gn fife of huha Ertraonlmary, issuwl 
on Vugust 30, publishes the Govcruiucut of 
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todin'd rcsolutior. on Uic TanOT Board recom- 
mendations for ailJitionil protection for the 
cotton industf) A notification states — 

“In esirciAo of the poweri cooterro! br «ub- 
Hftinn (a) of Sfction 3 of thi In ban Tariff Vet 
of IS31 (MltoflbDO ihe Oati-nior G nenl m 
C>incil, hinn? eouilered tHo r-port of lb# 
Indian Tariff Baanl presented m purananee of the 
Tggoiauoa of ibe Coremzn<‘nt of Indu in ibe 
Ca-nai roe D oirtJi-al Nj 3nr (161) dileJ ibe 
2jth Jalf, 1913 IS plraaot to mcrcaae the duij 
charccable under Part V II of the s'^ad ecbodnle 
to the g.ti{ tet on th> nrtifles apastfiai lO th# 
annexe! table to the extent act forth tb rein an) 
IS further pleased to direct that the inercn-tcil 
rates aball rentun in forct. until the 3iat 
Wirch, 1333,” 

The articles chargeable are 
Cotton piocpCQods (other tfian fenls of not mote 
than tune Txrda in len^h.) 

{VI pUin prey that is not bleached or drM in 
the pineo if importol in piccca which e ther are 
aiihoat woTcn bead ngs or contain toy leopih of 
more thin nine yards which is not diTidod by 
transrerso worca heaiinm not of flntish nano 
facture— present rate of <laty chargeable andtr the 
Ini sn TinT Act b^ing 20 per cent <W talortm or 
3>1^3 anaas per pound whichcrer is bigbcr 
increased rate of duty 5* per cent oil reforrm or 
5) annas per pound wbicherer is higher 
(D) Other* not of nriiish msnafacture 20 per 
cent ad rahrtn increased to hO per cent ad 
talortm 

Another notification csempta the adiltUonal 
duty from surcharge Tlio increased duty 
tahes immcdi'ite ofiect and mil bo to force 
till the Slst Murch, 1033 

In their rcaolulion on this subicct the Coecro 
meni raj they are Miiified that Ibe prrarnt 
depresiioa in the lod an cotton piecsgood* market 
IS due to the coapetmon with Japanese import* 
which gam from the adraota^ of a deprec aied 
moactary raise of the yen Siorr bowerer ir a 
not poscible to subject Jspincse p eergoods alone 
to increased customs taxation as a measure of 
provpclioa to the InJ an lud >try wiihout i ifnog 
ing 00 Iba Indo Japanese Commercial Tmiy of 
1J0> Oovemroent hare Wied a SO p c. cusiome 
doty on all imported non Bniisb cottoa piec (toaJa 
of speciCLations mentioned abore 
This increased customs duty on dod- 
Bntiab cotton piccegoods may become the 
thin cad of Impinal prefcrenc" 

That the lodiau cottoa mills arc notable 
to stand Japanese compcUtiou may be now 
partly duo to the dcprcciatton of the yen 
But C7cn before the jen had deprccultJ, 
Indian mills could not compete tvitli Japaacso 
mills, though Japan bad to import all ber 
raw cotton So litdiaa mill-owners ought also 


to tnaVe immediate clTorts to improto Uicir 
methods and machinery of production and their 
morLctuig oi^nization. They ought also to 
tal^o etcry possible step to tucrcosC the 
eihcicRcy of thcir ttorkers 


A Tariff Board Notice 

Oa tltc 30th of August ireroceztfd hy 
post a copy of the llcport of the Indian Tanlf 
Board regarding the grant of ndditioual 
protection (0 the cotton textile industry 
fho following notice was attached to its 
co\cr 

Tlus (It-port on Cotton Textile Industry) will 
be released lor repruduetiou m this country id 
the morning papen of 2 9-33 Ttio udianco u)pics 
are issued on the djsimcl undcrslandjog that oo 
part of the riport cce^ and no conincnts on or 
nfereneo to the subject matter of the Beport 
tie shall be published cither in the <lai or city 
eduroas before that Js(& 

Since the Go^eroment resolution on this 
Report bos bern published on the 80th 
August, nc do not see nny vahil reason for 
forbidding the publication of tho Report 
Itself or any comments on or reference to its 
subject matter before the 2nd September 


A Comment on Tagore's Messages 
The Indian Social Reformer writes 
It I* sow lea days siaee the announcement ol 
the Commuoal ViiarJ of the Bniisti Goruom nk 
Hindu feeling all over tbc country was ontrajnd— 
we cannot exprest the felling by any other word 
by wbat appeared to be a deliberate slight oa 
the commuouv Great credit is due to liindu 
leaders who have fatly succeeded m sicadv de 
opmioa by tho eiercuo of much tact, flow 
Mnous tUn posiliou was is shown by the fact 
that Ibe IVjct Tagore who baa never br/oro in 
our recollection ap^rod in public as a comiDunal 
adviser fUt obliged on this occasion to issue two 
message on two auccpuire days reminding his 
co-religioauts of the broader issues at s ako com 
pared to which the commnnai issue is a m oor 
one. He also told Hindus that they aro them 
arlvea largily rcspoaeible for the plivht m which 
they find ibemsilies oning to their failure to 
ndiess the luequauucs and injust ocs of tbcir 
social sy.tcav It is cbaraLteriKiic of ludia and 
pTO<^ ol the essentially non poliucal temperament 
of the [ndiau that the mo t pitciit voice at present 
m Uiadu as well as Mualim poliucs is that of 
ft*’?®* The d ffireoco between tir Muhammad 
Iqbal and Rabindranath Tagore is the dUTtrenco 
betatea the Koran and the Upanishads. 


Separation of Sind 

Su* Pheroxe Sethna and eomo other 
B. T, C. "delegates ' hare stated publicly that 
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thry ^ere definitely given to undorstind tliat 
Sind would be scp'imtcd from Bombay only 
if she could pay the entire coat of a separate 
administration, otherwise she must remain a 
part of the Bombay Preaidcncy. Two succes- 
sive ofhcial committees ha\ c found that a 
separate province of Sind would have an 
annual deficit ranging from 130 lakhs to SO 
laUia of rupees So, it ought to have 
been immediately decided that Sind was not 
to bo a separ ite prov inec. But tlic BnUsli 
Government have got such a communal bias 
that, m spite of the conclusions of two official 
committee®, they have given in theur commu- 
nal decision spp irate figures of the communal 
ilisJr'.'iiwt.vcm rvf stais f&r &.'«), dj tki> vjavj- 
tion of tlic separation of Sind could any 
longer with any decency be treated as an 
open one * That it has been still kept 
open shows that the British Government feel 
corapeUed to make a desperate bid for 
commUnalist Mudim support for tho consU- 
tution they propose to giv o our uafortunato 
counliy 

hen snch is tho pro-Sind-scparatioo 
bias, it 13 u clcs) to refer repeatedly to other 
than financial arguments against the separa- 
tion of Sind But a passing reference to tho 
principle of ImguisUo redistribution of 
provinces may be allowable Vccordiiig to 
that principle, the whole question should bo 
con&iilrred b> an all-ltidia Bonndancs Ciunmis-^ 
Sion But, if picccmcil redistribution ijtobo 
made, the most urgent ci®c is that of the 
Onyas. It would be scand ilous if Smd wero 
fcojiaratcd pv cn partly on linguiatic grounds 
before all the Onya-«peaLiug tracts have been 
included m one prov incc. 


Financial JasftCB fo Bengal 

In the Bengal Council even the Govern- 
ment membero have openly supported tho 
pica for fiiiancLil justice to Beugil, strongly 
criticizing the present unjust arringemeuts 
But perhaps Imperial reasons will stand m 
the way of justice to Bengil For Imperial 
reasons, a big subvention tiis been given to 
the Frontier Province, and another deficit 
province — Smd — may have to bo given a 
big annual subsidy. And wlio is to find mo-t 
of the money if not Bengal ? 


Dr. Mooije's Stafemenf 

Same Bombay papers have criticized that 
portion of Dr. \foonjc's statcnicnd ^ 
constitutional problems which relates to the 
limit of time daring which India should have 

full control over Defence, Foreign Relations 
and Fiuancc Wo quote below the exact 
passage to show what Dr. Sloonjo haa 
su^csted 

2 that thnu^h tho principle of certain 
lions duniijr a pjiot of transition is ncccptcn 
alt people Jo not libs that the perioil of tranjiMoa 
1 x 5 left inJc&aile anJ unlimtUu This coauiuon 
tlvrcforo be aroplifud as follovrs , ,, 

(<i) that the period of traa»itiOQ for th# fan 
an I pomijlete trsnsfcrcnie ot coairol of D ftoca 
and Foreign R huons should not be more than 
30 Tears. Jn th $ coanecltoo it should bo notcu 
as I havo sn I more m detail iii my notes ot 
l)i«scntoii iheltcport of the Indian Military Collecs 
Cotnmiiice. (hat tno Comn ittec of Military 
of ibe Utc Lord ItarrlinEoa, somctimo Comiuaudir 
ID Cliwf of India who was its ihairman hid 
submitted to the then Gort of India a cchcine 
ol roiujlete Indianirilion ot the In hon \rmT 
in 30 years Thu* no higher amhonij can bo 
conc«\ed for limiting the period of tninsiuon 
lo not more than 30 years. 

(6) tba. iLc pcriixl of traasilion for tho foil 
and compicto transference of power in respect of 
binauec should aot bo of more thu 15 years 
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ASIA'S RESPONSE TO THE CALL OF THE NEW AGE 

B\ RAIiIN^R\^\TH TAGORb 


tlio Gi^tt appears in the drama 
oi human histoiy from age to age 
choosing ditfcrcflt lands of birth 
lor many centuries man’s creative manifesta 
tion liad the contmeut of Asia for its stage, 
repealing i mimfold wealth of ciiilization 
Toda^ the luminous expression of the human 
personalitv is in the great contioeots of the 
NSsst. Often we try to dwarf lU reputatiou 
b\ labcUing it as uatcnalistio , but no race 
can build die heights of greatness on the 
quichsanda of un>pirituali(y The pure 
inatcnali'*l is a pare bitbanau drifting in a 
fortuitous world of chance and circanist'ince 
which bolds no abiding pnaciples and cao 
McId DO permanent foundation ScicdUJic 
truths can be won oalv bj those who enn 
give full lalue to them in ardent faith This 
faith IS spiritual, this power of unflinching 
deiotioii to truth The tl e tern nations have 
conquered truth bi spiritual endeavour that 
frees our mind froni all intellectual deIo-,iODs 
and it IS this power which sustains their 
tnuTnpViant position in the world tod:^ 

\\ ith the diminishing vigour of onr 
phi leal bodv its cxpre-aions grow more ithI 
inort inechauical \\ ith the choLing up cf 
the chaimels of her living cllorts and aspira 
tioii the creatiie life of Vsia laugui lietl, dead 
cu torn invaded her daily exi toner, religion 
and art hardened into umhangiug tradition 
that checked all freedom of thought This 


tack of confidence in reason and nght rela* 
tiODship with the world of reality is material* 
I'tic It IS this which reduces man to slavery 
and destitution 

On the other hand, the signs of immiDeut 
danger which appear today in the Mestem 
civuizatiou ore due to the same reason 
Scientihc intelJigeuce and power have made 
It cnaaterful, neb in certain gifts of truth 
But when the relationship between man and 
truth IS contaminated then truth itself comes 
rouod and tales reienge. Europe has mido 
science the vehicle of her weed and has hurt 
the \crv <ipint of science wich is disuitcrestcd 
md high above all clamour of profit hunting 
\\ ben excess of paseion in any form becomes 
the principal motive power in man s nature 
then he is wire-pullod by it like a mechamcal 
doU and la powerless to check his blind 
movements even when urged by rea on Such 
ancoatrollable convulsive spaoras of greed or 
of anger, of jeoloQoy or of suspicion are truly 
matcnalisUc, how ev er intelligent may be their 
method and mcan« The reason of this 
degradation is not ui the use of machuiery 
itself, it lies in spiritual lacunae, ui emergence 
of primitive barbansm in some civilircd form. 
llheu 4 free lunatic hurt, himself, then it is 
not the external freodora which is the caus>a 
of his hurt but lunaev itself, and if he u 
a skilful one hi-> daager is all the more 
fatal 


ON TCMPLb STEPS IN D\LI 
B> 1> k. Dc \«rnan 



ASU s RI>Sl‘ONSl ro THl C^LT OI Till NEW VGl 


from tioao of slumberous imctiou and di'i 
belief lu one s inmr power 

^Vhat I sa\ IS that if Vsia is not full> 
awakened then there I'l no deln cranee for 
Europe as well The fatal arrow for Furope 
lies in the wcakne«a of Vsia The hcavr 
load of suspicion, hoatilitj and hatred of un 
truthful diplomacy and spying which Europe 
carries on her back is due to her grabbing for 
pieces and portions of the weak Vsiabc con 
tineiit. Rapidly grows the weight of her war 
armaments having spread her marls of 
business far and wide todaj at last in an 
unfathomable sea of wealth her penura be- 
comes evident 

Once I went out to eastern Vsia to a%ol 
come there the birth of the new spirit of 
humanity Then in the easternmost sk) of 
\sin was fluttcrijig the triumphant banner of 
Japan, encouraging now hope in the heart of 
\«la. I experienced jo) yet my mind was 
deeply disturbed I realized that (hough 
Japan by mastering European science had 
found her national safetv she at the same 
tune had introduced for her future an element 
of gr\\ 0 danger that is sure to demoralize her 
international relationship Fn Japan s blood 
baa entered the poison of unpenahstn from 
the AV cst , and her neighbours are wrought 
to a state of agonircu apprehension In 
bistor) the favo irablo wind does not always 
blow in one direction That day i» certain 
to come when the debts due to the weak will 
have to be paid up to the la«t pennr Tapan 
in her relation to others has not learnt the art 
of ciailizatiOD, which heals and unites she has 
trained her hands under Europe in the science 
that inflicts wounds with elheicnc) Tins 
fatal cleverness will not «pare the hand that 
wields it when the tunc comes at last 

The calamity to which I refer is tragic 
not merely bccau e of its pohtical con^e- 
lucnces but for it> cruel destruction of 
human po sibihtiC'C. If the new age has 
lodeed ooiuc to t«ia then let Asia pve \oiee 
to it in her own special idiom of civdiratiou 
If in lead of that cho imitates the roar of 
Europe, even if it be a hon « roar aet it wall 
ound pitifully unreal 

However, it cannot be ignored that the 
East IS growing re tlesslv coincioiia of her 
own destinv which «he is determined to «aae 


from Cstcrii encroachment lust when 
Turkey was about to collapse there appeared 
Kcmal Pasha It was a fateful moment 
The patched up parts of the Turkish F mpire 
had been rent asunder by the impact of the 
world war, but this had indeed been a bless 
mg m disguiac Under the guidance of a 
masterful personality it now became possible 
to establish securely on a normal basis and in 
an efficient modern manner the compact and 
reduced empire within narrower boundaries 
The word Empire means an unnatural 
expan ion of girth gamed bv tying together 
with ropes and strings bodies which are not 
vitallv related to each other AVhcnin evil 
divs these bonds get loosened it becomes 
difficult indeed to save the units of this un 
natural congregation from mutual bufletings 
Turkey freed from the burden of bigncsS 
became rcallr integrated England had then 
planned her downfall bv letting loose Greece 
upon her territory On the political nJaCfonn 
of Fogland sat Lloid Gcoige and Churchill 
m close con«piracy In the European 

Allies mot in conference in England Tlia 
proposal that was then made by Bakir Sami, 
the Turkish representative of Ingon, was a 
wdliDgDOss to curtail a great part of Turkey a 
political claims But Urcocc doggedly stuck 
to her own ambitious plans down to the last 
limit, England supporting her from behind 

Id this time of trouble Turkey made 
alliance with France With Persia and 
Afghanistan too she had a good understand 
ing Id the second part of her treaty with 
Afghanistan we And 

The contracting parties recognuc the 
emancipation of the nations of the East and 
conhnu the fact of their unrestricted freedom, 
their nght to bo independent and to goiem 
tbcniseUcs in whatever manner they them 
selves clioooc 

In the mcantiine continued the war 
between Greece and Turkcv Even now 
Augora r^jcatcdly sent m rain proposals of 
peace to end blood hed At la t all negotia 
tions ended with the defeat of Greece. 
Lndcr the dictatorship of Kemal Paaha was 
inaugurated a new era in the development of 
TurLiah civilizatioii with Angora as capital 
This new Turkei accepted Furopc s lessons 
IQ cfiiciencv adjusting them to her own genius 
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When I \>ab \o\ing, I read wth deep 
pleasure the literature of the Wcat and mj 
acc^uamtance a\ith the miud that has the 
intellectual honesta icvoalcd ba the We&t 
in her science moaed luc to profound aencra 
tion for its great eaponents Todaa through 
tins avorld andc pur«iut of truth in science 
and other high forms ot culture the Eternal 
‘Man fiuds its uiaiufcstation It aras to know 
tins great huinanita, t!\o ever awake spirit 
of Alan that one day I took Icaa c of my home 
for a far aavay pilgrimage to E aroi>e in the 
jear 1912 

That ]ournej I consider to be auspicious 
Bctausc aae are Vsiatio= a {protest against 
Euiope 801 ins to run in our blood bincc the 
time that its pirates of land and sea have 
gone out to exploit the aveaker continents, 
from the nth lontury onward the European 
races hai o urctriea abl\ damaged tlioir owu 
reputation in the East. But coming to Europe 
I lirst discovered that the simple humanity 
of the peoples and the oi^mzed humanity 
of nations do not belong to tlic same category 
Tu'-t as tlie natural body and tlie heavily 
armoured body arc diiFereut lu theur altitude 
and manner the former expressing tlie 
charictcr of life, tlie latter imitating the 
machine I found that there is no diflicultj 
111 accepting the natural man as one’s own 
Flic humanity that is depressed m him is 
attrictive, is worthy of respect I loved him, 
I IniUd him in regard and our fcchiigs were 
reciprocal It is nro good fortune to he 
able to knoyv the Eternal Man amongst 
unknown hum imt) m a foreign country 

But for tliat very reason inj miud was 
troubled It y\ is oby ions to me th it tlic 
peoples’ character in the Went is being 
coil tint!) moulded by their passionati 
poUtiial prcocciipition and i furious competi- 
tion of diplomacy w ith tlioir neighbours , and 
not only mcclunwation in their economic 
yyorld but aUo ui their own mnir intiirc 
w growing fa-t I he -ole fiillibncnt 
of a machine is in achicycmcnt of nsiilt 
whuh in its purs lit of miuiss dtspi-es 
moral compuucti 1119 as foolishly outofplicc. 
Fills I ptet if the Most, darkly distuning is 
iou«tanUy torn d towards \sii tallou-ly 
riycaling to iH lU uutindism its leniencies 
* that are iiiaiiiU f r i vplr it itioii ofviitims 


1 remember, recently in, Iraq a man of eminent 
po-ition asked me, “W hat do j on think of the 
English” I said, ‘"The host of them are 
among tlie best in humanity ” He smihnglv 
asked, “What about the next bcot I rcmaiu- 
ed bilcnt Tlicre yvas a danger of intemperate 
language if I had tried to auswor just then 
lu Vsia the greater part of our business is 
with this next best They are large lu num- 
ber, their lulluencc is yvide, the memory of 
their dealings yvith iis lies deep m the minds 
of multitudco of our people Their human 

dealings are not for us and gradualiv even 

for their own people they are growing rarer 
I c imc back home Soon af tcrivard begin 
the Great War in Europe Then it was 
found tliat tlie A\ estern people were 
!»cience for devastation of the human wor 
The conllagratiou set by it has died doivn, 
but the cuibcis arc still gloyving m hcrccncss 
Never in the iiistorv of hiimaiuty has then, 
been sucli an appalling orgy of evil It is 
this which 1 cill materialism, which 
rise to a moral inertia, that paralyses our wu 
and lutciligcncc even when yve irc aivaro ol 
the fatal danger that threatens us 

In the meantime hfe m Vsia has bicomo 
rcstlcss and self a‘.5ertiv c Ihc reason is, m 
spite of the unicmitting pressure of Europe 
slie has completely lost her true hold u^u 
Vsiasnnnd Once even yy hen being csploi* 
tid and beaten Asia acknowledged Europe 'i*' 
ID cvciv vyay superior to licroclf Today 
from one end to the otlicr of A&i i tbcrc is lUJ 
longer any feeling of re-pcct for Europe, and 
even fear in their mutual dc dings i* 
losing its force It is impossible for Vsia 
today to lower her prestige before Europe, 
because, of the latter s prestige nothing 
remiuis but military broyvbeating Lycn- 
yyhorevyitli i slight smile '•ho is asking, But 
wh it of these who aic llic next best ’ 

Fodiv we irt born it the cud of ui» 
cjKicIi tn tlic history of hamiiiity lArlnps m 
till, dnm i of Europe the scone is being 
changed for the fifth act of the play bigns 
of 111 lyy ikcnitig 111 \sii liiyc slowly spn^d 
fn»m one end of the lion/oii to the oilier 
Huh glow of a nciv dawn ahoy e the cislciu 
moiiutiui ring! s of himiiiiity iv uidcod a 
gr« It M-iou — ills i vision of fnedoii) 1 rce- 
doiu, not only from ixtinial boiida^C'i, but 
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<?ducitiou amongst them ire ncli and \an0U9 
1 have said before in separate context that 
m the vast empire of the Soviets compneing a 
large number of nations and races there la 
nowhere today anj fight or dtacord betireco 
the different cominunitios During the 
irapcnalislic government of the Czar this was 
a matter of dady occurrence The mental 
health which makes it possible to maintain Uie 
purity of human relationships is a product of 
education matured in in itrnosphere of 
freedom. Through the benefita of both 
education and freedom Vsia a humanity toda) 
IS striving to rescue itself from self humilta 
tion and the tjrannj of cucum tmee IIow 
ever intense may the pain and sutTenngof 
this initul stage of our struggle for freedom 
nothing can be more glonous than this effort, 
than Una un^tiatcd self sacrifice for the 
achievement of human dignity Through 
\ la’a freedom tlie freedom of the while 


world will be made safe Let us not forget 
that imperialistic Europe todav is herself 
entangled in the bondige winch she lias 
imposed upon alien peoples who are dragging 
her down with tlicir weight of wretchedness 
When, in 1012, I went to Europe in 
English jioct asked me, 'M b it is it tbit lias 
spccialK brought jou to this country ” 1 
Slid, have come to know the humanity of 
Europe ” The lamp of mind has been lighted 
111 Europe as well as the lamp of life, tlicreforo 
man is not obscuied there. Ins self revelation 
!'• ceaseless and spontaneous The otiicr day 
in Persia also I was asked the «amo question 
I said, ‘I have come to Persia to know the 
tnie Persian ’ I could nei er hope to see 
him if ID that country humanity bad lam 
hidden in intellectual obscunty I knew that 
the lamp 18 alrcidv lit Theiefere, when the 
call came fi om Persn I felt eagerly ready to 
start on mv pilgnmage 


ASIA IN REVOLUTION 

Bv t r ANDREWS 


T he whole of k'la his either parsed or 
still passing through the throes of 
a vast revolution Nothing, perhaps, 
has happened like it, on such a nnivcrsal 
-calc, ill all human historv before For 
this revolution has compassed more than One 
half the human race, and its repercussions 
arc stdl being felt iH over the rest of the 
world The economic depression id Europe 
and Vmcrica has hid an intimate relation to 
thc'^c iMiits which arc happening in India 
aod the I ar East For tiic world has 
suddenly shrunk lu size, owing to the rapidity 
of modem communication, and the rconomic 
crisis lu one hemisphere is felt acutely m 
the other hemisphere in turn The whole 
earth his become one in a physical and 
geographical sense We an., cveiydav, 
conscious of it 

This revolt of \sia has sometimes been 
called the Ri°c of Nationalism’ That 


only, however, a superficial aspect of it, — a 
symptom rather than a root cause Two 
tilings go deeper still (t) There has been an 
almost entire reaction in Asia against 
Euroficao domination (it) there has also 
been the uprising at last of the down trodden 
peasantry of agricultural Asia agaiost age 
long tyranny and oppression 

Not merely in Russia and Siberia, ui 
the North, has there been a pcasauU’ 
revolt including a forfeiture of land, but 
in China todav it is estimated that at 
least one liundrcd million Chinese peasants 
have thrown off the yoke of centuncs 
and organized themselves into incipient 
Soviet Ucpublics In India, also, while things 
have not gone so far as open violence, and 
though even today the mi'cry of the peasant 
remains almost imrolievcd, tliere has been 
a moral awakening and i fearless courage 
which both pomt forward to an epoch making 
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of forces and there ha, come a tmiWc 

deadlock Eaiergeiicv \ 

drastic nature have been decreed hj the A iccroj 
to have the force of law, that in e\ cr> proviucc 
somethin- eauualeut to martial law prevails 
inafreo° countrj, like Great Britain, it is 
mi.o=siblc to conceive of such a sUte of things 
as thi* Private houses can be entcr^ 
•without warrant and private can be 

arreted in the same manner Trials can bo 

conducted in secret and political oflenccs ol 

the li-hto,t character vvaich arc millers of 
con,o"cncc, can receive sentence^ severer even 
than crimes of s Molcnl smi ■>■>1“"= 

Youiia psoplc, idealists and patriots, mm imd 
nonicii, arc arreted and imprisoned in thi- 
manner , . . « . 

Thoac who are then imprisoned, feel (ja,t as 
vou or I should feel in simdar circumstances) 
iiat thev are suffcriug for their counUy 
Therefore, the movement of resuUuce has 
become for more deeply rooted than it wa 
a vear ago The p.assion for nattonali,ai 
has been driven inward and this basin «!<* 
It, inten,it> far greater than it was befoic 
That 18 the situation in India todav, a, 
far as I have been able to outline it in the 
few moments at ni> di«i)D,al The National 
Con-cc.,, with all its failures and short 
commgs i» »tiU the heart and out the care 
and ceutrv, of thi whok national moveiucot 
The auction of all .lucstioi.i for m 
Great Britain is thi, Havt. Wi, or have 
wcuot, the will to peace- ^re we going 
to begin Hgam the war m-ntalitv - Is the 
British Government dotcrmuicd to kill the 
national movement embodied in the ^Co«igrcj>s 
or 18 il read) to make peace with it * 

r.rsonall) I have no auestion at all m 
tho mattir a Cnri,l. in, 1 »•« bouml to 
holdout for pc ICC, whore peace is ofl«c<L 
L"l me cvplain what things arc icrtain 
to hapiKii, if the orduiancis arc continued 
for another «i\ month,, bojoad their ongmal 
»iv months’ period of emergenev 

(1) Tho-c, who are now callcil Moderates 
and Lberals, will be driven into opposition 
(>) riu. iwlae, when iiMjd in t us 

nuiuuvewvv. will get out of control 

^ (3) Trade with Gnat Britain will -.uDcr 

lime Tim pceple tkem.ilves 

Will refuse to bu> am thing Brill h. 


(4) The evtremc revolutionarv force,, 
■which believe in violence rithcr than non 
Tiolcucc, will get more and more in the 
ascendant. 

(o) Tiie British Gov eminent will be 
driven more and moic to fall back upon the 
Muslim coiu-aunal section and the landlords 
and the pnnee. Tin, will mean cleav ing India 
in twain from top to bottom 

Fuerc then i» the picture, as far a= I can 
sec it in perspective and the times are vet) 
dark indeed M hat make, it all the darker 
still IS the fict that over here m Great Britam 
there has been lowing to manv causC,) an 
utter breakdown m the belief in Mahatma 
Gandhis tnutworthmes, Theic has been 
an evtriotdmarv >pre id of that wrong idea 
ihrongnoiit the world and I am afraid there 
has been Press propaganda to cairy thi, out 
IQ practice The inllueoce of the Press in 
tlicsc diysof panii in Earopo i, lucoacLivablv- 
gre..t,aQd there arc lai^e financial intcrcto 
III the background read) to seize the occasion 
Suh an occavioo came at Rome, and thfr 
fiUc inter icw which was sent all over the 
world from that centre did incalcidablo 
barm Vuvoac whv knew Mahatma Gandhi 
could )udg-> its faUitv in a moment. But 
the harm had alrcadv been done Mahatma 
Giodhi, — the on* inin wuo never told a lie — 
was made out bv this Italian interview to bo 
acttug tteachcrouslv It was a cruel stab m 
the back, bi-causc it wa, done after ho had 
embarked and so the fake intervirw in thi, 
maoucr gaiu“d a whole two days’ ,t.art. 
M hen it was coutridicted b\ Mahatma- 
Gaudhi himsclf at la»t, it had alroadj gamed 
credence in ever) land from that moment, 
thiu's went from bad to wor,e, and todav, 
whde lie is -utUnng m prison, there are 
thou'^ouds deriding and mocking liirn That 
which alwnv, happens with a good man is^ 
happciuog todav with him 1 or it i-j the 
fitc of pnn goodness to be tried m the 
furoaec of atflietiou until the gold is -even 
time, puriheJ b) tire 

Therefore, for him, we mav hope and 
praT, that out of this c\ d, good laav come 
Bat for our elves wc miiit be up and doing, 
here in Great Bntiiu, 1< st the <Lvre in a 
cruel wroag that is being done, mt only 
to Mahatma Gandhi inJ hi, follower', but to 
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change of attitude aoiong the poor in the 
future The Indian peasant a\iU no longer 
he beaten down into an abject sunender 
He IS learning to a^ ert himself and to 
combine in doing «o as he has nexerhad 
the chance of doing before 

In the Near East of Pern Iraij and 
Turkc},as well ae m the Far Fast of Jap id, 
thercxolt has not xot i cached the peasants 
in such a mass form as cl owhere But 
there arc clear 'igns that theie also the 
iwakoning lia alrcadi begun and cannot be 
much longer delaxed 

Before I go on to explain what is happeoing 
in India, let me speak for a moment about 
China It IS siifTenng a- no nation has 
sulFcrcd 01 cmild suffer for its numbers 
arc uicicdibh gnat It is estimated that 
two miljion peiplc in all, pcn«hod and sistj 
million lost o\i.rx thing thci had m U»c world, 
«axc bare life itself oxiing to the floods of 
the "iangtsc Kiang and lellow Rivers and 
their tributaries ^gaiu, in the present jear. 
It «ccnicd almost impossible to build up 
aiieiv the dvkcs before the next flood came 
down Oulj b\ the barest margin of time 
was this accomplished Owing to their 
untold mi«cno* whole proxincss have cast 
ofl the central rule of the Isanking Oovern- 
incnt, and as, I have jii«t related, they arc now 
m revolt Thev have joined the Soviet 
Ucpiibhcs in a mass revolution bom of 
vlecpair and miser) 

In Indii, thoie has happened an all 
important event which has distingui«ihed 
that countrv from all others The revolt 
against 1 iiropo, on behalf of the peasant^. 
Ins been earned on without blood-ihcd under 
the leader hip of one of the saintlicst fgurcs 
liiownm luiitim Instor), Alihatma Gandhi 
He has been the rue prophet aud in^ipircr, 
who has rou cd the ludi m masses as thev 
have never been >.tirrcd bcfoic \nd in 
doing ^o, he has succc««fiilly tried to 
keep the rr\olutioinn movement entirelv 
peitcful at the verj time that it is atlemptinj: 
to throw oil the )okc and become free Thus 
ludi villa stood before the world, in sheer 
moraUtrcngth, as no other couiilrv has ever 
dom lcbrc seeking to win her freedom, not 
bv the svvord. but bv sutlcnng Lven though 
«it uled has been blurred and marred bv 


internal conflict, its imivcr al appeal to 
non violence bv means of tens of thousand , 
both men and women, suffering jovfulh 
impnsonmcut, has bad such a response 
throughout the whole of India, that it inaj 
well be regarded as in the end invincible It 
has also stirred the conscience of the whole 
world 

Among tlie peasant risings in India, one 
of the most remarkable has been that m the 
Bardoli diatnct of Gujirat iii V cstern India 
Underthe heroic leadership of Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel tlie excessive laud tax was resisted 
by corporate action aud a settlement at last 
was reached in the peasants’ favour Tins 
was probably the first time for many ccotuiics 
that such a complete victorj for the peasants 
had happened in village India, and the 
villagers in ever) other province took note 
of the fact and realized at last their power 
of collective action Nearly ajear ago, the 
peasants id the United Provinces were able 
to obtain a verj largo remission of tlic land 
tax in a similar iinDuer It is true, that the 
Congress leadership, winch had been their 
main support hitherto both m organization 
and feclf defence, has been taken from them 
for a time but thej have learnt the powerof 
resistance bj peaceful means, and they aio 
not hkciy to follow China and Rne&ia b) 
resorting to violent methods I or in India, as 
I have said, this moral appcil of non violence 
which we call llinnsa, is lemarkablj ttroug 
It goes back to Buddhist and even to 
prc-Biiddhist times and it gives strength and 
beauty and light to troubled India todav, is d 
stands out before all the world vnth it-? vast 
sorrows and tragic disappointments 

The re ponsibilit), which Grcit Biitain 
iusi ts on taking for Indian affairs against 
the will of the m ijonty of the Indian people, 
is indeed tremendons I'or India is thousands 
of miles awa) fioin Gicat Britain and her 
civiliratiou 18 dilFerent. GriatBntnm is 'till 
holding to the aj pcnl of conipicst m a po t- 
war ago when <uich appe ils liav c lo«t all their 
logical meaning among civilized men and 
wninpii Tet Iran) in Great Britain are 
irrogant enough to f i), that thc) alone cm 
rule over Iiiiln, though thev have never fcca 
It or known it 

"Vow at thi' mnineut, owing to this clash 
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Orleans — a cit) still further boutli and a great 
sla\ c marlwct. This was a common occurrence 
iQ the trathc between these two cities, but it 
svas the first time that Gammon had witnessed 
-uch a thing and it burned itself into Ins 
consciousness His siib»e<iueut editorial 
dcaiinciation was bo seicrc, that both a 
cnminal and a civil suit wore brought against 
him Tried in a pro slavery citv bv a pro- 
slavcrj judge and jurj, conviction was a 
foregone conclusion He was fined, also 
sentenced to imprisonment But that a man 
should be condemned and punished for merely 
expressing an opinion, for simplv speahing on 
behalf of freedom and against oppic sion, 
aroused widespread feeling and protest 
throughout the country, and considerable 
sympathy for Ganason was expressed He 
irent to prison, but remained there only forty 
mno ihay», a wcaliliy New York merchant and 
philanthropist voluntccnog to nay the fine 
This experience corfirmoa Garnson m 
his determination to give his life with every 
energy of body aodmiad, to the work of 
wiping the stain of slavciy from evciy 'stale 
m the Union One of his biographers writes 
'Ibis yoani, Kjusht of Fmcloni in all the ferfonr 
oC iQgenaoua youth nilh bis 11 ble open before 
him solemnly coosccradai himself to (b« last of 
klclircnok ine slates ftam tbwr bon<k$» and b s 
ec untry from her creatost enme and cur>e tnd 
the eoas<io isncas of a purpose so h jji andcrtalcn 
in bumble dmmlence upoo Cod and Irois an 
lotense sympatby with an oppressed an<I ouilancd 
tiu« f;ate him something of the maiesly of a 
proi bet, which men of hindred spirit were auick to 
uisccm and could aetcr forget. 

Fven from his cell in the Baltimore jail, 
he sent a letter arraigning both the arbitrary 
conduct of the Court, and the Law as well 

"Is it be a'bcd suppewed by Julge Knee |thc 
iad;e who sentenced him] abat bis frowos ran 
iDtimidate me or his entenee stille my TOwe on (he 
sabjecr of opjvw xeif IJc dues not koenr me "v 
Ion? as |;ooa ProrideDce tuves me slrcoinfa and 
inttlleet 1 will not cease to declare that the 
existencL of slavery in (his country is a foul 
St pn>Ach )£> ibe IrPi rjtesjo name irrJV 

1 hesilate to proclaim the guilt of kuhiappeTs 
slavery abettors and slave-owners wherever they 
■say resile or however high they may l« exallu 
I nm only in tl e alptiahci of my task litoc shall 
perfect a ii-efiil work. It is loj 'hamc (hst I bare 
doi o so 1 ttle f r the iieople of colour y«* before 
C 0<l I ftxl humbled that my feelings are so cold 
and ray language so weak, k free whits vi tun 
mu t be sacnTi ot to open (be eyes of tli. natioo 
and to show the tyranny of our laws I expect 
an I am willing to be |«rsecutuJ impnsc4ied and 


bomiif for adiocatiiip the ngfals of my coloured 
(oantmiu.n and I should deserve t > be a slate 
iDjBclt if I shrank from that danger 

This was tliD spirit in which William 
Uoyd Garnsen began his forty jears of toil 
in the anti slav erj cause This was the spirit 
of that whole dcvoteil baud of anti-shivcry 
men and women who, as the jears went on, 
gathered to his support Such a spirit, with 
nght and justice on its side, could not fait to 
tnumph in tlic cud, even though ill of eirth 
and bell were opposed 

II 

Surprise his sometimes been expressed 
that so late as the middle of the nineteenth 
centun, any civilized and enlightened people 
—as Americans claimed to be — should have 
sought to retain so iniquitous an institution as 
that of huoiin slaiery 

\s 1 matter of fact, human bondage, 
slarcrv lu some fonn, is as oM as historr anJ 
as widespread aa the world itself The 
culture of indent Greece and Rome and other 
countncu wis based on the assumption that 
slivcrv was nght and good This, however, 
was not in barmonv with tho feebng and 
teaching of the very best and highest mmds 
IQ the world even in ancient times Certainly 
it was not in birmony with tho teachings of 
Buddha in India or Jesus to Palestine Buddiia 
taught human brotherhood, which is utterly 
incompatible with sliverj in iny form or with 
holding any cla«s of human beings in any 
kind of dcgndation Jcsus also taught 
huniiii brotlicrhood He said, “'fhe 
Kingdom of Heaven is m all' ‘the last 
shill be first’ God hath cho«en the 
weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty’, 'the greatest among jou IS ho who 
serves.” But in the tuae of Garnson many 
Anicncans, calling themselves Christians, 
strangely forgot these teachings They 
opposed ind to sdeacc the aita n ho 

preichcd them 

Orgatured ChnsUanitj, as such, has not 
yet accomplished much toward the abolition 
of huiDan bondage lujwhcio in the world, 
whether political bondage, social bondige, 
induMna! bondage or intcHcctiial and spin 
t<u] boodi„e The same is Ini'* of most 
other estiblishcd religions Tins is all wrong 
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thc^hole nation'll luoiement of India mnj 
throug\i our negligence rest at Hiat upon 
our elves We must see to it, that vre do 
not share that guilt 


Siibstante of an allies delncicil loan 
amheme of Uniiei'ntij men ami nnuien nl 
Cambiilje, flv Monmaii ed l»[ the pealrr 
hiui<tclf 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 

Bo J T SUNDERLVND 

T la in«pinug to sec standing at the head also faded to engage hvs uitcreBt, and when 
J of one of the moat prominent penodicals he was about eighteen he secured emplojnient 
of India the following words of iii a printing office Tins work proved more 


G irriaon 

I III I be har h us truth and as unconiprO 
miang as jusucc \ am in enmcsi I mil not 
rquiwate I will not excuse I will not retreat a 
( a^lo luch and I v 11 bo h<.aTd 
This histone utterance of th© great 
Vmcnenn liberator inaj well be taken as a 
motto b) the people of India m their great 
and )ust struggle for national freedom 

VdUavn Liojd Garrison was born m 1801 
m Ma achusettB a State { lu the nortliern 
part of the American Union ) wltich bad 
already abolished slasera Before he was 
tncnt\ years old, he had entered upon his 
atiti«la%crj work, which covered more tlian 
fortj jcars — until indeed the need for it 
ceased witli the Emancipation Proclamation of 
I iiicoln 111 lb03 

Never did soldier set out upon a cinipaign 
tint appeared more hopeless than scemi^ tho 
mil «!Uvcrj tauee in \mcric.i when Gamson 
enlisted in iL Never wen mv inciWe courage, 
mijiclding pcr«.cverincc, tireltNS toil, more 
s.plcndidU successful at la^L 

In ilmost ever) aspect Oamson's 
career is worthy of stud) b) all who battle 
for human fnedom and human progres* the 
world n\tr 

I 

Uis pareult were poor uid Uiroughout his 
inuih ho cxpincnctd ininj Innl hips. U 
trn, he was apprenticed t > i shoe maker Not 
likii g ihis kill I of work three je irs later he. 
W3H aj prenliceJ to a cabinet m iker But tins 


congenial Though his education w-is ver) 
limited, he had, by diligence and economy 
of his time, contrived to read many ol the 
best books, and had made himself familiar 
witb the oiitstADding chancters and events of 
histor) 

He soon began to ooiitributi, articles of 
Ills own to the paper wlioso tjpo ho was 
setting, without, howcv er, discloauig thcif 
authorship but these mot with such pubho 
favour as to suggext that his hfe-work had 
been found at last 

Garrison had somewhat brief connection- 
with several different papers, first as contn 
bntor and later as editor His real anti shvtr) 
work begin, however, with his going to 
Baltimore, one of the largo cities of Uio tjouth 
as assistant editor of a piper published bv 
Benjamin Lund), i writer and lecturer who 
had for years laboured with grcitoiierg) aiiu 
devotion to infiucnce public sculimcut. 
title of this paper was rhe (teiiiiii of I iinei- 
'sal Fiuancijiation 

III this new field Garrison, whose life imti' 
then had been "pent in the non slavcholdn'f^ 
North, was at once brought into clo^e pcn>onu 
contact with the slaver) of the South ui man' 
of its luOst Tcvoltmg a«pccts The inter ^tato 
slaie trade, of which Baltimoro w is an 
ini{>ort,int centre, particular)) sliockod hum 
and an incident in connection witli this called 
out hie stcnic-*! rebuke flic capt-iin of a 
VC ocl (which Gamson was appallcvl to harii, 
wax owned bv i Mas»achii>ctts man) took a 
cirgo of slaves from niltiiuon to New 
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Orleans — a cits still further bouth and •» great 
slas e market fins was a common occurrcncQ 
tn the traHiC between these two cities, but it 
was the first time that Gammon had witnessed 
such a thing and it burned it clf into hia 
coo'Ciousness His subsc<picnt editonil 
denunciation was go sc\cre, that both a 
crimiual and a civil suit averc brought again t 
him Tncd in a j>ro*'lavcry citj bv a pro- 
«Iaverj )udge and jiirj, conviction was a 
foregone conclnsion He waa tincd, also 
sentenced to imprisonment But that a man 


boand for adioc&tmc the righls of ray roloucul 
coontninen and I «uouIil deserve 1 1 be a slave 
[Dvsclf if I sbruvt from that danger 
fhis was the spint in which U tlliam 
UotdGamson began his fort) )eara of toil 
ui the auti slaacr) cause This was the npuit 
of that whole devoted band of anti shier) 
men and women who, as Uic )ear3 went on, 
gatbered to his support Such a spirit, with 
right and justice on its side, could not fad to 
tnuinph in the cud, even though all of earth 
nod hell were opposed 


‘-hould be coudemued and punished for merclv 
expressing an opinion for simplv speaking on 
behalf of freedom and against oppression, 
aroused wide prcid feeling and protest 
throughout the countr) and coDsiderabie 
sjmpathy for Gamson was expressed He 
went to prison, but remained there ouly fort) 
nine '!*)>, a wealthv New York lucrchaot and 
phdanthropi t volunteering to pay the fine 
This experience corfirmeu Gamson in 
his (Ictcmiiaation to give his life with every 
energy of bod) and mind, to tiie work of 
wiping the stain of slavcty from every "^tate 
in the Union. One of his biographers writes 
'Tbu jouaf, hRi^bt of Fnaloro in ill the terro ir 
of mi^eniious ;outb aicb his bibl« open Iwfore 
turn (olemni) coasccntol himMU to the task of 
dUirenntr tne slsres from ibcir bondage aihI his 
coviotty {(oni her neatest enme and curse And 
tbe coa<cniu«nc*is of s purpose M b ,;b oodertsien 
in bumble dependence upon Ood and (roin an 
uvlcnse sjmpatby with an oppressed and oulUwed 
race iiave him somethin!; of the msjesty of e 

n het which men of kindred spirit were quick to 
;ra and could never forced 
Even from his cell in tlie Baltimore jaj, 
he sent a letter arraigning both the arbitrary 
conduct of the Court, and the Law as well 

U It he asked supposed by Jnl^'e 1 nee [the 
mdse who tentmeed him] Xhst bis frowns ran 
intimidate me or his sentence iliHe mv sore on tlw 
subject of oppress on f Ue does not know me so 
lone as imi’d Providence pres me stiUiFth and 
uiteUot 1 will not cease to declare that the 
existenci. of slavery m It is couolry is a fool 
reproach to the tmcriran name tier viill 
J hesitate to proclaim the guiJt of kuJiupfierB, 
“iavery abottora and slave-oniers ahercver they 
raaj reside or however hicli they may !« exalleiL 
I am only in the alplialxt of my task, line shall 
perfect a u>eful work It is my shame that 1 bare 
dine so I ttle f r ibe {leofJo of colour yia befim 
(jod 1 fed humbled that my leebnes an. so cold 
and my lanfmage so weak V free white vict m 
mu t be aacniir^ to open the eyes of tl e Datwa 
and to show the tyranny of our laws. I ex|«ct 
an i am wiltin? lo be jcrseri in] impnjoaaJ and 


Nurprisc has sometimes been expressed 
that sa late as the middle of the nineteenth 
ccotnrv any civilired and enlightened people 
— as kmcneans claimed to be — should have 
sought to retain so loiquitous an lOstitution as 
that of hiimin “Jarcty 

\« a matter of fact, human bondage, 
slavery lo some form, is as old as history and 
as widespread as the world itself The 
culture of ancient Greece and Rome and other 
countnc' was based on tlie assumptiou that 
slavcrv wa«. nglit and good This, however, 
was not in harmon) with tbo feeling and 
Icachiog of the very best and highest minds 
lo the world even in ancient tunes Certainly 
It was oot 10 barmony with the teaeJungs of 
Buddha lo India or Jesus in Palestine Buddha 
taught human brotherhood, which is utterly 
incompatible with slavery in any form or with 
holding any cla^s of human beings in an) 
kind of degradation Je»us also taught 
humaa brotherhood Ho said, “The 
Ivingdotn of Heaven is in all ‘ the last 
shall be first' ‘ God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the 

mighty ‘the greatest among )ou IS he who 

serves" But in the tune of Garrison manv 
\mcncans. calling thera,olvcs Christians 
strangely forgot these teachings The’ 
oppo«odand tried to silence the man ul 
preached them 

Organired ChnstianiU, as such t 
)ct accomplished much toward ihn^ t!^i 

industrial bondage, or lutellort.ini , 
tual bondage The same is' 
other established rtlunonc 'n. 

^ ^ Ihuisallwron-v 
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Religion ouglit to be a great liberator , not an 
enslaver It ought to be in sympathy with 
freedom, with enlightenment, with progress, — 
not a hinderer of the world’s adi aocc The 
■world, must ha% e better religions Not onlj 
Chnstianitj but ei ery religion must be 
reformed and pin fied all must be pui^cd of 
their tyrannical and oppressive teachings, 
their superstitions their outgrown elements, 
their lifdcBS forms, their low conceptions 
of God and their imperfect morality 

One wonders that an institution so cruel 
and so evil as human slavery has been allowed 
to continue m the world so long In its 
worst forms it seems to have persisted 
longer in Europe and America than among 
the leading nations of Asn During what 
are known a« the Middle Ages in Europe 
chaltel-slaa cry pas'^cd into the modified form 
of serfdom, winch persisted in France until 
the Revolution of 1789 m Germany until 
well into tlio nineteenth centurj , and m 
Russia until about 18f0 

Negro alaverj was introduced into 
America by the Spanish and Portuguese, the 
di'covercrs and first exploiters of the country, 
whoso supeme desire was to obtain wealth 
At firBt they compelled tho native Americans 
(the ‘ Red meu”) to work in tho mines but 
they died m such great numberb under tho 
bardshiships and cruelties inflicted on them 
by their European masters, that their employ- 
ment proved neither practw;a.blc nor pro- 
fitable It was then that the hardier naUves 
of Africa were imported and what is known 
as the slave-trade began — that is, the 
forcible capture and transportation of Africans 
to kraeiaca — a tcmblo traffic in which 
England and other European countnes joined 
and which continued down to and into tho 
nineteenth centuiy 

In practicall) all of the thirteen colonics 
which revolted against Great Britain in 1176 
(and later formed tho United States) slavery 
existed and was legally recognized There 
w IS, however, cv cn then some opposition to 
its Bpread, and George Bnshmgton, in his 
will, ordered tho emancipation of all slaves 
who belonged to him Ncarh all the other 
rciolntionarj leaders — Erankhn, Tohn \dams, 
Tliomas Jetfer on, Alexander Hamilton, 
Patrick Ilcnrj — looked upon s!avcr> as an 


evil and desired its abcditionu In the eon- 
vcntioii which drafted the Cbnstitutioo for 
tho new nation, the sentiment was strongly 
against it, and but for the opposition of two 
of the Southern States (Sou-th Carolina and 
Georgia) it would probably have been done- 
away with at this time 

Gradually it was found in the Northern 
States, with their long, hard winters, that 
African labour was not profitable , the negro 
thrived only in a warm dimate For this 
aud other reasons, slavery was given up m 
these States In the Southern States, 
however, it continued , aud even m the 
North there were individual men who continu- 
ed to own slave-trading vessels on the &<»» 
and shares in slave-worked plantations in the 
South 


III 


Garribon did not jemain long in Baltimore 
lie soon became convinced that a Northern 
rather than a Soutliern city was tho proper 
place from which to carry on a successful 
propaganda against slavery Tho maSb of 
the people m Sio North were better educated 
aud more intelligent than tho majority in tho 
South , free discussion would find a better 
soil m the North where now ideas were niort 
hospitably received , at that time Boston was 
regarded as the literary centre of the country, 
whence new ideas could more readily be dis- 
seminated 

So Garrison determined at whatever 
hazard, to raise tlie standard of freedom m 
Boston, within sight of Bunker HilJ, m the 
very birthplace of American liberty 

Here, witliout delay, ho established a ueu 
jiaper called The Lihaaloi beginning without 
a single subsenber Say s one of Ins early 
co-workers 


For a jear and a half he and his j urtncr Isaac 
knap] were comp lied by their novcrti to 
at night on tho lioor of the r printing o Bee (wiueu 
llamson Gray Otis then major of Boston, lo a 
letter to the raijor of a Southern city called 
obscare hole ) and to subsist on bread and tuilb 
cftkcs and fniit. obtained from a neighbouring shop 
Many times did I see Mr tiamson and his 
lartncr busy at tjTM! setting or m wotkiiKOil 
ibetr paper on a hand iircss a negro lioy i“' ’f 
only vuiblc auxiliary But they nerer com] lainfO 
nor were they for a moment discouraged 
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One of our j>octs* lias dc cnbcd the 
cituatioa in very graphic language 
~U IS Ute ui the eiecing. 

In a <Iiiig> Lttlc aUic room I y the feeble light of 
a lamp a ^oung wothman of resolute aiui 
engaging coonUnanee is ><itiDg op type for 
the tirst QUBihcr of lua journal 
Vb o 1<1 huhtoned hand press stands bcsido him 
the Boot n bespatter^ eriiit pnoters tnt 
The type >> second hand and rrorn (he paper 
was bought on credit the rent is unpaid the 
youthful c<litor has nathcr money nor in 
duenec nor Incnd^ nor aa yet a l^lnBle 
sobsenhec. 

\t his elbow lus supper awaits faint— a loaf of 
broad and a {dasS of milk, the only food he- 
can adbrd (o tny 

W ben be has finished his day s work be will sleep 
there on the floor in the eornci 
The world outside is thinking of rrestdenia and 
senates and UucUons. 

Lost on talie trails it reeks not that in that 
harnhle chamber u> being enacted much of the 
contcmporaiT history of mankind 
It has tuU to learn that it must look id lowly 
maogers for the promue of the new day 
The young printer emUoa coorideoiiy as he gom 
00 with his work 

Here ace the words which he u fociDUig at the 
case 

'Tho standard of emancipation is now unfurled 
Let all the enemies of the persecuted bhtoks 
trembla 

1 will be as harsh as troth and as uneompromisma 
as justice. 

I am u caraest. 

I will not equivocate. 

1 Hill not excuse. 

I will not rrireat a smgle inch. 

Vnd I tti/i It htan! 

losCenty will bear testimony that 1 Was ni-ht. 

Vor thirty long years he bc^ this slandsM alolL 
Ifohbod (y the people, impneoncd by the Mate 
cast out by the churches 

Dogged by kiduariwru and assassins a price set 
upon his head, despised hated and reviled 
The wealth leaning and religion of (he land 
e<)>cciaUy bitter against him 
He presses onsaid onmovod 

'^ming all compcoinise deaf to every euggestion 
of extcDoalioD L hits bis voice like thunder 
aboic all ocher sounds 

I!la.ticg for ever ll e man stealers and bn aiieitois. 
tnd at as be fom-sw from the firnt even in 
his loneliness and want— viciory, eomilcte 
victor) IS his 

la Garrison the truth conquered the simple truth 
that Alan esanot own hu fcDow 


IV 

It IS difEcult for some of us tocl'iT to 
conceive the opposition thnt confronteil 
Gimsoa and bia nork In such a catiao one 
yvoald suppose that at least the churches, the 
clcrg) and the religious leaders of the conunu- 
• Erncvl Crosby 


nitj vsould, bccaii e of their Chn^tian profts- 
8100, ha\c Liken his part and supported lus 
«Sbrts. Here and there some did cojdc 
earnestly to his assistance and defence, but 
these were a small mmonty Vs a tyhole, 
the clergy turned a cold shoulder towards him, 
the churehts closed thcir doors upon his 
desire to lecture on behalf of cmancipition, 
and the religious Tress of the countr) for the 
most part united m an cilort to suppress his 
niess-ige Long afterwards, la referring to 
this tune M (mdell Phillips said “I know 
and you know — >ou older men who can recall 
those days — that when one brave preacher m 
a Boston pulpit uttered a few strong anti' 
-Uverv words bi» venerable father was 
accosted the next morning by a solicitous 
fnciid ‘Colonel you have my sympatliy I 
cannot tell vou how much I pity j-ou ’ ‘V hat/ 
said the brua<iuc old man, hat ts the rcasoa 
for your pity * Well, I bear v our son weut 
crazy at King’s thapel yesterday,’ was the 
reply Such was the state of public seutiment 
that invaoitv was the only excuse that kiad" 
hearted friends could make for such a 
madman ' 

y\ nice one of the bistonang of that time 


« 1 ‘""ueDce an iroiinea OB lie young leader 
I tUthVoa an united to sarcouBd his totuon 
aod oienpiend his iky with a cloud lUek as- 
oight a cloud from which thundered and lightened 
a toaligBily and hats of which men to-efay ean 
on the very blaclncis ef 
'*?*** William Lloyd Garnton wrote m Irtitr*. 
of fire bM immortal words I ttU be htard 
tod he was heard Boston heard him 
The whole rmted States heard him In a 
few years Boston became the centre of a 
mighty anU slavery movement that was felt 
throughout the country 

We shall not understand nor ade/mafelv 
appreciate Garnson if we do not bear in mind 
the personal danger which constantly menac 
ed him, and the sublime screnitv md m, 
Ihnching courage mth which he went throuch 
I. “otahairsbreadtlifrom 

Vjtolho WlCTrf to bo tho BgUt, conocdui; 
oothing to oonciliote hi, foo., leo„„, „„ ,v„rj 

■‘“■'-aod loold bo 

.polcn Though lo parts of tho booth, Slalo 
„ ovcurecorto n f„„ jb, p^^,- 

oBioe, and tho Icgulaturo of Georgia p5,,od 
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qn Act offering a reward of fi\ e tliousand 
doUirs for tlie arrest and con\ iction ot its 
editor, the little printing prc«3 in the Boston 
attic went stcadilj on Gairison’s fnends 
weie 111 constant auxiet> because of the flood 
of anon>nio\is letters from the South that 
came to him throatoning him with Molcnce 
and death Ent he stcadiK refused their 
ad\iccto caire am ivcapon for lus defence 
\gaiii and ajjain meetings where he >va3 
among the speakers wore mobbed and broken 
up At a meeting of the Boston Anti slaaerj 
Socaclj in 1835, he was dragged through the 
streets with a rope around his neck, and 
finall} locked in jail to protect him from the 
furj of the crowd \ud it should be distinct* 
ly noted tliat the mob of men who were 
responsible for this outrage, personaUt taking 
pirtin this brutahtv were among the most 
influential and ‘respectable of the people of 
Boston Garrison himself wrote on the iralU 
of the jail where he was confined 

Wilbacn Llo}d Oarii«oi> was put in this cell 
hlnnda; atteraoon Oct 21 to protect him 

{ram the furj of a respectable and lofiucntial mob 
who sou-bt to destroy him for prcachms the 
doclruic that all men are created eaual and that 
all oppression is odious la the »ipht of sod 
Those wore indeed times that tried men s 
souls Onl) men with a>alls of iron and wiUi 
a mighty faith in the justice of their cau'sc 
could have ondured all that Gamson and his 
colleagues endured 

V 

Garrison aras a thorough pacifist Ho dul 
not believe in war for ana purpo e, under any 
circumstancca He did not believe that the 
lause of right and justice could c\cr be 
auarnceff aioicncc aiiu’ fliboUsiicif i5ut 
he fou,^ht coungcoiisla and unllinchingl} aaitli 
the aveapons of reason and moral appeal He 
was of the same «pint as 'Mahitma Oandbi 
who sias 

\\ c must ha\ p i o 1 toodsho) W 1 1 asv a nLht 
to our tilictty It i« thanr (o us titan life. \\e 
Hill Hill It or HQ Hill die But hc hiII do no 
Hni); \\e mil i ot till arc hiII not barm our 
orirc-Mur ate mil not cren late thim Ilut ho 
Hill not co-ojicnto mth ihcni iii any way in tlmr 
Hotk of tjraiiny and nroiia in (hiir rrorLif 
rarraii c on an uuiiut ( otcniincnt in tfaia country 
nhi U lo•^A not iKhig to thim Ti ne a»iH compA 
thrin to Mrc us our rnht* and our fmalom 'Non 
Tiol n't < >1 our luuidtra not niroii ncak aubu ihsiod 
loth.* Hill of the cTil do<r It meant ^uttin^. oiei> 


whole soul a..,auist the anil of the unjust tyrant 
^orkitii, under this law it is possible for a stiijile 
individual to defy the might of an unjUot empire. 

VI 

Of couriic, there had been aiiti slaa cry 
scntimcut in the country , ca cn in the South, 
before Garrison and Lundj started thoir 
craaide Early iii the nineteenth century, 
a large number of Qiiakcro had become 
conviuccd that the possession of slaves avas 
mcompatiblc with their religion, and had 
freed all their negroes, giving tlicm enough 
land to support themselves, or cmploaing 
them at a wage But such efforts were 
sporadic, and as the South greav m evteut aud 
her wealth increased through the sla' e labour 
on her plantations, tJio general feeling of 
hostility toward suggestions of the loss of 
this source of power, rapidly increased Alsoj 
Northern seaboard cities averc largely 
depcndcut on Southern trade for Ihcir 
couiracrcial prosperity, and in theu: oavn 
interests icscnlcd anything that might aUciwito 
Soulhcin CO operation Economic interests 
had giadually asserted themoelves as tlio 
dominant factor in the situation and 
slavery sentiment seemed to ''ilt and 
disappear before this aggressive power 

About the timo that Garrison began his 
work, tlicre was a movement set on foot 
called the "Colonization Scheme” The object 
vfthis was tlic transportation of ncgroc«, 
includiug all emancipated slaves, to a trict 
of territory purchased in Vfnea for their 
settlement This scheme was approved bi 
some of the Southern slave-owncis, and 
many philanthropic people in the North 
reganfcif it as a sort of mirff, motlcneivc’ 
movement towards general cmaucipation 
But Garrison soon saw tint its real 
tendency was rithcr to support the institution 
of tliattcl Hli\crj, for by me ins of this 
scheme persons or classes that si ivo-liolders 
found disadvantageous or unprolitablc could 
be shipped over-svas under tins cover of 
philanthropic intont, thus leav ing the slu'*-* 
holders unhampered in tin ir aiitlioritv over 
nc,;fro hvc«, and stciire and iin jncstionid in 
ihiir power over the ract as a whole 

OUicr coiiipromiBC scliLuies were devi‘»-d 
— ‘.chenii.s for bringing about cuumipafioii 
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gr\i.lua[l\, b) sta^; , jironii mg freedom to 
the sUvc» »oi f(iiue But Gam»on was 
uoalterablj oppo eil to all such tuakft,hift«, 
delat » anil compronuse® Ho «aw that tlie\ 
meant nothing good to the slaros that fift* 
^c•l^s of them ^*ouId leare the sla\es ]U»t a» 
i5raj)» w bondage a« e\er, the wuhed inslitu 
tiOD of sHverv juat as strougU rooted in the 
nation as ever 


^ II 

\s soon as poeaiblo, Garrison fonned an 
as ociatiQii called “The New England \nti 
Slaver) Society,’ on the ba is of ‘^maicdiate 
and unconditional emancipation 

This association at ome i« wed a 
manifesto tahing its tand upon the Golden 
Rule— "Ml thioga wliatsoeaer \e would that 
men “hould, do to \ou do ae oven to to 
them’ and the «cnpturc “God hath made 
of one blood all the nations of uicu to dwell 
upon the face of the earth and also that 
«entCQce from the American fteclaration 
of Independence — \U men arc endowed 
by their creator with certain inalienable 
nghU, among which arc life libcrt) and the 
pursuit of happiness. ’ c believe vud 
this manifesto, "that slaver) is an evil «oi 
\ thief found in po sc«Bion of stolen propertt 
19 rc<)\uKd to relinquish it » i le liaMj The 
slav Q-holdcr and the man stealer are tn 
unlawful po session of the sons and daughters 
of \friC3. The) hould i/i« e bflti/j set them 
free Eien pnncipk which proies sJsun 
unju I, an cmI and a curse, cquallj demons 
trates the dutv of immediate emancipation 

V httli more tl an a vear after the 
orgauwation of this "Stn I ngland *'ocictv, 
a similar aBSociatiou was forme f in ^ew 
“i ork, and from this on the work *i read 
Bithiii nine scars of the < »tjWi hinent of 
The LiUiator in that duigj little Bo ton attic, 
there were uoarl) two thou and anti laacrv 
organizations in tic Lnited ‘state , with a 
inembcr-hip of iioarU ’00,000 men and 
women 

itli the election of Moraham Lincoln 
to the i’rc idtiics in l^O0 Gam on s mQm[ h 
came "somi. of the mo t radic il abobtioni ts 
— doubtlc s Gamson among the number — 
had not a oted for him but for a man on a 
separate, anlisliverv tickn But though 


ho had refused to vote for the political 
partv who c ticket had carried Lincoln’s 
name, Garnaoa s years of work had none 
the less contributed more perhaps than aiiv 
other one factor in the counlr), to the 
crcatiou of the public sentiment that put 
Ltticolii into power nt that crucial tune 
Garrison i.tood aloof from all political 
parties but his work was sO foiceful and 
fcatless that Its influence was felt iii ever) 
part of the country s life ev en by the 
forcc-% that oppo cd him In sea on and 
oat of season lie laid the great principles of 
hninan jii tice and I uman hberti upon the 
consciences of the people of kmcnea 
Podav wc can see tliat without his work 
thcr would havo ari«en no Abolition Pirtj, 
aud probablv no Rcjmblican Party either, 
the nevy t mtones of the South and AN est 
would not hive been rescued from the 
bhght of Slav on aud th Proclamation of 
Eniancipaiion would probably have been 
toil' d< laved 


Mil 


It should be uoted in this instance as lu 
all similar social inoycments that while the 
cmaiicipatioii of the 'Negroes for tho time 
being matenallv impoverished the aoiith let 
at the same tunc it lifted a gre it miasma of 
inertia from that whole section of tlio couotrv, 
ai d majority of thinking people in the South 
are todav glad that slaver) is a thing of the 


In all human bondage in all injustice the 
moral degradation of the oppressor is mcvit 
able The oppressed ma\ perhaps preserve 
his honour «elf re pect independence of spirit 
but the fate of tfie t)rant 13 sealed The 
sUvcc) of mind under which the «lave- 
oirners of the South laboured was their own 
grcate«tcui c— the) were slaves to their own 
Ignorance and elfishiies , to tlicir false 
pnde and arrogance, their di torted aalues of 
hinian life and labour The great majority of 
white people in tlie bouth were ■spenders onlv 
uoproducuye idlers living on the sweat and 
Wood of the moil and women they held lu 
bondage ith tho freedom of their Neiwoe^ 
It became ncee sarj for all to enffHse in thl 
caroing of bread and lu the w ork of the world 
a bitter ta«k at first for mo t of them but a 
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grc'it f'vetor in tlicir eventual c<3ucation and 
hber ition of mind freedom for bondsmen 
ahvass moans a corrcponding moral gam for 
tbo'^e -wbo have beld tbcin in bondage W ould 
that Englishmen might bear this m mind 
in connection with their dealings with India 
The conflict between Cainaon and the 
slaie OMUing clas was rcalli a conflict 
between the democratic ideal — a government 
‘'of the people tor the people and ba the 
people,” and thi monaichical or feudal idea 
of one cla«s or race ruling bi the right of 
ph\sic.il might over another class bom to 
‘■cno 

If eicr a man had a genius for jii'-lice, ’ 
a pa Sion for thoroughne « and truth, if e\ or 
i nun hied nho o \eri meat and drink 
it wa>. to aid the nj.ht and oppose the wrong, 
to defend the helpless and the oppressed, such 
a man was Girnson Indomitable of will, 
broad in SMupat]iic« commaiidiug iti mteilect, 
Gamson drew tolas allcgiante mam of the 
ablc*t and noblest men of tlic nation <ucb as 
Charles Sumner, \\ cndoll Thillips, Samuel 
Maj, Theodore Tarker, who looked up to him 
as tlicir leader 

It has been said of Gainsou that no one 
man tier did more toward endowing a whole 
nation with a conscience, than did he 
his UQLOiupromising allegiance to ln» own 
conscience \ppc 1 l 3 which, at the bigmmog 
of hid career fell on deaf cars bccami, the 
c must concern of the inajont) of the whole 
^lOpMlaliow before hia life was done 

I\ 

1 would like to “peak of 0arii*^)i»’8 
drmic»tic life, ]a}Oii3 and Iran luil in the loae 
of wift ind children, undisturbed b\ the 
htonns that swept oacr his public career 
Hut to do juslue to such a “torj would 
re pure too muih space Ills death in ]S<‘b 
at Uu age of scsciita fi\e, w is a titting st |vicl 
to Kiich u life as hl“, his faith in God, in 
human iiitiirc, luid in freedom burning 
bnghtiv until the I ust- Mill might Mcodcll 
IMidlips, oiu of the moat distinguished orators 
Ilf that timi, >‘11 on tlu ocrai<imi of his 
fumral, st Hiding bj Ins lifeless fonii -It 
was rralU tnat hand, Ivingthire, now stiil 
ami cold, that wtoU tin. lanancip tti >n RnxI i> 
I lation—who held the jnn is of small conconi. 


As God see®, as history will see, it was the 
hand of Llo)d Garrison and no other that 
'Struck the chain® for ever from a subject race ’ 
Gamson s funeral in Bo-ton was really an 
historical cient I shall ueier cease to be 
tliankful that it wa- mj own pruilegc to 
attend it Throughout all the addres«cs 
made, the thought rang out — ' Let our sorrow 
at this parting be dispelled bj an exultant 
thankfulness that such a man wasgiiento 
the world, and Ii\ cd m our midst” V great 
conipaiii of men and women who^e tears and 
tributes of lo\ c would have done only too 
great honour to the mightiest king, paid there 
the homage of their hearts to this knight of 
human brotherhood and defender of hnmaii 
freedom 

The life of this faithful ‘'sen aut of the 
ideal teaches mam lesson®, of which the 
most important is perhaps the mvwciblc 
power of the Right — tJiat one may confidently 
lake one’s stand on the side of Truth and 
Justice, howcNcr powerful may «ccm the 
forces that oppose or the diOicnltics that con- 
front one — a lesson hncly staled by William 
Cullen Bryant, — 

TniUi cni»b{d to earth shall nee again 
Ths cWJWftt jcais ol Cod tire hers. 

And again by Longfellow,— 

The nulls of Ctod gnad slowlf but tbc)t gruid 
eiccodinj? smtiii 

Though TTiih jMlicQcc He stands waiting itaa 
exactness smnds ile idl 

\es, there is a might m this worhl 
stronger than armies ami naiie®, stronger 
dim lU rulers and goiernmenta — it is the 
might of Right JIatUicw \ruoId plirascs 
it — power not ouraclics that nukes for 
nghteou-iicsi ’ Men aro fools who jirtsuroc 
lo deny or oppose tin. ultim ite triumph of the 
Right Oairisoii himself cvpro-sed it m 
nngiDg wonls 

ilikh ualU ihc Uxly mas coniiiic 

\iiil in.n g&u-i ol Airiict the insoiicrs goz*., 

\n 1 rQa>-*ire belts may bailie his ilK>ikii 
\ud riintaiit ktviicre watch his dcTious ways 
%et scorns tbo immortal iiiini tins U-iso coiiiml 
No chains can b» d it and no ceil tuclusc 
“'witur Uiau lijii it Hies from j* It to |>ole 
\n«l. III a ila.h tn lu earth to hcdtm it ffsc*. 

U Ic-ips fn>iu ui unt to moui i fruai \a!u to cal 
It Hand rs, {luctimr Liutcycxl {niiU and flowers. 

It Is home to hi-ar ibi. finsiJo tale 
Vna io awnt ccnticse itaA'cs is hours. 
li« up Ufore thd sun r ■ omiiu afar 
lod in Us natches wcancs enry stoi 



DICTATORSHIPS 

B\ E. n 


T here is enough to bo ourpriocd at m 
our time. Bat so there was prc»um 
ablj 111 our grandparent^,’ time It is 
rnore remarkable that tliat iihich excites our 
wonder is as often as not the same as that 
which excited our grandparents 

Take for instance our indignation when 
others do something mo-t objectionable, which 
we ourselves do in cvactlj the same manner 
Bhat is that but 'the mote in thy brothers 
eje, and the beam in your owneje, which 
)0U can net er see, and which it alwais siir- 
pn^es the rest of us that i ou are blind to 
\ou for instance, hod Eoghsbtiun 

who arc shocked by the Tugo Slav dictator 
ship This dictatorship has now gone so 
far tint it not only gags the Press and all 
oppositional mouths of the country censors 
telegrams and cuts the couutry off from the 
rest of the world, but even deports corres 
pondoQts to the BeiUno Tageblaft, thf 
FrauXfurUr Teitiiiitj and Ih" Times The in 
digtntion breaks out even in the English Press 
which demands a public protest against the 
dictatorship which hopes to save itself by 
concealing the true state of adbir> audb^ 
^tilling everv cry for help 

But read India instead of Iii,,o-Sla\ia 
and place England in the chair of dictatorship 
and where is the difference “* How arc the 
foreign corrcspoudcnts treated in India ^ 
\ot even b> way of Vmenca do we get 
anv tiling but little drops from this huge, 
he.aving ocean, where the Lngh h have forced 
the current down under the surface Reports 
from people who hue been tbere and como 
back and describe wnat tliev have seen ore 
almo t the oulr infonuatiOQ one gets And 
those reports do not ippear in the dailj Pre s 
There one finds only the deplorable fi^ts 
between Muhamniad tus and Hiiidug, which on 
the other haud arc proclaimed in big capitals 
in the Press all over the world bor tlu^ 
benefit England and harm India. 

But the volleys of nfic shots md the 


police attacks on the population arc not 
mcutioncd 

^\hca it happens in Jugo Slavia even an 
Englishman is shocked When it happens 
in India it is a matter of course 

Vnother peculiantj of the same antiquitj 
IS die admiration for somcthiug in a foreign 
countrv which one would give one s life to 
get nd of 10 one s own countrv Look at 
Hassolmi's dictatorship, for mshaoce It is 
exactly similar to that of Jugo Slavia, also 
as regards suppression of the freedom of 
«pecc]) aod of the opposition 

If }ou bu) a newspaper in Rome at seven 
o clock 10 the mornmg and are surpnsed at 
a somewhat bold sentence, Uie whole edition 
IS confiscated at sev cn five, and if you buy 
it a couple of hours lat''r, there is nothing 
more ta surprise you in that paper Never- 
theless >00 will hear people m all countries 
shout for Mussolini as soon as something 
goes wrong And &s ev erything goes wrong 
at present, there are by now not a few people 
who shout. 

Most of them, of course, are people who 
know just as little of Italy under Mussolini 
as they know of India under the English 
Hoocst citizens, to whom Fascism and dicta 
torship mean a bulwark for themselves aud 
all houcst citizens, while pajing homage to 
Muisoltui, look askance at Ruosia and 
hive a vision of Mu-.sOUni, like a new bh 
George, killing the dragon of the BoLheviks 
with his two armies To them Fascism is 
a religion, arising from Bolshevnk scare, and 
it IS useless tri tag to teach that kind of 
people 

It makes a far stronger impression to read 
the sympathetic articles on Miisaolini and 
tascism which are continually found m Indian 
liberal papers and penodicals both b> 
foreigners and b> Indians — espccialh now 
that a mortal battle is being fought in India 
to get nd of a sptem which m its effects is 
as much like Fascism as one drop of water 
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IS like ihc oUiir, if oiil) Olio n ids 1 i^iists 

iiistcul of I iigli'lniitu 


riio } is(i t.s < at md the ri-^t of us gO 
hungn, su tlio lUliuis, niul the toiiiUry 
IS on the % ergo of rum Ilu i" 

oinirosocil h\ tixi s, \\ ilh " igcs tint arc 
'touhlv clciluitiig uiJ |iric<.& tint ir* not 
folloNMRg Sint, ^\ith in iriii) budget 
during tho three >tirs from l'>io ^8 r 08 < 
bj 10 per otnt with i polico foreo cootnig 
ihnost i-lO 000,000 or twice '18 much ii that 
of I ranee, with tin hr i stabilized it a nte 
of cichango which his no bisis in n ilit), ju»t 
like the rupee in Indii. 

The Internitional Libour Olhee <|«iotc» 
the wages of the Italnn artism i« ibo lowest 
m Fiiropc, ind li\ing cxpciisis ivcnge Ic » 
thin ono-third of those in I nglind S\ igcs 
ha\c gone down fioin 1 i to 35 per cent, nii hr 
tile pre war loci V metal w irkcr at Tin in, 
vAicre wages arc '^Do\c t'nc iNcrage, is p»ii 
3(j a week, in irtisan it Milni ibout 2 
These figures hi\o recently been reduced bj 
12 per eeiit, and in m iiiy i iscs j per cent 
ire deducted in income tiA TIic employer 
miy only engage men through a libour 
cjwchange and Ins to gi\o preference to 
Fascists 

In the report of the liitky Commission, 
i Bombay textile worker s w iges, for instance, 
are gueii as 5o < a month for men, 2< s for 
women At Sholapiir they ire 3o n 'iI , for 
women 14 s 4?, ind for children 8 s The 
report is long but Indnn intellectuals pre 


lou Of roiij.u, iMdj 

siiiiiibK know how thiir own pcojile* live 
(imUr the 1 iig]f<h 1 i^ci^ni 

1 he 1 diet of •sueli i •»Vfllc:ii of opj'r* rf'sjon 
and ixploiUtion nnv bo inngimd (»> < ten* 
liodi Up tempt itioii t) hide willi the* 
g itcniiiK lit for tin sikeof profit is gnat , 
the linligiiitiuii iig uii-t til j^c who do so not 
leu 1 he ri'ult ih hitn d, \indielnciics» wid 
I my tit tho»c who ire wronged, ind the 
i>vhtiiti of i‘‘juonigo and briben iboli>hcs 
ill ficliiigof hccnrity, confidenei, md jn»ticc 

In Iiidii, wlure it his bem m imtaiD*^ 
for I'hU tcirs, It h IS produced whit (iindhi 
I ills a -lati inintihtv a innguig subims-ionj' 
III ibiiidouiixnt of (he peoples own digint) 
irt'iiig from the felling of mfenoriti, which 
IS (be re>uU of the iiTOg*inte and eonlcmpt 
of (he 1 iigli«li 

Itiside these ficts, which ire bwd on 
information given b\ the I i«ci>*t3 theiH'cH^-b 
fur ui'^tiiiei . in the I iseist Indnslrnl Uniow 
of Mihii, there is one point, wliith i8> 
l»o»»iblc, 'till more conspicuous when on® 
rcids or heirs ibont Indiins, who hive t (hen 
1 fiiicv to Mus*^olmi 

If this dietitor his h ul inv other idea 
thill tint of coming into power md has an} 
otiur thin tint of staving there, tlien that 
idii IS the eolonirs of Ililv \\hine\cr 
'NIu8»oliiii mounta the cothurnus he tIuD'va 
out tho word “tho Itiliiii Pinpiro” to Ins 
bl ickKhirts, who luswera with ill irms raised 
lod ill mouths open in iwircty Has Indm 
foigoUen tliat she is herself i colony, or doe-. 
Indii think tint tho colonics of Italy i*^ 
better oil under Mussolini than Indn under 
'i.w, ^ Vwow W'fl 

when the Vribs iToiild not subunt, hid them 
shot down by humind-j o\ciy di\ for a loi'K 
tinu, — firuih convincid of the '•npcnority of 
his own white race to ill 'coloured people/ 
iiid of his right to tioit them is if thev 
did not belong to tho s uue Uuinimtj is be 
himself 

If Mihitmi Gindins bciutiful tcichio^ 
of the uiutv of ill mankind beyond frontiers, 
creeds ind rices has not pcuctrited farther 
into the mtellectiiilb of Indn, it Icist the 
undcratanding of what an empire means must 
hi\o penctnted into i colony 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

N \GE^DRV^ VTH GLPT\ 
TllL Mo\i“TEI\ OF OpI 


feature^ ihough they «ere more beiutiful than 
any ever ecn or dreamcv.1 o£ by man nor the 
glory of b« hur re-iching down to the knees in 

1 shining black cloud with the flowers in them 

end and remarkible progres* has glittering like tars. It was the whole vi ion ot 

’ - ’-* — ‘ her b^ty da/ding in its glowing ^plendour the 

lupcrb poioe of her head and her gracious 
held us speechless and breatiile s 


PRECrmSC CUAITEKs 

This Is a story of the future. Ubc„kia with a 
bncf account of the changed conditions of life and 
the internationalization of all institutions of the 
world Vr ar is at an end and remarkable progress has 
been male in all directions International scientists 
hare decided to send an expedition to the planet Mars 
and a machine for this purpose has be n binlL Fire 
ni°a from fire cootinenta bare been chosen as 
m mbm of the cxpeUiuon Marichi a acienmt. is 
the leader Orion is a man of wide tnowledpe 
Nabor is the pdo and tTanim t ii his assbtani. The 
story IS tol I by Sahir^ the medical officer with the 


SiS 


. Vfter some airentorcs the party has reached 
lars aafel; 


W E looLeii around. Imd cndcnlly alighted 
m a glade in some woodland On the 
trees there were birds of agorgeous plumage 
altogether unlike any tlut we had «een on the 
eartli They were preening aiid ruHling their 
feathers an I ciUmg to one another in niusicil 
cries. There were small >iaging b r>ls that trilled 
cxiui«ite notc-s and pourecl forth streams «l 
ratishmg mclodr On the grounl there were 
small animals like rabbits and sriuineis that 
cuttlcd away as «oon as they s-iw us OrerhetuI 
the t-ky was tinted rod with the vapour that 
was rising like a pilhr and spreading out in nil 
duections Vs we had soon the sunrise we could 
easily Uetermiue the cardinal point. Looking at 
our pocket coropa-ses we found that the needle 
actevl as u tial showing that llie oiaguetic 

S les were similar to the earth a. It was deligbt- 
Lly cool aud tbere was a ccrLiin quality in tbo 
air which we could not pecify but which filled 
us with a curious eshdanition and went to the 
held like a driught of wine. Vnd even as wo 
lookcvl 111 the openuig of the wooil at the end of 
the glade stood a woman I 

It was a vision th.at hel 1 u* rooted to the 
spot where we CooiL Literilh we saw before 
us a being froiu another world Vk a» it <«ie ot 
the wood nymphs of whom men ha>I Ireamcd 
and written, or a sylph who ha 1 chosm line 
sylvan scene for her home ? She tooj divindy 
talk her wonderful clothes clinging to her slender 
figure and tugge tmg the long and hinnonious 
curves of her 'hapely limbs. Never hod Greek 
•culptororcla. ‘ic piunter dreamed of >4ich agoddes 
nor ha I any poet seen such a woman in hu 
Iream alwut fair women It was not alone the 
(airue« of her conipUsion fairer ihongh it 


than any thing ■< 




figure 

with idmiration an 1 amorement. 
lookel at US her eye* largo and liquid 
an I lu troua. opened wi ic m wonder There 
wos no trace of fear or nervousne 8, but 
meretv the expression of a natural curiosity She 
came, or ladtet glule<l forward a little, her feet 
eorcely touching the gro ui 1 and her raiment 
shiniog and reflecting strange lights and shadows 
She tooke>i at us latently for a few momenta, 
Without either shtness or l>oIJDee^ her calm eyes 
taking in our figures anti clothing and our huge 
machine whicli looked hke a gigantic, silent, 
mechanical blue binl Then she turned And 
vanubed into the wood tnd we could have snom 
that »he pa »cd through the air clo«e to the 
grounl though we never saw her leet which wore 
coveted by her garment that trailed upon the 
gRiss nn Icmeath 

Presently six men appeared and approached 
us 'lowly The woman was not with them They 
were lately tall meo boordeil and grave with 
keen piercing eye« and striking length of hmbs 
Tboj were pile with a clear and fair complexion, 
nnd their gait and mien were full of dignity’ 
Somehow they «eemed to be ibflerent from our 
own raoe, Uiough we could not t]i-co\er wherein 
the di tincUon lay Coimng up quite close to us 
they halted nnd eubjecterl our person' clothes 
and machine to a careful ‘-crutiny They tJiem 
selves were weanng robes reaching tioun to their 
feck violet coloured and of oome soft, warm stufl 
They ha I till, conical caps of the =ame colour on 
their hcadii and their dark hair turning grey fel] 
m curls on their necks. They looked with some 
curiosity at OUT 'moolh faces and chins, Orion 
alone wcarmg a beard, but nuade no mistake 
about our ^ev They were far too .Iignifie.1 nnd 
compo ed to eiliibit vulgar cuno ity, but they 
were certainly perplexed and kn tied their brows 
while 'urveying us. Vnd then one, who evadently 
appeared to be the leader pokea few woids in a 
gentle and deeply musical voice pointing towards 
03 and the air-hip VV e 'hook our heads to 
indicate our Ignorance of the language Vlaruchi 
out ot the sly m this ahip,’ 


'Oil ^ e have c 


r thebeau^ofher and he pointeil to the sky and the machine” 
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m\le mo\emcat with hi3 h-inU to c\{»hm h)« 
h-ul ilroppcl tlown (lom the houens 
Our vi'itors li tend ciicfulh to Miratlus 
worl' foliowd his gc tine's evclnnged looks 
among themeehes cspic- ne of inti 

mcrelulity ind then the leader gu\eh motionel 
to Us to follow them 

Maruthi looked it ii- in J i ke), 'shall wo 
follow the e men They ''t u i be men of 
peace, though ol touroe we know nothing ot 
ihur intention-- If we lefu e to go with them 
whit el'e ir t e to do * Plea int i. ihi"! -•pot 
!■! we cannot ti\ here \eiy lonj, 

‘^aho sH i How about the uucliine ’ Me 
t unut ihinlon it 

Of cour not ^ou ui1 (.iminet rcmtiu 
III charge Let u ask these ptople whether an\ 
'hiltor cm be found for the raichm 

Mamchi ig un geoticukte 1 elo«iuenUy m iuinn> 
whether then was mv phee when we coull 
put the ninh ne ffe went up to it \nil pltcin^ 
hi hind u| n 6 showel that it mu t be tiken 
with ii- ml ( li not he loft behin S 

\i other f the men poke ind noddcl hie 
hoil m the afhrnntiTe ml «trctehel out he, 
huid in the di ction from which the\ ha| 

Tliatt. good rtmarkel Orion Wo shall g(> 
ml BOO now the hud lio ml shill thoii 
loturii for the machine’ 

Ihatalheilev asreel Miruchi, ml «giii» 
made picturc-iue u^e of the I mguase of 
Mgn" 

There weio isrim affirmative nods and the 
thicd of US stalkel bshml the sis Mirtmii« 
Idling Njibor unci Gim/n f bebini} Uy inj 
of prcciution we ctrnel in our pock<t« ihn 
weiponB by which we could s-nd oft men int^ 
temporary lU'Cnsibility m the eveat of a eu IJen 
attack though this aeemel scry unlikely Calni 
ns we looked our pulse- were poun Jmg witii 
encitemeut, for we were on the thre holl of high 
adventure and were ibout to '>t“p into the vcr\ 
heart of it. 

YU 

On cmirgmg from the wool we louhl 
scarcely suppress a cry of astoaishment Right 
in front of us was a wonderful building, gIittciiti<T 
like gol 1 and shaped like an aslen«k Thei^ 
was a central dome with a poiiiteil apt\ like » 
lotus before it ojuns to the sun and from the 
lontre projictcil ton long arms liko the direilions 
on a manners compi«s. Thee were enclo-e,] 
bitwecn two walls each thci were wile at tlm 
centre mul griluallj nnrrowcil tea thin ed>e 
It thn end “ 

The whole structure looked hkt a star as 
w!cn by the nakinl tie, and was i»arti<U< 
conctalod by the oicrlnnging boughs of la^ 
trees with a thick an I broul fobago Vt^a 
liltlo di^tmco thin was a large orehard wiiJi 
sBiall trOL« lilcn with hoauliful anltcmpUn- 


fruit- In mother dii«ctioii -tanJio/ 
cxten-iit open -put was i fairly large 
icitiDgulir bmllmg with a wide entrance and 
looking \irj much like an aerodninie Our 
guides pomtol toward- this Imilling 
prociulcd towimls it, motioning to us to follow 
On rc idling it wt founl it wis i ainglo -picious 
hall, triUe<l ill round except tn front which wa> 
quite open There wis i high flat roof from 
which were «n»ptnded curious b ill-'- of different 
sires wlnlc the walls weio punteil like map- 
The tloor wis «month, «hinmg iiid banb fornu I 
of some substance that lookcil like ixirphjry ami 
agate 111 1 ilown iti iltern ite -quire'' The lea hr 
of the puty looked it u» mimringlj and then 
pointed towar 1- the woo 1 where our nuchme 
was standing M’'e no Ideal affirmatiiely an I 
tried to evpri-s our gratitude a-s well a- 
could hy liMnk htil iiid e>c» Next, we were 
leil towirtU the house slmped lika. a sLir, amt 
entered one of the wing- bj i -hort uigiit 
steps built of -oine temed an 1 poli-hal mirbio- 
wliich shone with i rudd) glow from within- 
We were shown a ‘•into of throe apartment- 
(ontnacJ with remarkable uiceniiitr e.ich rooat 
dilfeicnll) dcsigneil from tlio otlu-io and n~ 
playing cicelJent tirte in tho appomtmems. 
riie previiling feiture was oiio of soiere 
simplicity combinwl with \ fine sense of harmonj 
in I a highly dci elope 1 artistic -kill Tnw 
were no table- or chairs , the floor wio tyerod h y 
fine matting mile of «oino -oft anf silky lioTOi 
mil tbire were divans nrijets and civ hions, 
-Irmge m shape and design Imt aerj aUriicti'*- 
to the eye liaeh room ha I i -ejnrato bathroom 
and u pfaco for ablutions TIkto iras fl ischf 
m the wall fittcl up us a wiinlroho with scvcriu 
articles of clothing rhc«e were -liown to u- 
and It wis courteously mdicntcd to us that- wo 
were welcome to use them Viid ihcu we pi- O'* 
out ag-iin to arniigc for our imchnic being 
midet shelter 

Vo wt were entering Uu. wood we notice*! 
about twenty men looking very much like tho-o 
wo had fir t seen, with the woman m front ot 
them Stan bug neir the building and watching 
us paos \Vo winl straight to the machine and 
Orion clambered uy to show Nabor the phu-i' 
where the airship was to bo kcjit. As it ro e 
into the iir the Martians who hid accompainim 
us cned out m wonder anl liftcl up their hands 
111 istoniohmenL V\’e walked qui^I} hock to 
the budding whore the machine was to h° 
stalled and ob erred iJn, ivonnn and the mm 
with her 'taring up at the machine which wa- 
gracefully circling oaorhoad It came down m 
long spiral tiinu anl alighting near the budding 
entered it and came to a -tind-tiU iii the itiitre 
of the u ivcmcnt. flie le i lor of our partj 
courteously beckonc-d to us to appro.u,h the 
other pirly, dl of whom inclujing tho woman 
who was evidentl) hell m gre-U n -pcct liy the 
men no I U-l to us ui smiling w Icome M c 
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1 on W our tooiU' wlere we iml a 
iintl baiK put on thi robes that we found ii» 
tho wanirobee an i afterwards »ai Jown to an 
excellent mcul W e ite with our huger* a«. 
tljtre were no knirta au 1 fork'. There was no 
meat, an 1 Ui di he wen- tringi ilt\oaied 

wi'h 'luces unknown to u* but ngr*«iMe to the 
palate and wholesome to look «fc Ue wa bed 
the fool lown With oweet but unfennented 
■>lrink«. Vs wc li 1 1 been accustomesl to non 
jdcobolic drinks we found the-e plea ant We 
»\en still somewbit gilUj fron> the long 

«intinue*l swa>tng motion of the air'hip and 
£d ling soft but firm bcil* un lerroaili u-. 
j>n-'<ntly fell soun 1 a letp 

V\ e woke up Ute in tlie afurnoon and were 
lAlered 'ome tu nous bit unknown fruit-tan I 
-w >013 to eat and a hot, refre hing dnsk ihtt 
rcmindeil ns of ti t, tLougli the llavour aa-> of 
anew kin I We wire treated >er> bo pitnbh 
as jii'ls but wen not iiiNited to join our hos' 
at their uieal We wen 'crrol in our own 
roonv* br ilein and well Ire -ei! nttenUnu 
wW 'poke no word In tbe CTening wo 

out <0 (ho open and uerv {oiool bj 
two or three of our ho t. who atteinpte«i to 
oiirj on a coneeraotion be <igns VVe walked 
undo' tho star* un 1 pro'-entle Ifaruchi pointed 
towards our own particular planet which shone 
(.1 or an I bright nnJ fairlv large m the sk* 
lie tneil to explain to the ^^a^tuQ* tbu we hii 
come from that bn^t pot in the leaTen 
lit. pointed at tlio pUoet incluled u« all m a 
sweep his biof, aietcheil out hi ban I 
tow arils she miebine resting un ter eo\er and 
bowed the downward flight by Ttgorous ge u 
dilation Tho ^Idrllaa4 Lire>l at us uad at tbe 
ihmet aboxe our Imis and poke a *ingle word 
Laiiiilu, which tlicy rejicaiel several iime^ in a 
tone of great i tom henent. W e uoder'coo<l that 
svas the name given to our planet by the in 
h.tbitants of ^tT'. There w n. a pule so 1 bdting 
nust banking in the ky Tins was Ute vapour 
tliat we had -een on our imiol, but the pink 
cukur was not di tingui hable in the dork 

V\ hen we were tbout to retire for tb*. night 
Zifonichi 'aid. We Inve learncil the name that 
the people here give to tbe },jirth, but it did not 
tlieii occur to me to hn I out Uic name these 
pw pie have given ti the r own planet. We call 
It Miir>, but that lannol be the nsi) o/ime 
UitTenoit i>eop!cs m our own world tolled it by 
htlVrent n imt-s Tit Greeks colled it ibe Vie* 
It was ihe 1 nyaJus of the bjibiuc-s the Cunuius 
of the Giiul-, HnJ the Mamer of Caithige We 
lia\e to find out the nauie (.iveii to it by the id 
lull JtanU lhejn-.e]n * ’ 


Mil 

L-arly next morning we wens rou ej bj tbe 
mu'ical ihimes of bells nngmg 'omewhere in the 
building Tl 0 notes were soft and low and very 
llcassnt to the ear ft was eMlently a call to 


pnyer an I we realized tliat the hou e was a place 
of «or*bip. ft church or temple or a mona.ttry 
The men that we hrl seen were probibly monks 
but we wen. «omewlnt puzzled bj thi pre ente 
■of tbe woman W is 'he ilonc or were there 
other woincii besides her’ If sh* weif a nun 
vuas (t iLe cu tom here for monks md nuns to 
bve in the -.itne bull hug ’ A little later we 
were ■artrcl with i light morning neil "m! 
ofkxwanU *om« of our ho t-> appeared with 
^ludiog countcniiDces lUid inquireil by signs 
whothcr we hod pa -ed n good night ^Iiruchi 
trieJ to espioin that he wa.-* anxious to learn the 
iangu.^ of the country ami pomting to difltrcnt 
dijects in the room in(iuiti'>l their names. ThU' 
laCcnn our first le-von in the language of the 
Vlutnuis. W e then trolled out into open and 
Our to'Oructinn contiiiiuxl in the open air for 
^I^^n>chl pointed at the tree the grios under 
our feet, the building an<I whatever el e we saw 
and a knl their n in ci. finally he -aid Z^initlo 
pointing upnanis an 1 mJicaiioff that we Im I 
<oiue from that di-Unt planet which wm> not 
vuible in Uybgbt Then he made a oompre* 
Wo-ire g<>sture weeping both bands roiuid itnd 
poioting ui nil diiecUoD* He then topped on tbe 
groumi and nivle nn inquiry with his fingers and 
lycs TYie priocipal bost under (ood antf waving 
hi band orouD 1 n I 1 3 / 1 fur f<t nat > 
f/»7«To< Tie h't xTOrd b* repeated with 

eiuphi.1 and a far^e an t prou I g «ture and we 
unOer-tooil ut once that it was the name of the 

C 'luiet W« ieiune*) aftemarl tbnt the wq^« 
bi| |>oken meant. 'Tbi' * ft i» the great 
llepcron V« we ubseiuenilx founl Out the 
Un|us<p> wa not lithcuit Our ho ts were 
eviicnlly 'cbokrlv men who 'poke with 

lehberution nnii a clear enunciation And thej 
were willing to tench u 


of words of tbe new language found out the 
onoics of owe comitrie an i the different people' 
lohabttiug lie planet, and various other dttoils 
We were toll th it we were welcome to taj as 
long as we bkel as tbe gue ts of the monk', for 
our curoii-e ha I i roved to be eoireet and the 
place where we bad foun t belter, wa a 
monMvtery but while we thanked our ho ts wo 
explained that our 'toy could not be prolonged 
in fetnutely and after forming an idea of Ileperon 
we luutt return to lainiulo wliciiweeaU the 
barUi Tho woman we hal eeu wa the bi-’h 
pne tC'* an 1 they poke of her wuh awe and 
reverence Tie naue or office by whith rhe was 
known wu. Narga, meining the chief or ruler 
md the monks ren iered her unht iWUn" 
obedience in all thing' It was rather a »hoc£ 
to US to fin 1 a btetherhood of monks rulf.1 b\ a 
won^ bulihe wa=evilently po e ^ed of ^me 
mystenous occult power' which ve ted her with 
great authontj and importonce Tlerewcre a few 
other women apparently novice' who hrei) with 
Narga quite apart from the men in some other 
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liart of tho building They uei-eririlr -visible 
ind wo caugUt onl\ occasional glimp e‘ of them 
vvlicn they '^trolled out into Ihi wooil oml we 
he u-J them sometimes mgmg hj miis in a 
beautifuL rich voice Knrgi w is hiillv to be 
setn, but we'fouinl her once or twite pacing 
slowly m tho direction of Iht wood moving with 
luvompaxahle giice h<’v f«t eeming to -.him over 
the giound. "We we mfouwevl that ihe lu-ule 
inqmneo about u- 1 1 1 might he plea e<l some 
day to receive u i 1 1 1 < in 

Ever ‘sintt i hi I met these monks of 

Ileperon we hi I a teelnig that theoe men were 
somehow dif!‘'ieiit tiom us though we could not 
a-sipti au\ re ism for such a feeling Wi noticed 
that the e iiu n avoided all per-onol contact with 
us Tliev never shook hands or attempted to touch 
our persons Their u ual greeting wa- a plcosint 
smile and a nod or a lifting of the hand in 
salutation. Fveu when wilkiug by our side ibev 
maiiitaincvl i ceilun distance AVe attnbuteil this 
habit cuhor t die uistcmi of the country, or 
pcrlnns to the notion that these holv men 
consileroil us eitlur uncUin or as belonging to 
mother order of beings who e touch would be 
] ollution AVe soon discovere<l that our surmi e 
was wrong One afternoon while w** were 
stioUmg about on the skirt of the wool witli 
some of tho monks, among vrhoni was iJie leader, 
(■lanunot. who was next to him uoticcil a scipent 
gli ling across the path m front of tho monk, and 
(luickly putting out hia hand he caught the hand 
of the nvonk and drew him aside As ho did so 
lie coull scarcely repress a cry of pam wlnlo his 
face cvprcs ed t!ie utaio t astonishment The 
monk swiftly snatchel awiy hie hand while 
(xammet lemainod shikuig like an uepen 
for some moments Ho told us a little 
later th it he felt something like a severe 
electric shock as soon as he gra«pcd the ImuJ 
of the monk and thrills were still runiimg 
through his body AVe were bewildered as we 
lookid at the trembling Ganimet -who was a 
mnu of enormous mu culor strength and Uie 
cibn and grave monk, who was looking at 
Ganimet willi some concern 

He (luictly explained that tho snake was not 

K 'lsonous and would have done us no barm 
e imprc'sively declarotl that there was ilanger 
if any port of our per ous came m contact 
with die liiui 1 or the body of Ih^ monks. Tbey 
hal developed eortam ixiwers which distinguished 
them from other people 

Have other people in this land got the 
t^amo powers os yoiir»clvo4 1 asked Mnniihi 

■Only tfiO'C who pass through a course of 
IniiJUig and discipline as ourselves ' relied 
the leadir 

(.<in wc dcvilop such poweraT inqnireil Orion 
'rhat I uinnol say It IcjKndi upon jour 
having the right kind of boiU ami mind, and 
even ilicn llun. iiiii t bi- a prolonged probation 


and self control miles one is born specially 
gifteil whui dillcicnt stages aro quickly pas^i 
I vcntuiui to ask. Do you know of any 
'’Wt.h ? 

CerLauily Aon have seen ivarga bho js 
quitt. young, ml yet «he is far more advanced 
tlioii any of us A\ b it has taken us months 
to vccoiupbsh sho icquired iii a few day- bhe 
vs iittoug tho gieat oiie»' 

‘AATiot aro her powers ? 

The reply was an enigmatic smile 'Perhaps 
you will oee somo of them •■ome day ’ 

Mnruchi inquired, ‘NA'^h it do you gam by the 
possession of tho powers ' 

‘kb’ repbed the leader, a wonderful hght 
coming into lus eyes md illuminating his 
couatenoiice, that is a matter for reabrabon 
and cannot be described For one thing, we 
have found peace ' 

knd ihcie the matt' r re toil As we turned 
towirds our own rooms we wondered how it 
bviiehtcd anyone to become a galvanic battery 
or i live electric wire. 

AA'e used to tike out tho machine every day 
for some hours on voyages of di covery 
diflereut directions AVe siw below u,® , ^ ® 
stretches of land interspersed with rivers and lakee 
and what looked like towns with lw)U®as built 
m strange fashions AVo did not at fir-t attempt 
to approach the mountains which loomed iii the 
distance with their red crowns Occasional 
glmipscs of the sea could be seeu, but we dal 
not try to crOss it at fir^t. The pillar of red 
vapour that wo had noticed while coming down 
to Hej«ton was somewhere near the centre of 
the planet, but we wanted to make ome 
inquiries about it before ventuimg too closo to 
It Acconhngly, one day Alaruclii put the 

question to Karos the chief of the monk' 

Our stock of words of the language of lliC'e 
^ple was limitoil, and it took somo lime for 
Miruchi to make hiiU'clf understood by word# 
and signs AA'hen K iros comprehended the 
<|ue'tion be lifted his eye# and brows in awe 
and spoke tlie one word, Rnba 1’ He then 
became voluble, though much of In# eloquence 
wiw lo t upon us. But we were greatly impresa^ 
by the ;,olemiv notes of his voice, AAnen he 
pointed with both hands towards tho ground 
and ruscil them repc.aleilly m mutation of an 
ascending object wo noticed the rapt look on 
his face. It was obvious that what wo had seen 
from a di&tanco wis looked upon as a inanifc'm 
tioii of some mvstenous divine iiowcr and die 
place was trcatctl ns a very holy «pok 'A’e 
inquired whether there were any people living 
near Ilabn. ICaros replied that it vras luipos iblo 
for auv one to go very near the place, but Uiere 
were holy people living at nomo di«ianct 
Afaruchi dcclareil that we wnnteil to go and ?eo 
tho place, but Knros desired us to have patience 
and a visit would !« arrangwL 
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IX 

At lea,tli ifae <ii> c^e we »«« 

«iimaionwl to tfae pre-cice of Aarff*i, tbe ni^h 
pne*te*s Of the monk^ Karot afone Jiccom 
panuil U4. NV« fo«nil Xar^a sitting alono in i 
small room cunou-ly furni-hcvl with slruigc 
deuces and uhat looked like «mblcm« o! worship 
There were 'iraoKo (igurw de^ign&l «t» the 
cu hions an I painted on the wjJh, images of 
heaTenle hcingi, mjstic hkroghphics rosancs 
fashioned out of pretioua stones In one comet 
th<io was a beautiful urn of "hining nitta) from 
which rose a thin spiral smoke of iBCin**., 
filling the room with n dilightful fragraiui 
>arga -at at the Lack of the room with her face 
tow,-ir«U the entrance. As uc entered »hi molioiKsI 
to u« to Like our scats and after we had done 
so sail in a cle.tr, thrilling music.il \oici 
‘Gnvinig, Strangers from Lamulo ' 

Maiuchi giavelj re-pondd ‘On-cting 
O Jsarga, high pne-lC'S. tilth tlianks for Oie 
kiodnes-s we have nscemxl ’’ 

Karga wairo.! our thanks aside and continue<l 
*[ lure difc-irrd to hear from you (d>out the 
bright Ian 1 ftoat which you conn:, hut you d«J 
not htve our liuiguage nud so [ halt wiUWd 
till )ou could speak for jourscties Anl I am 
told you are 'luiclt in Uaroing' the nddol with 
a smile 

‘Your language is 'wcet like lour beautiful 
land and four own gracious <>clf, sai ! f^rlon 
like a courtier 

Ihrlupi Narga was not oceustonuii to 
complimenu but only to respectful ob«<li«ncc 
for she lookel a little surprised a< she lookttl 
at the new speaker As the lyis ofllie two 
met the) held one another for u momcDL 
and there was a faint spot of colour on Narjris 
fa<« and brow, lui 1 then hir eyes felL Orion n 
splen li I figure of a man, with the gol I in hie 
luiir and heani, gazol at Xnrga with oiKn 
adniiration, but without an) ru iene>s and tntn 
turned his ejea to the inanr objects of inUn.-4 
in the room Narga tumc>l calniW to Mmichi 
‘You are the wise one among your friemls fell 
me something about Lamulo and the people 
hying there ' 

Manichi spoke of the great extent aiul 
^livi^ions of the E.nrth. and iho various pci^les 
inhabiting iL the geographical features ol land 
and tea, the mountains which were the abodes 
of perpetual enow, the systems of goveminentis 
the numerous micntioiis and triumphs of “oenco 
lie nunlKirieil iJi« ranous der/ccs for rapid 
locomotion and explained bow man coul 1 travel 
swifilv ami with ca^'e over lanil and water, 
anl through the air He menlionol the submanne 
Tcsscls that could nmam for a long time under 
Water wiUiout any harm to llum-elies or the 
men in them Ho mentionod how nie«'Sges 
eould be Irunsniitusd to great di-iances m a 
moment and how men could tia,nk to one 
another at a great distanre. He tjioke of the 


in-lTuments iniinUcl to ob-nne the licavciili 
iioilics aiwl oihcrn ihil eoull nproducc the 
Lkinca-e* of all objects H« fonnl ~oiue 
■Utility m espLuning moiioii juttnrc', but 
poiiiteil to the wall und moiiiig Ins Innds 
explaiiKil how the movements wire --hoiin 

witb^t the help of the -liadows of living men 
>afgii L'trnivl with gi-eul attention an I do i 
intcre-t, and then -ai ! "Then arc in-c iieopli. 
among us wlio know nnnv of die iiondcrfiil 
thing- von hare mentioneil und 'Ome Of iluai 
you will find m um. in our cilic-' Haio you 
got aiiv >f the -t> in-truim iiLi lou hail incntioiiu! ^ 
We i-Lould fxi pli.wl to "iw thtni" 

*\\e liavi gol a few and i* mil give us 

great plci-urc to -linu tin m to you Vnd if 
you niU {wrinit u- Iioull like to take the 
Jiktin— of you all mil tojirt-iiit you witli 
rojiies of ibiin 

Niirga -oiiU'l anl looked m'linnngli at 

Karo- Out gue-i- in verr km I ^hl• vil. 

and wc -hiOi lie .h 1 Co oblige llicm 
•(ertiuiili aertfl Kim* 

Mnniehi oh- mil that lie woiill take 
photugrajih' in th nftcmooii and aNo make 
a wireless in<taIhiuon Vs an canic-t of hi< 
oHcr he took out n piir of htl 1 gU-H« nlju-Uvl 
(he focus anl pdiuli pi-^ the imtrumeat 
to Niirga ivsjui'im. In r to I ujk through il from 
tli« op< n Win !<•« \ irgn pickcil up tin ghi-'c-* 

rose -Only and gnccfulh find 1 >oke i throu-h 
the in irumeni ii ihi iii tant landscitic, the 
-bvJowv line of niounUins in the far ui-tanci, 
the biru- |>er<he<l on th im- nnl other objiyts. 
^he gaie lent n » -light Ljacuhtion of uondir 
and handed the gla«>c- to kiiros eaymg, It 
I* wonderful I mxi iicruhmg much higcr and 
lunrer than with iny unm Uil tie- 

Karoe looked long iiid nonlermply through 
die gla«<4 anl then laid tlieiii R'-i'le with die 
remark ^ou are u great and MOndirful people, 
but wluit <an be more wonderful than your 
joumey from laimulo to Ilejicrou ’’ 

We an glal that we baie rucccecd in our 
attempt, Maruchi replini modestly 

I'or a few moment- the conicr-alion llaggcil, 
after winch ^art,^, who s.cini.'d somewhat 
preoocupioil nnl thoughtful, said m a niusiiig 
tone. It IS a gnat gifL the powir of iiucniion 
Hut IS not Uio demind of tiic spirit highir tlnn 
the urge of the iiitclligenco » V\ Int hiiie your 
ni-o men found out aiwut the spirit world »’ 

‘You mean the life after Ueatli T’ 

•TJiat and mmy other things fs no: du re 
something in ns that impels to a highir life, 
are we not endowol with powers lapublo of 
mdtfinate dcieloimient 7 Is the myaterv iliai 
tliat surounds us iiiipemtrnble nnl insoluble 7 
Is tbo object of btmg fulfilled with mo<haiii<al 
inventions ? Tins little thing llmt no call life, 
wluit^has It got to tuich u« ? 

We Imkcsl at her and wondercHl as well wo 
mtgliL Tins wa- not the pric-te»s of some 
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W 7J du » t ‘•hrink from 'i\\ar if it 
tliould pro^e to be the last uicaaa 
ot defending German}'’3 political 
and oeial freedom, said Herr Strassci on 
luiio 11 m his broadcast speech to the 
Gorman people on behalf of the National- 
bocialist German Workers Party 

The statement of the Jsa?! ‘<pokcsmau 
sounds mor seuous than a mere call of 
Jingoism It came on the c\c of the Lausanne 
Conference nd no moment could have been 
]i vcliologically better cboscn to express what 
the Nans «tood for Now the elections of the 
llcichstag aiooicr, aud the position of the 
Vans as the strongest party in Genuauy is 
au accomplished fict From the Prussian 
Diet to the Reichstag, the movement seems to 
be inevitable 

Hitler 18 a post VorsniUcs figure IIow 
has ho niaaagcd to form, orgaui/c, aud lend 
his party to predominatico, and what were 
the foiccs in post war German) which fed the 
Natl movement and impelled the German 
people to Hock under the ‘ Hackenkreuz > Vn 
answer to thc«o questions winch arc so funda 
mental to the right understanding of the turn 
that German politics are now taking has been 
attempted in tins aiticlc 

"Nts CnsT III CUT 

Vobod) can travel in German) iiid jet 
remain nnimprc&Md b) the sight of a 
^iitiAtiki] Vllovcr the Pahtiuo one secs it 
tirrcd over Uic walls In Ilcidlcbcrg, I was 
amused to see the siiaistika clitlkcd over 
ever) one of the huudrcd>. of sUps leading 
donn from the schools to the Univcrsitat- 
I’lat/ hurlhcr up m Pomerania, it appears 
cvcryvilnrL painted on boards In '♦chlcswig 
Ilolstciii almont ever) house takes pndc lii 
di8pla)ang it in the window 

I he ■«iri l<l(i with its Vr)an ongin eoiu 
mauds the deference due to antt(|Uit) it is 
also Uio centuries old s)inl>ol of anti Himitisni 
T < Jay, il has found iLs place on a white s.ircle 


itt the middle of a red flag, and ippcars orf 
immature badges with the “Nun Erot Rccht 
a stunng call — inscribed upon it It Ins 
caught the fano) of people as the s)nibol of 
last hope on the one hand and the promise 
of future prosperity on the other The one 
accounts for the origin of the party, tlie other 
cvplains the infectious character of its creeds 

Is it the greatest mass bluff of the 
Iwcnticth century’ as the critics of the Na/i 
Piovemenl try to represent it “ That is the 
qucstioo to be answered 

every mass movement is the outcome 
of coiiletnporary foiccs in aocictv^ so are the 
Nazis the true children of post war Qcrniau) 
The treaty of Vcrbaillos chained the nation 
hand and foot, Alsace and Lornicie were 
lost, the Polish corridor was creuted, the 
colonies were appropuated and a fabulous 
sum was fixed as the price of war guilt. 
Germany lay disarmed at the feet of her 
victors and Uic Republican tricolour took 
the place of the Imperial eagles 

Vccustomcd as lie was to tlio Bismarckiaa 
tiaditioii and brought up in tho school of 
Niot}'>cho ind rrcitochko what more could 
tlic heart of lather IriU burn for but the 
return of tlio glory tlwt w is Germany 1 
lie waits for the arrival of a superman 

Giibtav IS now back home from the treiielie> 
The im) is disbmdecl IVhat novt^ Ho 
docs not know Militinsm is ui his blood — 
the conscript son of a conscript father Vn 1 
now life on tho front has lianloucd him to 
a mihtary life llirown batl to civilian life 
and Its mufli, ho foils wor-e thin a fish out 
of wilcr Ills bodv itches to don a uniform, 
hw heels atho to click, his spirit is restlcs 
and w lilts to handle a riflo once igam — more 
••o when he secs a I rcnch grcnadiir proudly 
pa s bi lie looks to God for adelmrer 
from Uk mufti 

Herr Nienumi is back from tho othco, 
iiid IS 'iitling pensuth b» tho fireside Ho 
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IS reading oad i-e reading the -auie tiling m 
tht Hiilinei-TnjeUatf \c'.' it is the 
latest decree that h worrMUg him 20 per 
eeot oiT his saJarr \s if hi the coll ip>e 
of the iiiarh. the loss of all that ho had saved 
m life was not enough Less “ansages — less 
beer Ills cies glow Reparations— France — 
revenge — de pair The clean sha\en head 
<lroops back in the chair “Licbe Gott ’ 
Something has diiinitely got to be done 
about it 

‘^Gcrroany, onK Germanv and nothing 
but Gcnnmj ’ 

An \ustnaa by birth, medium sued but 
ncll built, \vilh a resolute chni and a piercing 
c\c, with a fetiacttj- of purpose and an iron 
will to do, Vdolf Hitler cHuns to redeem 
Gennanj Intz Giistit and Niemann 
rccognue in him the man of their p^a^ets. 
They aro the first to respond to uis call 
“Heil IliUer' ’ 

There stood Hitler as the hero of the 
hour, the leader of the National Socialists 
Hu genius la) in yoking the forces let loose 
by tho period oE domestic discotegration and 
directing them into a cloar-cdt chanoc) 
Hitler was sagacious enough to realize tint 
success lay neither in being onU a National 
ist, nor a Socialist nor a ^nnan orkers 
Varts, but in making youth itself the back 
bone of the movement The small dynamic 
tustnan kneyv uliat he wanted and meant 
to get it. ‘Bnlliynt orator cihcieut organircr 
observes 5Ii s hreda Houl ton, “he has 
captured the imagination of the young men 
Lniforms, tlag , badges — insignia of party 
warfare — all do their work The youth 
his been mndc to realize that to make 
or mar the future lies in it* own band* 
\11 its optimism, idealism and desire for 
change has concentrated it*elf into the 
hero yvorship of one figure — Ilerr \dolf ’ 

The Sica tika docs not represent ]u*t a 
party yyhich is bghtuig its yvay to poiver. 
It symbolizes a tremendous moveiBent, ui 
whicb worker and capitalist, pea ant and 
landlord, young and old, all stand shoulder 
to shoulder He Nazi forces cjcarlj fall 
into tlirec groups the youth, the bourgeo^e, 
and the proletariat How byy e *111 these 
luutuylly contticting eJejnents and iiit<re'4s 


been harncsscd to the senicc of Nntioral 
Soci&liem ’ It can only be csplaincd by the 
fact that tile movctiicuC istntirelv fed upon 
blind enthusiasm enthusiasm boro of pro 
longed despair aud fo«teicd the superb 
art of political salesmanship which the Nans 
haie dcteloped Thci are clever enough to 
talk nationalism to the bourgeoisie and 
socialism to the yvorkers 

fill Nvtidn oi ToMOnrow 

Vonuerly it used to appear interesting to 
note that there yias a gcnemtions diiferonc* 
betneen tlie Social Democrats and tlio Com* 
niumst* the majority of the Social Demociats 
aging between 40 and GO and the communists 
between ^0 and 40 But now the National 
Socialists have out bidden the Communists 
even— the majonty of them range betyveen the 
ages of 17 and 

Hitlensin has gnjiped the mind of tho 
young men Being a Nazi and being a lover 
cf the ^'^alcrland are Brnony mous terms for 
them It IS the nationalistic aspect of the 
moyement lhat appeals to the young and 
<entiiocntal mind No one can help admiring 
tho zeal ofoiouog Nizj m a smart brown 
uniform there i an air about him, an air of 
one who realizes that ho has a duty and is 
out to perform it The organizations like 
the “Hiller South’ tho National Soeiohst 
Scholaia League, and the National Soenhst 
Students League are the ctrongholds of the 
Nazis m the young world 

Vn oiilookcr on German artkirs wonders 
at the hooligan character of tho Nazi students 
Thev fight with their aiit'igoni«t8 even inside 
the “sacred ’ buddings of a scat of learning 
as recklcsslv as thoso who make the acquaint 
ance of the hard proletarian fists iii tho streets 
outside A punst stands aghast at roch nii 
lit adyised ctiort at combining and confusing 
studies and politics. But young Germany is 
being brought up in that way Sinking!) 
enough, even children arc growing up m a 
political tradition One day talking to a 
school master in Hanoi er I was amazed 
when he told me that the children play during 
the recreation hours at street lighting, divid- 
ing themselves into two political camps, 
generally Nazis and Communists, In the 
class room, the Jew is also isolated The 
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OeriuYns have moreover a •«) stem of Kinder- 
licime (cliildrens homes) m almost even 
health resort, where parents who cannot afford 
tohaaca holiday themselves or wish lobe 
oloDo sonil their chihlren I remember it was 
in Prerow, a Poincrannn ie«ort on the Baltic 
Sea that I got friendly AVith the inmates of a 
laiudcrheim thirtv in all who had just amt cd 
for a holidai W ithm a few dajs thej 
formed ihtmM'lvt mto small batches one 
was a grojp of hois between the ages of 
twel'c and ■^latcen, another i corresponding 
group if ^irU, and two such groups of those 
under twche But jet there ivas another 
gro ip-^aii aina/ing phenomenon It was a 
group of budding Sa/is no sct distiimtion 
and 10 age di\ isiou a inivcd group of all 
ngta ringing from a boj of muc to a girl of 
hivtcen The\ made their -leparate i nclosuro 
ei sand on ih beach and to tho groat pndc 
f il' hoisted thcit own tlag It was tlie 
f «<iIo that bound them together fho 
I lor do if this group was a fascinaUng stndj* 
T1 cj had an amazing sense of solidaiitj in 
tlum and would stand to defend and avenge 
AHv oni of their group if wronged bj an 
‘out^dcr 

(hie djj a fnend of mme luppened to bo 
with me Diiv im^iu&itivolj iu<\utred who 
hew IS ‘ i Coiniuiiiust ' ho rather toa^ogly 
Tiphod fhircwasa moment of stir Ihcv 
'-pi d a stranger' Iscctuel to Have fallen 
from tlieir favour for a moment— a coiitami 
natod a*i>ocialc of i Communi»t. incredible 
twhlical i,on«cioa ncs-* ’ Ihcre was jouiig 
Gcmuij before mo who would one div 
Uirong tlic idiicaUoinl inslitntc<, bitting on 
the beach imidat pi ij ful children I could 
vtn i\l) 1 Msiu ih/c hi )(^shid til tho corridors 
of a I nucrsiii 

Violtiito or piciiiMii, these iic onij miaiM 
to \u end Ihe C\ct of the nmltvr Tiraams 
that jomig Germ ui> stands detennined \nd 
onlj a nation who c voutli » avrike i» the 
« vtion of tomorrow 

Till Hm lit i 

“ \»ili Marsi>-t ' \nii-Uw ” Xiit]-! rench 
11)0 boui^ioiM* la a verv lu (lorUiit pUnk 
lathe N in intveminL llio North Gtnnan 
Naliotiali I luovi mriit ( f 1 1 ’J wasl»acut 
iiatK iisl and null semiti The eUvtion of 


102b revelled that tint bourgeois movement 
was almost t-oniplctcl) absorbed b\ the 
'National Socnh&ts Ihc bourgeois recog 
ni/es Ml Hitler a weapon for the safeguarding 
of itb interests — internal and external 

rstcrnally, thej see m it an eBcctivo 
thicat foi cvtortiiig coQCC'"ions at the Repa- 
rations Conferences For, even little bit of 
concession means a bunlen off tho capitaliot-* 
back 

Internal^, they are cheered at tho posai 
bditics of a li. ascist dictatorship, which would 
not only stabilize their vested interests but 
would hasten to deal cITeetivelj with the 
Marxian menace 

\guu, the anti Tew war erj of the Kazis 
atti vets them heart and soul In tlie clmiiu v 
tion of the Jews, they recogni/c the extension 
of their own powers ui tho financiil field 

Tho«c fictorp all combined explained the 
fervent swppoifc given bj tho Bourgeois Pre*® 
to the causC of Nation il Socialism Deutsche 
Wjcmenie /eituni, Hheim^iih \\i4lfah‘'Clic 
and lie) y net k /j'titoni, the organs of big 
indu«try arc »Uo very fnciidlj to tho Na/is 
llic pro cnee, moreover, of a number of 
nobles in tbo Prussian Diet iinong the Nazi 
fav non clear! j illustrates tho support of the 
big ImdowDcra wliith this pirty enjoj* 

Im Liiwui Mn>i>i> Cj ws 
I lls kingdom is of this world' 

The middle class forms the chief cidre of 
Uic IlitJentcs It is i bridge between the 
bourgeois supporters and the prtlctvrian 
rinks Thej otenpj a ‘piccr ^lositioo Pro 
ktanui in mode of living* bourgeois in idea*, 
strivang to av Old filling into the ranks of tlio 
proUtvriat and dre iiuing of rising to the level 
of the bourgeoisie with whom tliiy -jlill feel 
thuiibclvcs conncctetl in ^pitc of (licir cmplv 
btouiach, lliLir tndilu)n=i, their school dnll, 
Uu lack of political training, latk of iiiidcr- 
sUindtng of iconoaiic tlim^s, veucntiun for 
big leading pcrsonaUtiis, coulempl for tlu. 
lowvr orders— all tins rtudtrs tlicm npc for 
National isocmlism ' 

The cdiicaltd uucniplojul among tin 
iMi Idle class (onus i verj f inalical ekment of 
llic partv voung unwanted tc.i<.lion<, ilisinis>('d 
bank clerks, lower olhiiils wounded bj tin 
StaU^ eccvnomv ast — oik and nil nre Nazis 
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up o > or iimr tbe stage, b) tlic cpcakcr^ 
perliaps to ar2nbo)i7c the force tint is behind 
Ilia \oice Proceedings begin \\itli i 'N'ui 
b ind plaj mg one of the f 'i\ ounte old imlitnij 
tune- which thei hixo elevcrls idapted to 
tlieu own songs The fierce tempo which 
th-it innsic cre-ite n p uiitinted b\ the ilmoat 
hjsltncd lunt t Hcil Hitler Enthusn%,m 
overflows r spousive chord in m 

einotioiia' < en 1 1 li art is left untouched 
even b f i th j eaker begins 

n t g i-'ft IS supplemented bj verj 
1 fu! j ropiganda During tlio pre idcntial 
a ij sign oOjOOO meetings were wanged 
During the recent Reichstag elections, 

leaflets were showered in town and country 
from the air nd about a dozen or inoic 
Itafl tf- were carcfullv delivered lu every 
lioi Paiiiph ct and papers were dis 
t ibule 1 gratis But all that costs a lot of 
money The anti Nazis consect it with 
the anti Soviet zeal of Henrj lord who, 
they allege, supports tlie Fascists some see 
the Italian lira flowing into the Nazi coflers 
and some even go to the absurd length of 
trcditing 1 rance with chipping their palm 
The brown army itself, besides bemg 
the i>ower behind tlic throne, is a great 
source of advertisement It is modeli^ oa 
the cuK-t lines of the old Imperial German 
\riiiy \i) cflort is made to stress tlic 
«iuuilanl 5 more and more The headquarters 
of various divisions are placed in the old 
divisional garn«on headquarters of the 
Imperial \nnj The storm detachments arc 
the elite of the brown iriu) The inanno, 
cnvalrv, motor, and music dctichinents all 
have their important pirt to play The total 
runs up to nearly -100,000 stroig Tlic 
superior orgauuatiou of the Nazis is evorv 


time tested in their conflict with the Iron 
Front — a bodv which comprises the Socialist 
Party, the socialist Trade Uinoiis, the 
Rcieh«b inner (the guirdiaiis of Republican 
Deioociacy), the Democrats aud the Catholic* 
So far, the <i(a if/a has the belter of the 
three arrows— tlic symbol of the Iron Froiit. 

This slate of conflict add* to the alcrtucsa 
of the Nazi headquarters in Nlumcli The 
mfluciico of the chief Nazi organs — Voiker 
Bcobachtcr and the AngrifT, — can hardly be 
overstated aN far as nursing the constituency 
IS concerned M itli a people and a ProsS 
and an iriny at his command, whit o! c 
could a leader want 

Hitler stands as the most enviable hgurc 
in the world today , one who cujovs all the 
charnis of power without ehouldenng any of 
lU responsibilities He stays m a hotel and 
people gather outside m thousands to greet 
their leader Children are always to be seen 
111 front vTitli bouquets of flower* The door 
opens, the Nazi guards line up, the clucf 
arrives, Ihev present arm*, and id a most 
speclacnJar way Hitler with hig iirepressiblo 
smile, waving his hand to the crowd that is 
mad with euthnsiasm, departs ^11 fed that 
a superman is in their iiudst. 

The miphi/iis see in Hitler their rescuer 
from Bolshevism the dictator over the 
rebellious misses the pdit boiirgcoit sees in 
him the solver of the crisis, the emancipator 
from the foreign yoke, the leader to a national 
revival the sec m him the protector 

of agncuUurc the niltHecluals the purger 
who will cleanse the Vugcan stable of 
corruption whilst the misled profc/afiat secs 
m hira the revoluUonaiy lighter against the 
uitcroational hnance and the emancipator 
of oppressed Germany ’’ 
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T HC Indian Indnstna! CoDirauaion of 
have observed “Indian labour in 
organized industnC' much less 
eQicicnt than the comsponding clnasos of 
labour vn e-tern couutrica and tlicre i- 
evidence to show that in manv ca-cs it doe^ 
not produce aa chtapK aa western labour, 
tn spite of ita lower wages The Commiaaion 
hare also observed at another phee tJiat ‘n 
factor Uiat haa tended in the past to delav 
the progress of Indian industnal dcvelopineni 
has been the ignorance and conservatism of 
the uneducated workman” Similar observa 
tions have also been made bv other economists 
and publicists who hold that one of the 
impcdimeuta from which the indu«tnaluts of 
this coirntry suder is the high cost of labour 
Skilled labour if not non existint lo the 
country, at least falls far short of the demaud, 
and the rapid development of the lodustncs 
will further increase this demand which 
will aeccisitAtc the importatioo of large 
amouut of skilled labour Since the imported 
skilled labour will have t<) be paidamghcr 
rate of wages than it cati get for similar work 
at home, it is comparatively dear Unskilled 
labour, though paid a lower rate of wages is 
Dot necessarily cheap owing to its lower clTcc 
tivencss. The Indian Fiscal Commis&ioo 
have supported this view and have recom- 
mended certain measures to increase the 
ctUcicncy of labour The t^mniission 

on Labour have also observed ‘\\c believe 
that the need for increased cfTieiency is gener- 
ally rccogni/ed by all who have given serious 
consideration to Indian ludu^tnal conditions 
The proifuction uvwjgc or 

at present low and the loss caused by tins 
inelficicucj falls mainly on the operative 
himself” The Commission have further 
observed, “But it rau t be admitted that the 
ludian industnal worker produces less per 
unit than the worker m any other country 
claiming lo rank as a leading in lustnal 
nation" From tbise observations one might 


conclude that the cost of labour iii Indian 
industries i» higher in co uparison to the co-t 
of lalnur m Mcstcrn countries But do all 
our loduslncs rcaUv siilTcr from high labour 
costs • Do not the lower wige< compen ate 
for the lower e/Tt-ctivcness of labour ' l)o 
not the lower wages of nnskilltd labourers 
more than t^mpeusate (or the higher wages 
of the imported -killed labaur thus redueing 
the total labour co»t m m industry "* Vt 
lea-t in -onie mdii-tne are not the lower 
wages of uosk lied labnir a distinct advnn 
tige which Indian producers enjoy over tlmr 
foreign nv ils Fliceo arc i|Ucvtion3 which 
ought to 1)8 cirefiiUy con-idcrvd In I'ldS, 
the Gov<minciit of India accop td the priu- 
eiple of protecting the Indian industries and 
set up a fai-itf Hoard to ovatuuio the chiois 
of (he apptiiant lodii-tncs for protection 
The Tunlf Hoard have evammed a lai^c 
number of todustrics and their reports have 
been published Inexanintng the clsuns of 
those indiiitries, the Tariff Board h*id to con- 
sider whether the ludtau industries po»c«scd 
any idvanUge with regard to thvir labour 
co»t3 Nobody can question the thorough 
ne»s and impartialitv with which the Tariff 
Board have cvmuned the claim-, of tliosc 
industries, and their conclusions regardin'^ 
cfficiencT aud co t of labour might fairly be 
accepted as comet Lotus now geo if their 
reports tan tiruw auy Iqrht on the-e <iuo tioas 
under consideration The steel mdustry m 
a highly technical industry and complicated 
machincij 13 used in it. t highly tctJiaical 
industrv to juires the services of a Large 
MtMaae<ff tfiii'iVaf Aidiutrr uiwf misiln'itu' labour 
has very little scope for ciuploviucnt in it. 
Moreover, tho proper working of the michines 
in such industries calls forth some amount of 
skill and intcUigcnco even from the ordinary 
labourers, and much heavy work has got to 
be done by them The Indian labourers not 
being bufficicully intelligent and strong hke 
the labourers of other countncg, a Jai^rr 
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number of hands ate cmplojed m India than 
in Western countries, bo the cO't of unslwillod 
labour is not cheap, though such labour is jnid 
a lower rate of wages and the toLal labour 
cost IS uihanccd owing to the eniplo\incut 
of imported “killed labour d he extra cost 
that the industia has to bcir as Lonipared 
aiiththatof the tern countries owing to 
such craplo\ nioiU ( upcirtod I ibour has been 
estimated at T1 ' ton riius, the Board 
•found that tlu liboir eo“t per ton of finisUeil 
steel Is iin pu tionablv hip^lior thin the corres 
laotnbng o«t an Cistern cmintne® ’ The 
n amifacturo of tin plates is another high!) 
t<.chmcal industn and tht sajiDg goes that 
lobodi can manufacture tin plates except i 
A\elelunan or an American In this case, the 
Board found that one of the grounds for the 
grant of protection was the high cost of 
labiur as the indii tr\ needed the cuiplojoiciit 
of large number cf imported skilled labourers 
Bi t mo«t of the industries are not as liighK 
technical as that steel and the tin plate 
mhistnos and except in the case of these two 
the Board Lave not found thit tlio Indian 
andustiialists sulTer from aai di«adxaQtage of 
high labour tosL The paper industry though 
Dot a highly technical ludustr) , requires the 
“erviccb of aome amount of skilled labour But 
then, tins industry is at lea t half a-century 
old and one might xcry well expect that 
■during this period of fiftj years suitable 
Indians should haxe been Uamed to replace 
the imported skilled labour, thus reducing Uic 
■demand for such imported labour and coose 
qucDtl% the labour cost But oxving to tho 
unreasonably conservatixe attitude of th^ 
manufactures very little has yet been done iii 
the largo mills to tram Indians, and tlie cost 
of labour has con=cqueutU remained as high 
as before In spite of this diaadi antage, tb® 
total labour cost per ton of paper or pulp 
lower tliaii that of a European mill The 
fanff Board observe on pages 77 and 7S of 
their icport 

It miglit appear that oiiuii. to the slo* pn^TeSs 
mado lu Intliai izatioa the cOet ol labour in tJie 
Indian paper mills woull be b jiber than la lZuio|<W 
but this u not so. The co»t oi labour per ton of 
pAiKT in a 1 rttisb Lapnrto Mill is given by the 
Indian I aper I*iilp Lo. at iA IS-O vb ch u eqiU 
>alw\l to U# Co with the e^chanpeaX 1» Cd aOd 
Ks with the exchai fre at U -1/ Vs apainst 
dbis tho Jabour (list at \aihati have bem as hur 


IIS l{-» tl ptr ton of laivr mi liio prass mills 
hould he alilc to hria^ down Ibc cost of labour to 
about the same t pure when they aro manufacturing 
to cipicity It IS true of course as we 
hast iciiitol otil behre that the paittr 
which eompclcs snth Indian paptr is not 
made fn ni I »parlo but from wood and «■« bare 
HO eridctice as t > the cost of labour per too of 
jxper in mills which iiim mock] pulp Uiit the 
cost of Uboat psr ton of pulp in Noiwepian mills 
as jasen b> the Tiidmn laper Pulp Companj is 
L* wbidi IS cqiiiialciu to Hs *7 with the exthtufre 
at 1# ( / iind Rs ”10 with tlie exchange at 1» W 
Tbcmmian) ('•iimate that ihcir own labour co&t 
at the p lip null wiU not U- more than Rs U> 

I er Ion and 'dlhou^h this liffurc maj l»e over 
aant^uiDc we tcheve tliat it should be ]>o>siblc m 
hnni, down Ihe cost of labour to about PbS. 
per ion of pulp. The infircnco is that in a null 
usmi; notiuni; but wood the Ixhour costs would 
not lie much less than in a mill using Ksparto 
If that ba so India is at no disaurintai.'e as 
rej.ard» tost of labour but has alrrady some ad 
••■w/.-age ntfi. -k Vaf4.l1 Witi 

IS that the lower waives paid id Indian mills 
more than countcrbalauco ibe smaller eficctivcncss 
of Ibc individual worlman 
rhus Me rind tint, though this uulustry is 
ueitlior xerj technical nor xerj simple nntl 
imported skilled hbonr is still employ cd, tho 
labour cost of nn Indnii paper mill is lower 
tinu Unt of a European mill 

There are numerous other industries 1 
hoixy chemical jnduslrj, pnntor's ink 

mdustiy, nntch indnstr>, etc. in which 
tlie machinery ii«cd is generally xciy 

simple and of nu automatic character 
aud can be Biicccssfull^ operated 
by the ordinarv labourers of an industrially 
backward couDtrv The cost of unskilled 
labour forms the major part of tlio total 
labour cost of such industries and skilled 
labour is only required for a few supervising 
posts. The ordinary workman needs to bt 
ooly asBidiioua to keep the machine in perfect 
nmiiing order and the ordinarv Inilnii 
workman has been found quite competent 
to attend to such machines The utilization 
of tlie low paid Indian labour is a distinct 
advantage which helps to promote the growth 
of these industries Thu®, with regard to 
the heavy chemical industry the Board 
foiiud that 

Ind an labour Ins bcecii found (juite satisfactory 
and B8 the scale of wages 10 this country is much lower 
than in Europe there will m this respect be some 
adranta^ m favour of the Indian manufactunr 
In the printer's ink industry we fand the 
following obscrv ations of tho Tanff Board on 
page I of their report 
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“Jlr RjcbariJsoo Jaijrnjat ui ilvit m a Briiuh 
of tb« nmi lue the wafc* bill u h .her 
ttun la IdJ^ an<l ercn alloaia^ lot tii« iigbcr 
c(Ht of lup^m loa tbo Ub<>ur ct^nra* per poaiwl 
c{ uik vouli lie onl^ 2 usm n Intl>a a,^nit 
3 2 asiai3 ui EoglinJ 

TJiuj, tho relative cheapness of labour was 
found to be a preat adi’antage H’c tbea 
come to the followiDg Qb>crrationa at page 
57 of tho report of the TantT Board on 
match indu ti> 

nmn adraota^e tIli h India paitcMca 
for ill' manufacture of outchea arc the pOHcaa* 
loa of a tar;;e borne market an 1 the exuieoce of 
a lupplf ot cheap labour •• 

In all the important procc^e* no maoiial 
labour povicsa ns any conjidcraUlc det^ee of ataJ 
H eaieotuL The marhia<77 much of which ha* 
Iw^ inrcnied in Sweden la of a rer7 unple 
eharartcr wluch worti aotomaUeally and nr; 
large!? performa repeti ion work. tSc may take 
ai illuitratiTc of the pot uoa the bos cuLiojr 
coachiDc* ThcK mvlunra are M con^tructeJ 
that each one of them will reiture one worbnan 
to operate and look after it bat aeiihcr la Swwen 
nor in India, if labour i« properly irunea and 
KlrcteJ >« more than one maa noccaaarr at one 
machine, t factory of the *ire of Ambantatti 
uwi in all 100 or more of thaie machinca for 
inner and cater boxes. The wa-ot of labour m 
^welen are at IciAt three times u hub a* those 
in Inda and ihenforc, is this part of process 
the labiMr cost m swedim w II show a correspond 
in. incrca>e. i urtber a macbioe u capable of a 
cenain ntunber of rerolationi oinute whether 
here or in hwediut and can tbcrcforx produce the 
same oulpat in a (pren iiino in boih eoanines. 
It has been claimel by the rcprcacaiaure of the 
“weduh dlatch Co. that the oulpat per heed id 
'■wedea IS very much higher than the output pet 
heail in Tndu Wause the macluops can be woraol 
faster This may be Inic when Indian wood is 
used since the speed of tho machine is to sonie 
Client limited by the sircogth oi tbe mtiena) 
But if the same matenil n . aipm is used la both 
countno* the output should be approximately the 
same. Tbe 'laanuty of output mar also be 
a.Tectcd by the inUiligcncc of workmca but lor 


opersuor sach simple nuchuiM a very bieh 
sundard of inUiligence doe* not appear to bo 
ro{u.red. and the arctxge Indian of the artimn 
cl«ts can with I ttle practice operate the macbmo* 
etScicntl} Indian Ubout may perhaps Lc found 
loss cu umt than bwcdish where hes?y work has 
to bo done by Iiand instead of by maJuncry 
I ut harini; regard to tbe duTuenre in wai.'es 
between India and swixleo we think that the 
fabour in India e?cn for imh rlaa* of work 
would co>t per unit l«ss than in Sweden 
Odicr uanipics mn^ bo cifct], but v\o 
thiak enough has been said from which wo 
cm eafely Loncludc that in highly tecliiiicnl 
induitnes la txhich complicate nuchincry 
IS used and n largo amount of skilled labour 
IS employed, the labour cost is high m 
companson with tho labour cost of rival 
manufacfiircrt in other couuincs In tho 
industries which nro not veiy technical, tho 
lower wages of unskilled labour more Uian 
countecbalance the higher vrages of skilled 
labour, and the total labour cost u not high 
In nufflcroiis other iDdiistnes, however, in 
which the toachmery used is of automatic 
character the loivcr trages of Indian lahourcn 
u a distinct adynntage and tho labour cost 
u low e therefore, Had that tho Indian 
Industnal Commission's obscnation that 
"lit many cunscs Indian labour doc-t not 
produce as cheaply os wcstcin labour m spito 
of its lower wages ’ is not quite correct On 
tho contrary, in many cases Indian labour 
produces more cheaply than Western labour 
and only in a few coses Indian labour is com* 
paalivcly dear The present tendency of 
making the machines automatic and tndepen* 
dent of die skill of tho operative will greatly 
benefit India and other industrially backward 
countries 


THE COMMUNAL AWARD 

Bv Uviiviuj KciunR V M G RVMARAU 


T flE most gfanng thing that meets tho eye 
as one peruses the sixallcd communal 
'award ’ is the retention of tbe 
separate communal electorates. It may be 
characterised as a necessary evd, — a view 
that IS fallacious, for no cval can ever bo 
necessary in a good intcntioncd scheme Any- 
how this communal representation is to 
continue No doubt some of the commnnalists 
demanded separate electorates , but that is no 


rcasouwhy tlio Bntish Government should 
retain them Why should the Premier listen 
to tho cry of communalists alono ? Why 
should bo not care to note tho insistent demand 
of nationalist India for loint electorates 7 fho 
Goverament that vyoulu not care to listen to 
tho national cry for freedom, tho Government 
that u dctcrmiued to stomp out at all costa 
the movement for liberty and independence, 
tbe Govcmoicnt that declares tliat it will do 
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its duty irre'pccti\o of public opinion, ought 
not to haN e, in this particular case of communal 
representation, yielded to tlio opuuou of a 
small section of comniunalists. The Pmmer 
may say that ho retained communal representa- 
tion, as ho thinks that it vnEl help the smooth 
niunmg of tlio future Indian coustitutiou 
Docs ho honestly bclieie it to bo so * The 
Premier and ins Cabinet must fully ha\o 
been aivarc that thcsO separate communal 
electorates are detrimental to tho progress of 
a united nationaluni Thej haic already 
dindcd India into innumerable factions that 
are tlie chief causes for the communal nots 
that arc a puzzlo to all true loi era of noo- 
violenco and peace If continued, thc^o 
“cparato electorates will nork greater havoc 
in tho country b\ widening tho gulf bclweco 
the rival commumticn 

The "award’ docs not re©t satisfied with 
the retention of communal electorates for men 
alone It creates communai electorates for 
women too In spite of tho repeated protests 
of Troincn against any communal element m 
their electorates, the Premier forces on them 
this communalxsm. It is strange , yet tho 
motives undcrhiog this innovation are easily 
understandable Hitherto women have shown 
CTCati patriotism and uuUy and have been 
free from this communal curse The Imperia- 
list IS not quite pleased with this state of 
atTairs He wonts to perpetuate tho communal 
trouble, which alone makes hu rule in India 
possible. The heroic mothers of India, irres- 
pective of caste or creed, arc try ing to educate 
the future generations and i£ tlio mothers aro 
not interfered with, thev will practically 
eradicate communolism in a short time by 
making their children free ivena CAmvaunaL 
frenzy But tho Imperialists cannot igiioro 
such a glaring fact. Women, too, must bo 
fighting amongst themselves, communahsm 
must devour them and theu children , unity 
must be made a myth. No provision in the 
"award” will he more harmful to tho future 
constitution of India than this introduction of 
communal electorates for women 

This electoral arrangement, separate 
communal electorates, is subject to revision 
after a period of tea years Then with tho 
consent of tho communities concerned, it is 
said, separate electorates can bo abolished 


But what guarintco is there that the connnum- 
tics after ten ye irs will igrco to tho abolition 
of the separate ilcctontcs ? These separate 
communal tloctoratos by that lime will, siirelv, 
bavo taken root m tho sod and widened tlio 
gulf between the Hindus and Mu«3.a]iuan3 and 
communal bittcniess will cerUinly bo increased 
to a monstrous size With Uie increase of 
(bstnist and bitterness, tho commumlics will 
bo zealous, more than ever, to guard their 
intorcsls behind tho shield of separate cUc- 
loratcs The present tune olFtrs tho best 
opportunity for tho abohlion of separate 
electorates riUier than tlio future Tho 
longer separate electorates arc retained 
iho harder wiH be the work of abolishing 
them Consequently the much liopid for 
Indian unity will bo postponed to tho Greek 
calends 

Tho "award” as regards Uio depressed 
classes too, is a failure W lUi tho introduction 
of special or separate electorates, though there 
may be some depressed class voters and 
candidates in tbo general constitucncic", tho 
chasm between Uio "casto” Hindus and tho 
so-eallcd depressed Hindus will bo widctiid. 
Social reformers, who aro tiyingto wipooiit 
uutouchabihty, will have a baiter time. While 
tho reformer is trying to unvto tho two Bcctioiis 
of tho same community, tho "caste” Hindu 
with his brother tho depressed class Hindu, 
tho "award’ is separating them more than 
over Tho depressed class sUnds moro m 
need of social advantages than poliUual 
Nothing can do more to scgregato tlie 
depressed class than these scpirato electo- 
rates I ask people like brother Dr Ambed- 
kar, who wanted separate representation for 
<Js.w <da.aa,, CiSaA. 

electorates arc really beneficial 

Another hard hit section is the land- 
holders’ group Tho "award” keeps tliem in 
a hopeless miuonty, practically in all tho 
provinces, excepting in a province like tho 
U P where there may be an upper chamber 
The Zammdar is doomed. Unless ho is 
very democratic, he can never hope to be 
returned from a general rural constituency 
I quite agree witli Sir llalcolm Hailey that 
tliat no safe-guard can be really cflcctive 
The Zamiodar has no other alternative but to 
make common cause with the people He has 
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to p ij too dear a price for hi8 uncalled for 
lojahsm He liaa got hia reward 

According to the "award 'tlie Sikhs ha^e 
fccparato electorates, and in tho Punjab the 
Moalem Sikh controversy will become over 
increasingly acute \nd the apple of discord 
has been thrown between tho Anglo Indian 
and Indian Christians too They also are to 
ha%c separate electorates Thus, die communal 
bitterness is to spread oacr all the comma 
nitics and the country, and it may eventually 
bo dragged into a regular civil war Then 
will the presence of tho British Imperialism 
in India find a fresh justification and lU 
philanthrop} demonstrated anew 

Let Us come now to Uic item, European 
representation If there is any community 
that has been benefited by this "award,’’ it 
It la the European commumtja They have 
got tho boa’s share m the representation when 
compared with other communities and special 
interests Why should the European*, who 
practically mean the EugIi«haieOi have so 
many scats in tho legislature of Bengal ? 
Eloaeu scats plus fourteen scats through 
commercial and plaating representation, givo 
tho Europeans an unduo advantage The 
Britisher can ignore any legitimate claim, 
but ho can seicr ignore lus own intmsta. V 
careful study of the European repce«entatton 
rcseaU to us the selfishness and open partia* 
hty of the Bniish Cabinet 

The "award' has practical!} shoaed off 
Pedeiation or rc»j>ODsibilit} at tho centre, to 
an indefinifo future This maj mean intro- 
duction of provincial autonomy oulj We 
arc then not going to ha%c rc ponsibihty at 
the centre together with the intiodnction of 
proMnclal autoaoinj Probably the hrderal 
scheme is in the melting pot Vre all tho 
pains of the Federal fetructure Committee in 
\am * self re peeling Indian can possibly 
accept this "award’ even a» a working 
hypothesi-s W c should clcarlv understand 
that the Bnti her has no intention to give 
rc'pon ibility at the centre If the BnU h 
Goiernmcut really wanted to introduce 
responsibility at the centre, thej could base 
tasilv done so Thc> could ha\c made 
hederatioa pos,iblo by "persuading” States 
to join hands with the rest of India. Ao doubt 
the States arc to be blamed for their unwar- 


ranted hesitation, but the strong British 
Go\ernment need not throw the responsibility 
on the weakling States to justify their delay 
in the inauguration of a Federation 

Wc have seen how utterly useless this 
"award” is Wo know that tho “award’ 
with its separate communal electorates is 
harmful to the country Bairing the Euro- 
peans and tho Aloslcms none hai o benefited 
by the "award ” Even tho Mussalmans, if they 
1^1 carefully consider it, will find that this 
"award ’ is not beneficial to them cither They 
may have a statutory majority in the Punjab, 
taking into account Muhamzuad&n Zamindon 
representatives , they may ha% e a working 
majority in the Bengal Council counting upon 
the help of the Europeans but really they 
will lose more than what they gain by this 
“award ’ These separate electorates, as 
already pointed out, inJl dnve tho Mussalmans 
farther and farther away from their Hindu 
brethren They will ha\o no real happiness 
when fighting with their neighbours, the 
Hindus. Constitutional safe-guards are no 
effective safe guards they can be modified 
or revoked at any time liy an autonomous 
legislature, provincial or central Somo 
^laU0Dah5t Muhammadan representatives may 
side with the Hindu Ivationahsts and may 
abolish the eo called safe guards Then what 
will happen ? Bitterness Then the com- 
munali^ts having lost their so-c.alJed safe- 
guards, will only retain tho contempt of 
tho progressive Indian ^«ationaluts Real 
oafe-guoiris will lie m friendship and unity, 
not in nD^ thing else Therefore children of 
India, Hindu or Moslem or Sikh or Christian, 
should settle their differences and unite, for 
united they stand, divided they fall Tho 
“award’ in this respect, we have to bo 
thankful and grateful to the Premier, gives 
ua an opportunity still to settle for oursehes 
this communal dispute Better late than 
uever , let us all unite and come to some 
sort of agreement. Let us prove worthy of 
our noWa land and let us not m this com- 
munal chao*, forget that there are higher and 
more important problems of constitutional 
ada-aneement to besohed, for the good of us 
all and ultimately for the betterment of the 
worhL 



RAMMOHUN, THE FOUNDER OF A NEW 
SPIRITUAL ORDER 
B\ DHIBENDRAKATH VEDA^TAVAGIS 


R eferring to an article, Hammokun, 
the Deiotee in the columns oi The 
Modern Ret tew for October, 1928 by 
the present 'wnter. Remain Holland remarks 
The mystic side of hia ^nius has been btOQght 
to the fore The freedom of hia mtellect would 
not have been eo valuable if it had not been based 
npon devotional elements equally profound and 
varied. 

Now tbit the glory of Radhauagar, not 
only hia birth place but his Sadkan Kshelra 
( field of spintual endeavouF ) also, is being 
restored, we should pay much more attention 
to the mystic side of Rammohun’s genius than 
has been our wont hitherto, — depicting him 
only as a great man, a philosopher, a patriot, 
a statesman, a many sided reformer, a tlicolo 
gian, a pioneer and prophet, a patriarch and 
tribune, a padre of padres, a pandit, a 
Maulvi, a universal roan, aa\, even 
a hierophant moraluuig from the EiSel tower 
of the world s progress on the far reaching 
Tistas of human ciMlization. Not that aU 
these epithets, singly and collectively, arc not 
more appUcSblc to Rammohun than to any 
other historical person but that wc must seek 
tlie sourco from which they spring They 
do uot indicate that more than anything clso 
the Raja was a sadhdka, a bhal ia, a psalmist. 
The 1 itgachanja, as ho has been very properly 
called, seems to be so difTcrent from others, 
not because he was less a sidhaha but 
because tlio fruition of his $dd}tanA made 
him more interested m human affairs 

Wo find 111 Dr Duff’s biography, as 
quoted by Mr, Brajendra Nath Bancijce, tho 
following ‘ In a pleasant garden honse m 
tbo Ic-ify suburbs of Calcutta tlio Raja 
Rammohun Roy, then OG years of ngc, was 
spending his dccliinng days in meditation on 
ih\ ino truth, broken only by works of practical 
beacaolcoco among his countrymen, and soon 
by preparations tor a Msit to rngland.” 
M htu 1 take Rainmohun’s sid/innrf ofpHins- 


charan into consideration, I do not see any 
historical record in winch one has surpassed 
Rammohun in any austerities ( ) which 
are real Btahmasadhan and not killing the body 
for killing’s sake Rammohun was proof 
against any temptation to •uistake physiologi- 
cal abnorraalitics for spiritual progress He 
aimed at full spiritual perfection Ho knew 
too well tho significance of the poet’s dictum, 
( uwwi vpin ) “a sound body is the 

first means of religious achic\ cment,” to torture 
the fiesh for nothing And his physical frame 
was immune to aU attacks which hysteric 
natures are liable to He was cast vn nature s 
regal mould both spiritually and physically 
So Rammohun as a sadhala docs not im 
press the popular miud Yet hts austerities W|rc 
none (he less exacting Rammohun performed 
piooihcharan twenty two times I have been 
informed by a reliable authority who tried it 
once and never thought of it again that such 
a performance puts the severest possible 
stram both oa body and mind Rammohun 
passed through the ordeal with hw body and 
mind intact, bccauso there vvais uothing 
unhealthy in his endcav ours He attempted 
epiritual union with God, union of the soul 
with the Oversoul and not any psycho- 
phySLological displays of diseased body or 
disordered bram Rationally strong an 
intellect ns he possessed, he was subject to 
DO hallucination either Piaashchaian, as 
practised by Rammohun, was wholly a 
spiritual exercise — a concern between God 
and man tliat brings the sadhala face to 
face with Reality It is attuning tiie soul 
to tho Cosmic Soul and not an intraphy steal 
gyannastic, 

ConsUtutioually a soul spiritually meUned, 
Rammohun m his early life was on tho 
poult of succumbing to tho popular procli 
Mty to san»}jas>s>n, from winch course ho 
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vras rcatmncd b> the cntreatiee oE his 
mother Had he bccomo a Satmj/asin, it 
'would not have been surpnsmg if he had 
drawn the whole of India behind him. The 
world was spared that calamity b) a mother’s 
tenderness. If Dcreodranath had tahea 
orders, Rabindranath would hare been lost to 
the world Failing sanni/as, yoaog 
Rommohuo began austcntics culmmatiog in 
purascfiaran performed not once or twice but 
twenty two times In the purascharans 
practised by Hammohun, met at least four 
distinct cultural sadkaiuia aiming at spiritual 
union with God Paraphernalia apart, 
IxturaniK and faiiinL pitrasdmraiis como 
to this that a name is to be mentally repeated 
scTcrnl thousand times, culminating tn 32 
thousand tunes of repeating the Mahamnan- 
ianlra which sets tho sadhaka free from all 
outward restnctions of time and place, of 
eating and dnnkuig, eo that at the cud creo 
thinking ceases, leaving tho devotee face to 
faco with tho Ihinj connoted by the name 
Tho devotco begins the ^adhan with the 
nso of tho 5UO and goes on till the sun crosses 
the ucndian, observing twelve austcntics of 
which tho vow of sUence, sleeping on the 
ground without a bed, and DrM»uicliarya, 
popularly so called, are promineut. Rammohuo, 
who was a senous student of Islamic culture 
and religion as a boy, found strange 
corroboration from Suhstic sadkiait, "dhoLr,’ 
which IS substantial!), if not exactly, the 
same. But ho got support for this cpintual 
nearer at hand coming {rom (he 
hoary past. Upanishadic uididUyasatia os 
accepted by Rammohun is au attempt to 
reach the Ihmg that upholds the manifold and 
when ( ) after repeated attempts 
the object u gamed, that is ( ) 
direct apprehension, ( ) standing 

/an? ts /xof «TiV .Wnw.v It ts 
an cxjieneuce like th.at of sound sleep or 
stupor, but a conscious spiritual union with 
God which IS liberation properly so called, 
though not absorption in the supremo self. 
*‘?iwnH?03 Jtalfe ^ epn nywwi 

«fir »” 

It is not dt»crcditiog the manifold altogether 
' but onl) discrediting its existence apart 


from GoA Now the consciousness comes 
in that the universe, both as macrocosm and 
microcosm, has its existence only m God and 
God appears in every particle of it. 

By deep and constant meditation Rammohun 
had won the glimpse of the Truth, a glimpse 
that has only been vouchsafed unto a few 
others m tho whole range of human history 
This prepared Rammohun for BraJunasamadhi 
oven in the midst of the multifarious dis- 
traction of his titanic activities There are 
those deluded followers of medieval sadJiau 
who cannot appreciate the grandeur of samadin 
as practised and preached by Rammohun 
They are not sntiaficd without abnormal 
psjehoiogical changes of tlie body or un- 
consciousness generated in sound sleep 
Tliey appear to bo quite ignorant that against 
such a state to bo t^en as the highest flight 
of the self, an early and cmx>hatio protest 
was raised in the Cldiaiuloyt/opann/uul b) 
Indra addressing Prajapati “Surely, Sir, 
IQ this state one does not know onosclf 
thus— 'This 18 r nor does one know these 
things one rather reaches a state of 
anoihilation I do not see an) good in this 
doctnoc (vm 11 2) Now Prajapati admits 
the force of Indra’s contention and teaches 
him of a state of supreme enlightenment, 
the highest stale attainable by the self 
o\cn before death, when it is not DCCCsaaiy 
to separate lUcIf from the mundane 
existence nor even to deny itself tho enjoy- 
ment of mundane pleasures. Prajapati sa)s 
*'Tbc pure self nsuig from this body and 
endowed with the supreme light, appears in 
Its true form (Then) jt becomes the highest 

f ierson In that state it moves about, eating 
or bwghing), playing and enjoying itsclf, 
forgetting the body m which it was, as it were, 
bom. As a horse is attached to a cart, so is 
life attached to the body” 

Here wo hnd a description of the self’s 
earthly life as lived in the light of supremo 
knowledge. There is a false philosophy 
Uiat teaches retirement from the world 
to enable one to engage in devotions for 
liberation and when liberation is attained 
it teaches absorbtion in the cupreme seif 
Nothing of the kind is taught here. Tho 
highest state of the self u interpreted as 
a state that overspreads here and hereafter 



THE MILITARY BACKGROUND OF THE THIRD 
AFGHAN WAR, 1919 

B\ NIILVD C CII VUDHURI 
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I T 13 unnecessary to carry the military nnlece- 
thnts of the Thinl Afghan War further back 
than 1003 though it 13 quits pO'-ible that the 
mcniorv of the irara of Uio Last century stiU 
ntnkle>l m Afghan memory or at any nte, 
fostered the national) in of thO'e Sirdars vhose 
fathers hail sufTered aud dic<l in the Second 
Afghan War* But the chain of cause ami eiTcet 
IS olmo t unbroken from the beginning of this 
century to the commencement of hosUUUes m 1919 
From lOO-l onwards Afghanistan lay con 
tinuously under tho shalow of the Army in 
India. A war lu kfghanisUn was the nyowed 
purpose of that army and u far-reaching 
programnio of reorganization with a new to that 
war was being car^eil through m India be 00 c 
of the moit di tinpauhed soldiers of the Dnbdi 
Empire It is of course true that these prepara- 
tions wero not alwa}s meant (or Afghanistan 
Bouglily «pcakiiig till the signing of the Vnglo- 
Uussiau Coayeution of 1907 they were directed 
almost GxclusiTcly against Uussia, and after 
that date the consoti lation of (ho German 
influcnco m Turkey male the Indian authorities 
incrca ingly nervous about a possible exunsion 
of German activities in Afghanistan But in 
neither circumstance was there any comfort for 
tho Vfghan people The tngevly of their 
l>osition bitwosn two great I uropt.an Bowers, 
whosO secular rivalry u still one of the most 
con<i ICUOU3 phenomena of mortem history made 
their indepen fence literally a pawn in the larger 

e e of wirld politics. It coull never bo 
«ld when the gnint of a. railway concession 
to Germany in \<ial c Turaev or the thwarting 
of a Rus lan iLsign 111 the Balkans might not 


■ The present ITiog of Mshanutau wbo ai 
Geocral Nudu’ Kbau was one ol Ihe most prcHmoeat 
memWn of the anti British (tar lorty was himself 
bora in exile at Dehn Dun llis grandfather ^ehiya 
Khan and three other Ukhan novables were arrested by 
the onlu: of Lord Ilohcrta during the hcciKid I f^haa 
ac “on the ground that ihev were the most 
inttuential men tn the country and that all Uwar 
mSacnee had been exerted against us. os hod beut 
I roved by tho resistance odlred to the advance on 
KabuL (L'Jy Bettv Balfi ur— Lord Ljtoisr Mta* 
-AliH»ituira,v3t p. Ou*). They all aecoiDpaniod hakob 


Khan in his licporUtnn to India with their . 

In 190j, when Nadir Khan was twenty 6ve peats 
old he oud his parents w" ■" ' *“ 

VL,ha]itstau 




to 


let loose forces which would wipe the name of 
Lfghonistan otT the map of the world 

That this was no mere hypothetical anticipa 
tiOD but a practical contingencj ponder^ over 
in all Its bearings by the Government of India, 
IS proved by documentary evidence In a note 
on the defence of India, prepared in lOOo at the 
request of tho V'le^roy Lord Kitchener wrote 

Moreover if Russia, by absorbing Nortliern 
Vfgbanutan adranced her frontier to the line of 
the ili&da Rush we should in self defence advance 
our frontiers to the same alignment. Lfghanutan 
would lose her indepeodence. like the Central Asiau 
khanates and Baloehistan * 


But tins was not all There is cltir evidence 
to show thti, throughout this period Afghanistan 
was regnrdeil ns a potentmJ enemy in iteelf also 
Onti<h statesmen an I «o]iliers ohen called tho 
\mir their ally But it ctn hardly be «aul that 
their policy lowanis hi‘ kingdom breathed nu 
excess of fnen Hy feeling an 1 eonfilenee. Deep 
distrust of the ruler an I people of Afghanistan 
fomioil the teyiioie of Brili h iiolict towaj^s that 
oouDt^ It hn<i Laken root in the minds of the 
polilicuns and eoldiirs ro tirmlv that, whether 
the major enemy was Russia or Germany, iny 
relaxation of the watchfulness as regaris 
Vfghaui tan was considered nb-oluloly unthinkable. 
\ocoidiQgly VfohaniaUiu was reckoned as one 
of the mo t important if for tho moment 
secondary objectives of the Indian Army, and 
tho possibility of liaving to fight the combined 
forces of R,,.j,a and Afghani tan forine.1 the 
basts for cdculatiiig the strength of the Fiehl 
Vr^ in India. 

Thts attitiile towirds Afghaniatin came 
tmt verr dearly after the coiidusioa of 
the Viislo-KusSian Convention of kugu t 3L 
19«77, which removed all fears of a Russian 
invaeion of that country Imme>liately after its 
signUuro, Issrd Morliy then '■'ccretary of state 
tor India, askol for the news of the Government 
of India as to the actual effect of the xVn-lo- 
Russ in Convention on Indian military poller 
He tentUively sngge«teiL— now that the Ru •‘iiii 
clottd hanging over the liotlh we^t of In ha had 
cleared there might bo i cai.e for cconomizin » in 
^y expenditure. To this opinion ford 
Ktkhraer mp t emphatically demurred He 
repleU to the Secretary of State m a len'^y 


of Lorrl Kiieitiitr 
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nicmonaJura dated October 21, 1007 In thu. It would ba i mistake to tike Aeso obstrri 
di pitch he contended that the ‘•trenjlb of the tious la mere casual obiter (hcla Ihej toe tne 
Indian Army was not ba ed on the conoidera line remarkably well with the s\stematiz&l 
lion of an> cnticid situation with regard to theory of Afghan character formulated b\ uie 
Ru’six’ Therefore, the conclu ion of the Anglo- General Statf m India from tlieir study ol 
Russian convention— assuming it would be Afghan history and ob crvation of the country 
eftixiciou® about which Lord lutchener was not and its inhabitants. This theory was comiuuni- 
so sure— did not affect the Vrmy m India at all coted to all officers who might have to servo m 
The ta ks which it had to perform were Afrfiani«tan as a practical gaiide to their conduct 
varied and onerous enough without reckoning the and dcabngs with the Afghan®, and served 


Rus«ian menace. It had to preserve onlcr 
among t the border tribes, securo the Brih«h 
I’ovieT against mternal revolutions, provide con 
tmgeuts for service overseas for the general 
re<iuircinenls of Imperial defence, and, above all, 


to «ay, as the psjchologic'd background of 
Bnti«h policy towards tliat country It fumt hes, 
too an invaluable key to the military calculations 
m respect of Vfghanistan 

The Afghan , so ran tho offici il e UmatCj 


provide for troubles in Afghaniatan On the were a treacherous pcmile, generallj mchned 
last dauger Lord Kitchener dwelt most imptes towards iloiiblonle ding Their honour, if euch 
fcivclj He wrote a vrord coull be used at all in connection with 

Dchind the border tnbca again, aud closely them, seldom extende I beyond tho vindication of 
connected with them by rdi,ious bonds and by their peroonality, and had little m « y 
fanaucum there always lurked tho ixjssibility of national and altmistio charicter Plausible anU 
trouble with kfgLanisun The Vfgbftn regular specious m their amimcnts, they often succeeded 
troqis numbered about 100(00 mea with oyer 500 ,n imposing upon Europeans vrith their protesta 

to improrS'^ memso mtifoui ®manM of^S 

lubsioj ho could organize a muck I&rgcr force their goo 1 faith alone for 

ciiuippud with up-to-date nliea and guns \part {promises tJicy miglit inaka In no circumstances 
from Itnssia, a tight with kfghaoutan-compli were terms to be made with tho Afghans union 
eated os it must bo by tho boaiility o( tho tnbes the observance by them of such terms coull be 
~-a would detnand every man and gun of the ntw enforced The treacliery and guile of the ^kighuns 

m Uictr Jonlmgs with foreigners and enemies 


nuio dituions ' 

This di patch was endorsoJ whole heartcdly 


b> tho Viceroy Lori Minto and Uis ^uncil and 
was uciptcd as embodying the coiisikred vievrs 
of the Government of InJix It gives a clear 
mhcation of tho miliUry aHitude lowurda 
kfgbani Lin iin iititude as 1 hnvo alreaily said 
of deep iVi'-lru t of her motives and good taiU) 

This scepticism found expression in luuiost every 
diplomalio ultemneo about Afshnnislao In 
lOd-j King Iklwiml VII jokingly told Count von 
B rnstortr tho Isl ‘^ctrcLary to ilio Gcnnan 
Iniluissy ml»nIon that the Ainir sotmeil to 
nJoi t a Brill h or Russian complexion )u»t as 
hv likixl, and he could not bv trusted f And 
two jears Inter, wliilo tliu Vnglo-Russian negolut 

tions wire m progrvsS, ^ir Ldwaid Grey, tho 

Brill h horeign bemtary wrote to bir Vrthur . i, . . , i 

that ‘^ltl|ouJ. wo s^uld ^ most n«. torf 

uiiwi^Uing to annex, to wcupy y^lian temtor}, was not m favour of a jwlicy of excoasno i^strust of 
Uio ftir llmt we may do so is iht chivf incentive (he Vf^hwis. There were also other officcta who 
to ill Vmir ta ob-«rvc liis Uuity oblgnlions drprocutai this One of them wrote to a friend in 
towarvU u®. 3 La,.Uind on 1 L B. IJOd 

Much that has been said of our jioliey of disli ist 
ing the \fj.haiu it absolutely true and is what I^rJ 

kitM, h». .,.-„i both as 

— — Mullahs and tribal 

Irodcrt as will \ j>olicy of maVine use of them but 
tbowinc marked dt'trust. Is not only undij loniatic but 


vrero but a pha»o of Afghan patrioti«m of an 
unscrupulous character doubtlcBS according t® 
ilnlish standard®, but novcftheloss pnccicai m 
Its ’nethois and not wholly unsuccessful m iW 
results Thircforv, when dealmg with them, 
6rmne s combined with bold and vigorous action 
and refusal to argue n question was tho proper 
and Uie only uifo course for tho Europeans to 
follow, who coull not compete m any oth*,f 
manner with tho guilo an i chicanery which 
consUtuted the moral fttrao«l>hcre of nearly every 
Afrfnn 

Tho military preparations ngainst Affcliam tan 
were Uio only poesiblo dciluctiou from liic®o 
doctrines • 


• Vtvhut— /onf Ai/f>rnrr koLII n. 242 i ^ ■ '’i: 

t townt vow UtwrtoTff, \n Jiondoa, to 0» Kitchener has urgcil over and over o 
Ch-vncvllor Count voii Italow Fvb 27 IXU (DogiUIo toe timr and oil tho Mullal 

— < erpuui iJijiloauilw IXiCumriiU JSit IJlt NoL HI 

tv l*i0i. \l»o. /><■ I roire /Vilii ler Ijtr panckfn — . 

Kjitulu is’l I It \o.Co7) “ «*«>'“bJy oiioftvl to the Biroilc mics of ctiqucuo 

I ®-ix Idvrant t.rey to ^lr Vrthur Nicoittu July J* ohiwrrrvl J y the 1 *1x1 bans oad Vfghaoi whither 
t. 1 kC {lir iKeuiifnU wa He Crajixs fl/t worlJly or nJicious iKiiul oft 

»ar,\a IN ^ 5.XV So. iSh). M,.n.i. o .. . ....... 


worldly or nJicious ikhuI of new 3Uke 
. them or tlso m&le make them afraid of 
}oa but don t make um of them whm it suit* you 
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There 6till remains one ver) !mport.iat potnt 
to discuss before it is posaibla u appraise at 
nn>lhini; like lU correct \ duo the menace of 
the Army m Indii to Vfshainstan It may 
t>ry plausibly be orguevl that the military pre- 
pirattons un lertaktn in Inin were cnrisagcvl 
solely as ileftusiTO m'-aJun.s, They were to bo 
had recourse to only m the fast nsort, only 
in thu fico of intncrablo pru^oc.Ulon on tho 
part of tlie Amir or Uus<oL There can bo no 
doubt that, dialcctic,ill} this line of ictsonms 
IS t^Ktfeclly souml, Jlut it ignores tho n^ities 
of tho giiuatnn alkyretlicr Leasing a-ile for 
the moment the ohjxtions that an armcil pew 
IS n very pn<anous paico an I tho state of 
lunous tuisnn which it poxluces preiipiutcs 
the Very crisis which it socks to averk or that 
tho ovrnersb p of a hne fi^htins niachino only 
haU m n unto the temptation of niikio' me 
of it—Uf of which are Ic^itimito ant rrica int 
objections— the iir~unicnt about the J fensira 
rhonii.tir of the Uritis’i militiry pnpuutioiis 
overt hAs one all imjwrtant ficL It forjtcts 
tint m the cxi'Un^ IMUticid arranj^-nunts Ulwci n 
Inlitnnl kfelumstan, the tUununatiou of tho 
nuccasitics of (Uftaco wis Uft cntioly to tho 
DriUsli nulhonUcs u xt people, of all odurs 
tho Uasl fisusl to draw ih« do uoivatin; imo 
Utwnn ditciicw and ii£^mioii 

Tnis IS nlwajs i d.in^r)U'ly •h.olowy Us. 
tiiulion, an I It IS i\u Uasl men. slialewy sUll 
by t'lii tmpiraisu an I task of imsi;iii lUun of 
titai UnlKi mink Diinny tho kofalo-Uussi-tn 
n soiuilious of 1 Xl7. Gia It Untain wuihsl 
'^isua ^in IVr-'Ul to bo iiulu Ut wiUun the 
llrili^U "soH ro of mtlui ncr,” an 1 inr Vrth ir 
>i>.ds»n, tile 111 bdi Vmb.issvlir lu Sk IMirs- 
bar;;U assunsl tlio Uu<un Korti^s Miuishr 
^L I»r>)l»k), that this was diurol 'for purely 
<K/ iinvo la «<eus." >1. Isivlsky, at once iBkrpo.a»l 
with the remark that thsn. was ''lSUa*J activi.* 
as W\U as a “Uunso ta-usiic. * This d t.n>.ti>i 
was wry truly drtwn, an I it was jiarticularls 
api\H>ite 111 the c.is4 of UriU'K policy. llnU^h 
a^^ivssivvnoss is, as a luU, of an >n'iJiou>ly 
diKn'tie kink anl it may With no injusWo 
pectups bo s<iivl that if (hs (utb to IkU is ptoVil 
With sued inkutious, tho p.ith to the lintish 


and iluo try to assume a ba Ijuik toao whuh they 
kn V I. .104 IP-oioS to bo aapport 1 by a iiftutr t» rt 
Our i^ay tor years has UnJ^l toaurup 
t and ruatempt aiooa.; the raon auue 
and a deuet of oar sia xntj anJ tur 
.n«Ji the rimJader. whuh load* thwin lo 
ut. hoeeretma h we may proas*e protaiwa 
A bo aJwded tf it do-e ao( appear raiwdwnt 
at Iho mo.aieuU" ( Vtthur— ienl SjicMiirr \ol II, 
l\ Hut thiiie C{UDU>as had no elstbls rCtfs-t 

tradiii loal vulu-y of lAe Oorvxaiiuut cl 


allilude. 

re^tiavt 

bcl e»o“ il 
« II u 


• /m 

Nek IV, p 


Loipirs has m no less a dejrrco been smoothed 
by motives of self-defence To {rive only a few 
modern examples. Tho Boer Republics lost 
their in kpenilcnco because Bntish 'tatt-mea 
constJeied the step necessary m tho legitimate 
defence of British stakes witbm tbcir territory , 
Egypt becamo a Bcctish. dependi-cacy for tho sake 
of ilnfish dnanciul and strategic interests, for 
the same nason. Fir'll had biF territories 
diruled up into spheres of mdiienco. Germ ana 
I Ht her cofoniis nn 1 n-ivy to make tho British 
Empire safe , China submitted to a firm npplic.a 
tioM of tho pm bout poliLy to lufe-guarl British 
commenial intercuts Af),hanist.m went llirough 
tivo bloody wars for the sake of the sociuity 
of Uriu«h posses'ions in India — it is aupcrtluous 
to rauliiply 10 tancv< Here, indccA we haao d 

C rn|>Osition which no impartial student of 
I tory evir dnauns of disputing, it is almittol 
on nil ban b thni hardia au ini li of grouu I has 
been adjoi to the Briti'h Empire, banlly a 
fortliing has bvn luU al to the wealth of Gaat 
Bnitin which ha« n t been done with tho bC't 
of motita'S or for which the rr'pon*ibiliiy can 
be tail at the door of ab>tract love of war 

fhero was furtlur pNund for dioriuiit for 
VfgKomstAn in the fuit iJuit the determination 
of (he isaficy to S> pur«ucal in nspcit of bir was 
entru idl to a loi d aulinrity in wh)>e moiKns- 
tion evin the Briu*l) bovirnmint at Hame h.t'l 
no lUap faith Dunng the \Rglo>Ilu san nego- 
tiiuma th tvinmla r>l the Goiirumint of In lu 
With ngtril b) NfglianMLan wen' «o extromo that 
hir Cliarbs Hanlmge (kiior the Viceroy of India) 
wr<>lo to Sir \rihur Nicobm on Vugust 7, ldOi> 
*VVo h.avs luiJ the vaws of Uie Gor(crnmcnll of 
India wbiib viM n iito imposgibio and b> win h 
wo have nplxaL 'fhev will probably bo oair- 
rt I leu by Mr Morlef “* Vn t llirea Jays Lau.r, 
alia ling to iIm vi liy m drafting lbs kfghon 
in^tructMna Mr Elwml Grey wrote 

** Vs ti nogoUs.ioa« 1 A /k 1 Laro now the 
in'lnl tk>ai naJy u to Vf/hooistua Ibcre is no 
duEcuUy at the India U H-C. bat the India 
()or(cra-nia t hat to be coiitutiod aaj it Iskn a 
1 tile tune to Iral ibua to the waters of coiicil a- 
lM>o aod git th'-ol to agree that they are whole- 
«on>e.’'t 

This ath.isJo piraibsi evin aiur the formal 
otncIoMon of th' Anglo-Uu«si.an agr" monk an I 
was wiU karnsn to the aulhirues at Ho-ue. NVe 
fial I*>rl ilorler eipn'vung bis misgirings about 
the working of lae agroeiumt in a pnTute kUiT 
to ^ic \nhur ykoUoo, m wtiKh he wrote 

V« Tou sty the roamis wi > di-peed oa the 
spins la which the thin? is taken by oiheers aod 
agiaU oa the erounil. We can ha^y couat oa 
Very loyal ao^wiesccacs oa the part of the 
“aatocaiy " wbo gare irooble on the Ue,bt of your 


• Vet IV p. 2il, w igij. 
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serious hitch. AiiJ on tho other haud, I sh'JI 
have to Veep a \cry \ii,tla!it tjo m my diotct^i* 

Tho iiitrnn ij^cnca of the Gotcrnmenl of Imlm 
uus wholly due to tho influcnco oxercisol u\crit by 
the military authorities It is, of couroi'.n mtciitfnct 
that, of all people, the solhcrs uw tho Iei«t filUd 
to txerc.i6Q a salutarj inilucnoo on forLign policy 
Long ago, Lori Sdishurv hil giTeii tho fullowlng 
wiso nlvico to Loi I Ljiton who'C Viceregal 
panic over tho Ilusoiau bogey In I given him 
1011'iilt.nblc nnui=cnuiil 

*\ou listen, he wrote too mudi to tho soldiers 
No lesson 1* niort deeply iiu-ulcatcd 1>\ ca|)encnco 
of life ns that you should nc\cr trust experts If 
yon hehevc the doctors nothing is whcdciomo if 
you believe tho foldicte uotbmg w eifc They all 
require their strong wuio diluted by a very Ur„o 
admixture of cotuuion sense t 
Appnreulh thiacouiiHl hil not been taken to 
heart; hji Suiuo 

Bui It 13 not enough to sav ihu the military 
authorities in India were actuate 1 only hy over muili 
solicitude for the sifcty of their posscsaioiH 
They could certainly not he absolved from nil 
suspicion of iingoisin It was phui that llie 
posaesSLon of on ofricieiu army liad made them 
inoro keen to forco a decision by arms (ban to 
seek It by peaceful means Itio otlenaivo apiiit 
was ytry strong in them so 'ti-oiig m fact, ilial 
It actually piomptod them to obstruct Uvo diplo* 
untie ncgotiationa which were on foot to remoTo 
llie very danger about wliidi they were so 
damoi-ou« The attitude of the Aiiiiy auUioiitics 
ni India towards the Anglo*Iius laii ConvcnUoii 
was ono ot consistent hosuhiy an I scqilici'-m 
Ihis fact must Imo been ns well known to Iho 
Russian as to the British iiutboritic^ for in Ajinl 
1007, the British Militaiy Altaclid m St. Peters 
burgh frankly admitted to the Cine! of tlio Stall 
of tho ilussian Army “Of course, our Inban 
Army will look wiili regret on an agreement 
with Busmu, that will deprive llieiu of thar oua 
chance of active service against an enemy woithy 
of their attention But that was not *1 point to 
he tonsulcrcV § To ciili-ust the defence ol Inlit 
to these authonlies was, to say the least, not to 
iiiMle the tiincst of defensive piogrammes 

As a matter of fact, the defensive rcquii'emonti} 
of the Indian army authorities gravitated very ofteii 
towards oiv encroachment on the sovereign righl% 
of Afghanistan One single instnneo will bu 
sufhcient to bring this home. On May 11 190m 
111 an elaborate speech on tho Commilteo of 
Imperial Defence, Mr Balfour hail ontlinc I 
hefoTO Parlmincnt tho policy to be pursue I Hr 
respect of tho defence of the north wtwt frontier 
of India Ho had declared in this speech that 
on no account woul I Great Britain tolerate the 
tiuilding of any railwajs m Afghanistan bj' 

• Ibtd p I,a7> Isa 52C " 
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UusSii. anl if uny were uiidciuiken it irould 
iiitin VI ir Loivl Ixibhciur vvilcoincl this clear 
statciuint of policy liut waiilol it to go further 
IIl dcdaml 

‘ Vbovc all, not a siiido slcu should ho jicriiiitt* 
cd on the jurl of tho Amir which im;.ht faciIiUlo 
tho cncniv s transjorl . and any attempt to cow 
struct a railway wilhm ALhan temUjry {o 
connect with tho Uussiaii strategic railways suouiu 
Lo ngarded by us as a diieclly aggrc-ssiio act. 

It IS i»«.UiKtivo to compiro tins denniil with 
Uio rtplj that tho British lutliorilica gavo when 
Uussia mu'it i fiiniLir reiiuc t. df lavolaky 
orgiicil that Uio butldiiig of nulway hues 
m Vff.hani»ta«, with or without tho help 
of IkiUsU c«Kv«ev.rs. would alter the «^lrittgic 
siiualioii lo the pnju lieu of Uu»iui, and therefore 
(in it Bnttm, as tho Power toiitrolliiig the 
fonigii iciationa of Afglianistiii might Ik 

ia wmo on iiw poiiyt- to 

till-* n-Hiuc't 8ir Arthur Nitolson gave the following 
reply if tlie Amir were in {iircl with tho 
de-ire lo develop ftud open up Ins tountrj, wu 
coull not prevent liiiii from rbilizing &»th i 
wi«h r 

ni 

L |ually conclusive evidence of tho niiliturj 
prcc inou-nc«s of Afglinnistaii ts to bo found in 
tho -Imtcgic plans of the Army in India, which 
mu»l now bo describe 1 in soino detail Tho 
(undiuncnLal conceplion on which tho niilitary 
authonlies proceeded vvis that tho frontiers of 
AfgUanretan were tho true uuUtary frontiers of 
India, and Afghimibtan was only tlio glacis of 
the Indian fortre s It was m acconlanco wdh 
tins ^<.mlnnl idea tliiit the inilituy authonlies fixed 
the Kabul Kaudaliar lino as the strategic olipecUvc 
of tho lieUArnvy in India Thii obicctue 
rcnmincl constant whether tho enemy was Uussia 
or Afghani'lan or both Tho only diflerenco 
that tbo uncertain circuin taiicc^ of ii war in 
Afgbamstaii mado was that while the Army in 
Intu was expected to deal singL hande>l with 
Uie Afgluuis and tho bonier tribes, its t.i«k, m 
tho event of a major war, involving ho lilities 
with Russia Ol any oilier Groat Power was 
defined both by Lord Kitchener and tho Coiii- 
miltcn ot imperial Dofeno- tis that of occupying 
and holding tho Kabul KAndaliftr line for at 
lea t twelve months, till rcinfmcemcnts could 
arrive from Bnglaiid, the colonies and Japan 

Tho next step m planning was to choose tho 
bnc'* of advance to the objective. This was not 
I very difficult matter, as, in the existing frontier 
between Afghanistan and ludiD, tho British 
possessed nn iniUnl strategical advantage which 
viao m no way fortuitous Poi decades the 
Bntisli autiiorilics had been trying lo sccuro a 
frontier which would strengthen their grip on 

• Axthur— £oi I Kitchener Vol II p 14(1 
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Afgbanislan, anil the} haJ 'uccceijed »n geltisj 
it by the Umo the Dunnd Convention nas 
eigni^ (1S9 j) The poiinlar belief that the present 
frontier between IniTia anil Afghnni-tan reprt'«it< 
the ^tes of India which nitt<( be held at all 
CO 9 I 9 if India 13 not to lie over run by hordes 
of barbanans surging through the P'lasc^ is an 
amu mg and superannuate m}tn and nothing 
more Even a cacual glance at the map is 
enough to show that this frontier, cnclo'ing as it 
docs within its cime the whole of the Kabul 
Kandahar lino, and hoi ling the olica of 
Kandahar and ICabul within striLing diatanre of 
Us two ends, is meant for a sweeping out-fianVing 
as well as frontal operation against cufllindu 
Kush Afghani tan The 'amo anxiety for «eennng 
convenient points for an advance into VfgbaniAtan 
gorcmeil the delimitation of admmistercil an I 
non-admini«tcrcd temtorics on this side of 
the Indian frontier In fixing the«« luniks the 
Ilnti U authorities always kept m mmd the 
imperative necessity of keeping the most Twlncrabk 
points on the kfghan frontier well within (he 
territory directly aJraiui tciol or garn'OneJ hi 
them Thus, tho three princip il lines of approach 
to Afghnnistan, the Khaibar, the Kurram Valley 
anl ^uchittan, were gurrtsoiicd by the Regubr 
Arm} or dircctl} administered by cbe Goiero 
ment of Indus. The rc t were left cither to tribal 
militias olheered by tho Rcitisb, or to the (nbe« 
them«ehc\'* 

Tins iwlic) bniuglit all che routes from 
India to Afghoni'ton within Ucitish control and, 
as I have already <aiJ made tic choice of n 
line of advance into tbo heart of Afgh-uti^lan 
a comtuorativcly cosy matter The marc laiportont 
among these routes were 

(1) the Khaibar Kabul vdUy route, (J) the 
Kurram route , (1) the Tochi route (4) the 
Oumal route , and ( 1 ) the QiieUa Chaiiuin route 
Of tliese, the first leil from Peshawar to Kabul 
either no Shilman Pass, Jalalalia I nml Kabul 
River, or rw Khaibar Pa«s, JaJaliboil, ‘^afcvl 
Sang .Jagilalak Poas, Haft Ihi-s and^Khunl 
Kabul (ietilo the second led from Kobat 10 
Kabul i»a lhal, Kurram, Paraihinor, Paiwat 
Kolal, Shutarganlan Pom and the LogarviUcy , 
the third led from Banou to Ghizni over tho 

* Only one lo tance among many such that can 
be cil^ will pro'C tho conucloeM of the aboro 
wgira/wA. 'k-AK «7;v?l */*• Um Uu><^]uu.A 

history compiled by the General Staff India, says 

“With tho object of Kbcnng rciralar units of 
the Indian Vrray of iho task of trirrisoniag outlying 
posli and of purely pobcc duties. 00 the frontier, 
(iMif IM ricie of" the fici Mnf Me Ttxht nor 

Iht flomnl rx ukt K<n rfoar^lcl as fcu'j fmlaUt ai 
iM.jm \iiut of ndcaneo infa Afjkanu'aa it wa* 
decided in to call on tho inbabitaato of the 

vanou* Iwalilics (0 take part m tbcit own defence 
(It^ica mine ) 

(Ouer,iiioni tx 11 Kt )-20f eccoud edUum 

compdesl by the General Stall Uraneb k. U Q 
India, layy, p. lo ) 


Kohuini Pfl>s, the fourth from Tank to Ghnini 
over tho Slaghai and Sarwandi Passes , whilo 
Uie fifth led from Quetta to Kandahar tij 
cither Chaman and Mel Karez, or Chaman 
Suyidan and Rarghaiia Pas®, or CJiaman and 
Don River After going over the relative 
menu of these and all the other nllernatire 
route®, the military authorities decided upon the 
iir-t, (ho second and tho fifth routes as their 
mam lines of advance into Afghani tan and 
called (hem re®pective!\, the northern line of 
advance, tho central line of advance and tlio 
southern line of adtance 

The strategical advantag“s possessed by tho 
luJia Government in tlie line of the frontier 
were improved still further by means of strategic 
railways. The bickbone of this system which 
eovemi the whole of India from one end to the 
other with a network of railways, was the great 
lateral broad gauge line nioning from Dargai in 
the extreme north to {m 1013) Nu«hki in 
western Baluchistan Ihis line was conneclwl 
on the one hand with the most distant corners of 
India, and on tlie other with the furtbe t 
iimcticable point on the routes to the Kabul 
Kandahar Ime within the British bonier Tbe*e 
riiihcails were five in number The first broad 
gauge line no through Pesbamr to Tamnid at 
(he hcoil of the Khaibar Pn«s t!ie second 
bro-Klgau^e line ran to Kohat from which a 
narrow gauge line carried the railway connection 
to Thai oi mdci- airny the thinl broad gauge 
lino mi (hrougb Quetta right up to Uie frontier 
to Chaman which wa« only seventy-one mdey 
from ICanUKar while another narrow gauge 
line fcompleteil dunng the war tCAr») ran from 
Koliluigh Ghat and Man Indus into the heart 
of Dcrajat, forking ofl at its end to Tank on 
the One hand and Banou on the other 

hven the«e rudways did not ®flti»fy tho 
tuililary mithontie® In order to make the 
position of the Indian Army still more sure 
Lord Kitchener luked for two alJitional broad- 
goMgi railway a Ono of these aa extension of 
tho Kurram valley lino from Kohat with lU 
existing 2-b'' gauge radheal nt Thai— he wished 
to carry to the foot of the Paiwar Kotal, tho 
nej»ro«t point on tho frontier to Kahul, 9.» miles 
distant. The British Indian forces it was stated, 
“railed at this point, could within ten days be 
inside the Afghm capital , the new line would 
kxr 'O^tlftal^ai iw vo^iics t*nA wviiA cna'd^o 
us to close our hand on Ghazni, a dozen 
marches off’ * 

rhe other broad-gauge lino was to run 
tbnMigh KKaifior Pj»s to a tepiBiniis near Loi 
Dakko, nt the oa-tern end of the .Talolabad 
valley, where a ®tock of KX) miles of broad- 
gauge material would be kept ready for a rapi 1 
LxteDfion of the rwlirny line into Afghan 
temtoiy Financial and other reasons, however, 
pmetited the execution of th is scheme, and for 
• kohur-^lxjrj hilehener, Vol 11 p. 113. 
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Tho Bliatcgic objcctwo onco Ucfinol and las 
linos of appronch to it laid down mil scnod by 
htratcgio nilwajs and roads, tho task of military 
preparations lor a war m AlpVnmslan atos a 
rehtivoly easy matter It Inil iW own problems 
and liiflicultics no doubt, hut they wero nuc^'tions, 

&o to say of oxccutue delaiL limy wero 
systematically approacho 1 and solved during tbo 
tenuTO of oftico of I^owl Kitchener and his 
bucco'sors, ami as a result of their enbrts, llio 
military prepnntiong fora wirm or ngunst 
Afghanistan hal rcachcil a batisfactory since. 
These preparations naturally fall ui tier two beaus 
those within Indii and tho o in AfglmnisUn, 
each of which should bo considered scparatclj 
As to tho first, which was tho most important 
half of tho preparations tiio essential livsk was 
(1) to pmido a force a Icquate for tlio purpose (21 
to organizo and tram it m pcaco as it was expeeW 
to bo employed and led m war and (3) to place it 
m such a manner alone tho mam lines of railways 
lint It could bo rnpidly coucentritcd and Irons* 
ported to the frontier The force actually assigned 
to the task was nine fully equipped infantry dm 
Sion®, with army troops and ci^Ul cayalty 
brigades These formations were grouped in two 
armies the Kortbem and the Southern the 
ohjocUves of which were, resneclively the Kabul 
ind the Kandahar end of the Kabul Kandahar 
line. In tho event of hostilities theso two armies 
were to advance to the objecUve by two mam 
routes (1) from Peshawar to ICabul, and (2) 
from Quetta to Kandahar Per tho conrenienco 
of training as well as for the sake of the health 
and comfort of the troops ilie divisions wero 
suitioued all over Indii instead of being concen 
truUd on tJie frontier Hut they were so 
Ccheloimed one behind the other alone the feeder 
railwa)® that their transport to the lyonVier was 
only a question of days. The names and tho 
areas of the divisions and their allotment to tho 
aTimes were a® follows the 1st (Peshawar) 
Division, 2nd (Rnwalpiiuh) Division 3rd (Lahore) 
Division, 7lh (Meerut) Division 8th (1 utknow) 
Division belonged to tlio liorthern Army and 
the ^th (Quetta) Division 5th (Mbow) Division 
6th (Poona) Division 9th (becunderabad) Division 
belonged to the Southern Army As a result 
of tliese arrangements, as the biographer [of lord 
Kitchener says, 

India was lor the first time able, while maiDtam 

mg an anpie garnaon to await without alarm 

• 'When tho Third Afghan Wur broLe oat, a 
General regntted that tne line to I«i Dakha ashed 
for by Ixird hitcbencr had not been built He 
wrote There can be i o doubt that the Loi hhilmaa 
line, had it been completed as Lord Kitchener 
w shed and connected wiiU Landi Kotal by a 
military toad, or by a lipht line up to Kaiu &bilman 
would have been ol great use in the present trouble 
with the Afghans, ( Uthur— Lord AifeAenrr, p 146 r). 


of Itclniund and height* above Kanul-'and to 
atand steady for at lust a twUio month until 
Iiufrifll reinforcements from overseas snoulo 
amve. * 

Tho preparations m Afgiianistan, obviously, 
would not bo RO comprchcnsivo. Ttiey were 
confincti almost wholly to tho collection of inttlli' 
gcncc of a military nature regardmg, Afghani«hm 
and tho A fglmn military and tribal forces Hut 
bo films that went, it was made as thorough as 
\Vhde, osv Uvo owu haivd, Uva Survey of 
India, mapped tho wholo area on tho 1 inch scale, 

made panoramas of the principal Afghan towns 

and c tics for tho ubo of artiucry, and wUecwl 
niinulo topognpincal information which was 
svetenializeu and kept in renhness for u“o by 
uo General Shaff, iho intelligcnco offiwrs hejone 
mg to the Indian Army ascertained all availaolo 
pocuculars regarding lUo routes lute MghaDiet^, 
tho obstacles nna supplies on them, the 
equipment, armaments and tho strength of the 
AitJian forces the di?po«ition, armaments «ma 
methods of fighting of the tribes, the strength 
and armament of nil Afghan fortified placcvnoa 
the transport fncihucs and supplies procurable in 
tho country These porticulai^ brought ^g'^hcr 
with great cans, pcrmilled the GeDcral Sua to 
prepATO beforehand oven iheir tactical plan', nna 
placed tho Indian Army in a po«ition of over 
whelming supiriority to the Afghuna. 

IV 

The •■lory of tbo iniJiUvry background of tho 
Tliird Afghan ^Vnr would not bo ccmplt^ without 
some account of tho nitthod* of warfare to be 
adopted in Afghanistan Tho gciicrni public 
never reilizcs with sufficient force tliat a campaign 
IS never fought on improvised instructions, nor 
on purely nb«tnict doctrines of war unless it is 
wholly uncspcctod There arc, of course, about 
half a dozen of those principles whoso soundness 
has bwn touted through, die agts and which are 
of tilino®t universal voliditv But tho most 
fruitful apphcitUon of oven these have been by 
loaders ond mtn who havo had some previous 
czpcrienco of tho peculiar circumstances of the 
campaign and have given some thought to them 
This simple truth is recognized by all modern 
Governments, and all of them, nowadays, ns a 
rule, formulate their strategical and t-ictical 
instructions for a parlitulnr eventuality long 
before the ho®lililies actually commence. By 
doing so and by conducting peace time training 
and practice on theso instructions, they impre's 
(hose 60 thoroughly on the minds of all sub 
ordinate and superior officers tint whenever tlicse 
latter have to come to adcasiun m the field they 
automatically give them their full weighs and 

• Arthur— Lord htMeitcr, Vol II p 143 
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oro cnnblcJ to deal with situations as they ariMs 
UumseWc*, without the pcronal lutfivctilion of 
the commander at evcr^ juncture, and vet fully 
maintain the contmiuty and unity ot military 
action 

The British doctrines of war for a major 
campaign are laid down in the I'leld Serrtco 
Reflations. But the o reflations require c«n- 
sdcralile moilihcntion tx-Core they can f>e applied 
to unettdized iind uiiorfnizeil enemies such 
as the \fghans and Paihans wero uadoubt 
ciUy con i Icrcd to bo. To tale a famili'ir example 
which, however, is later tluin the Third 
Afghan iho ramntign of 191920 in 

Wiiziri'tan hhowed that tuo drgreo and Lmd of 
training which Futnerd for tho reqummenU of 
mass warfare in Trance an 1 Mc'Opotamia, was 
utterK iniideaunlo ogaiu^t tho far Ic'^s heavily 
eimca Mah'UiU and W azirs Upcmlions on tlie 
JvorthANcd Ironticr of India require a higher 
standard of indindual traning an<l greater 
inlliatitc aud shill m handling (mall bodies of 
troops down to tho sections than is die ca o in 
a war of the hrst tnnf ituie They nl o require 
a thorough adaitaliou of the generd rnneiples of 
war to the nature of the ground and the 
Ughling habits of this particular kind of 

rncm) Tor Uie frontier Tattans, this ba* 
iaen done m tie »|(cial ‘Manual of (>|<niicns 
cn the ^cilhAheet tioiitur of In Im" i«>uc<l by 
the Ooternment of Ind..i It has al o Uen 
t r‘(>rribtal that troops m India thculd le trained 
in frontier wnrf'ire b} rmpl>.}iiig tho Taiban 
soldiers m tho Indian Army to nireMot the 
mem) Tho army authoritiis ti\uit) rtslize 

that tho MiKFiorii) givni to the uiU. man I \ 
his long fainduni) wiih the ccunUy end gnuni 
Miiat l>e neiJtralizcil b> an inlrn'O prcrico* 
triiiimg of Uiir own mm To pot it in 

tbcir own wonis ‘in thi hdls tho bill Inal 
man ro^'i'sws a naiursl OMYnilanry o>rr 
the I lain" man It is onlr b> the mo<t 

thorough training that wi can Iioi« to ecrrcct this 
lEcqualt), end to luibuo eur l«a<Irni and trcvps 
with such a n on un of couiage, m>rgy, ihUimi 
niitixi, and Kli ilKn^ire sjiiil as to cutdo tliv 
enimy in lus iwn hills an I f*> cn-ure 'ucrc-' 
in b.uiK “• 

Tki nwl for an equally thonu^b previous 
training of tho inxips an 1 adapt-ilHij of tho 
gmrrul pnucqdes of stiJkgy and lactHS to 
sut the spinal circumstances of opemtioiis in 
Afghani Un, was nccgniztd no lt*s vwdly long 
Wfore the outbrtak of the Third Afghan ^^ar 
Though Afgh-mi Uin p^w>•S's•<l a ngwlar army 
whch the Lnii'h authintiis di>l net think it wise 
to di'pii U«y knew that the n*l mi'itary 
ttrcngta of the country Uy ta the armed tnhes- 
mcn rather lhaa in the regular troops. Even 
lh<.«e tnUs were of >arieil origin, fighung value 


nod lovklly to the ruler of Afglianislan Tho 
non Afgh.in TojiLa, Uzbaks Ilnzaras and Kizil* 
boshes for example, were more or Icf^ ditaficcird 
towards Durrani rule and were exivectod bv the 
Unti^'li military nuthoruios if not in e\cT) caif 
to join Ihcni, at len-t to ob'crvc a benccolent 
neutrality It should bo reniciuberol that, during 
the Second Afglian War, tho Hizaras htll 
Ghazni for the Bnti h again t the Afghans and 
al^o ossistcil the former with labour, guides 
supplies and transport. Tho inbcs which an 
invudiDg army will have lenoudy to reckon with 
were e^iimatdl by llie imhuiy authorities 
then fore, to bo the l\*htu q caking or true Afghans 
and rothans of easlern Vfghani Inn who in a 
religious war woull have the Fympatbicf, u« al o 
pirhaps the active support of the jratlcally 
independent Pathan trihis cn tie Indian site of 
tiio Durand ] me It was on the strength and 
the fighting habits of thirc tribes that the tactical 
method* of ibe aimy iiuthontie* in India were 
bared Each of thc'^ a poets of the niihl'iry 
prcllem requires a wonl or two 

Tho Bglmng urcngth of the Pu htu ‘peaking 
\fghan an 1 Paihun tribes on both side* of the 
Durand Ijce all of whom wire tnUnAlj inlnoiir, 
courageous and warlike was ert mated h> tie 
mihtary nuihcritK* to be ralLtr more than half* 
amdlion iren wiih sleui i''f>f(0 rifi* Uut the 
ritenglb in wbuh they woull turn uj, and the 
latent to whuh ih(> would ermbno— ir, what 
was mere m rormnt fnin the Ilnii‘h j-oint 
of VI w, ecuH ho jlaTcil ifT again'l tne 
another— depinded cn a Tnnetv of circum'Uince* 
In the fir^^t place, llo tribal icltiera ccull nirily 
lop«u>u4deu to Fight at a grrat ih lame frem 
deir Icines and the did-iuhiia of aipily 
rr^bielid the nuo lir> «I leb eruM b< a F(C,li<d 
and kipt m till liid llrtnhncn rrneip 
man t y Iran, itih turrjing his rifle, oirn unit tn, 
knife and a Fupjly tffiur in a h-ig of un- 
drt»Md (l»»j ikin The Ccur wa« fnqumlly 
vpeikd It ram ir rmrusten As it ti ined 
luneid, ihe man wtnl iff to bi* own hen e to git 
4 friFb 'upply In thsie eirninlsorm, ilc 
number ifn-en who eculd Ic Lrcuglt Upttlir 
«a« naturally 1 mikd. .The greatest nun ter of 
men who tvor lame tcgolbtr was m DicmiUr 
when as iranv as C0(«t a* m bhd 
for the mge of hUtjur But it ws* generally 
considoml that tie largeel tody of Inbeen-en 
who shculd t« likely to ncil in the feld woull 
net Im more than 20M.n and n uall) the nuirler 
would be considerably le»*. 

Secondly, tvrn the 1 u-hlu i jeakitg Afglars 
and Patlac* weie di uniud fcy jriTStc ard 
Inbal feuds, facticn fitbrg, hIi-ku- an n.c iLes 
and lack ef Mcegn z<d l.aders. 1» a»s 
the pokey of tie JJnti»h suiterines to 
prevent its ceii.biBai.cii of its trikes by 
uLmg as ircch advanicge as itev teuM cf lt«»e 
rao«(s of di'unily The Inter 'ficlirg of ito 
khiah trikes against tt« frunra Afghans was a 
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mo t \^lu'llllo lc\cr in tlieir luuJ^ nnd tlicj 
mailo full u 0 of it JuriiiR the boconil Affrlum 
War n3 was seen m tho help they got from 
the Tun? niul tho Ilaznns 

Kut, at tho samo time tho BiiUah miLlnry 
aiit'-orilies knew full> well that iho Afghan 
tribes coulil 'uJdcnlj sink their foul? untlet 
the infliunce of religious Lvcifoment llio extent 
to Vihich they \\oiil<l eombmo depemleil upon 
the populnnU of the irar and whether ft jthal 
or hoK war ha 1 been proclaimed In t)to caso 
ofajf/md tribal fcuU ami jcaloii'ies wore 
nlmo t whollj forgotten and buried, and tho 
tribes united against the common foo of I>.Inni 
If, howcNcr any extraonlmary ware of religious 
fieling w ro absent, the attitude of the tribes 
depended largely upon tho initid succe*-. 
of the mi idors and the ahiUtj of the MaUls 
to restrain the soungcr and more hothcailcd 
merahers of thi tribe* who might «cc chances 
of ruling pot convoy* itc with the object 
of «rcuniig rifle* and loot 

riiu* the «trength of the re isUneo to bo 
otcrcomo ut t campaign in VfgUamstaii 
wisftfictprof 'omo uncertainty the fighUng 
mclliods of tho tribesmen and tho nature of lUo 
eountrj pre ent I other problomi no less peculiar 
to thcinaelve* The tnbosmeu were, above all 
Mepts m guordla wnrfaie They ha I no tactics in 

rwconhng to hi* julgmout and advanccil or 
Ktir&l when prompted to do -o by circiim-lances 
or us own will Tho chief features of Afghan 
methods of hJiling were obslinalo defence of 
poiliona. gnllint charges dovtnhill n^ainst 
IrcMps working upwards bold an I skilful 
toilowmgs up of retirement*, nmbuscidcs 
attacks on conjo>» and the cutting oil of 
sqiall panie* The Iribe^incu hare been aptly 
dc'cnlicd as the best umpires m the world, for 
Ibc) sel.lom allow cl a taclKol error to co 
m T ’ ‘‘"n peculmrb suHcpliblo 

to mond influences IIc«itation, vnciUalion. 
inaction, or purely defensive tactics always 
. ncounigevl ibeni m a remarkablo manner, anil 
tbc} wore mn as easily di conecrlcl ^d 
prompt and dcci i>o 
aclioH ibey ncicr stood tlicir ground onco 
their lino of relriat wa* ihrcatcmd, an! they 

rajiliiy lJuj (heir disappearance was never 

I . * t. " ^ fthondone.1 the 

Vlit It was oiilj m parent, an 1 at the slighte t 

gaiamry***^*^” '^”*^** '‘upport with kcUcss 

Ml Ukn. failoR ukrii logilher necc-vatated 
tin. ol wrvnnce of tome ilenienUiry prixauiion*. 


of winch tlio adequacy of tho supply arrangements 
— on Uie administratiyo «ide— wia not the leii«t 
important In his speech of 11th May (IDO-'i). 
Mr Balfour described a war in Afghani'! in as a 
question pnncipally of «iipply and transport 
This was porfoclJy true Tho barrenness of 
AfglianKtnn limited lier supply resources severely 
III tho fif't aJyaneo, pniticularly, neither supplies 
nor transport animals were likely to bo ivailablc. 
Tho lack of fodder and fuel was also a serious 
matter This meant that tho troops would have 
to depend on baso supplic*, which m their turn 
require careful oigiinization nnd protection of 
the lines of communicalioii, combinctl with railway 
extensions and prompt vrork on the roads to make 
Ulcm fit to take and stand heavy nnd continuous 
traific. But ibo supply rc'ourecs of Afghnni'tan were 
eapablo of desclopment. In tho event of prolonged 
occupation or operitions tlio British military 
aulhonliea expected that they would be ible to 
persuade tho Afglians to furni«1i the suppbc®, 
ftnd even to grow special crops for them by 
means of Iibcml casn payment* Tlie fftot 
the mijonty of Afghan ngricuUun«ts were 
non \fgbans (lajiLs, Dchgnns Hazaras and 
Kiiilba*hc») wis a factor m favour of this 
anticipation 

It IS unnecc «nry to go into Iho technical 
details of tactics m Afghanistan Briefly, Ihcir 
essential principlo was a vigorous offeasiv e, strategic il 
ns well ns tactical, and unrelaxing vigilniico in 
prolectivo measure* Tlio freedom of tho ttibal 
contingents from tho eomplicated organiration of 
a regular aray, tlioir individual independcnco and 
ability to diepcrso nt will necessitateil a eru«hing 
Wow if the result of an action was to bo deci'ive 
Punishment, therefore was to bo of a 'tern 
and dro*lic kml lipbemcral measures were 
vvotso than u-clc** Tho Afghans under^loo 1 
re jiccUnl, and could take knockout blows. But 
measures wluchimtntcl without causing serious 
damage only exasperated iho people ami cncour 
Jacsia reprisals. Action, plnnnw to inflict upon 
Uiem heaviest losses in men, followed up by 
pursuit of the most relentless dc'crintion, nccom 
pnuicd by the ilcstniction of villages nnd by tho 
confisraUon of livestock, gram, foilder, and fuel 
wn*, therefore, tho most clirclivo menus of 
inducing n submissivo moo I in tho Afghans. 
It w IS by such measures and tho hoMne*? an 1 
energy of his movemonU that Ixml Roberts bad 
oblainel hia victories m tho Pecond Vffchaii War 
llo Iiihl never besitnteil to lut decisively whin 
no tHOu,.ht dreisjvo action nccc* ary , Ik hnl 
jUalt with uneompromismg Hrmne-s wilh Um 
hmlare an I tribes who had opiWMvl his ndvanio 
into tho couniry , bo bail cnrncil, in fact, olino I 
^ t ’^Pu^boii for vigour as fdl later to 
the lot of Amir Mxlur Rahman to ohtnin and 
f* h'i* '■pint which most iiicrily im I 
projwly found jKrmnncnt cinlKKlimcnl m the 
military doclrino applicable (0 Afgliam‘lan 
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DISCUSSION ON THC BENGAL CRIMINAL LUV AMENDMLNi' 
(SOPPLEMENriRl) BILL 

[OJ'itinHnt /W>M lit pitttoui 


[Ivcproduc^I from the LegisI<ti\b A--»e^niY 
Ueuatcs. Satunliy, 12ih March, 192?, Vol II No. 15] 

3Ia]or Nawab Ahmad N'a\raz Khan Sir I tiM to 
support the BlU as it is 

Air Gaya I'rasad Siogh (Jlusailiirput tum 
Champaran Noo MaharDiuaian) W ho thought 
othcmso f 

Major Naaab Ahmad Nanu Kbaa \ou ttiU 
come to buovr Terysooa Oar eminent lawyer, gallant 
Knight clo<]acnt ipealer, great patnot and Leader of 
the Op^itioD Sit Uan Miigh Goar has sapporleJ 
the Bill and written in cjuito clear aords 

' AVo do not propose that any amcodoient should 
bo uaiio in the uilt sad uc tecoaitnendi that it 
be pasted as lulrodueed 

I say wo tbould accept tho • Bill as it is because 
such an cffliasat Isiiyer has oot fouad any defect >a 
that lu auy way, except that today be very dipl<>- 
lualieally anl clercrU wanted to clear up clauso 4 to 
nhich the Uoaoanhu the Law Member hu gttca a 
proper and clear rej ly satiafying all objections, 
crulcums and doubts that could arise legally m the 
minds of bia parly people, though 1 bdieve that a 
man of hu ecpcnenco hnew rery well (hat there was 
iiotbing legally wrong m clause 4 But (ho reply be 
rccciicd cooTiiicod all of ua. lo this uucsiioa thcro 
are two aspects, one IS the })oUtical and the other is 
the legaL bo far as I can undmstaad in tho legal 
aspect there remains nothing more to b* cleared up. 
As far as 1 know, tho Law Atcmbcr is buDsdf a 
Lcngali, he has full sympathy for his own proviiHx. 
not less sympathy than any young or old man who 
IS now cniiciring the Bill with a paltiolii. sicv Ho 
docs not like that his connlrrmcD should be treated 
seicrdy or harshly , tho Bdl is not intended to loot 
or shoot tho pei pie thcro— the Bill to which the Law 
AUiubcr has subscribed W e all hare come here not 
for a tug of war — one | atly on one side and the 
other party on the other— but we hare gathered here 
for the good of tho country and ercry Iilciuber will 
agree lo that. 

baidar issut Singh Thenars ]ou prepared ercr 
to vote for tho popular party * 

Mr I’rcsidciil Order ower 

Major Nawah Ahmad Kawar khan 1 wdl rote 
with you very soon if X see that (he popular party is 
on lbs side of jostico. AAo haro all come hero to do 
good lo tho country, and the good Of the coDotiyr 
dciwnds upon law and order ( In lliHOutaUe JUemfcr 
' ■ ■ c’ j AN ell, whether some Mt.nibera smile or 
L. »... .. . . <>jantry ran make 

' ''ll //sNOHroMr 


,>o, no. | lieu, wnctner soi 

laugh, the fact remains that n. 

any nrogreos without law and oKier (in i 
Muuirr “There is ^enty of eiidenco of it li 
prorioce today ) Tor the saks of Uw and 


hiso 


But law and order depend upon good laws of the 
country and their proper administration bomelimes 
there may bo mistakes committed tn the proper 
ndmiauiraUofl of the laws but for (hat the laws are 
not lo be bUmod but it is the persons making such 
inulakes in administering tho laws who should lio 
held responsible. If some people Dad tkal a 
particular law has been wrongly Mministeiod by a 

K irticultr ofliccr then the law is not to tv, blamed 
at It IS the officer who should bo blamed, and you 
tau certainly ir> and change tbc man , but you 
cAiiuot blaioa the law My Ilonourabld friend, bardar 
aaut ^ingb in the course of bia speech, referred 
icstcrday to «upprc.tire Jaws and protreastre Jans, 
but I must point out that auppreasiie lairs are the 
real bte of the progreeiire laws 
An Uoiiourabic Afcmbet No, no 
Major Nairab Ahmad Nawox Khan kca I mi 
telling you so guite (laukK 

Mr I'rcaidcnt The Bcmourable Member should 
address the A ha r 

hlajor Nawab Ahmad Nawox Khan AAithout 
aupproo^rc laws which are really tha life of aocutt, 
no OoicroEDCsl can exist. It it only aiipprcssiie Iahs 
which coo control cciiu.a. If you girc full liberty So 
people, and iX you impose no contril on crimes, then 
today lo DeUu the pYiplo wJl depnro you of your 
motor con, ladies ndl bare iio honour there wJl Ixi 
no safitj for anjbody and society will not be wotih 
ImugotolL It IS not the progrcssire laws alone 
that haio niaiataincd society but it is the supprnssire 
laws Lven w religioa you will find that it is the 
supprcssiTO lawa that make you control yourself The 
first tXuDg whu.h you are ordered to do is to control 
iiccs and bad pas lona that is the geuesis of the 
suppnssiie laws. A doctor may gi>o stimulatiuL 
modKanca when a man u weak but when he baa 
fercr, he will giro hna only a sedatiro and not a 
stuuulsiit. It IS not always that you want aoniethioj: 
like n stimulant for a man lam not in faiour of 
such laws which may gifo aoy pereoa coiapltle 
licence to shoot anybody ho wants to. Therefore, we 
all hare come here to gire support to the Gormiincnt 
to cuppress the terrorist morement anarchy and chaw 
in the country, and this fact cannot be disjjuted by 
any Member of the Ifouso. 


__ objoctioo that Uctenua should not bo lubioctcd^ 
onnetessary hardships by their transfer to other 

K rincro where they not get the same tmd of 
I and. other things, but the Ilonoutahla the Law 
Member has clearly and reryoympslhetically expUmeU 
i™ immung ai^ he has uUo gircn on assurance that 
this object can bo achiered by framing suitable rules 
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and rc^latioaj, or by approaching tho executive 
ofBcera of the GOTcrnnieat 

Xow, Sir, Ihcro aro two points in this, odd is a 
question of principle and tho other la the legal and 
political aspect. \Ve all agree, so far as my luiowlcd*^ 
goes, and whit 1 hare concluded from the numerous 
speeches wc have heard on the subject, to the pnnaple 
of the Bill, but tho only objection of soma of my 
Bengali friends is that they are afraid that perhaps 
under this Bill the detenus might be depnyed of 
their ordinary comforts to which they are accustomed 
m Bengal if they are transferred from Bengal But 
we mint understand one thing Those jaiU ara not 
His Mijostys chintable hostels where the detenus 

, .V. ^’4 df «5er ' Then why do you 

lente them 1 ) It these people are afraid of socau^ 
torture Uis-omfort or other troubles m jails. th»a 
they ahould not resort to such things as woitl.rbnnir 
law. but the 

Honourable the Law Member has very sympithetically 
cxpainodlhe whole position and has also giyen an 
0" »ba question of 
1“^ Jiffercace of opinion among 
Uouourabla if-mbers here except that lh“t« 
^ bngorjng doubt m the liunds of some 
u'V i*® treated property and 
thM comforts, while under dcteulion will nottocciro 
sudcicnt attention B it since wo have heard from 
theso two eminent Indun gcntU-n«aof repute, learning 
1 moan the Ilonourablo tho Law 
Mamb*r naJ Sir Hm biiigh Gour that they will try 
^ aafeguard the inlcrosts of the detemw 
and to remore all tho suspi^rions to which expression 
has Ix^u giion by some Mombors on the o'Kcr side 
Ih^ ndl as ft*?!** their opinions and acc'pt 

dir. K C Vcogy (Dieca Dins, on Non Muhamma 
n U "9*. '■9'y ™‘i9h eurprised to 

vLu llmiounble gentleman coming fcom tho 
No-lh West b rentier Pronnee getting up and btcssine 
this .mcMum bociusi, if any thing this measure 
sraics of tho ostraorlinary lurispruJence that pn,»a Is 
m tus proiiiicc. and it should be a matter of 6xtrcm» 
gtauacation 10 bin that Ihs prinnplcs of Uw obs-msl 
in the tronlkr PfOTinco are going after all to bo 
rocognued as the sound pnocinles of junsprudcnco fit 
fjr acv-planco anl exlcnsioa all osur I^ndia. 

Sir, whoa on the last occasion my ITonwroblo 
fci.nJ. Mr Biswas -I am sorry he is not m his seat 
just now — spoljo, ho alUgclhcr ignoreil the aspect with 
which ho Ins d.nlt at such gnat length and with 
snch great lucidity it was he who atalod thst there 
js oily one principle uadcrlymg this Bill, and that is 
wilh ngarJ to the quesuon of iho transfcrcuco of 
itetcnus from Bengal to \imcr and ho said that- so 
Ur as ihn qu-stwa of dctcuioa without Cnalwas 
cone rno.1 we noM not treiMe oursclrgi about it it 
was the loiVoil ofthe B ngd Councit. an! since 
they hsc.iu..m the rreponsibiliiy in that matter wo 
might aUiw ihst to pus. Jfe of all men has there- 
fore no ja-.uric«ioa for cnliciiiur tho Select Commiltca 
fir nnt going Into Iho matter m such detart as he 
himsolf has M«-«i with regard to tho qacslion of 
rirpMs , lur be, among other learned lawsrrs 
m this llonsc. was certainly m a position to throw 
out «u,.go.tioas. he has done UkUy, rather too Uta. 
which could bare Ik»-u considrreJ bjr the H h^ 
tlonmiUcjv No r, ‘'ir, my fnend ifr. Biswas ptoeroJal 
to state that cerl^n tsets bare to U (aooJ. and tha 
Itfuidpol tael, lu his ojimioQ. was that ibo pnoclplo 


of detention without trial has already been accepted 
by the Bengal L’^gislatiro CouuciL llo further pointed 
out that in 1923 and lOJO, tho Bengal Lcgislatiro 
Council had passed a measure in which this particular 
pnaciple was involrcd Now, here is au luaccuracy 
which I should like lu the first instance to point out. 
which my friend must have been inadvertently led 
into, aud that is, that ui the year 192o the Bill was 
actiwly rejected by the B'ngal Legislative Council , 
the B'ugrt Legislative Council refused permission to 
the Government to introduce that mc.asure. The Bill 
was thereafter as a matter of fact certified and passed 
into Uw under the extraordinary provistous of the 
Government of India Act. 

Now, I come to another point. 3Iy Honourable 
fnend said, this jirinciple haring been accepted by 
tho B'wigal L*gislatiro Council wc as practical meu 
ought to seo in what respects wo could improve tho 
prceenl Bill, because ws nave no means of touching 
tho local enactment at all The real trouble is that 
the L.'gialiturLS of tha present day contain too mmy 

5 raclic.al m^a, and that is the very reason why they 
0 not command tho confidence of the country. Tho 
B-ngal Legislature of 1923 did contain somo practn-al 
meu I find that my Honourable friend Mr. Biswas 
has como back to his seat, and I would placa before 
tho House tho opioion of a very practical man who 
was the only speaker m oppositioi to Government aud 
after whoso speech tho liouso divided and rejected 
tho BiU t am rrfernoe to no less a person than 
Sir Prorash Chundcr Mittcr, the prince of to^operators 
who was at that moment wailing for his turn to ttet 
into tho Goveruraent. Hiving bixn a ^Iiuuter tii tho 
••r»t Council, bo was out of ollico for a short vrhilci 
aud then again he got into the Government, and it 
w» dunng that intcrvd— M»* IToMurabh Vemtior 
Intcrrrgnum ’)— that tho Uonourablo gentleman spoke 
as follows. \nJ hero, 1 should hko to pau'O and 
remind the Ho ISO that Sir Provash ChutiJ<.r Milter 
was a mombar of the ilowlatt Commitlci., and 0 
piny to the reconmendations of that historic 
committox This is what ho sajs with rcfoTbaco to a 
measure mvolriug tho priuciplo of dctentiou without 


“ \s tho only non olb lal Indian who wu pnviligod 
to cxsinmo the inj«r workings of tho revolutionarj 
movom-nt. I claim to liBio some right to speak ou 
ful S““)cct. I may begin by saying that 1 b.lievo 
that there is at the pnsent momcnl a rtvoluliouary 
moremuit. I believo also aud I hsvo always held tho 
opmioiu and I am still of the same mind-thut, apart 

Irotu aher consileruioas, in Ihomlermt of tho very 
important question of oar national aspirations— this 
revolutionary movement must bo checked . but I am 
*orr> to aay, Sir, that tha Bill proiwics not n 
phywcian; treatment of tho maladj but a quacks 
reinwy I ihiiik that if ibo BJI ba ctrtihed or pissol 
"J Caancil, it will not only fail in Us 

*‘1 ^4**^ although it IS farthest from 

helpful measure lowakls the propagation of tho 
revolutionary movement.” ‘ " 

No greater &anjQmnal»n of the meosuro has betu 
“• And, frir. hJ. 

Itowh CUunJee Jlitter is a practical man 1 

“ iwtfoelly simple. I am not going to 
mt^2ii.?l \ mcMure of this kind. I am not 
commas niid tcmi colons 
‘J” "9^ intcrta.Uxl In tho 
quee^ioa ju to whaher the railis shoul I bo framed by 
Oovmim.'nf ap whether they should be 


the L^al Oovcnitncot, 0 
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ipptOTed b; the GavcrntULnl o{ Indu, or nhclfacr an 
adviMrv comaiLtteo should bo constituted from a 
pirlicular quarter and thin^ of that sort. Mj 
attitude u one of unadulterated opposition to this 
measure bocaus* of the principle of ikicaiioa of 
citucns srithout trial 

It baa been stated br more ^lembcra than one^ and 
pirticuUrlf, b; the Honourable the Law hlmber. 
that this 13 mcrclr a supplejnentar}’ tacojure, and ite 
hare oothing Co do mth chat particular pruioptc. I 
hare a somewhat UuHxcnt couceptioa of the position — 
at least I bad that at one time — of the poeition and 
functinns of this House It is not the function of 
this House merely to pronde eorollariea to the tp<r 
iuiU of the provincial Council. It is not in 
consonance nitb the dignity of this House to pass 
supplementary measures to buttress up wrongs to 
bultrcxS up a policy under which executire wrongs 
hsTC long Wo perpetratoJ If, therefore, 1 am going 
to be asked to take the responsibility for enacting a 
supplementary measure to buttress up a fcgisfaute 
enactment passed by any local Ijc;,islature I must be 
in a poution to go into the pnncipics underlying 
that local le^ilatioa, and if I do cot find myself >ii 
agreement with those prmciplea, I am not going to 
Tcite on such a Bdl with Oorercmcot, 

heTeral Honourable hleoibers including some ooo 
oUu-ial Members to my regret, hare treatof the goeetion 
as if the whole matUr in usuo was what kind of 
cumea are tube pronded for these detenus We 
hare been discuseiag and discussing that eery question 
and ibo Honourable the Law ^fcJSD<J has thrown out 
a very raluabte aoegestion Ue lays, we must provide 
a Ccngali cook ^^eU bir, I do not think all these 
discussiont need have isken place to a Legislature 
They may very well bare taken place at a Bcctiag of 
eiperu u> cookery ^Ve are not hero to prescribe the 
qaaatity of apices or of chiUics that ahoold be put 
into the curnee of these yoaos meu We hare got e 
moto exalted duCT~aC leut, that is ray conception of 
the (unctions and duties of the Ixgulatane. 

)tr K Ahmed TbcK questious were raised by 
your side 

Mr h C. ^cogy I hare not spired my side 


There is one little question that has been trouUiog 
me The Honourable the Home iicniber id pbcing 
br/ore os the motion lor reference of this measure to 
the helect Committee, among oUicr things, stated (hat 
Govunmeut were deabog with very dangerous 
cbarsrters, and the more desperate among tbrm most 
be removM from Ucngil There is another class of 
(langeiogs characters— those who hare not bcu 
dctaiocd merely on suspieioo merely on the report of 
spies but who bare beeu counrted by courts of law 
alter proper trial, of terrorist crimes people who 
hare lor instance been scDtenccd to long terms of 
an^'avAriSnfirr jevKuuU jur wdinl 

arc calM political dacoities or attempts at murder 
eren Does my Honourable friend ibe Home Member 
mean to suggest that, though these people under 
existing circumsCanees scree out their long tmns of 
imprisonment lu S^gal there is no dsuger to be 
apprehended on account of their presence id the 
ranoui Bengal jaJs butpcoyle aguost nbom there 
has been no specific charge, alone sbould be chosot 
lor tho pur^c of bang dciotled from Beogal t 
That IS a point to which I should like to bare an 
answer from the Uonourable the Horae Slemher 
^Vllat IS r^y Iwbind this more— that is what I 
want to know These men hare had do opportunity 


of meeting the char(,o that is brought up against 
Ibeiu. TTic »o-calleil enquiry b> two judges is bo 
more and no less than a mere fartx, as my Honour 
able fnend Mr b C Mitra has cxi lamed from bis 
own personal experience Now, these iicople aro 
detained on tho strength of reports of spies and 
latonnerj. Tho Honourable Member knows as well 
as anybody id this llouss that the public at large 
screr hdiera in the guilt of these persons mamJy 
bemuse of tho type of people «bo serre the Gorem 
meat as spies and informers Tho general belief 
IS that most of the so-called eridcnce, which nobody 
has ercT any opportunity of looking at, is mostly 
coococt^ ily llonourablo fnend Mr lliswas stated 
that he doia not qnestion the U>/ki /u/cs of tho 
CjOiccnmcut. Lut he says Ubat about the agents 
you em|doy are they reliable ? Now, lake tho 
OoTcmiuent of Bengal itself In connection with tho 
Hijh incidents is it not a fact that the report of 
the Inquiry Comrailtee disproved m certain points 
the correctness of the otficuil commum |uo that was 
issued by the Govemraent of Bengal m connection 
with the incidents that bapicnod at Ilijh , and is 
It not further a fact that the Commandant m charge 
of the detention camp plainly stated before the 
Inquiry Commiltco that the CDmmunii]ue wns bued 
ou nothing that had been supplied either by him or 
aoybody else who had anything to do with the 
detcntiOQ camp ’ Here is an lastaneo of the con. 
cocuon of an ufiicial couimuiiiquo by some fiction 
writers in the Bengal freexetanat 

The Honourable Sir Jamce Crerar I must point 
out to the li mourablo Member that the actual facta 
of the case do oot bear the construction ho puta upon 
It I uodeKiand bis allegation to bo that the Inquiry 
OoRiiniitee found that certain sutcmecU published u 
the first cesimumque which mereJy purported to giro 
thcmfoimaftoo received up to that tune were incoDsia 
tent with the conclusions arrived at aflor a long and 
careful ciaaiDatio& This affords no groond for the 
sugiMation that it was concocted 

hlr K C Nrogy 1 would have been surprised If 
II my Honourable friend had not interrupted me on 
that point but the fact remains that the only people, 
who could possibly Imre supplied infoncalion to the 
Gorernmenl of Bugal before that commuoiquc was 
issued definitely stated that the communique was 
not based upon facts as they were represented to the 
Goveronieot of Bengal The Ilonoursble Member 
cannot away from this fact, flus is the kind of 
Local Governraent under which wo have to live. Can 
my Honourable fnend Mr Biswas ezjicct any improve 
ment iq the qnalily of the information supplied by 
ibe spits and loformcn *g»iost these young men ou 
the strength of which their lib^y is token away for 
aa indefinite period ? 

There IS one other point ^^ehaTe beard a pood 
AaJ ahoid jiRsiuntww, jieA’.’JjkiSKS Jisid .thiigw .Ue- 
that How this Bill, it must be reraembered would 
have a fife for 5 years. On all accounts we are going 
to have a change in the constitution before the tim 
of this particular Bill expiree and if we are going to 
have 1 roTincial aulonoroy of the type desired at least 
in the sccrccy of their hearts by the ollicial Members 
opposite, if we get a constitution of that type, I do 
do not know whether there will be any room for any 
Legislature at the centre at all ( do not knoiv 
whUber my Honourable friend Jlr Hcathcoto is not 
already casting longmg eyea upon this baddiog 
because lU architecture, I am told, with very slight 
alter^ion would adapt it for Wing used as an od 
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taiik (I/tupilitcr) Now, Sir supposing Iherc la a placo 
for a Legislature at the centre in the scheme of pro 
vincial autonomy aa contemplated Ijj the Gorernment 
in the secrecy ot their liearta and supposinga qucstiOD 
were put by my Uonounblo friend btr Oowosji 
Jehnngir if ho docs not become the Prime Miumtcr 
of Bombay by that timo saying ‘This 18 iho under 
taking given by the Goicrnment in the year 1.01 
whoever would take up the position now oumpicd by 
my Konourablo friend tho ilomo Member would gel 
up and say You have provincial autonomy How 
ate you going to enforce these undertakings upon an 
autonomous provincial administration ? bimilar has 
been answer to many ijucstions in the past even 
though tho proimccs do not enjoy autonomy and 
that 1 am sure is going to be the answer whudt the 
Hoi Durable Sir James Crerar s successor will give iit 
future when any questions aro put on the subject 
from this side of the Hou>c Ihcrcfote 1 say to tho 
House Do not delude yourself into thinking that 
whatever assurances may be give i from that mdo of 
the House are going to be earned out in practici. 

Mr C C Bswss My friend need not worry about 
that— the new Indian D^. Nalera might sweep aside 
all such laws altogether 

Ncosy I am thinking of a constitution 
m M hich there may or may not be room for a central 
I/‘gi8loturc oly lionourslile friend a imaginalioa lias 
been running not I do not know what is going to 
happen to him if he expresses news like this He 
nuubt huasclf bo detained under these Ordmaiitej 
•lad sent away to Ajmer 1 It is a friendly warmuL 
that I «iTO hini not to give free vent Ui ideas I ke 
this Times are rather da igcrous 1 say that the 
the only honourable course for 
^1 a V measure oad not to be 

salisft^ w«h tinkering hero and there. That is my 
“Sainst tho measure 

“iny other 

M mbers of this House I was greatly impress^ with 
the pwformance of my Honourable friend bir Ilati 
^n„ Gour when he drew up before us a pathetic 
t P“§o* 8 ‘ou 8 Member being trans 
foimw into a regular dummy by tho nroeess of bani' 
translated to tho Chair of a^ &eWt cSS^LTtec & 
Sir I admire the Btatcsmanlike restraint ot mv 

Se 

approvuig both the principle and the details m 3 
appending their signatures no would have listened to 
Uonourable fr mdSr^ 
to shy at ns Mav s Parltamrnlanj PraUtce and I 7m 
constrained to observe that what he svid was whollv 
irrelevant Md misleading and if future Chair^o? 
SelMt CJommltccs were to be guided by Mays 
IiilniiCHlar / PncUce as intcrpretul by my^Mour 
able friend, bir Han bmg Gour then «c shall baie 

directions to them to i»ut 

bX ^ “fo ‘he was® 

rejeclmg the motion for consideration if I warn 

‘he general i>rop«!iwa i 
iulifiedi^ njectLg the mDtio^''foVwnstdm'^ If 


when the motion for rcfcrcrico to a feelcct Committee 
was passed, tho House had been taken unawares, or 
if tho fall circumstances of tho case were not known 
to tite House or if the pnncijilts underlying the 
particular measure were not thoroughly uuderstooJ, 
or if fresh matcnala had stiico been forthcoming In 
such circumstances m spile of« thcf'asscnt of the 
House to tlio priiitiple of a measure, the House would 
bojustifcd m rejecting at a later stage, the motion 
for co»«tdcralio 1 But after tho very dclibcrato way 
m which tho motion for rcfcrcnco to n bclcct Com 
Hiittcc of tlus iiaTticular Bill was passed by tho House 
I do not tluiik It can ho in tho month of any Maub"r 
who was j resent and look ’part in the proceedings to 
say that bo docs uot npprovo of i Iho measure, and to 
try to rcoiicu the whole discussion and to cxamiiio 
the pniiciplcs of the Bill I am afraid I have not 
been ablo to follow my friend 3Ir Neogy I do not 
Ihiuk this House by its vote is doing anything of the 
sort that bo suggests, namely gu ing its endorsement 
or approval to the principle of tho Bengal Criiniual 
J.aw \incndmcnt ket namely, that a person can by 
arrested without trial That issue, was never before 
the House that issue I do not tbiuk can bf before 
this House at any stage kll that we are asked to do 
13 (0 follow up what the Bengal L''gislativo Council 
has dclil^tcly demo by a very largo majonty and 
that IS to coaVo the Lxal Government to Lranspuuit 
to other provinces those poop o whom in Us exoeutno 
pleasure it wants to consign to detention without 
trial (Vr A C7 \ciyjj What ‘about clause di ) 
I am coming to that Therefore, I do not tmnk 
that any question of the principle of arrest without 
Inal can arise at any stage and I cannot see how 
nay Honourable Member 0.111 now take up tho 
position that ho is not going to support the principle 
of the Bill but It may conceivably bo that when 
Ibis 61 Ic of tho House accorded its approval to the 
reference to a bclcct Committee it did so on certain 
understandings and it now ffiiids that they have 
not been earned out 1 cau imagine Uouourablo 
Myinb IS saying Yw wo gave our assent to the 
rcfcrcnco to Select Commilteo we acccjitcd the 
piinciplc underlying tho Bill but there aro certain 
venr objectionable features m the Bill which tho 
oclecl Comnuttoo has not rcmodiod 'and therefore 
we are gouig to vote against tho Dill That position 
1 iwlnit can certainly bo taken Up at any Riage, 
and that brings mo to tho two points which aro 
really relevant to the present discussion and they 
are the poults on which hleaibcra of tho ludependcut 
‘,*wty have appended theie minutes of dissent to the 
Bclcct GoninuttoQ s 1 eport 

O1C important point is with regard to Ihequcstiou 
* I • 1®"'*^!® of the High Court to issue writs 
of haOeas nrpua I am not going to follow tho»o 
Uououiablo Members who have expounded that 
cianw with a wealth of learning Vll I shall say 
j* ‘ ji ^ satisfied with vhe cxplaiiat on ten 

«e^ by my Honouralilo friend the Law Jlcrabcr 
I hjw a SUSP cion that he was fooling just as un 
c^toctablc when dealing with this question as my 
ilonourablo friend bir Han Singh Gour, was when 
he was explaining away bis position in tho Select 
ttomra tire (Laughter^ Tho s mplo Issue I want 
to plaee before the Ilonouiable the Law Member is, 
suppoung the l^al Government had uot earned 
out all ibo formalities incuoibont upon them before 
detained a man m custody would 
iM High Couit or any other authority have jurisdic 
lion to intefero m tho matter 1 
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Th« HoiV/Rtil.^ ' r l^oi-r^’n MitUr \e«. 

Sir it I' SloJj Vul it thrT b^l M 
Ito^ t!> laUiCire ia matUr, lara 1 t-ia wSulirr 
ti U th« (lotiraotmi a ^ tentcly 

iRt«nJnl t!ut a «b4 u (!<.(aiae4 aithoat ii al 

•hooM baT« al^saMQtilj lui reaetl/ a^aiiut tho 
luuulelaeu or anlorratry ct Iho I/>cal (>oTrn:mrnL 
[V»o (aAeu, I lui IS hare cot l<(rn uiubrtuttl; 
cilUiftal I7 tnj ItoDonralita (rund, the Ia» M lal^r 
tnil 1 hoi« the ilonoaral'iff It^ ll<’in« MrmUr wul 
uXa tb* o, p^rtuni^ lo tcalie lb« lan dcartr 
Mf iai<Ri*i‘-nn L4. aHae o rUifi (ornul ti«% iuta sot 
(onp>lii-4 wiJi anJ a siati U «'ttaaif>l In 
ra«t»1y aiihoul trut cojir tho f(rti«ion« of Iha; 
I«^xu Cnmcal Latw \rr«nlnirat \rt wou<d tbo 
llirh Count hare {nruiiKtuia to uaue a writ of 
ki/yju r ff,u4 an>l to Manine vhtthrr th« t^nl 
t bail ran (d orl all ik« (utrealawa nm 
tmiilafal in Ibn Vrt * lor in'iior« >f an <iS.trt 
bu armtcii a tcao and l“nt >n cu<(o>ly and 

that oSWr baa not bm rbarseil by ilio l/ral 
(lormcuat to rV-l tLe armi ntb r ii^nn lally rr 
(;mera.Ir kqUJ ibe 11 Court hare ui 

lotrrfaa 1 

Tha llcmjnrabU ! rojruJra Xutrr Tlut aoull 
rot \iti an antat an Ur ibc let al all if an ua 
anthnrveii |>er>on itere to cnaLn • fb an arr^i that 
would not tit ‘ ao irtrat na Ur the trc 
'tf it 1' ^tndy Thrn nndrr ahal Vri * 

Ih« iloiioacaUo 1 tojeodra M Urr I aJrr no 




3tr If I' Jhdy \Siih enal defermrc to tb 
Uonotiial In tbs tatw llczsUr **tr nay tty «e bat# 
bnown a sttait many arrota riTcritd I y onasibomni 
peopir arid no rt Irn* ha* U«9 fortb^miar tc*'" 
t(ipip«M a paiiimlir rat« I* not broucbc urwirr rc«K« 
a* mntenpilatnl ty I>cncal td within one 
moBlb'**opt<Nta2 u i< donn after tao moniba wU*! 
u lb« jnnidiriMiii of the il £b Court * I am afrail 
my llonooraUe frirn I baa ika pren aniwtt* anrb 
aa ran aalufy ibia *ule of ibn noii«e. 

There u one other po nt an I that U with rrxtti 
'* Ibe trutornt of Ibcae dricotii wbm ibry ate 


■ bicb they bate rwated (bar iirri The itonoorelle 
the Home Member, wbrn llis l^ill wai t-efote thi* 
Hooae for refrrmre to n bcUrt Commiltcr (.are 
mtam aaaiiiaoeei aloul lympnihttir lirateun) 
Tboee who tnov the Ifoooorable the Home iUtnUt 
are rcry wiling to arrrU b« aiaaiaerc* and to 
ronrede that tb'y wirn bcnraily mranl tut the 
flonourable the ifome MtmUr U not tnaaltr of the 
aiination He would be dralirs with a l.oesl 
Ooremn-ent which rrobably wonl I not ratty out 
tn ibe letter and in Ibn apirit any isatmeiioo* ital 
he miKbt Uaue The Ixiral Ooicinsncnl to wboio 
puiiMlirtun a deicna imebl be tranHcrtrd rnght aJao 
make light of the mittuctioni of ibe Ciorrrnmcnt rf 
India Tbertfore my anjrcealion to my Ilonoirablo 
fntisd wool I br, il be wiabc* ihi* aide of Ibe llooae 
la aeert>t bw aainraoet* in iftir mlitrty to make 
them more derioite than br baa Ixth able to make 
them Td It 1* tbnoiis tbal in »iew of the laleoea; 
of Ibr boar this IhII cannot KCl Ibiough today, 


tkw of if La u able U pLire LeC.r« then 

efeun l« lul’^ a/4 rrvuliLooa Uun 11 niay 1« tbal 
we may |4arc a Kteat utal more rA&6it&c< in b/a 
naacranro of ayispaibcta; treatment than we are ye. 
able to d<v rUrtf re it roxca u> ibU. r r, that 
nnteka iny fnec-I* on the fiOrcri.(sect Ucrbew are 
prrpiartti in ipto de£nile aoiaranriw cn mo rtiy 
« ul p'lAti, namely the 11.U of the no.b C oil 
to iiaue wiiia of i'c^eui ror^ > anl ali.) aa to t'o 
euit trralmcnl wL^b wouU be a.rordctl lu a irh 
detrro* ai ate lent ou aulo tLnr own ['Uimor I 
am afra.J in ip ta of the fa.! ilut we bate agrur<lnl 
our a«*eft to the prnciide of the ItJl, we may bn 
aU vcvl to me *.am«l it 

-r u ral Hoaau^ I9 JfeinUri The may 

oow 1« I4JL 

Mr Irriol ul I a>eria the cIo>urr 

TLn ,ae»lton I* that tba |!:e»l.oa be now pul 

Tbr mot.on waa a.lui'tn! 

fba Ifonojralle *rtr Jamra C*rcrar 3Ir I reswUnt 
I ronf 4« that I ibare to • Urge riuni Ibe fit n].« 
ofanrttue nblrb bare Urn caprorof by more than 
one lionourafb 31cral>cr ■> to Ibe rourM which Ifie 
d<al« at tb • aUen ul ibe 1 id ba* lakcD d irtn;, 
the 'nur*a of the laal iso day*. If the I I bad 
been ioitb>Iurc<l for ibc Ccit time in a Huuae bi luPo 
aeappritfl ut lb' cirtun aia/irta. isnorant of ibe 
fa/ia or prrptand to blind iIkH to the farlt. if It 
bad tin D ir.induird n rirrt malanrr* of apfiarrtit 
rompdeie normal It if wb bad n >1 Ulund it n leif 

I rtgni 10 ur and a rtry tr*..ir an 1 mtlanrbour 
hut ry tbin 1 »l>oulJ nei bate Urn iiirptirod at 
a> tnr of ibr are "rrnia wbirb wcie adtanral )c«trtifay 
by llvnourab.* MouUr* opianiir 1 owe till) mv 

II nouraltr Inn 1 from iumUy hr (onwi 
Jtbaecir, Ibai al tie iii.e wbtn be »f«Ir aomitbtnj; 
in Ibe naiurw of a murr lurU almotphtin and a 
wutr and wi Ur i«r»i«t-iiir waa rtifoitd to the 
daJstr Uilb iriatd to wliat Ml fruin the Iloeoi r> 
alle irotUman or rtrlain lODi* rilatnig lo Ibe 
trratnrnlof ddiniit under in a lull it it Urt moi 
Uw I prnpax to dial mere fpwtiCrally at a laUr 
alace 01 iny »f<trb wiib Ilua and wiib tho oburra 
I ora of a a in Ur rbatacUr which Ml from Ibo 
baJrr of Ibti Imlricndcnt laity I ut in •r>>to of 
the my iimdy initrrtntion 1 ( htr Cuwa>ji Jtbai glr 
much of wbal bu Urn taiJ lialay baa lauacd ton 
additi na) lurptue 1 wa* iitpriftij by what Ml 
from (bn Ifti oartble (be /a-adrr of the National ut 
fatty fn fact I think on iifbiilon ami on rr 


my Honourable friend will bare lalTciciit lirae Jo 


the mranume if mr HoDOurabto (run > I aa dmwB 
tip n act of rule*, ana if be i« prrpaitd to ahow 
them lo a few paxmle who bo think* are inlertaW 
to the rpnutiOD and are rapable of taking a ddaclicd 


lo deal in (Ula I Whall dowah to recall t^ ...w 
lIouM i« that till iLilt baa Uhidil not only tbo 
Icnmodiate circnn alanrta wbieb led loibe neccMity 
ef Ua inlrodiiition birr, but tbc»o which in ibo pail 
hare hllo Ibe ctiUr cnactmu t rflbia and of tfin 
ronnirtid mciaiiic Tho peiarnt I It ba« Im-n ditialcil 
ia the cQurxi of ihe laat jrar more rxtini rely, more 
QiiADlily and in crialir diiad than 1 think any 
mratiire of a timdar ari |<ft baa ertr boon dibalnl in 
Ibia Houm at any time in ita biaiory Very dcli 
bcxalrly iflir the moat tninolo rnnsidWition 
eiaimtiallnn ai d romment. Ibil Hoiiao dec d^ wilhoiit 
a ainele dirrcnUcnl roiro lo rifir the II 11 lo a bHcct 
Comniiticp 

(Uibii atace Jlr f n*idcnt racalul Ibe Chur 
wbicb waa taken ly hr \Mur l.ablm) 

it had Urn pvHoUd out riptcalcclly by more than 
one IfonoaraUe Meraitt oppiOKito tbit there were two 
aubataatial p>omt* of princple intoltcd The brat 
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was thal noncr hliouM Iw obtained m certain nrcum mtoriucd, cm poasiblj bs. Wo ought to 

htnnccs to^ remove persons from Hrngal imdet tho n ! ^^lion^ible 

Cnv''!! Cciminal I aw \incadinciit Act to bomo other moro doqtly aliccted and more JiTn mailer 

priVmci The mond >m that the h.l™. titan «c (.rett aa li ."‘a,'; .S 

proi sionsm eeclion IJl of the Criminal Procure cm i«ssUily claim to b& I 

Coilc should apply to drtenUons under the i nscnt dci>torablc feature in the debate -I jraully ^ 

Dill and Iho local \ct ^^lll bir 1 can m>stM come aud atsumenU of th a kind wi ro conlinw 

to no other possible conclusion than this that tho to vc^ few Ifonourable J ‘?i i,,,o 

plain intention of this lloiscin sending the lUU to record my a try deep regrU that there should juio 
the Select Oomraittco waa-and I say fhw most ha-n foun J caca ft imglo Member of tins nous- w 
emphatically because there was not a singlo dis »d»ocato doclrincs of that nature. . 

Bcaticnt voice-that thoae two provisions wero barJar btnt fein„|i , 

approval by the House and I am surprised that they llonouraWo SIcmhcr whclhir H'C <^"‘"1 Goicrnment 
should at this stage be challengcl 1 admit tliat ol«a)4 follow this rido of dcjicndiiig entirely on ino 
Honoirablo Members both before tho Dill was judgment of the local ftdminislralion and nc^rr 
committed to tho Selnct Committee and aft"r u had ortrrulo their dccisnns* 

croergHl were perfectly entitled to argue llio sub bir Vbdtillah buhnwanly (Dunlwan und i reside ) 

sidiary matters whien might either mitigate or Ihvisions Muhammadan Uural) Ihey , 
alleviate or nualify tho dTcet of Ihcac two principles, local adminiftlration s rccommindations {i- 

I have not the Bfighto-.l objection to any Ilonowrablo but suiport local iwlministration s demamls m* 

Member advancing arguments of that kind and punishmciil. ^ , 

making suggestions of that nature Uui it does seem "Tho Honourable bir James Lreriir Ju. 

to me a very astonishing thing that any Honourable nskmg the Houko to be bound irrcioeably *jy 
Member in this IJoutiQ should now sav that it is decisions or dchliemtions of nny other niiuioriTy 

open to this UouM) to eat its own words and to whatever Mhal 1 do conltnd is that 

resile from ite own decision which was arnred at such respect and reasonable consideration shouia W pmu 
a short time ago, without some serious imputation to ft l>ody of men who constitute no less than we 
upon Its wisdom on that occstioii or its wisdom on ourscUca iv Legislature wid w tar as ibtse 
the present occasion It is not hiwcvcr mj concern mcnls are oinctrned, I raajnlam that the I/*gi8itturc 
to say that any Honourable Member when he of Dcngal bos not been treated with censidcralion 
challenges the priariplo of detention without tnal is that «i conclusions in so fir as the orgiimonts to 
not within his constnulional rights in doing so But which I am particularls referring are eoncernod hare 
the point which was raised with some emphasis an I l>ccn— I say the words drlibcraicly— eontcmptuousiv 
at some considerable length by my LfonouraUo friend dismissed I am the moro siirpnscil lhat argumentaot 
from Bengal Mr Biswas, as to our relation as the <»■* ^md should have fallen from Honourablo Members 
Central LcmsUlute witu the Legislature ol the wto am I bclicNO strong adroeatea ol cousututionst 
province, whieh is most intimately concerned with the iMvancc and jiarticulaily of provincial autonomy H 
extremely dangerous subject matter and with all tho«c doctrines of that kind should prevail m this Houso^ 
circumstances which have crcatcil the necessity both though I have not the slightest doubt that the 
for the local measure ^d for tho measure wbwh I considered decision of this IIousq will not endorse 
now lay before tho House is a matter wlncli tins ibem— but if they were to prevail and if they were to 
House ought to take very seriously mto eousidcration t*® •<> cndorsctl I confesa I should tremble for the 
It has not received adequate consideration and 1 was f®*® of provincial autonomy and tho possible coPse 
somewhat painfully impressed, 1 must confess by quences of rcsponsibdily at the centre 
some of tho obscTvations which fell Irora tbs Itonour (At this stage Mr President resumed tho Chair) 

able Member from Burma. Mo were given to I think it is a most unrcnsouablc point of view 

understand lhat somewhat late lo the cvcniDc of the conditions being what they are tho local Legislature 
firmament of this As*cnibly a new conslUlation had and the local Government being confronted by tho 
arisen, a light hitherto concealed in a bushel in extremely dangerous situation by which they are 
Burma which was going to illumine all tlie dark confronts tliat thev should bo ollered by this Ilou^e 
corners of this lamentably ncgi«(cd House, which ®r ®vcn by any section of this House a mere academic 
was to bring back to it or to jirovide it wiUi • and thoorelicid reply Honourable Members who 
degree of enlightenment of wisdom and of legal and bold those views havs said lhat never iii any circum 
conslitiilional learning which in the deplorable absence stances would they bo parties to a measure which 
of the Honourable Ilember had hitherto been conspi involves detention without tnal, never in any circum 
cuously absent After such a portentous announce stances whatever ilay I remind Honourable Iilembcrs 
ineut, Mr Chairmau 1 confess I waited with some as I have had occasion to rciniiid them on many 
anxiety and a great deal of expccUncy for what previous occasions lhat this measure has a loug 
should follow, and what did follow? What followed uistorT behind it? No one who is prepared fairlv anu 
was precisely what I wish veiy strongly to contest candidly to consider the issues that arise wfll he 
now m this House. It was a very serious cha^ prepared to deny that it has in jiraetice been found 
brought against not only the ujcaJ Govemroent but iiapo«sible to deal effectively with the teironsl move- 
the local Legislature of BengaL Now Sir it appears iu«nt by the ordinary provisions of the law That 
to me that whether or n^ wo like or dislike the has been the verdict during the course of moro than 
principle involved m this Bill we ought to treat the twenty years of a long succession not merely of 
deliberaUs oymioa ana inc decision affirmed and re- executive ofUcerB but of judicial offietrs. It has been 
affirmed on several occasions by overebdraing the view recently soleiauly and repeatedly affirmed 
majonPes of ^^slative Ccmnal at ^Ic^t as 1 have said before^ by the local I-cgislalurc roost 

resfwnsible. Are wo doing our duty as 
e we doing our plain duty 
this matter if wo present 


aaiontics oi uio ixnai 
Mth duo consideration 
xeflect. bir, that that 
coguixant with tho facta than 


wiia u— — I’cspcct IVe ought to immediately responsible 
reflect, bir, that^^that ^Legislature is mote fully the Central Legislature, 
howev« Ti^ to tho local L^wlaiute 
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them With ihat fnci I aoJ blank x<.ply and siy \o Then u a rertaio pro eduro laid do«n apart £roai 
vha^rer Toar dits ultiea mi> be, horrerer daa^eroos any qnestioa ol UcunicaUty Doea the Honourablo 
the s tuatioa which yo i ar,^ controntci with may be Member say that eren t{ the process laid down in the 
though your powera >n the matter are not adequate are B njtat Art ii not obserred oren then the High Court 
not sufheient to enable you to ciTect vrhat you consider 13 not to interfere at at all 

it necessary to eilcct no, there are certain important The Iloaonrablc bir Jamss Carar I think my 
theoretical imnciplcs which prohibit us from coanos Honourable colles^i^ the Law ^le^Iber has already 
to your assUtance. It la very much a? if a man saa more than once aniwered that question and I am not 
another struggling in the water attempting by Iho n^aelf prepared to follow the purely legal technicalities 
rigour of ins limbs to save himsclf by swimming and 01 tte noestion 1 put the esecuCiro ^int of view on 

1 would aiy to that man ‘My poor fellow you ar ' • • - -■> _ « 

miserably mistaken , you ought to reflect and rely 0 


the immutable laws of the specific grantv of aolid 
and fluid bodies you ought not to attempt 10 
extneate yoursdf by these puerile methoiLk I myself 
do not intend to move a finmr to help yop \o«i 
will probably be drowned, and it you are I at any 
rate, shall be able to console myself with the rerierlion 
that I gave you good adrice and have myself been 
entirely consistenL 

I come DOW very bnefly to the question of iitbeoi 
rorpus Since this has bcoi raised very nointelly by 
the Honourable >tembcr who immcdiatmy preceded 
me. Like hiiusiJf I do not propose to follow or 
attempt to commeut upon still less to cnticue or 
correcl. the purely legal a»pcet of the qoestion I 
think I am couccrocd at this stage atauv rate merely 
with the general cxe utire aspect of the question 
Vow the executive attitude towards this admittedly 
difllouU matter wu admirably expres<«d in that 
t sesagt. of ray Ute Ureented preiece>sor Sir VUvandcr 
Muddiman which was quoted almo>f - *-' ■ * 


le qoestioi- - r— r— — -- — 

_ diffieiik question and any further obscrvatioas 
that 1 may hare to make on that I shall prefer to 
resene (o the stage at which the clause in question 
comes immediately uuder the consideration of the 

I ihcii pass on to what I agree is a very unportant 
matter a matter which Honourable Jlcmbcrs opposite 
are perfectly entitled to raise. It was a qnestion put 
to toe in toe first instance by my Honourable fnend 
Sir Coaas}i Jehaogir He asked me if we are prepared 
to give an assurance to the House that if this B 11 u 
pa^cd and detenus are transferred from Bwgul to 
other pronneea every endeavonr will be made to re 
produce as (ar os may be practicable the conditions 
obtaining la Bengal in respect of diet and in respect 
of other conditions of detention Well I nm perfectly 
prepared to pve that assurance lu the most express 
termk So far as detention m places which are 
centrally admmisiercd areas is concerned I giie my 
nonourable fnend a perteclly clear assuranee that 
riiitt will be drawn up— as a matter of fact, th^ aro 
process of being drawn up— which wiifgi' 


my Honourablo friend from DeugaL I cannot add to cifoei to iboseeondiuoni Those rules will be notified by 
and 1 cannot improve upon that itatemeoc. Dot the ibe local aulbority and they will be reproduce in the 
pfaiii faef i« this <&-t<i/yojaa prepared (0 edrar r'l (r^ of Mu sni I may say that so fkr as Cho 
that all ordinary legal cap^u.nts bare not succeoled | ropo«cd camp at Dcoh 10 the Ajmer pronnee is 
and ate not adequate to deal w ih the terrorist move- conerracd every step is being taken to see that thnso 

mene if you admit that (he rg« preponderance of eondidons w ’* t-— — ’ . 

opinion in U ogal eerlainly all sob‘r moderate an I 
sensible opinion is prepared to adm t that then when 
yon make that aJniis.K>/i you must e ept (ho < 


ecqucncca that neces«ardy follow frtni it 

for you to admit one propos tion and to fillow tbit 
op by saying, we must ainjullaneously admit onotber 
proposiiion the two propositions being iDUiBallv m 
compatible. Lnlcss you are prepared to s^ that tbo 
whole of the proeeediogs of the executive Govemraent 
and the Legu-lature of bcncal are wrong 06 ««i(«»» 
that they ought immcdutely be put out of acuon. and 
that every possible Icrhoiealily of law ina>l be 


• ll'Je secur^ An officer accustomed to deal 

with Bengalis will be m charge aasisted by another 
CHfleer from the province of Bengal Bengali cooks will bo 
supplied that po nt wa* specifically brought fortrsrd 
and «3 far as jxiasiblo the diet to which Bcucahs 
are accustomed will be provided kdequato meutcal 
Rrrsngcfflcota are bnog made as well as arTangemests 
for proper exemse and recreation indoor and outdoor 
games a library reading faeibties and so on If 
tbrre is anything la addition to thea^ aoithiog which 
has arisen in the course of the present d scii>sion or 
any suggestion that may hereafter be communicated 
to me by any Honourable Member I shall be very 


impede the opentmu of glad to consider it in the framing of the rules 


invoked to obstruct .. „ 

the measurca pa.scJ m Bengal unless yi. ... . „ 

*0 say that, you most honesil^ face up to what Member read the condition about interviews *■ 


e prepared 


tsr Ilan ®iogh Goar MiU the Honourablo 


follows from jour admuaion 


that li 


Cioveromcnt of Bengal and of the loigi-IaUre Council 
of B^gal ID matters which the law sad (he coo 
stitution puts beyond their power ihemodvcs to 
effort. Therelore this point emerges, and ihB was 
very clearly put hr mj predecessor He aduutled aa 
I myself admit tie very uoplcasant necessity by 
which we were faced but ie pointed out very clwly 
that you cannot have it both ways. If you accept 
the major propoaiuou and by the major ptopOMtion 
I mean the proposition which has Uen accepirf 
affirmed and re-affirmed by the Oovemment and IM 
I egtolature primarily and most immediately reeponsude 
if you accept that propoaitioo then you must w 
prepared to accej I the consequences that oecessanly 
flow from it. 

bir Abdux Rahim May I pal one qucstioa I 


propoMtioa The Honourable fcir James Cretar I will deal wiih 


to the assistance of the it «cparate 1 y 


^ fu aa other local Governments are concerned 
oor policy in the matter is perfectly clear Key arc 
well aware of it But I shall see that if a cate 
tlmold an^e nniler these provisions of persons being 
Innsfeired from Bengal to other proriaces lastructwos 
m that sense will issue. 

As regards interviews I wdl be equally explicit 
mod I hope the UonouraUe Member who puts me 
the question will be satisfied It was tnggeslcd that 
part of the object in proposing these transfers was 
entirely to deprive the detenus of any ojpotlumtiea of 
intervrew That, fcir, is a total muapprthcns on I 
do not deny and indeed it has alwajs been part of 
my <^e that one of the reasons which have neeesaita 
^ thu proposal for the removal of ihe detenus from 
Bengal la to see that the utmost vigilance is exercised 
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over commiinicalion? for improper and unlsTTful 
ppipo^ea with Iho outer world atid this muat bo 
carefully provided for There V3 no Intention wbatso* 
ever that the detenus at Deoli or in any other ptaco 
outside Bengal sho lid have undue and unwarranteil 
restrictions placed upon rights to interviews which 
arc now prc=eriod for them in Bengal That, &ir I 
hope IB perfectly explicit 

Mr C b iianga Iyer (Rohilhund and Kumaon 
Dinsions >ion Muhammadan Rural) In this eonooc 
tion may I iv»k the Honourablo the Komc Member 
whether in eases of interviews travelling allouanco will 
\k 'vllowid to the tciatiOTis oi the detenus I 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar I cannot givo 
an undertaking to the Ilonourablo Member that on 
nil occasions whenever an interview is applied for it 
will be granted Those conditions do not apply in 
Bengal at the present time 

Mr C 8 lianga Ijer I am asking whether 
travelling allowance wdl be granted to the relations 
of the detenus 

The Honourable Sir James Cectat I hare said 
Sir that as regards interviews the mtcoiion is that 
every reasonable opportututy shall he gTawlcd for 
interviews But Honourable Members opposite have 
asked wbtiber the Bengal Govetument should be 
required to defray the travelling expenses for such 
interviews Now Sir that accros to me to raise 
another and a more did cult issue and I cannot 
content —1 shall be perfectly frank and explicit m 
the tnaltcr—I cannot consent to imposing any 
Blatutory obligation upon the Government ol Bengal 
to undertake what might involve very heavy eipcndi 
ture No such piivilcgebss ever been asked lor and 
BO far os I am aware certainly it has never been 
granted to any ether class ol prisoners whatsoever 
Some Honourable Members They ace not prisoners 
The Honourable Sir James Crerar I do think 
that thou^ we must necessarily call upon the (ax 
payer to defray what 18 necessary in the interests of 
(bo \ublic security and peace which ace lacidcntally 
to his own interests it la a somewhat di^crcnt natter 
to call upon the tax payer of Bengal to defray (com 
his own pocket the cost of something which cannot 
bo called a public interest which is entiixly a pctvato 
interest ana a private interest which in certain 
conceivable circumstances taay well bo opposed to the 
public interest and the interest of the tax payer 


That, bif, I think concludes what I hare I®®*? 
upon thcao \ioints and I shall now very hncllj 
endeavour to recall the Uouso lo what after au is 
themun tasuo before it Hardly anything has been 
said in the course of tho whole ilcbato upon tno great 
gravity oi the position with which tho Government ot 
Bengal nro confronted I do not wish fo go over that 
ground again but beforo I conclude, I do desire to 
emphasize to tho Houso that that really is tee 
greatest and most important issue which is now 
beforo us No ono throughout tho whole course ot 
(he debate has denied that the emerpemy i» a very 
grave ono and that the danger is a i cry serious one 
It u on the question of taking somo 
putsuanco ot that abstract proposition that X nn® 
myself confronted with diflicultics But I do impioro 
tlic House to recall to their jnmds what the gravity 
of that issue 18 I will not repeat any of (he long 
tragic cataioguo of crimes with wnieh the annals or 
Bengal in recent times have been darkened Honour 
able Members are awaro oi those facts, and it tncy 
arc not prepared lo face them no reiteration of mmo 
would allccl them But 1 do think they aro 
to face them and that it ig only by the j 

debate and the emphasis which has been laid on 
ccitain questions of abstract law and 
rdalivciy minor ndroiDi«trative character that inwi 
minds have been diierled from that great issue xt 
IS an issue, ns I say, with which the exccutivo 
(lovernmcnt of Bengal nnd tho I^gi«lativo Conucil ot 
Bengal arc immwfiatdy and primarily 
They have applied to us for assistance. I think £ji^ 
that wo ought to have guliicicnt imagination ana 
eiitScicnt sense of our own rcspousibilitics „ 

powers arc vested in us which nro not vested cither m 
that Govctniacnt or in that Legislature. To recognixc 
that wo on our part have it m our powM to do 
something to assist them in dealing with tncir 
dangerous situation This is (ho measiiro of ouf 
responsibility and 1 contend that tha Housowiii 
greatly fail in its duty if it la not prepared to 
dischargo Hiat responsibility 

Mr president The question is . „ , 

That the Bill to Bunplcmcnt tho Bengal Criminal 
I aw Amendment Act, 19JO as reported by tho teUcct 
OomnwUce be taken into consideratioo. ' 

The molion was adopted 

Tlw A«senibly then adiournod till Oc\cn of the 
Clock on Monday, tho litn March, I0J2 


THE CORllCSPO^Dl:^CE liLTWECN MAUATMA GANDHI, MR RUISAY 
MACDONALD AND SIR SAMUEL IIOAUE 


1 Mahatma OAVpin i. Fhi«t I ftier 

Ixtlcr from Msbalrria Gandhi to bir bamuil 
flesTe dated kcravada Central Prwon March It 
ina2 

Heat felt ‘Samuel— kou will puhaps tcrolkci 
ibat at ihc end of roy specrh at the Itound Table 
Conference when the minonttcs claim was picsciited 
I had said that I should resist with my lifo Ihc 
grant of veparate electorate to the depressed classes. 
Ibis was not said in tho heat of the momenS nor 
ly way of rhclone It was meant to be a acnons 
slatcmcnl 

In pursiiaaeo of that slntrnicnt I bad hoped on 
my return to India to mobilize pubbe opinion agaiust 


separato electorates, at any rate for Iho depressed 
ciassca But it was not lo he 

I torn the newspapers t am permitted to read I 
obectie that any moment Uis Majtet) s Government 
psay dcclaro their decision At first X bad thought 
that if the decision was found to create ecnaralfl 
dectocates for the depressed classes I should take 
such steps ns 1 might then consider necessary to 
give effect to m> \ow But I feel that it would be 
nnfair to the British Government for mo to act 
without giving previous notice NatovaUy they would 
not atlarh tho signi/icauco I give to my statement 
I need hardly mteraXo all tho oljcctvons I havo 
to tho creation of srparnto electorates for tho depress 
ea classcg. I feel at if I was ono of them. Thur 
case stands on a wholly different footing from that 
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6f otticcJ. 1 am not ihcir representation in 

tha legislatures I slioulil favour crery one of lh«r 
aJulU— male and female— being registered as a voter 
irrespective of ciueatioa or property qualificalions 
ereo tliough tbe francliisc U-st may ba stricter for 
others. But I bold that separate electorate is baroiful 
for tbem and for Hiuduism whatever it may be from 
a purely political staodpomL To appreciate the harm 
that separata electorates would do them one has to 
Lqow how th'y ate di^tnbutci amoagst tho so-called 
caste Hindus, and how depi.adent they are on the 
tatter {jr os Hinduism is concerned separate 
el3cto*ate would simply Ti>isci.t and diarupt it For 
me the question of thso classes la prMominantly 
moral and rUimoas. Toe political aspect impoitaut 
though It IS, dnindlca into lusigni&eaaca comparaJ 
to the mo^ and rtligmus issun 'kou will hare to 
appreciate my feebngs in this matter by icta‘‘ml>i.nng 
that I have been interested in the eondiUon of the>c 
claves from roy boyhood and have more than ouce 
tubed my all for their sake. I eay this not to 
pride mva^f in any way lor Ifccl that no penance 
caste Umdus may do can in any way camp»asato 
for the calculated degradation to which they have 
consigeeJ the deprc:>3^ clisacs for centunea. Itsk 
I know that separata electorate is tieithcc a penance 
nor nny reniMT for the crusbiog degradation they 
have grosnnl nodcr 

I, thcrcfori^ respectfully inform Uis Maycaty s 
Government that in the event of then decisiou 
ercntiAg separate electorate (or the depros*d classes 
I mast fast unto death. 

1 am painfully coosaout of the fact that auch a 
slrp nhilst 1 am a prisoner meut cause grave eu 
barrassmout to Uis ^laicaty s Government and that 
It will be r^arded by many as highly improper on 
the part of one holdiog my iMaiiion to introduce into 
the pol tical Aeld hods which they would describe 
ns nystcncal if not much worse, til 1 can urge 
in defence u that for mo the conlcmplatcd step is 
not a method it u a part of tny b^ingr It is a 
call of the couscicoco whiih 1 date not disobey even 
though it may cost whi’cvcr cepjiatioa tor sanity 
1 may possess 

bo far as I can see non my discharge from im 
prisonmeut would not make the duty of fasliog sny 
the leu imperatiTC. 

1 am hoping, however that all my fears ore 
wholly uiijUilidaJ and the Bniish Government haie 
no lutentiou whatever of creating separate electorate 
for the depressed classes. 

It u perhaps as well for me to refer to another 
nutter that u agilalmg me and may also enforce a 
similar fast. It is the way the repressioii is goiog 
I have 110 notion when 1 may leccive a shock that 
would com^ the sacridce. B°pt«ssion appears to 
roc to be crossing wbat might be called UgitiaiaUe \ 
Government^ tcriocuui is spreading through the land 
lioth Luglish and bdiao o^cials aco being biwtalized. 
The Utter, high aud low, are becoming demoralized 
by reason of tbg Ooveiomcnt rewarding as mentonons 
disloyalty to the people and m human conduct towards 
thur own kith and tin The latter are bong cowed 
down, bkec speech has been sUded. Oooadabm is 
being practised in the name of law and order Women 
who have come out for public scmcc stand in fear 
of their honour being insuitcd 

And all this as it sceins to me, is bang done in 
. order to cnish the spirit of froniom which the 
' Coogreas represents, luipresaian is not coaSoed to 
Vnniahing civil breaihes of the common law It goads 


people to break tho uewfy made orders of autocracy 
designed for the mo:>t pact to humiliato them. 

In all thpsH doings os I read tbem I see no spirit 
of demot-rac) Indeed, my recent visit to LngUnd 
has cooArmM my opinion that your democracy is a 
superAcud circumscribed ibiog In tho weightiest 
matters decuions are taken by individuals or groups 
withont any reference to Parliament and these have 
been intifisl by members haviog but a vagus notion 
of tvhif they irer« doing bach irai tho ciso iiith 
Lgypt, and tlm war of 1911 and such is the case with 
India. My whole being rebels against the idea that 
in a system called di.mocratiL one man should have 
the unfettaud power of aAecUng the destiny of a u 
ancient peopln numbenug over Chre^ hundred milhoiis 
and that his dccisious can b' enforced by mob linug 
iho most terrible forces of dostruetion To me this u 
a negation of democracy 

And this repression caunot b'' prolonged without 
further embittennz the already bitter rclatious b^-tween 
the two peoples In so far as I am responsible aud 
can help it ho v am I to arrest the process t ^ot by 
stopping Civil disOoedience For me it is an article 
of Uilh I r^atd mjadf by nature a democrat. The 
democracy of roy conception is wholly inconststcnt 
Kith the use of physical fores for eoforcing its wilJ. 
Civd resistance therefore has been conceive to be n 
proper substitute for physical force to be ii>eJ where 
ever gv.iierally the Utter is held necessary or ;ustiA 
abK It LS a procas of edi suSVring and a part of 
the plan is that in given circumstances a civil resistor 
must eacnAce himtclf even by fasting to a finish, 
That momeut has not yet arrived for me. I hare no 
undeniable call from wiihin for such n stop. But the 
events bapy>*oing outside are alarming enough to 
agitate my fundamental being Therefore, in writing 
to you about the possibility of a fast resardiag tho 
depressed classes I Ult 1 would be untrue lo you if I 
did not tell you also that then was another po>ti 
bditv sot remote of such a fast. 

Nccdlcse to eay from luy side absolute secrecy has 
been maiutaiucd about all correspondence I hero 
earned on wilh you Of course bardar \BlUbhiu 
i’alcl and Mahadev who hero ]ast sent to 
join ns know all about it But you will no doubt 
make whatever use you wish of ib^ letter 

Tours sincerely, 

M K. GaNOiii 


To 


T Saninel Hoaie 
tViutehall 

Loudou 


II 

Sia baaiLikL Hoicei, Reply 
tntter dated April IT 1925, from Sir Samuel 
lloan to Mahatma Gandhi 

lAsar 3Ir Gandhi, — I wnte in answer to your letter 
of the 11th hlarch aud I sty at onco that I realize 
jMy the strength of yoar fodiag upon the question 
of separate electorates for the depressed dasses. I can 
®“Iy “y that wa intend to give any decision that 
may be necessary solely npoo the menla of the case, 
is you are aware Lord Lothian s Committee has not 
yrt completed its lour aud it most be some weeks 
before we can receive nny conclusions at which it 
Wl^wecan receiTe the report 
carefal consideration 
I shall not give any 
o account, in addition 


..e shall have to gi._ __ 
to Its recommendations and 
decisioB until we have takcu 
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\o ihc views eii‘rc®»c»l b) tie ComroiUce, lbs that 
jou and tho« wbo thml. with you havo so iwciWy 
Lxprcs'cJ I feel suro i! yoa were in our position you 
Would lie taVing esacLly the same action wo mtend to 
tale. Vou would auoit tho Coaimittcea report, you 
would then pi\o it jour fullest consideration and ociora 
amvins at tho fiunl dcci-'ion >ou would tabo unto 
account the view 3 that haio hecai tapressed on both 
Bid«« of the control ersy 'loro than thia 1 cannot 
eay Indeed 1 do not iiaaKinc lou would expect 
me to say more 

ts to the ordinances 1 can oiilj repeat wliat I 
ba\o alrtady said ivnblitly and privately I anv 
coaviuccd that it was essential to impose them in 
tbe face of tho dchbeiato nltacV upon the %ety 
foundations of ordered KOicrnincut I am also 
com meed that both the Goicrnrncnt of India and 
local Governmrntj are not ahusin~ their extensive 
IKivcrs and are doiiiK cicrj thing passible to prevent 
Lvccsrsivc or \indicti\e action ^^e shall not beep 
lliB emcrKcncy measures in force any lon^ than 
we arc ouliguJ to for the purpose o! maintaining 
the csscntiali of law and order and protecting our 
QtbciaU and other classes of community af,iuisl 
urrorist oulra.ca. 

louts inily 

&AUt Cl IfOABL 

M K Gandhi Iwwpnre 


StviiATsive li.TT»ii To till, rnuiim 
lAllcr from Mahatma Gandhi dated YeraaaJa 
CLntra) 1‘naou Vue IS lOV! to the Vnmo Mimstcr 
Dear 1 ricnd'-Tlicro can bo no doubt that '*ir 
Samiul Hoarc haa showi-d you auJ (be Cabinet my 
hltcr to hni of tho llih ^Ureh on tU« (ineUnm of 
r«] rcsetilAiioa of the dcpriwoud cUmm 'l bat letter 
shoold l>e Irc-atcl as part of this Utter and be rea.1 
ilicr wiih this. 


mate it posAiblc, tho public opinion to bo allLCtiJ by 
my letters Hence my request for their early pubhea 
tion 

I regret the decision I haio taten But, as a man 
of religion that I hold m\self to be, I have no other 
course left oiien to me. As I have said m my letter to 
sir Samuel Jloarc, even if His Slajesty’j Government 
decided to release me in order to sa\o thcmselies from 
embarrassment my fast will have to continue. For. 1 
eanuot now hope to resist the decision by any other 
means And 1 have no desire whatsoever to compass 
my Tclc-ose by any means other than honourable 

It may be that roy judgment is warped and that 
I am wholly in error in rtgnrding separate clectoratta 
for ‘dtpTcsscd c\as»cs ns harmful to them or to 
lliuduUm If so, I am not likely to bo in the 
tight with rcftrcnco to other pails of my philosophy 
of life. In that case iny death by fasting wul ^ 
at once a penance for my error and n lifting of a 
wcij,ht from off those numberless men and womui 
who have childlike faith iii mv wisdom Whereas, 
if my judgment is right, as I nave little doubt it 
IS (be contemplated step is but a duo fulfilment 
of tho scheme of hfo which I haio tned for more 
than a quarter of a ciiitury, npjiorently not without 
considerable success. 

I remain , , 

Your faithful friend, 
M K. OVM>UI 

To the IlL Hou J, Ilamsay MacDonald. 

I’nrao Munster, Londoii 
IV 

Till rniitiiii's WiiVi 

I>U»rfrom Mr llimaay MacDonald 10 Doitning 
‘'ir.>t 'Npl 1012 

lhar Mr Gaudlil I have roeuiicd your letUr with 
much i.iin>ri'e and let mo add, witfi vtry ftn«re 
ngrd Mon-our, I cannot help thinking you haio 
unu<n It unJir a miaiindcrstauding ns to what tho 
dixtsiou of His Majeslvs (loicriiimiit as nganls the 
dtjwwsed chisid really imitics We have always 
undctvlood (Oil worn irrevocably oj posed to \>cxinaiiciil 
MRiTcalion 1 1 dcprtv,i»cd cla*6C8 from the Ilmdu 
voiwnvunitj Vow niade j out position aery clear on 
ihi Minority CommitU'o of the liounJ Tmilc Conhf* 
Clive ard aou exprcRsttl it again in the Ittlcr you 
wrolo to Nr ^amml lloani on 3Iaxch, 11. Wo 
kiMw jo'U auw was sharud by a (.real Uxly m 
(liitlu «v|uiiion and we ihcrcforr, look it into im*'! 
» mfiil Boxuint when wo were consuluing tho qiiesiiou 
of itiroMntution of depressed classm. Wbiht m 
(Kw of (he uuiiKrous npjicals wo hate rccavcJ from 
•Itiin.aM'vl (lass ortronitaiioiis and the guicrally lulmi*: 
tid Mxial disabtlilua under which ihrv labour and 
ohivb you bate otUn reeognizni wo felt U our duty 
to safeguard what wo Uhtred to bo tho nt.bt of lh« 
depriaM-d dasaia to a fair proiortion of nj nwcntation 
III (bo ICLiAlalurv*, wo wire ei|Ually careful tO do 
lutbiog that wvMilJ t|M(t off Ihur community from 
lie liuidu woilj. \ou yourull statcil In your Mtir 
<1 3larth 11 that you wero not agiuust tlinr 
Til riwviUtioa m Uio bgolaturcs. Uiultr tt.e (lonru 
itvivla srbrinn llio dijrcMd clasMW will remain » 
(■art <f (ho liliidii comiouiiitv and will luUi with >he 
IGida tlrvlorat.' on an ^(^al fooling but hrlhe 
fist .M liars, while still irujamiiig (l.sttirally isirt of 
(tn IIidJii ivmmuuiiy. will nvcira tluoiuh a iiuutvd 
liBistwr o! si«rrial rouslltuvnrlea iiMaiia i>l aafe-g'iatd- 
lag Ihvir nghls and InUrrats that we are eoninuap 
ss iiuassary under tho j icsmt ccsxhiiM.a. \\hi.ic 
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th(so constUucntici ar>. crtitod mcnili'TS o£ tlw 
(Ii.pru3^ rtisic) will not l>i tlcpn\<.\l of tbor rotes 
m lha gaietsl llin U coa>titU'ic:es but wilt hare 
ttro rot") m orJ r thit the r m mb lahip of the 
Huitiu coQimuniCr rciivn iintnipsiroJ ttc 

deliberate!) decided against the ectatiou of nhtl jou 
dcseribo as a co-nmunal electorate (or the dcpic>seil 
dashes and mdiidoi all dtpresacd da-<s voters in the 
gLoeral or lliudu con--titariiciei so (ha) the highn 
caste candiJaiLS should hare to solicit thvir voles ot 
tbi d°pr»scd cla^s candi lales should hare to oolirit 
the vous o{ higher cables at elections. Thus in crerj 
iraj was unity ot the Hindu ao icly prostrved We 
felt, howcric, that dunii’ the cirlv period of respond 
Ik xovernoent when poirer lo the jroriaces irould 
pass to whosrer pos-uosSal a majority in the lc„i 
alalurts It was ci^ential that the depn^saeJ classes 
whom you have youradt described ta yonr letter lo 
bir Samuel Hoarc as haviuji been eoiisicocd by enstc 
lliudus to calculated dexridation for centuries, should 
nturn a certain numbar of members of Iheir own 
ihooiiDx to the lepidaturcs of eervn of the nuie 
jicovuicos to TOicc ibvir (.nevanrea and their ideals 
and prcveol dcvi ions giing axaiii>( lUcni without 
the kiPsUture and the Ciorcromcnt iuieniog 
to (heir case— in a word (o place them in a 
positiou to speak for thcDscWea which rrerv fair 
minded p‘rson must azree to be occessarr Wv did 
not eoa< der that the method of eteciios special 
repreueotatires bv rc^erratioo of scats lo the loint 
clcctoratca would secure to the dcpre*sed rU»sn< 
ID the eai'Iinjt conditions under aov svsten of 
franchise whivh ts praciicabte mcoibers wEio could 
i.rauiiiely rcpiesrul them and b« responsible to iheio 
I vause III practwollv all ca. i such members would 
boUectidbv a nujonty cousistiiiz of the hizhet 
vaste Hindus 

The ‘pixial aJraiiU,.e luitially circa under our 
scheme to ihe depressed classes u« means of a 
baiiied number of sjvwial consutiieociea in ad ltd m 
10 their lOrmal electoral r.j«hts ni ecocraJ llmda 
ion lilucDcies IS whollr diScrcut in coRiCption aoJ 
cire>.t from the method of rcscutatmu adojted 
for a miiionty such as the Muslims by means «f 
Kcpiraie communal clectorites. l-ir example a 
Muilini cannot rote or bs a vsndiJile >■■ a XvUcral 
roastituenry whereas any clcctoraU) {(-vliSvJ 
member of the deprcssol cliv^es can rote m an I 
aland for a general roiirtiloeucr The number of 
lerritorial scats allottivd lo the Jliislims is nstursllv 
conditioned ly the foci that it is impassible for them 
to (.oiu any further icrniorial scats and in loa l 
provinces thev cojoy a wcishtage >a eacc:^ of ihesr 
population raPo th<. Dumber of special seals to be 
tilled from SI vial depressed class consiicuco les will 
bo s'Vn to be small and fas bc^ Sxed not to 
provide a luota numertcaliy appropriate for the total 
reire»entatioq ot” Hie uVprebwM’ cihrv p minlotoir dor 
solelv la secure a uiuiimuin number ot «pok“^en 
fur the del ressevi cUsscs in the k? latute who are 
chosen exclu ivcly by ihe diprcsscd claves. The 
pcopoitjon of ihiir special seals i> ererrwhere much 
lielow the population p reentase of the depressed 
classes. 

U 1 undcrsland jour atuiule yol propo a to 
adopt the citrenie course of s strin*, yourself to 
death not in order to secure that the depr»aei classes 
should have joint electoratov with other lliojas 
becuiise that is already peon led DOr to maiotaia thn 
“ uiulv of Itmdus which IS aljo proriloJ but solely 
to prevent the dijivised ela^fes who kdroiitcdly sufftr 
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froai tcrnble disabiUttca today from btaii„ able to 
seeuie a hmitci number of rvprvsvntitircs of thar 
own choosiuj; to spsah on th ir behalf in the 
legislatures which will have a dommatinz intlucntc 
orer t^r (utan. In of jIiojc rerj fair and 

eaiiUoui propoiata [an quite unable to un ler tau 1 
the reason of the dai ion you hue taheu and can 
only thint you have male it under n mi>3pprchc xiou 
of (he aetuiu (acta. 

In response to the very general raju''jt front 
Indians after they had faded to produce a settlement 
theoi>elirca the GavLxnmcnt much a^am^t its will 
andertook to give a deci^iou on the minorities 
quesuo I Th y hare noiv girei) it and they cannot 
be cip°vted to alter it exc°T>t on the couJitions they 
have state I ( am afraid tnerefore that my answer 
to you must b* that the Governments decision sunJs 
and that only an agreement of the communitivs 
thcaisclves can subsiitutc other electoral arrangcmtiiU 
fur those (bat Gorerum^nt have devised lo a sineero 
endeavour to wiigh the conditting claims OJ Ihtir 

kou »sk this torrcspoiideDco including your letter 
to "ir 'sstDOel Uoare of March 1 1 should be published 
\s It would seem to me unfair if your prereiit luteru 
meat true to deprive you of the opportunity of 
explaining to the public the reason why you intend 
to U-st I (wiU'l really (agree'') to the requevl if on 
a recoQsiduation you rep at it Lit lue hovrerer 
once again urge you i> coo ider the actoal details of 
the Oorcromeut a decision and ask vour«clf seriously 
the qiicstiou whether it really jastiaes you la takin„ 
tb nvtion vou coriicmplnte. 



MauaTvia Ga>uiiie hisai LcTTtJi 

Letter from hfahatma Gandhi dated \cravala 
I utral rnson a^pt 0 191 ’ to ilr lumaay 31 sc- 
Donold 

Gear Fneo I 

I bare to thank y ou for y our fraak a id f it! letter 
tcIegrapheJ a iJ received thu day I am sorry 
iowvvef that you put upon Che contemj lated 
steji aa lutcrpretation that never cro^ved mv 
min I f have claini»J to speak o l b half 
of the very cUas to sacrifice whose intero-ls you 
impute to me a desire to fa^t ray-elf to death. 
I bad hoped (hat the extreme step it« If wo ild 
nrectavUv pn.veit any such selh h interpriGtion 
Mnbout ufgiug I affirm that (or me this matter is 
one of pure rclizic n The mere foci of the depres^-cd 
classes having double v > ev does not protect them 
Of the Hindu society in general from bcmg dcsrupted 
ft rtk esthdil dincnt of separafe elC'tocates at all 
lor the dcpre>-icd da- sea I sense the i ijcciion of 
poison that is calculated to destroy Hmdmsra and 
do no good whatever to the depress^ clasps 
Ton will pleaxp jiennit me to say no milter how 
tympathetic you mav lie you cannot come to a 
correct d* isioii on a mstter of such vital and 
idigious imjjortvnce to the parties coacerned f 
should nut he agam t even over rcpnsmiaiion of 
the depressed classes. What } am against is their 
statatory erparaliOn even m a limited lorm from 
the UtMU tald so fon„ as they choose to beloog 
(Oit l>yy>a rvalue that if ycur decision stands 
and tfu, constitution comes into bevug juia arrest 
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Ihi Tiarvellorts «ro«lli of the work of Hindu rcfinncr*. 
tho hare iltiicattil themsrircS to the upWl of 
trii r sapprc^'cl brethren in ererj walk of life 

i have Ihciefore, been <OQi)>cllod rejnetanth to 
alberolo the dccisun couveved to jou 

\5 ^out letter may m'e nse to a uu«under&taniline 
I wish to state that the fact of un haviig isolated 
'ur -jiecial treatment the dcpn-sscd tlassca question 
/rom other parts of jour li t ion docs not in any 
waj mean that I ajijro'c if r am retoncilcd to 


Other piiU of tbo dcci'ion In my opinion maiij 
Otl^ parts ate open to \eij p.ra’re objection I da 
not consider them to be m> warrant for calling from 
me such self immolation as raj conscience has 
prompted iiic to in the matter of the ‘depiesscd 
(U>4-cs 

I remain, 

\oi»r fuUiful friend 
K Gamhii 
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tli(n- are no in>Iii*tnil lurth- Imi 'uU>lHrlh4 
K\trT iudii-tty ^tartal, i-, a mle, forciloomcd 
W failure. l>ut to ext<~.*i\») failure--, cauital 
U-coiiiis mon' anil more shy I bus, capitafi-ts 
i-ilucation il in titution* and gorcrntiuni uU come 
in for a share of the blame * 

ihc tonfu'iOQ of i-.-iies cnau* teen n 
^'nati-r litvcx. m Uie twhuicJ alueauon of a 
countt\ 1/ick of Ji'tinction between soientiin 
eJunlion and fethniciil education on the on« 
band ami bctwien three t>pf‘ of teibnicnl ciliua 
tiou on the other, ireates inniimirable scicntihi 
or techniiai aii-fit.-* in >-oiiett nho m turn 
creaU no md of trouble Dijicndemv on tnJ 
the faduro of a tcchnolo,ri't i' not cnoii/Ii 
to h\ the bltaie on him It i- nb'>iiTd to 

blame a yhoo--ale-man heeaU'C the -hiie pinches 
For no 'h<«>-.alc-man i-* ixpected to hi a sho« to 
i eu tomer aictinliu/ to hi-- o«n pidinoHni but 
uccordin/ to the jul’cment of the lustomer riiuis 
lliL judgment of those that mint euiiOQtion i- of 
giaocer imiKirlance tlian the jiidgnu nt of iho'< 
that gt\o or stil it. 

In [icahing of to hnu il •.-'lucuuon in ludui. 
MO are Moiit to 'jicnh of it in a tatlnr W «. 
'Cii«i Here mo do not di»tmgui h l>cl-oin three 
ddlertiit phms of tiibnical e-lucation fhi 
iKufu-'ion here i< M)intMha( luluml since tb< 
hr-t two forin> oiil> are iiiriMit m nhino'l 
i-ounttif 'Ihe mdii trial dertlopimnl of 
IVe'teni eoKiitriia /olloirei.1, at it-i ince|iuoii. 
Mint might l>o called it« nncunil liiiC' Iu<-t i^ 
niaUrnit) in primititc tunes was nhW natural than 
111 moilirn Uinea, -os the initutioii of new indu'tiia) 
aentures Ma- nun. naiiiril about a ciiitur> ago 
Uienforc. industrial niidMucS mn' not ncci-'»ary 
then lit noM riii-- 'tale of atlair* ha- fji ili(.iie<l 
ihe Jexloj iiicnt of n;j]> jbe first lao inns of 
tccbniiAl citucoiuon iii Uu ANe-t Du liigh indiis 
trull advancement of llio Wc't and 'the esi-tenci 
rite b\ «i le. of Old) the tir t (no types of 
kihiiied education naturdlf nii-Iead rooiiv to 
the coiulii'ioii that die existing 'S'k-m of tcihni 
i d e<Iucation i-> lulimaUl) a—otiilevi nitb tlie 
I'tabli'hnunt and growth of induMrK-- llu 
groMlli of thi-e two tyjK- wa- prinimly due tu 
til" Liw of demand and -upplj, la- l>w lu-e of 
the fait that man\ indH'trus exi lol u)d demand 
e<l thi' t)po of (hUuiIiou to maintain their health 
and ithcuiicv Th-.c an, tbirefon, of no ralue to 
u rountrv which ■-> m n<'C>l of initialing and 
-Witing indu'trie* Tbi' i' elearlv provoil by the 
fact that, ^though hiindred-i of -tiidcnfc- IiiTt 
ntiirned to Iniia after -tiidying dw vanous 
Tihii-es of Uilmologj from the lit t in-Ututions 
m Lnroiie no «ul)ot.inliU iKttrrmriil of mJu'tiali* 
ration his rc'nllod No tcihnologicjl institute 
m India can even oiiid the etticiency of an 
m-ticutc m 1 urotie If the eM ibli hment of 
tctJinoiogic^ instituk' cau at all solve India a 
probb m of ccoiionnc up-building, i few 
liumlre-l etudinla traimd lu the be-< techno- 
, logical kIiooU in Kiia'IH, ou„ht at lea t to 


show the hr-t 'tgin- of -oliing the prohkm If 
thev hare, been iin uc(e■^»ful, t> multiph 'Uch 
training local!) at an cnormon- cxik-hm, 
H no gwiranteu of M>l\ing the problem Thi-i 
would mean that «onitthiug i- wrong with eilhi r 
our sCulcnts or llieir training Both being all rip,ht 
m fact, the only inference left i' that the 
training howercr good, i« not 'Uitcl to our 
conditions 

Theihinl tcjie of olucttion wliiih done c-in 
prepare (looplt to initiate and 'tirt in lu'lric' i 
rcoll) what concerns ii-- mo i m ludii. lint, Uii 
fortunalel), this tjpe "O fir i- 1 know doc- not 
e\i't m any of tbi inilu-Criallv oilcancal countries 
of t]\p world since there is no demand lor sucli 
Therefor*, it will not il to take anv tcchnicil 
"chool from anv ifmntri as i moibl to adnj>t 
Ihis uillclcarh 'how whe the i\i Img technicil 
-ch >oK however goiKl they ma\ be ind whitevcr 
amount of inoin V mjv be -peiit uu them, have 
vitlle*! -ufh poor rt nit cvm after twent) jear* 
In'tiluboiis ot (hi ty]>i of Imlitn Institute of 
'Kunce IJitigdire and < awnpore fix-hnologic il 
In-tiiutf* cxi-tiiig iilre-i 1) or jiropo'C*! to ho 
-tarU'l imw cinnot Ih cxpcilisl to ‘--tli'fj this 
nce>l' of the ivuntrv Iheir -aiMCC U> the 
country uppenr- ti Is too »mill f<ir tho cllorts 

E t lortli iiid the iinmv «peni Nothing miv 
wrong With tin m-titiitions in theni-s?lvca 
bm diet ht in like '|iiare pegs m i roiin I 
bole iimler th* eai-iuig condition' of Inlit. 

V Miidy <it thise in'iitiitioiiv mil ilcirlv 
'how that ihiv arc not fulhlbiig the. iiecl' of 
Imho, bonu of them (c-uh menty cngiiiotnng 
or technology of imlustrie' tb i> oHcr out little, 
stope to sluients. Iiilii his no hrj^ work- 
whire tlioW'iuiJs of •nginnr* can be emidojc*! 
fii'inictioii m the lechnolog) of vM-ting indii irJus 
*• / kxtde-, match piper i-cmcnl, juto etc maj 
Im jUaUtKildc, but uiiIe-B nch in truciiun i' 
etiuicDt It -erres no purpose. 1-or example. 

It mav be ijnc=tioneil wlietlier ui-lmclion m 
textile t-chiiolog} dunng the lu't ijuirkr of a 
century hi- been of mmh '«rvii-e to the textil* 
mdu irj '-ome m litutions ire devok'l to 
imre re-*, vreh or only nmotcly c-onncc-tt-ii 
vriih the lugeut needs of Indio. Re^c,^rch m 
winless telegraphy, di ign of puiiii*3 and wiml 
miU-v bwchemislry, alloy otccls, cewage difjjO'al, 
«t<_, only gives 1 modem ami up to-iiatc iipi>car 
ancs to the loatitiition- V binl m haul 13 wortli 
two hi tlie bu'h India must fir-t ilcroto her 
attention to tho'c unlu'tries which if -tirteif, wilf 
Mop the ilrjin of we-illh partially at lea t and 
not III the loo di tint future Uodjo pump-, 
windmills, etc., are onlv development jiOc ihilitiCr. 

It woulii not rerti-ct credit on India to try tv 
tlevelvp sndu-lncs that are nciiher Tital nor of 
immediahi intemt to hir, while neglecUng tho-e 
that are vital 

It IS ibsunl ami chd lnh to run after and 
imitate every ucw development of teihnical 
c->luciitoa in the wet. What iiuy be natural 
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I > ID 1 prolwrh fit AVteteru ( oii^blion® ma> 
be .nlirch out of place in Imhi to 

ii itW SNbat often iV-i/mUcd i-* mlu'lcinl 
ilicnii ti> m ciiliun in-lilutiou-* or «o mlnxiuce 
wint Is now known i' themicil tnpincenn,: m 
viu we-t, \re vwtUmfr more ilun lUou^nUt'S 
mutations of we-tun institution- Inin^ to 
appoir mctihrn bv intrc lueing in U-iriminntolj 
vn-t\tutionft that r-iUv foreign to ImliMi 
londitiou® i-« I t t 111 ir\lK modern It 

appear-* that t n 1 i if anr, in Imln naliro the 
full impUkitui (itroln mg imlu Innl chenna 
tr\ or ohn il »i" (ring m Tn Inn in-Utulionc 
Not Ic 1 ilk t It uitxhilite the mtroduition of 
cUeoiu i! i in rinj would Ik inonnou-lj cipen 
=iTi II I e insiifutioii-i an I wiH nigh inipo- ihle 
P nibei \\ lien (lu \or\ ouriw-e 1“ confu-ed 
III •* 11 nult the lio-t Iminn liriins cducateil 
Here or abroal iinnot be of inv mattnil 
1 ->1-111100 m (lie eheme India ha- neter before 
nor now luk. I bnin- and iclidtr hip tonumlam 
in I'lM tution ill llie mo«t effiuont uutnner Men 

liki "ir It » p \chnr\ i I* 0 Hot '*ir 
i ^ Kinun Dr 'Meghnul Sahv Dr N E 
Him an 1 a h< t ot olhtr* would he a « relit to 
inx in-liumon in the worM 

I will Ulonipt to ^how in this paper what 
jitof in Utution <houllho sturto*! and wlut 
priiKipks are to be followed if India dcsin> to 

^ ’.000 men who woidd bo able to coo-tnict 
i mdu«triillj Before aa insUtuUon begina 
to function it nut t know all the law inatermU 
it 18 tome to dod with, i o, tlic standard 
anl background ot the Miuleiit* the onTirontuenl 
the rcaourcts and the oppoitmutics, etc I ho 
I luoition nuist tu the condition^ the socnl 
l«\ckg\ound the cost a>ail\bilil> and ‘ivwditj of 
rc«oiirci.s the po »iblo opportunities, thu hnancial 
po-ilioii ind htstl> tlie ciualit) of students of a 
eouutry In order to unilotsiand and appteeialo 
all the c factor- it h aery de«in>hlo ihit a 
thorough •‘urvpy ho made and re-ulLs plictnl at 
the ih-posal of the woull ho institution ind 
the jiuhlK. lAicking thi®, a bureau to study 
and collet t information -hould Iw the lir^t 
dipirtinent to be started m the in tiiubon 
■Without this loundatioiv an> su;wrslxufJure> ol 
tshualioii would Ik. acrv shikj and proiluco no 
HibsLanlinl ri«ults Tiie be t in-lniclion m 

tanning ind leavhet linishinR would aaail India 
ten little if the social factor of ea-u. is cnlircl) 
neglected It would Ik Tcr> difBnilt to fiml 
woikiurn from higher c.islc 8 that rouM Ira 
iraiiiPil for thu work. ^midari> Uio best 
un-iruction m sulphuric atid mdusir) would be of 
litile i due to Tntlia if she is not ble-sed with 
sulphur or pirite-* Vgain mere in'‘tniction in 

tlio toihnolog) of '■ubjeits like nicLaljurgj, alloy 
^Uels clcitrochi mi try, ccnmics, bio-fhcnii trj 
phAtniacolngj , plant physiology, nutnuon, soil 
p 1 it'ic« si-Wii^e di-po-al il<-ctric.il enginicring; 
ili-cu-icid iniction, radio communication mic-robio- 
logj, inijiiu ihemutry, ac., 'iiiUoul r«.{erenc« to 


imiucditto opportunities for or upplication of «uth 
m-troction, will he of Iittlo mutt rial benefit to 
In Ill’s metis Indii m economic puns is not 
likeh lo bo intcre-tcd either m pitro re-oaren or 
applied re-euth that imn not jis-uage or allctiate 
lur pain, iinmeih.atilj IVliile the anilj'is of 
soils, -amtation -twago clisposil and its po-sihlo 
uea as a feitilizer irrigation engineering and 
ittn the -tuely of fumiio- on Mu-s if they exi-t, 
itc cmnot be denicil their usefulnc-s at Mjrae 
remote time, tho iintn&Iiate tiscfuliic-s is of more' 
signihejncc India is not expected to 'kirt -uch 
indu-tnc- a- wireless, refrigeration, glow lamp, 
prime mover-v pumps, wmdnulla, motor c.irs 
electncil InicUon organic drugs, acropnnts 
befoM et<ti buiMiag a foundation for tiiejii 
With few exception- no country bits -tnrtcd M 
imild the dome indu-tries fir-t licforo attempting 
to build ba-ic or foundation industries 

Tho point 18 that a caimculum worked out 
without regard to such factors and the iinin aim, 
I* -ure lo prove of no material benefit to the 
eountrx Working out n curriculum is a -cicnce 
m lUelf and to do U justie^o the niin a- well ns 
many other factors liaio got to be con«idcre<i 
What to think of that cducuition whicli teaches a 
®aharan hosr to electrolyse w ilcr ind m Indian 
how to mnko hith tubs'’ To accomplish the 
purpose' it IS iDtended for, llie mstituto mu t Iiam. 
lAcihucs to teneb a number of science- To bring 
about economy it might well be situated within 
tho coiiiponml of a leaching univer-ity, which has 
ficihties for many faculties. If the institute has 
Minio voice in iho nniver-uy curriculum it wdl 
uot be culled upon to duplicatfi the teaching of 
certain subjects that lan well bo Luight from llu 
wmeti-vty Including tho wnncr-ity work of four 
yoirs, the frubjoct can be taught am effititnth 
111 seven yearK I.,ackuig ihi-', ind assuming that the 
lustiiute -tails with grvluatis ui science fnnu 
othtr colleges, four yiara would bo re>iiiire<l lo 
turn out m<n who would be lapable lo plui and 
start vaiious indii-tnc* 

An independint m-tiluto would co t no ies^ 
than about two crorcs of niptxs but the initial 
mnount rcpiircd at the -tart may not ho more 
than one crcire NilunlJ/ jbe ff-t depcsii* 
greatly upon the nmnlicr of Ptudfnts a imitted 
and turned out by iho institute But dtfimtely 
hopvfwl re-ult-s can he -liown in fi\e ycu-> and 
the in-btiition can well deinon«trato its wortti 
whihness in ten years time, and it may be 
possible to keep the total expen-os withm two 
trore- If Ibo in-liluto h Ktarleif under tho 
nu pice- of i univcr-ity about 40 to X) lacs of 
rupees will proimbly e-uthco to ^lart with 

*llio mo-t important considenition, hovxevtr, 
shouM Ira the policy of the institute No worth 
while ediicationiil -v-tcni can bo evolved from a 
dcmoerilic lonlroL Contrail/ ition of j rawer, as 
nganls islucaitional jralicy at icust. is 
ab-olutely neccs-arv to evolve an cfhciciit 
eyrtem Ibo mo-it oxpcru'ncial dircttor will bo 
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able to <lo nothing if he has no po«tr to 
tran hte hi-, exwriences into well rt) ‘■Udiual 
policie Ltcu the be t men in the eontrol 
coinmiUce, if tbe> are all of the same line viU 
not aJiiavj. agri'e on en/y point If iJwj happen 
(o come from Miriou< TOc.»tion<, eTeii tliough tlie% 
may lie the top-men ni their line or even "Vobel 
Liniiatcs the re t tance encounterrtl in maLing 
all of them under tan I a view point from 
anodier tocaCion ami agree on it mli lie o 
tremendou--* a-» to nullify all the experiences of 
the director ht kilting hi inilialivc It i‘ mt 
cspenence that ihe U- t in Utution of leaminc 
are product of unitart oontroL In educalionu 
matters and the «eiecUoa of profe »ors the 
lirectore julgnient shoull be supreme if mj 
reunite are to be achieved 

The institution should not be burlened aith 
too many hanl and fast niles and regulations 
otherwi-o it may bo deemed necessary by the 
oireetor to an evammatioa in the«o Council* 
alvi'ory bo.uds lourts, examiners nview lomwut- 
tee*, seWtion committee, ite„ instead of being 
helpful, hinder the free an 1 natural growth of an 
m litutioa as well as the free guidanop from an 
espeneaced director The in«titut»on shoull 
reflect the per'Onality and experience of the 
litoctor If It does not, there would be no 
propriety in choo ing an eminent evpencnced 
liroctor If he i< to act a» no more than an 
(xeciUive secretory to th<. council* committees 
and courtiS why I urden the insunition with a 
hish alorieJ and fulltime lirector * If «ilhcient 
trial ha not been given to such councils an I 
conimitu-cs their rvicniiou in the existing a* well 
as in the coming in*lituiions nnv well be urveil 
on ground* of iniuthcient tnaL Kite ihe-e have 
h-il «omo trill even though in'iithcicnL central 
re )>on ibdity Iia I not ct en 1 eon set on Inal \ 
trill shoul I at IcOat bo given to thi i lea of 
centralunl re i>on*il)ilily in tduriUon ptsl a* thn 
Mimi i-i thought of m (lolitie* or goiemment. To 
work out a UtiiW curriculam wiU neither be 
evpeiUd in a piper like this nor will it serve anv 
u-s ful I urposo. Ilowcnr the ininunuiD tie] art 
nienti tho in litution should have and some of 
th cour-o it mu t work out and tsacb may 
he hr elly indicated. The Iii‘titute should con i«t 
of the following major departments — (i) Depart 
mentof \rt3 (t) D-partnient of \ppbetl bcim«« 
(e) Depirtmeut of hjigineenng (d) Department of 
Inlu try (f)D*iiarii cut of Induttnai lle«earcl» 
an 1 Development. The courses may he worked 
out an I oflund from any of the departments 
inlivilu-Uly or jnntly 

I\-TUUT» Cot I *13 

Inhwrul chemistry, ludii trinl phy ica 
mill trial biology in luMrial geology inlutnil 
botany fuel technohgy mechanical, civil, 
• lectneal mining an I ogricultural engmeenng 
etc with 'lit* uil rvferenct, to indu tries indus- 
tnvl ccoaoimcs co't accounting , corporation 


fan tnce and corporation h'v tndu (rial manage- 
ment, handling workmen for efficiency , 
per-ontiel selection , one or more cour-es m 
indu tntl in urance (to include re«(ne provi ion 
for tmergencie^ proiJ ion for growih nil 1 
advancement, provi on for fire spoilage an I 
depreciilton provision for unforeseen compttiton 
provision to prevent the decline of in lu Iml morale 
etc) one or more cour-cs m lulustrial diagno*t 
tcs> (to inriu le sun ival chances of a ncu 
venture can es of trouble m the exi lin„ 
foreseeing symptoms of future trouble thon 
kinks to trouble find ug etc) industrial ctliic* 
one or more courses in mdu trial psychology 
tto inctudo advcrtiMng “ale mnnfeJiii packing 
tandardtiing hni hot iiml tv etc! industrial 
liistorv of the west unit in lu»trial j roc -e* proic a 
development in iu trial re-etnh with s| ecial 
reference to undirtakcn projects one or more 
coiir-e in proces* tc't n" (to inclu !« testing 
raw matenala, process efiicicncy oppai-atu 

finisbol product qualitv etc ) m iustrial stimulant. 
»e, icmporirv expedients for help one or 
more cour-e« in mdu trial proteition an 1 it 
various plu'C ito mcliicle “ui, dy lafiff patent 
legi lalion natural protection p vchologicnl or 
zoo-lwdl etc noveltv or «urpri e least rtsi* 
lance polling iiitcre t eonsumtrs agreement, 

qiiantitv pn>iiKtit>n intillevtual protection eta 
capiul an I t‘ nspons I ilitie* or tducalinj, lltc 
cipiial matiiritv of conlitiniis or environmental 
tea fines from the standpiint of mlu«tral 
hnh indutnil pnliitri or post natal c lUure 
in lu Inal rejuvenation nr probi m te«earv!i of 
ck in III tries michme I gn 
Thisc cour n niav be off red from tho 
lepartmeot u> which they troperly belong ihi 
all ecieneea belong to the lepaccmeni of applieil 
eiencea. Courts Ike mdu Inal pythologv 
iuhis|nil ethie-, in lu trial hi ton ttc may 

properly be loclucied m tho ilej artment of art* 

I nit proceo-n-s. prore«4 dcvelopinent, ite belong 
to the departn eut of industrial re earcli an i 
levelopment The terms apphtsl an 1 mdu trial 
aro u«eil in dilfercnt en e« The term “applie-1 
li u isl in a gcmral and the term “in 1 istrial 
13 used in a special sense, » r, ns nppl e>l to 
in lu Irnv only hngiiieeriog eh mi trv mevlicinal 
rhenn try phannaceutieal-chcaii try, luoch mistry 
etc., all come in applied chemistry but none of 
them have the remnusi connection with iniu triil 
cbenustry That braneli of chemi try which is 
apiliel to a proiiucuve an or mdu try ein I>p 
properly d^ignateil a* industnal chemi 

AIo t of the eourscs to 1 e taught lioull Ixj 
workeil out from the tan Ipoiiit of Indian 
coalitionis taw materials, sooid structure, flu lent 
hackgiuun k etc Theeourfcs =houlilie q de ignal 
that tJo nationally lacking qualities rou] i be 
streugtbenol in stalenU In I an stulcms lick 
manual training anl a sense of the digiiitv of 
labour tour-e* fhoul 1 be worktvl out so a« to 
iDculcat^ theM} qiialitiw among tbo students 
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SisMiltflj tlw ludnii luiud 1“ gi'dJ <0 
iiul !ib->u-usc llunkin„' fioni (lines imniemonal 
It 1= u-cil to fi-ee nul nnjHCiiiluH I tlimking 
tltlion/h U timts it has ic.iclieil hitlurto 

iinattaineti by any other ptoph (inisLa ^houl^l 
he -0 designed tint di'Ciplmo md practical 
ilutition Monld lit ^iiimiHtcd among (he btuileiits 
In ttnehmg ^uliihiinc icil industry, tor examjile, 

U 13 11 ekas to It nil it as it H (night in 
loniitrips whu iilphur n cisdv ind Uieaply 
iinilible Jn Inin Uit iintniction ind rcacaich 
m (bis Inn •-ht ill lie based not on nilphut at 
ill bill 11 liti])cr raw iiuteinls UMihbJe in 
In II I I Ilf Hi well as indintnes one man 3 
ti e it 11 i\ U flnoQici mail s poison or imp 
1 1 11 I I rot I 'a of inanulaituro that may 
e oltirii imi)a\in>, in < ne eounln miy happen 
10 be 11)0 t laying m uiolber diic to ihanj^ of 
ejitiim taiK ind Mtinliom In >-ii^ar reacaich 
til til miifa i Ml of icrt un b\ luodm ts uuv Ik moie 
pi-ofilible Indn thin ngiril'cH DcaUopmint 
'f i lnii to burn acgttibk oiU (ogivotho 
t b.l i n ilu lUuuunatiug oil, would mnWo 
lull 111 It) emlcnt of toreun kero-iiie supplies 
ml lay ilu founlition of a lir^c and lloiuiahing 
miliisliy L icking smUiblc and ebcan wootl for 
initdi iminif ictiiii n-siarch should deielop 
imlhcids ol finiliiig wood 'iibstiiuus or of making 
111) wood eiiitable latlier than seuieli for suiiablti 
wood in iKt length and bnadtli o{ InJn If a 
chuipir coinpoMUon can be discovcrol Cor llio 
inatdiheil, it would pLuc Lidu at an adcauUigo 
o\i.r wwiikn or Tanm In paper rtsoardi more 
i-on*! li ration should be ^laon to aaojUbibly mid 
(hcipi )<>3 ol law iiMtcnal lliaii soma other 
f i tor-* llainltoo may be suiuWe but it n neither 
wnlihh nor nlalncly choiii i he habitat of 
biiiilioos i far rciiioiecl from rciiiics of popiili 
lion and con«umiHioii To cut bmnlxios luwl 
tiiiifpoU It to the factory near llio rentie of 
lousiinipiion would be expcnsiTc fn Mich a cate 
OIU •* mdu Inal sen o bIiouIiI tell iw in what 
direction w'-liiuld ipind our energy Imc-ti 
gitwwi of the fiuiuibuity of jniiot and Ixtjia 
lilks for iiiinr might olkr an iiiiuitu>o odcmi 
I to the infant piper u\du»try Kesemch m 
industries >ucli as gla. », mutch soap, paints, 
arlifuiil k itlicr, etc, which depend upon forci^ 
fOuiitiKS for sonio of ilie inoet expensne riw 
nnlcriil“ uiik-»3 pursuftl cn original bins, ic 
louni to prnie wu Uful Ihe melilnto shoull 
proie as a beacon light to all >e\cJ •(ucstiona 
111 inluftry It -liould be in a }>o 4 iUon to MUle 
■liiifftioiis like, (/) what industries '•IwmlJ b© 
suirlul first * {ii) what rt><arcli would lie inoiti 
1 iMihle'i (ill) 111 what dinatmn should ro cflrch 
cikrt U made to be payable? (u) whu 
muwtnrc uro the most suitable an 1 profiUblo a 


(i) how to tvcilti in economic adtiuiUfft in 
imlustrv wbero there is none and i ho«t of 
othcr« Ihis IS mtrcly snggeslire and not intcn- 
ckJ to fcufrgc^t how each iml every pioblem 
( an lie dealt vritli 

There appears to he >oino vnguine“s legirding 
the nature of iiuluslrnl i-oscaieh It is often 
i«etiiiied that no spftial ixiiDTientc is necessary 
for thjs, and anyone who hi8 a leoognircd 
research tlnhly i in lie eiiiiiUy edcctvye in 
industrial rcseaivb is will Nothing can be 
fuiUier front fact. It ts coniuig to be moie 
md more believe I that oiic who bis not practiscil 
rescaicb wiihm the four walls of tlic industry, can 
Iw efSeient in mdiistrial teu'taith While the 
trcliiiique in both typis of re'caich may bo the 
sami Ibo motive ami directive foiie to execute 
industrial icstarck an different. 'Jlie diattivc 
force H Iho '[xaid ti iimnff and in this ct-o it is 
iccimrcd only after a consnlenblc practice in tlie 
raeju'-tne* dust as the auiuircd tramiug 
tnij Iw tlio sail 0 for any vi i> and yet the 
special tratmug of a spceiulist w ddkrcnt ami i** 
ici|Uiro<l from jinutice '■o the training m iiiuus- 
(riiU icscitch IS 01 luircil only from pncticx 
For these tc «‘on« the iii»ti(iite, jf it has to do 
iiiilustrinl rt'earch miiet he headed by a man 
who has considerable experience ni indu^trie'c aud 
indii'-tnal rowireli ibis is verv impoit.int Mnee 
the Kuci Cs8 of Uiw nistitwto dciwnds inostK on 
the kmd of expeneneo and training of tho 
director who is to guide to m>titute 

If India IS to succeed in tiu indu«trJ iliratiun 
of tlio coiinlxy, sho mu't follow either an 
evolutionary process through right clucalion or 
•m mcubauoii or revohvtiouary process 

like that of Russia Uivohitioiiary proc>‘ssi.s 
are ts (t nik, niora w istcful than cvolutioiniry 
ptoceSMi* If ludiv chooi'eB the ovolutiunarv 
pioceaH through education she must t ikc all 
ami not u few of ther factors into coiiMdenitioii 
She should not neglect the right man, the 
student matciml, tlio environment, thegtogn 
phnal locition, the if^ouKO*, the woiking 

atino'phero, the ei|uipmciit, the public rdUioii- 
ship and, above all, tho choice of iho right 
dinxtor who is to guide tiio institute Initiidly 
iho iiiatitulu slioull specmlirc m ccrUiin spiatic 
industnes only To mdicite llic exact «copl 
of eviry om> of the courses muilioneJ herein 
and to {lomt out exactly whit each one 
supIKisol to incltilu would be Inyonil the scopi 
«f HR article Th\l properly liclongs to vn 
instituU If, however, the line of argument 
followed 111 this (wper anl tlie viinous pomt-i 
made biixin upjicul U) anyone inUro-tcd m llm 
•lucslion Iho nuilior will ho glad to lay Ufore 
mm 1 more cUtaikd and oonticU* schtme 



WORTHy AND SUCCESSFUL INDIANS ABROAD 

Bv TUMIvN vni 


T llh [>cop]< of c pocul]( tlic loutli 
of Bciigot, will be Inpp^ to knou that 
there ire miny lodicatioii^ of Imtion 
fttbolars a-acrtmg llicir intcllecuial tbiiiU 
in mtenutioiial conipi tilioii 1 he { ohtii il 
'crvituJc of In lia iiuuiitnting and her 
intcllechiil semlitj n dC(,rid»o^ 
are m no ^^a^ infenor intcIIcctiialK tf> anv 
people 111 the world, and it ii onl) adverse 
circumstance;} and lack of opiiortuinU th-it 
baa stunted the intellectual progress of the 
countr} riic hrst step towards Uie rcniot a) 
of man) imiiatural obstacles ou the waj of 
I regress IS to gise opportunitv to the able t 
of soung Indian scholars to specialize in 
tbeir re pectire fields, so tliat ihe^ will \ c 
able to create a nciv national (.oQ>ciou«iiess 
of iiiUUcctiial resol ition among the vouogcr 
(.ciieritioR and tho^c who arc engaged in (he 
profession of teaching In lias irticle i wi^h 
to state a few fut^ ibont three buccoxCuI 
Indian icliolarA. 

J 

kDi'fiMti iisdImiun fMa-iiivi 
1 XI sirr IN II r Ui obja 
Air I’nfulla C Miikhtrji, son of the late 
Vinbica Charan Muklarji, pioneer in girls 
ediicalion and Bramho baimj moTCinents in 
Vs^a^1, has rccciitli been 'ippomtcd as tb 
(hief Metallurgist an 1 ^'siBlaut to the 
lechiiKal Iiircctorof Magnitostro^ fthcnime 
of the steel Morki) in ^laguitogorsk on the 
1 ral Rncr, on the southern sloiies of 
tlie Uni uioiintauis, b} the Soviet 
fjovernment The uuportnicc of Mr 
Miikhcrji 8 position can be undt rstood from 
the fact tLat, when conipktod, tins plant 
Will be the sccoud largest steel w< rks lu the 
World, riie cipncitj would 1 e J,700,000 
tons of linishtd steel a vear In Magni- 
t gorsk, besides the steel plants, there n a 
large clcctnc plant tilled Energo Iroj ind a 
uiko oven plant built bv Koppera Con pany 
t, of Vminea. It mar bo said that this is the 


first tiuio ifl fndiaii has been culm ltd Kith 
sitcb a re poiisiblo |ki itiuii as uelniu il 
<({Krt It} a foreign govcrninciit. Aef ("/im 
hr tunrtt that l/» Miikliriji i\ ntilher t 
to iali*i ti r a foun I nn’-t ami hf luu rt iiicl 
lilt IpflOII it Fill sol II) III It lilt II III lit 
an ixftfit /// Ih I i-l I of ft ! nthhf 
This «uec« «a has not been arbievcd c isilv 
It w the result of xalhn t fir more than 
a jiianer of a c nt irv 



iroiulk Dhandrs Mukl rjl 

Bom Ml Dhiibn, Vssi u, ui IbhN, 
Mr Mukkrji «« cdiicatid in Dh ibn High 
behoof where he took an active part in 
at] Ictics an I stii lent organirili ns In IOOj, 
he passed tli« v \ eaamiii itioii of die CaltutU 
Lnivcrsitv- from the MctroplUan Institution 
(now called Xid^asagar College). During 
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I'iOj 1907, he took nu ictivc jnrt m the 
intiou'il movement — Swiraj, bwideslii, 
bojeott nnd aatioml cdncatioji, — is i 

<0 worker of the late Ilamak luti Roy and 
niulcr the duectioii of the late Smeudraiuith 
lUncijtc and Snjut Kn&hin Kumai Mitra 
Oa scvci il oecaeions ho \\ is miUreiled bj 
the poluc fti pieketting lie helped in 
orgam/ing bwuli In stoics aid ni&cd 3C\ciil 
thousand i iptci in the Isational Eniid and 
*ua« one f[ li orginuLra nf tlic Hindu 
Mos I 111 d iiiici held in (.it> ( ollcgc, 

C il Ut i III AIa\ I'lOT, Mr Mnkhcrjt, with 
iliMc other li cads one of whom 
Mr Dhremlra Gupta w now Duo tor of 
Industiics of Bclui left Inditlor \merica 

VI ntuoK '•clf ' ippo! ting student, he 
wnlodm \ari ns capicities to earn inono) 

it his education He graduated in 
M 1 i’lnrg\ fi til ihttsbnrgh UniverMta la 
I and •‘Ccnicd a po'itioa in the Carnegie 
''tci.i Coiporation, i subsidiaij of tlic United 
Mitca Steel Conipanj binco IDU, lie 
woikcd in tlieniical and Mctallurgicd 
’ hl)oratonc« and m other tochaicd capacities, 
and for the last eight joars had been Assistant 
Clatf Lhcniut, m clnigc of mctanurgicd 
invevtigition ivoik 

It should be rccoidcd that, besides Iiis 
ttchnual work, Mr Mukherji took an attne 
pul in promoting India’s cause in America, 
cspeiullj by helping Indian students and 
supporting the ciuscof Hindustan Association 
of Anicnca, of winch he was one of the 
fnnialcrs. la 19’0, he became an \incncaii 
utuen He is still an Amcncaa citircn and 
onjo\s friendship and coutideiice of many 
iC'poiisiblo \incricaas— profe«60»3, *.cnatora, 
luwhops, editois, leaders in commerce and 
industry, md phiUuthiopists Mr ifukhciyi la 
not only a credit to India but he is a rc- 
prcsciitatuc of America and Ainenem iiislitu- 
tioii- On las arrival at Magnitogorsk 
(U'^bU) on the Jiud of lunc a rcciptioii 
w IS gi\ci» to Mr Mukherju flio following js 
the text of Ins sp«cch which coiivcis the ideal 
he represents 

1 iicnJ< 


l h)|>c >‘0 will allow lie to rail >oa I 
that name fir ] wlU consider it a pnvil(^ to | 
• no 01 loiir frunJs i romc here a* siub I ai 
t *IW'»k m jour huieiuk 

hul I hojic i will fcoon U able to orcrixMoe ibi 


diiiiculty hirst of all, if jour chairiilan wil[ 
permit me I would like to modify one of his 
slitemuits namely, that I hare come to teach you 
how to uiaVfl iron and --teet Ihis statement ou!y 
rercals hu generous nature f confess I entertain 
no such Ambition My ambition is if you will 
permit mo to woik lulh you and cooperate with 
you to the best of my ability to make your 
far reachin„ plan a sucews Industrially you have 
made great progresj during tho last few years 
and undoul tediy if everyboily docs his share 
YOU will ovcTtome all obstacles and 
bcuiinc one of the threat steel producin ' countries 
As I approached this slope of the Ural 
MouaLiius a thought constantly cane to me a 
thought which to many of you may seem stran^i 
•fagnitorosk stands at the jiiiictio i of two mit.ht\ 
coiitittcuts of ksia and Lurope It is therefore 
<*my proper that I a product of tho cultures of 
the Lost and West (I claim that I hare been able 
to assimilate however poorly some phases of the 
cultures of loth) should come to help voii m 
uiakiug tho contact of the Fast and West a leality, 
which IS bound to have a far rcathiug sigiuficaoec 
Vmerica u not my mother land kmcrica is m\ 
country by adoption I have Jived the best oart of 
my life tlierc I bad the proud privilege of takint, 
pait not only in inJiistrial life but uUo of the 
cultural life 0/ tmenio I owe much to tmenca 
I came in contact viith many men and woncu 
who«e mendsbip I value dearly They have helped 
me to uodersUiid the real Amenoa— Vmerica of 
tnutfol productivity and m spite of many aolUsh 
idwiism ”'^'***’ mlhicmes the Vracnca of youthful 

.1 lor(,ct also what I owe to India 

rac land of my birth where I spent nij boyhood 
days and caily youth la villaisCS and cities m the 
arras of my parents and in the atloctioii of mv 
orolbcrs and sisters ind friend* who Iniijtbt me 
the nays of life auJ learnt under tcachew full of 
iinagiiiauon and idealism India who»0 soil has 
I ecu saiictifiod by the footsteps of liuiidrcds of 
Id hi* and feaiiits, who sang the immortal hjmiiB 
01 the >«^as on the banks of the (.Tanges und 
Juimm, India which gave birth to the great 
Uuddha who hild the torch of light before the 
. k.i ’ L which has produced guat systems of 
ihilwoihy, a great literature and" art ludu to 
wnom I owe the foviiidalioii of my life to that 
India I pay mv homBRe. 

.,-i.ii foisloy has given in«i iratioii to the 

vvh^o world Itussia of ( hchov and Oorky is also 
rahapmg human Ihoucht The Union of Soviet 
I cpublic*, at htr new hirth, is holdinc before the 
r »hi!o60phy-a new ideaf of service 

I Iroin you the secret of tins ideal 

mV,.’.! "Olid 1* waUh 

n".! I working of this 

iluU i hope that you will not call mo lw nre 
aumiituons i( I prcdiu that the contact of tliic'c 
jr». „unl„« ““„Ta,S 

IcsUncd to make a new history of tlir wor 1 In 

\1 'I®* P* ‘CO to record 

t '‘"'‘‘'crji 8 liwincsMOiis of Russia of tod iv, 

which he 1ms written to me oiilv a few eliiv's 
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‘'Passia to^; from o le end of the coantr; to 
the other m Tibratint; nub life. To neteb (hu 
nen found life la ui icadf ai\ eductCion Througb 
out the country construction viorh la going on 
\lt kinds of bssic mdu trios are epnnging up 
Iron and st'i' I automnb to, ele tcical, ebemic^ 
and textile and other indostnca baie been ataitod 
with groat intensty The jouag people (both 
m n a li wo u a) ar absolutclj earnest. They 
are anxioua to Itjrn 1 fur' to gire oao tectuci. 
a veci to a group of ycAiug pso;^ (men and 
'nO'n"a) about loO to ’03 (all employed at onr 
steel workl about indostrul organixat ons in 
tm nca ilf next fenr iecrurce ttiD he on art 
aud sruciirc of sleet making It would b“ a great 
help tn India, if some of our qualified men take 
pirt in these buddin„ industries for a few years 
and also study the mteosire oducal onal and 
BO. 4 programme Russian Con-ular agents or 
tralin^ agenciM wiU gladly supply information 
about 1 issia. It wo ltd h' well if some reeponsi 
bie I idnn can star in ifoscor to promo c indus- 
trial and CO Q-nercial mteresU of ludu, icprcscating 
the Vll India ChainOi.r of Comatcrci. 

Afr Mukherji's cspcnenco m koicnca na 
well as ta Russia will be at tlio disposal o^ 
Jndia, ifan opportuuit} olfercd to litm to 
aerro Mother Indus lu uu special Qcld. 

II 

V Yotvi- PtitiicisT op 
Inti i n vtion vl Repit t cion 
\ bout three years i'O, 1 bad the pleasure 
of diacuseiog the possi^itios of Indo Gcruian 
cultural co-opcnitiou with I’rofe^sor Somiucr 
fold of the Uiurersity of Munitb who 
had been in India us a visiting profcssoi 
of Calcutta Unuersit^ This distinguished 
German sriiolar told me that in Uic hold 
of pile science India has made a 
triinciitloas progress during the fast juartcr 
of a century “brom what 1 base scon of tlie 
work of yo lag Indian scseutists, I aui con 
MQccd that India Las a very bnght future % 
said Prof SoinatcrlclJ lie added, * c aWsh 
Uiat some of the scry best aud only the very 
best Indian scientists should visit German 
umvcraitics as research scholars,” 4chificc 
incuts of Indian scientists arc lemoiiog much 
of the raisconceptioa about the ability of the 
Indian people. In this connection I wish to 
siy a few words about a young Indian phy 
sicist who is not yet thirty y cars old, but has 
already rcceivctl intciuational rocoguitioti 

In 1930, India lustitiito of the Dcntsclic 
Ikadcinic oflered the /cs»s ItUoiisSup ta 
Physics to ilr Uamesh Chindi-a 5Iajitm«lar, 
5o-3 


43d 

ALSc, of Calcutta Uuiveroity, to carry on 
research in Physics in Jcua University for a 
year Dr Majmudar’s record as a promising 
physieistis known to tlio ludian academic 
world Before he was awanlml the Zeiss 
Tellowshtp, at the recommendation of tlio 
Deutsche Akadcmic, he was the recipient 
of the cot eted Preni Chand Rai Chand Scho- 
Lirahip Dr Majiiindar is a very modest man 
md at hrst he was not at all interested m 
securing a doctorate m any German Univer 
sity, but only in earning on his special 
i-cscafch This was not dne to egotism , he 
wished to use all !iis energies to acquire know- 
ledge and a)t to waste any time for a degree 
I was anNious that he should become a caudi-^ 
date for the doctorate aud somewhat reluctanly 
he agreed to this idea Withm a short time 
Dr MijuinJar published several important 
original papers in German scicntidc joarnals 
which not o ily attracted attention and admi 
tation ot German sciintist*, but the famous 
British Physicist Prof Alilne pmtscd Dr 
Majuuidar s work in an editorial comment tu 
%(?/ ///• 

In German universities, all students arc 
required to ful/U certain requiremeots, b foro 
they can become candidates for the doctorato 
exaniiuatious In the case of Dr Mayumdnr, 
bis professors— especially Prof Joos and 
Prof Vogt — were so impressed with hia 
ongiual woik that they recommended to the 
faculty that he should be cscuscd from obscr 
viog all formalities required by an ordinary 
student In due course of time Dr Majum- 
dir has secured lus Pa.D with the Mghest 
honour ( t tim ciu i Inude) in Pbysics, Mathc 
matics and tsCronomy 

It is most gratifying to the D utsche 
Ikadoaiie, as nell as the authorities of Jena 
University that, recently. Dr Majnmdar has 
been anarded the Rash Bclinn Ghosc Travel 
ling lellowshtj) (of five thousand rupees) 
Dr Majumdar, as far as I know, is going to 
carry oa his higher studies iii Cambridge, 
Copculiageu, Pan®, L ipzig, Goettmgen and 
other places before returning to India. Dr 
Majiuudor his onn ambition in life , and 
that IS to servo India through the field of 
science He IS a great admirer of Prof Saha, 
Prof Bamau and others, «ho have, throu<rh 
their oclucvemcnts, raised India s status 
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befoic llio Iun)si\ tli it it w some- 

Uiing like T p libioii in Dr M ijumil ir tl»at llic 
sLimluJ ind stilus of Iiidnn uuucrsitus 
should be so riistd tint ludniia Mill 
not Imo to go to foreign toimtrics ns 
orduiu) students It is iny coinictioii tint 
19 1 tcichcr of l*li\vi(.s, Dr Mnjumd ir will bo 
in I'set to InJii 


III 

APioMIsIM KiuVN PuIImHmIsI 
Duiing the h t four ^CU9 the Imlu 
JnsUtiitc of the Deutsche \kidume lias 
nwamed seholirsliipa to soiuo twenty five 
gi-iduile students from Indiui uuucraiUeH 
to ean-\ on higher studies in Geimm 
uiuvcraitios Of thoac bchoKrs Rome of 
tiicm hid dcgiccs of use from Indnn 
luiucrsities, some hid vise, some hid 
Mil; 11 s and othcia wore griduatcs 
>f ciigiuceruig colUgcs, except \lr lUta- 
kruhui Ghosh of Calcutta Mr Ghosh 
did not ha\o any dcgieo when ho 
applied for ischolii»lup. but to support hu 
claims foi 1 schohraiup, ho i.roscntcd some 
of hi3 ongiinl works md tcsUmoniaU from 
Bucnl professors of Cilcutti UmvcrMlv 
Mr Ghosh studied Suiskrit in Uio old Uidi- 
tioiial iiicUiod ( ill 1 tol ) nud also icimircd 
suaiciciit knowledge of German to malic the 
luthoiizcd Liiglish tiaiisUtion of Prof Dr 
Jolly s woik on llauln Lun ami (uslom 
(published by Greater Indi i bocicty) At the 
recommendation of Gehcimut Prof Ur 

ycirsinAalo University, and others of the 
Commitcc of Selection of successful candidates, 

fear of r '“‘r'' S" 

complete t.s ™rk for » ,,,e 'fpi' 

which ho has socorod last July ^ "S 
honours (magm cum laiiilt) ’ 

a ono'rfTl “f Bolohrishna Gho^l. 

13 one of the very few Indians who lia^A 
specialized m Comparative Plutntn a 
inastorod the phdoIoyaS" moSTf Tu 


M'ciL It H nccille-n to lucntioii lint 
Dr. Gltodi hid to piss hii cxauini iticiii 
in I.iliii and Gink creditably whicli are 
ic<|Uircd of stinlLnt-> of Philologv , but he 
hid to pruvo Iiu cihcancv in Gutliu, Anglo- 
batoii, Oldblivic, Middle Ilu^blUl iml 
Litliu iiu ui, and some of the inudcni I ingu igi •*, 
bcfoio lu Mil lulcd the dicloratc Dr 
Ghosli Win forlunitc to lia\c Profossi r Dr 
Sommer, the gic.ilcat living autliority oi 
liulo (icnntnu philology ind Pitsidcnt of 
lnd« Gciiiiatusclic Gcm ll-iLh ift, Proft* or 
Ihrnckcr, the ihiijcu of SliVic Philology, 
Prof Ocrtil of try in Philology and 
Piofcssors vfui JCraiH mil Torstcr of 
Gcrmaiuc Philology is his tcathtrs Mhilo 
in Giruiaiiv, Di Gliosli has coiitiibnU-d 
‘•cvcril origun! pipers and dLltvcred KCvtnl 
Ittlnrt^on Indtm philovophy in the Oirmui 
hiigingt During his hliiJtnt life in truiueh; 
he his aerpured tlio reputation of bnii" Uie 
most worthy nprcsciitativc of Indiin stiiuciils 
and IS rc-ptcltd by Qininii is well is foicign 
siiidciitH 

Dr Qhosli IS still taiTying on fiiilh(.r 
rest irth woik m toll iboi itioii wiUi Di Wust 
of iht Univcrsitv of Munich; ind btforo 
ixtniiiing to Jiidna hopes to visit vinous 
tuUiiio centres of 1 mope During the last 
few yens I hive been advociting that tlio 
University of Calcult.i should h ivc a school of 
foreign Imgingcs riiiit arc several eminent 
^holars in Calcutta IJnivcisity (spctiuily 
Dr bumti Kumar Chattcrji) who feel tlic 
necessity of hav ing i well organued dcpirt- 
of philology It IS to bo hoped Uiat 
l>r Ghosli, upon his ittnrn to India, will 
find an oppoitiiinty to soivt India, by 
^ircadiiig the 1 nowicdgo ht Ins icijuircd in 
Cciuiaiiy Iheio aro Indians who art deeply 
interested m cstablisliing mtci national cultural 
CO operation betwten India and other tivilized 
tialioiis ihey should not forget that in the 
Rpicad of knowledge of foreign languages 
lies one of the moot important key s for the 
succe^ of then eadcavoui , and a man of 
ye uatiknshna Gliosh’s attainments will 
be able to serve their cumo as an ciTtctivt 
instrument 
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free Will, to be women althonsb the posybility of 
{oVlowing Vlio oiTiC^vlo is open to Iticni 

THE cr'^TRVL AUTHOrU\ I\ Blliri&ll 
INDIA (1774 17&1) hj Dr A V Da^anjAa M A, 
PhD (fW), r/;c(«rcr m llisiot t Cahutln Unun 
illy (Qjlculta Uimastlj Presn, lUJl) 

In these dajs when there is so inurb disciiRsion 
about the deiolution o£ power from the central 
^.OTernment to tlio provinces a study of the (^wtli 
o£ central authority in British India has not only 
an historical but also a eurri.nt interest The need 
for a central power in India to direct the foreign 
policy of the Company a settlements was hccnly fdt 
within a few -^ais of the battle of Plasiey Tlio 
result was the Ilegulating Act of 1773 which for the 
lirst time gave to Bengal a controlling power over 
the other Presidencies in certain matters 

The present volume is a minute and detailed 
study of see IX of the Act illustrated from tho 
relations of the Govetnot Gcncial iti Council with the 
Madras Government The only power that was 
given hy Ihia clause to tho Goi ernor General and 
Council was of saying yea or no when raatters of 
comracncmc war or nc^tiatinc treaties were ttferr^ 
to them (p 7) The power thus given to the Tlcngat 
(Torernment turned out to he lUusorv m practice as 
they could he lenoied pcnclically at cverr step on 
tho plea of iramiiicnt occcssity by the subordinate 
rrcsiaencic« To tiuoto Dt Das Gupta tho Governor 
General and Council were given responaibitviics without 
corrcspondiQg powers This gave them a constant 
inducement to intervene without legal authority 
There was a corresponding tendency on the part of 
tho subordinate government to resist every interposi 
tion ns an infringement of their legal rights |p 337) 
It was tneiitnble under such conditions that there 


days when grcaltr iclianco had to be jlacoJ on the 
map on Iho spot In fact tlic curtailment of the wmo 
powers of the subordinate PrcMilcncics was uno ns 
ranch to the sent-s of measures bct,iiining with lilts 
India Act of 1781 as to the improvement ol 
comraunic >lions , , , , 

Pr Das Gupta has produced a v iluablo ana 
inlcrcstiiig piece of work which students of pp'dival 
and conaUtuboiial history of British India would Imu 
useful Tlio mere fact that lie has been able to 
write a volume containing some 350 pages on the 
working of n certain Beeson of the llcgitliimg vcf, 
in reference to a particular rrcsiclency, shows the 
abundance of information for detailed researches into 
tlic history of British India available among the 
early State Ilccordfl whether in 1 n^land or in India 
It vs tvoyved that icscaTcbcrs will make better use 
of these valuable materials m future than at present 
J C BiMtA 

PVNCIIbBSI Bj Sitaiiath Tallcahhutatt 
I have read Paodit Tattvabhusaii s Aiitclwrii with 
interest and profit The fivo Ilishis whom 
TaUvabhusan regards as founder* of 4*^^° 
Idealism 'are Arum hajnavalkya, I’rajipati Inara 
ami Chvtra— (I’rajanali and Uidra arc, of cour«e 
mythical names) The authors s exposition of the 
views and tcacbiogs of these teachers is always acute 
and hia cnlicisros are saarching and sometimes 
trenchant Of these liisbis, I regard Yamavalky a as 
the greatest the one in whom the idcsuism of the 
Upanishads reached its high water mark His 
monivUc idealism is absolutely fearless and un 
compromising and it 1 bclicvC| an aoticipation of 


cvcryibing notable that has since been contribute 
to the subject ProfessoT Taltvabhuian. I And, takes 
A somewhat different view nnd, while I do not endorse 

bis conclusions lean fully sympathise with and 

should bo constant fnction between Bengal and the appreciate his view point 
two siibordinato rresidcncic* fho chief object of the In tho last section 


Vet of 1773 namely the united stand o( the three 
Presidencies before the Company s eneroUs was not 
attained 

Students of history arc familiar with tho conflict 
between Hastings and Ih’ Bombay Government and 
with tho ingompclcnt policv of the latter leading to 
the Ttcsvtj of fewtat in t"75 and the humiliating 
convention of Wargaon in 1779 In the volume 
under review thciw is no mention of tJiese even by 
way of comparison We have a detail^ acrnnnt 
based on the manuscript records in India Oflicc 
nnd ihe BnUsh bluscum, of frcciucnt ^uaviGe hetweav 
Hastings and the Madras Government resulting in 
cmbarrAS‘-ing siliinlious on several occssions Ulti 
matcly of course the Bengal tiOTcrnment could over 
bear all opposition largely hccauso the Madras 
Government were finanewlly dependent on tJiem 


In the Inst section Professor Tattvahhusan has 

f ul an attractn o j^loss on Chitra s Brnhmaloka which 
regard a* noibmg more than a glorified Christian 
Heaven It seems to have greatly appealed to our 
author nnd be asks m truly Christian phrase Can 
tho Father keep anything back from his son? To 
me, '^sjnavralkyas Mokshavnda —in which tho Subject 
and tho Object— the tnadicity of Knower Know 
Icdra and Kaon n— coalesce into absolute Unity— is a 
far bigiier nnd nobler conception but no doubt, 
l*rofessor Tattvflbhusan is cnlillcd to his own views 
nbicb I admit ho has cxiioundcd VTitii much 
ighl 

Hikemiha Xatii Daita 
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cTudvtion and q 


llumbord; tho Governor of MadraV Xfl^lcdX V In "p; n“' « ^',7" 

ngalGoycromcnt escap«Ipni,mh 2f. Z, -i""' 

Mr Jordan who is on the lutoiial sUfT of the 
Harvard Umvcrvily haa written a readable Iwok on 
one of the inoA miportnut problems of Logluh 
history He has begun his work with an cvplanation 
of tho renl racaniug of religious toleration lie shows 
how mcfo toleration falls considerably short of 
tel^ous liberty Toleration Bigmfles simply a ro- 
fnunittB from jiereecution It suggcsis at least Ivtcnt 
dioapproval of the belief or practice which is toUrated. 
and refert to a somewhat limited and cond Uoiiwl 
freedom 


authority of the Bengal Government eacajicd punish 
ment by rcliroraent, Whitchill the successor and tho 
upholder of Burabold s policy was ai spend^ 
the exceptions to the restriction imposed upon the 
wibordinaVe I’levidencr to negotiate were so large that 
the (lovcrnor (icncral and Conned were uuablo to 
prevail them from negoliaUng with Dpu tgam m 
spite of their objections to the Treaty of Mangalore 
they bad no allcrnativo but to ratify it fji 341) 

Dr Das Gupta cniicucs the vitdepcnda^ of 
action left to tho subordinate Presidencies undo^ the 
Act of 177% bul this was perhaps inevitable OD 
accoant of the difficulty of lommumcation in itip e g 
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Ncil ho eoniiidcH iho factors which aoctMtay 
/cligiorj IpkratJoa ‘I'crhajs the wo-t jjowcrful 
f»ctof in dupo^ing the Goremmcnt towards tokniion 
wa» the jictccption of the dangers iciherent to the 
'late in a 1 ol ey of religious iMSccution The 
growing eoculanzalion of national toIiUcs m the 
tixtccnih century ba I al»o considerably to do with 
the dcTclopmcnt of the spirit of toleration As again 
the minority groups la the country awioitcd more 
snd more oJ political strength puni hroent of htatsy 
IxxMine gradually impossibli^ Amoog the other htetors 
contcibuliDC (0 the devdopment of toleration most 
Ik. incinded the wide eilcosioii of tratcl danng the 
Utter half of the sisleeath century It also drew 
Its susteuance from the growth or scLptwiisin and 
indifference which came more and more to irarL 
the attitude of the yieaple. 

Id tracing tbo development of rdigious tolcntion 
3Ir Jordan examines the opinions ol the inentbcts 
of Parliament the leaders of the Church and the 
lay thinkers of the country Ho analyses ns miKh 
the new points of fcir Wdliam Cecil as he explains 
the opinions of Archbishop Parker a> crabodicd id 
bis book the AilrrrOrrmmla He brings out into 
rdict the mam points of the great roatroTeisy 
between Whitgift and Cartwnght and gi»cs a Incw 
exposition of the opinions of Hooker as expressed 
in his /y^e/eaws'ieol p»I Disfnurae on Jmltfifo 

lion Of the Jay tbirVeis, he gircs the place of 
honour to Ixcobus Acontius, an Iialiao 1 roteManl 
who i^e LneUnd his permanent home, ilia works 
hsrs htta aiiujettod to a careful ciaoioaiios and 
anal rats. 

The book IS wtiucn lo a lucid style and we 
commend it (o the notico of all serious scudenu 
of history 


Siontl V fSDfk TUfVKs <3.wpi7</hy A y? 
/ urlmidiu PuhliaUed by D U, Tara^mala d Co 
Pt let lit 0 

The book IS a collccuon of savings and oiimoix 
ol a number of prominent Induns on duTervot 
aubiecta like Ctrihration Cnlturc, Bcligioc, Educaiicn 
and trocial S^ticc I'ermns whose opiniora bare 
been drawn upon in this work include the names 
of Vr lUbuidta \sih Tagotw lUba llhagaran Vtt 
Sir Narayan Chandravarkar llomcsh Chaiulra Dull 
Xuroinoao Ghose and Itepin Chandra PaL The 
book has the merit of baring brought together 
the op nlons of so many peat men on so many 
important topic# The pnnting and general grt ii|i 
are quite satisfactory ISnt the price at pears to be 
raih'-r ezcessire 

> C Rot 


THb \\OIlLDs tCONOMIC CUIsIs &r 
hrtwr o»d eUirrt. Jlltn ant Itntin. 

iVirt Jf r,d 

TUE M01.LD ECONOSIIC DEPBE5»10V 
‘•ir J C. Gyyaice Kl indhra liiirerttly bntet 
II /Vice lit 1 or U 0-1 

Ilolh of the above boots are attempts lo explain 
the csum! of the present ccooomie depression and 
the w*y of escape, but both book* despite lie 
tiiles and degrees possessed by tho dLdcrcQt wnt^ 
are open to the same ciilieism namely that they 
ratcratc facta which are well known an«l caly <^«r 
fomephauudmoua generaliuesas acure \ perusal of 
the above books may convmco those who suU beuevo 
in tho orthodox oconomie thconcs that there ta no 


possibility (if a pcrmxueot solution of the economic 
iroblnD nloog Ibo old Jidps of thought but othirui o 
tbeie IS iiothing muih that giiyonc is likely to 
pun ftoni reading them ^ir W 11 l)everidi,e sums 
tip (be ikr-ctwii nrj nJI when ho sajs 

“Tbc world will not really csoupc this cn is 
at all > VCD if flJJ fcoDOjnjoU were ccunpJeltlv 
agreed on n remedy, the Govcmmtnts would not 
apply It The world will not escape this cti is 
not if escape means Keftii'? out of dmiicf Iij 
deliberate thought nnd action The world is like 
n patient wilh a disease for which the doctors 
have as yet no cure except tunc and trust in 
his vitality in the fougnness of hia sjsicm 
{Tht fioilii a JH’onoinie Criat p, l''U) 

The doctors do however agree that stability of 
prices IS desirable and this necessarily implies a 
certain amount of regulation or “planoiDg , but 
a humoroos tunidity is revealed as soon ns the 
‘planning atlcusp s lo clolie itself with an inelitu 
(tonal character This timidity may possiblj bo 
nodrr'tandabSe but unlc's the experts are prtparctl 
to Ihmk Oal and to explain more fully and frankly 
what exactly they mean by •'planuiiig and co- 
openuon they must not lie surpn'cd if iKtplo 
pay httle or no alleniiOD lo them The experts do 
not seem to have realized the fact that Ibcir scicreo 
IS still thinking in terms of the ol I pre industriahivcd 
world and few penile sccin to rcoluo tho imporlante 
ol the fact that tosm hmitb the founder of modeni 
political economy piiWishfd the TIf/j//A if ^ ifio«« 
in li f jnst at ihe ssise time that James Watt was 
perfecting his Weam (ngine 


roliltcal EcoDomy rever rif« ahovo tho 
hypothesis ol a limited and insufticicnt supply 
of the Rcecassrie# of life it take# it for gnntcil.’ 
(Kropotkin hrlU taflonct on/ llorit/ jui) 

The api'licution of science to industry and 
tgneuUure has enabled mankind to win froRi 
^lufc sulhcKiit (0 satisfy his necessary requirtmcats 
Tie o«e of machinery has reduced lie total amoniit 
of human energy neccBtary to produce anything, 
but the pre>ent economic Bvstcni diraands that only 
wbo lake part ui the produrduu ol the goods 
and retvices needed by humanity ahall be allowed 
to share 10 the conBunjtion ot what is produced 
The result is iLat mschinery which under an 
lutvlligcnt system should reduce the amount of 
human energy necessary to maintain lifi, is rapidly 
aisplaang men who arc therefore forced into condi 
liODS ol nbrecl poverty One Ihi s secs poverty in 
tlie midst of jlcaty, and as a character m a certain 
modem iday says Soon wc shall be 5 arvmg in 
tm must of magnificent marhincs. Planning 
by a govwnmiait is necessary if the rasthuica are 
to be controlled aod if people oflce bigin to bchevc 
that the Kassian scheme offers a practical solution 
of the jiresciit difficuJlJcs they »iJl turn to Iho 
lUMian dofTOaa rather than li ten loi gcr to the 
vague generalities and ilalitiidcs of the econoniic 
eiprrta. ’ 

Cnni-rorHFJ kiKEotn 


MAU \TM V 
<L Co IM Omni 
artjaelet I^irr Ts 


li'ore/bj s lloo-fa //,// Jf/i„rn 
^Oro Pp JIT tloOi, sfai«;W toel, 


The author has attempted a r 
finanual aspect of one school of Induh watn 
simoUaaeousity with xa eijiositiou of the golilcn 
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1 Tbo o! Manimckhfllal, 

2 I'nJilhiU C^iiiix lU, 

I Sx ]}crclirj)) TtArhcr« 

I <<iiifAinA IluiMlia And Iho I'AnbrijAu 
*• ^Inluvira And }luddha, 
li. liie quest of Iho historic ^tk)n JIum, 

7 {nmho \nc)ent Indian 

H, nnddhut I^uration m I’nli nnd ‘"aiuVrit 
Hhuolii, 

\nrirnt Indian liliirnlion from the JAlAkai. 

3Iosl of Iho orticlw ha'o iiotliint; lo do wilu 
lie ttuhj <( Iliill/ittI Ihiiiijht’ ej ‘“/Vf 
\iiniiHHili‘i thitn itl J'flii I ilc/ahue (til 

....i.cstunnu a.itnnciucj i,v ino luci inai int-v aro ‘IWrWo'f folirah m Oyhn' fUi XVII). ^ 
not bunlcncd with intcrminalilc foolnotcs 'uid what aiilUnUrtlg tf I.prn U (Chi. AVlIli. 

lo him apiieira lo be umntclliciiilo alihrcriationa and '•"/ ‘lertlnpnieiil nf lati . 

references The author has taken filial ^■un9 lo i' ^ '■ 4 Jw? 


tint slinnilates Itritisli i>olilifal jihilanlhronj iij 
Imln In his iiilrnlion iho author is aimcro anil 
fair, hut this simrltnj; And moral outlook ajijittrs lo 
ha\o crampnl his uiiajnntion and tijlc ^ 

co\fi>n.n uocuMiA'i'' v\i> luuca wi 

I j t. Ilrnirilcr lie Ilxii Coi'ip'ii'y l/l, OifcwMo 
I'i ICC Ik K, 'i 

rrom niin\ points of non the bonk >« a nosil 
production ^Vhllo prutixinK lawjcrs will Und in il 
ranch to help them iii thru prolcvnou tho hjman 
will turn to Its piRcs with dtliRht and intcn*l~la* 
interest bcirai aiiRincntel by iho fact that Ihty aro 


fiiceiai p.ains i. 

lutcrcst Ihc AvewcQ man ns ciiuciiecJ liy llio 
con“cioiis ntlcmpt to cs"hc« Iho U'-o of tccimical 
cxprrsMoiis so fur as tho nnturQ of tho aubjcit 
woiiH permit 'venous as the subjects dealt wnh 

arc there is not wantinc a licilroek of hummit •— "’••/•■■h -'••.‘-‘■■'k .u- . 

ninmiiR ihroiich the entire work for the author rwiilt that the lolume is turned into a Uotch i-otcu 
has not omillcd to notice that wliito ants ha?e extra 


hUormf 0>j(m, fCh \W), ‘Ue Home «f l\t!( 

(Ch \\\I), etc 

Ibo editor has failed in his duty to cxidain 

'venous as the subjects dealt wiih «•““ was prusenlinK to tho public *nd in 

not wantinc a licilrock of humour elassifjmR md wlectine his material*, inin 

- 1 . ii.» «_. 7 _ .....I .i.« — .u.. nauilt that tho lolumo is turned into a uotch in^t* 

...w mimllaiis oi Hull and sluflinCT 

oolinarj power of discnimnation and dcrastalion Out of tho sluirswlion, the most laJiiablo l>ai^ 
when (iijoratia,; upon old document* (meludinc of •‘rofc»sor IlhamJArkar Jf'jla awt ht* 
imporhnt bO'-ks ofnecount) iKlotiKins to hlicanliq (pp. 1 12 uO) who has sucewicd m cxpIumnK ljio 

nor that n piper of MCiit rnaiiufscturc can bo eon '""’r*.?* prrachcti hr Asoka. It was '’‘'K 

icrlcd into icneiabtc aniicnt document of title or a Hnudhism mlejiddl for tho monk, but the coo^ oi 

rent rcecipt under the reniincy \et liy the ludicioits duty mlrndcd ht tho laity by the JJmwna 
application to it of ihe smoke o{ a e<6>ir firo or llhandarkir has quoted the onpusl text from 

by seorthinj; it with a eery hot smoothing iron VW rn/j hillii (l)ii.ha ISikaja) wherein tho 
such as IS UKctl by any 'lluhi The book contains Huddha prciehtd to tMjniA llio houso-Iiolaer s <//<ar;/in. 
much pneiicil information which niAV screo to safe This is eillcd gthi nmya. a* the \ inaya rHAka 
suanl tho aemgo man acainst (ho machinations of w to the monk so this taxi is to Iho hou>< holdeP 
the foifcor and the iicrjurcr \n lustinco it recorded Asoki has ilcarly put Ibal Icxl mto his own lanKuago 
el nn imlorluiiate gcnUemaii of iwition who bad in >" “« inscriptions, prciching ones duly to relnlircs 
a munuipil capaeitj 8ij..neJ a doairocnt Ihc Idank and ncigbbouri nnd lo society m gcnersl Aboka* 
spaee nboio the signature was ulihred lor tbo domestic and social posiinism was pari and panel 
purpose of manufaclunng nn instrument forming the ‘ho lluddhist sjslcm nnd Ihiddhist seripture 
subject matter ol a criminal charge against the J^ouis linols 'OHMinrs of the iminrg of 

miwnry auitcr Had tho book been puldishcd a lh4llbitin >n Jnlo Citna is an cutertaiuing suncy 
few yiAis ago It might ha>c saicil an equally uii of a rdigieiia chapter of Greater India. 1 may 
foitunato railwiy passenger of '•aharaiinwr who some I*®*"! ou* 'hat A lehitrasagaras date given m acar 
lime back had uw'usiicclingly gi^cn his name and JJU of the /Irojxiro ttckouing n«vl not la, fsiwlowa 
adilrcss lo a fellow passenger on a sheet of paper— (P Adding the yeare of Deniiaia to luo 

llicic occjuaintaMcc haeing spiunc up dvinog tlic A*»f>yti</« era which was current at itio tunc when 
journey Ibis paper was conrerted mto a promifiMirY the inscnptioa fto which M I mot refers) was 
iiotetowhuh the appropriAtc stamp was adiKcd and eomiKjsod the year would work out to bo HO A D 
duly tlifaeed \ well arranced index sdrls to the and that dale would lio quite hislomni for the 
usefulness of the trcatiic Air llrcwcstcr and the c«tnbli»hmcnl of a Hukhalingam bna whose worship 
Hook Company holb dcscric lo be congratulatol on was probably introduced from bouthern India under 
tbrir rtsnrcljic nriicienicnts m iho pnWiealjOJi of Gio i^lavas nt tho liojo. 

this excellent work Xhmis Hahe Jata tn Pili' by Jlr ( haran Das 

B C CiitlinHUBi OhatUrji is a good^ nnd wscful jiaper, except for 
nUDDJII&TIC _biypiLi5_ _ >;«/cf bv Utmala 
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ti lex 0 pairs itiHi i plalri 
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thought fraw casinii and ucs/un srMart’ Tbo 
rolumo IS called a Irralise, which it is not Thicic 
arc thirty six dilfcrcnt articlca unconnected amongst 
Ihcmsclics, hanging on independent pegs instead of 
being on any common j Ian Other than that of a 
continuous pagination, mured together by the art 
of the book binder It is a journal, not a hook, 




some irrelevant and unsuccessful di'cri-ions into 
matlcis utiionncclod with the authors subiect 
Conlra\cn.iB) and mdecisne pipers, ey Pir 11 me 
tf IhU by 111 Keith leading the reader to nowhere 
arc not wanting in tho loUtme Tbo lolume is not 
without some good data but one has lo carry on 
a regular senreh for them in the big tomo of 'XX> 
jiages Dn« would ivisli that tho editor curtailed the 
Isbowv of the «adcr by hw own scusoia 

K 1’ TAibwir 

MOLTAnUMfeM IN rilE IIGIIT 01 
THIOSOl’HY I'ltihil rtl iy the Ihcoscphtral 
1‘Hbluimg ifoiise, Wj/or, MaJias 

The ewe for icgttanans is_based here o 
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\ bkETCH OF TllbOsOrilY bj the 

Titiyio^iral Pit'Juihuij Uowff, t/jtr, Va/ra* 

II la olsO a luctutG m nhich, as the came itaeif 
laplie^ aa atleoipt i« made to give brtett) Ihe 
e!Mulji]s o{ Theoao^f It costcuJeJ that 
Thetoophy 13 a CO nprehtaisivc Jo triue ^chich has 
much to say on Philosophy lUli^oa Morality \rt 
as well as bcicncc. The style is attr^tiTC. 

MEMOR1FJ3 or PVc-T U\Cs P.iMfJkrJ bj tt* 
77ie<i*opIpicfli PMisInnj /I/itoC Utiru* 

rhis IS a Iittcf dissertation on as the name 
suggests the theory so widdy accepted m Indian 
thought that souU hate had other llre^ before the 
p’Cseut and that under suitable conditions eyents and 
iDadecils of tbCkiC Jitos can Iw remembered. Tbe 
author scebs support for thi:> theory from Plato and 
fro '3 an lalcrpr^hou of moderu science. conpleJ 
wi h concrete examples of coacsol suJi memory The 
•laciiioa M trtll argued 

T C EliaTTAtUARJEC 


^ itETlIOHs OF LlVESrOCK IMPROVFMLVT 
S3 T Maran, Dip, ut iji il .sr ^ / A* t f H •(* 
aluvirard byCUoi'i 4 (kinr C £7 C J/ A t If 
C I’ ^ llui^ndfj Frperl [njifri'U OMvtit 

s' J;ricid/<rvil Ijitafcli, Cr In pp i-jijit 
I Vice Ur _> 6 


This IS an aJinirable hlUe book on cattle improrc 
nent, and u vtcU north a perusal by tUo>e of our 
pallia men aho are intCRstcd tu the^eubjecA It 
de^tibos lu intctntiuz chapter* uhat has been 
dole for liTCSUKh ioproTenicnt to Curo|>ena 
(ttaiilrtc*. Oiir Onl) cnCMsin u that Uu, author 
does Dot say vthac iua bcui done in India 
in this respect nor augjjesU practical ways of 
laiproreaent nnder ludian condiuooA nor v'ses his 
rpiaion about the duletent trays of eocoeragioe cattle 
improrcnieuA Ue fioi>a the author in fus nest 
edition «oul I cioboJy aoiue chapter* on cattle 
impcorciucnt in India 

tiorsL CHaNora tiitTrciuta. 


^SANSERIX 

\ \ 41 I ri5 11 L» 1 Puri I \tfiArtl Text a-iih 
co« «r«/a»-KS criticijHj/ eitikd Wi/A ih/m o«f •«/'’«- 
itrifCion b j I D, DAriiro .V,d.| Dt^U I h,S. frttuxi) 

tft’OiniireUor Demim IJin'lit L itrrrsitj 

^(jtdir J f 0 hr/vrr 1 */ 1 V .1 1 ifP 

Prof Phrara has done a ecrricc to the cau:.e of 
>auskril scholarship by bringing out a enlicat rdiuoo 
of the \paja Prartfolasulr/t a work ou Caajhbt 
los-ic of consiJcrabla aiilKiUity ffilhato oar Know 
Ittlre of Buddhist logic was confined to the 'any* 
b,n,l I and its co iim'Qtary and the logical portion of 
the /uitrOMiiwru's* only The Pmmanji'naueca!/^ of 
PignoKa IS slIU locked up in the Tibetaa »erwn 
and so remains a sealed b-iok to many The 
present pabhcauoo, therefore, forms a rery wrteomo 
itdihtioii to our knowlodLe of Buddhist IjOgi^ 
The learned editor has dn*iiiscd lie ijuest'oo, o* 
aQlhor»hip about which there hss been a goon 
of o nlBiTcrsy, with conspicuous ah Iity and detach 
ment- The ungloJ problem of Dieua^as contn^ 
lions and retorius lu ihe CJd of Indian logk. has 
be^ sohicctcd to a cnlical eianunalion Tbe wtw 
1 has tned to make out that Diguaga s theory of the 
uaturo of the theus or probsudum is not an orx„uial 


contnbutmn but ouly a dcyklopiucnt of Vatsyayauas 
fioattfoa The Dccessdy of unircrcai foacoiBtlsius 
a’ 0 u in lus opmiou fully adumbrated ui 
\atsysyauas bhatya aud Diguagas originulily 111 
tbu moUrr is practically nil Ihe LarnoJ editor 1* 
quite juMiiled in hying emphasis on the implicit 
su'gesiuwa in the Llui^yn on all tho.e important 
pmnU. But ue ore luilmcd to bclicte thiC tbe 
position of pronuncnci. that has been given to I ^ li 
and the wholesale acceptance of probtnduni as a 
judgnieot in the sulncquent career of Indian I0..1C 
arc due to a large extent, if not eutirely to Di^uagas 
I'eaf and cmpbaiu. formulations ol thcoa tipics 
kbout tbe constitution of syllogism, however, the 
onginahly of Dignaga s reform is unquestionable 
Whatever mar be the dircrgciiLe o‘ yicws, one tbiug 
u uQtenahle uanieli chat Diktiucus gflh^ism is 'more 
logical than the fiie-membercJ syllogism of the 
\uyavikaa. The defence of the Nyaya syllogism 
by \acaspaii and fayauta is more p ycho^ 
logical than fogicaf The icconslrui ion of sjllD„ism 
was lamed to a further extent by Dharmakirti 
and Utrr UuJdhist lo„iciaus who di i>uiscd 
With tbe proposition tPaksa) alto,.cthcr as a part 
of tbe syllogism The jaimt loguuos rxpuo cid 
the cxampki and thus made it more compact Ibu 
critH-al niachiuery was ccrtaioly set in motion by 
Ibgoasa. Tbesyllogism in tbs NSayaprsve!>a, houorcr, 
i-ontoiit the three members loiXuifing the proposition 
aud Hanbbadrasun the -ommentator has tried to 
bnn^ It loto boe with tbe later deielopment by an 
ingenious devhe 0/ grsiB’uar lo) lutornretstjon This 
fail and thedefiuitiou of /Vof >/ itin and the formulation 
of tbe triple iharocirrisUi. of ibe Probaus without the 
aiuendmcuu proponed by nhariuakirtl uroied its 
pnonty to Dharmakirut nork So for all practical 
purpose the controversy about the authorship of 
tbe book IS irrelevant if we have reason to believe 
that the book reptoducw the original riew* of 
Digaagia The ralee of the text i» therefore 
coosiJetaUe ocu from the historical point of view 
and so the Ivhour of the editor has been well oiiciit 
upon lA Tbe copious notes will help even a tyro to 
cuidiate (irot hand acquaintance with (he text and 
the credit for idl this bcloo^s to the Icaroed editor 
s \ Das Guta 


HINDI 

aVlIfeklvITV kVMGVnCk Dj Pinl.l Ril.lir, 

f uadkpajfa, Ja d oaliilsaeami, Profes or Um fu 
t'<«»rc«.V Tknint M^Ur KMadt Ul niul Sou> 
%tu»lrtl BoU Diiul Karaiin (jjli, hii>i t.nt 
titue. faXd Prite l^upett tm 

This IS a popular account m Hindi of a number 
of baitotnl poeU and their works. The Hindi 
I!?“v . 'tilcouie this useful publication 
which will help them in having some idea of the 
anuiiuty and wealth of the poetiL. literature m 
v>a^knA Ibe writer has done well lu makio' 
dahorate and repnsen^ce quolaUotis from tlS 
cS:.?* I»ets Ufeitnbed by him. Thu will 
eoable the nadirs to form Uuar own opinions about 
tho ments or otherwise of them 
.1. what pnnciple wm foUoweJ by 

^ author m selecting the poets from amon*- thi 
famudable numba- of (hem scatteroi 01 er a fkirly 
Ijog peewd of ume. He hoe omitted to meutini 
t . 1 t,c “u Rijashekhara. 

\ i siVha i li t i a and Bhartcihan, the famoas author of 
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the Cuitury Teems though he hes lududed the 
named of sone lesser known poets like TruiWrama 
Uhatta, llhallata and Vijiaka (a poetess) 

] t seems the autkor has not taken salbcteot care, 
prcsiimalh on account of its popular cliaractct to 
make hi3 nook as complete and aeewrate as it atiould 
have been The extreme paucity of refeiences— which 
could be K'vcii uilh icry little trouble to onginal 
sourcca stands in the wav of the inqui-ituc rcauer 
to know fuller details Some works— Ihoueh of 
inuior importance— have been left out Ihus the 
llaraaka I’rahasnna published only recently and 
attributed to Bhasa has not even oeen referred to 
No mention la made of the Vidyaanodaru md the 
llhanas attributed to Vararuei The author has 
aasigncd Kalidas to a very early period prior to 
Bhasa and Asyaj^hoaha. But the arprumenls put 
forward by him are scarcely suOiv-icnt They should 
have bcxti a bit more exhaustive in view of the 
importance of the quthtioii 

{.lIlMAlItrW CSIVkUANA] ft 

GUJARkn 

VUlUO'^k'f rUoTlKO NO PAIUCIUY 
I’lUl if PukiihtJ b/ llif Pmtakdap'* ^hupal 
^haLart ^lanUiil J Id Uur dt Ibodtd at Utr Cnaiolar 
IVndm? IVtM Ausnii rnwr Cwrrr Pp JJ7 
f’nceif* OIJO iim) 

Tlio first part of this very useful publication 
dealt with 3T2 noveU and this second part deals 
vrilh 117 and this coiicludinj; pait would deal vnih 
(ho rest out of the IdOO sdcclvd for ticatment The 
plan followoJ is to give the name of the author Ibe 
name Of the novel, a short summary of its coatenu, 
with the )ear of puhhcalion and its ixiu The reader 
can thus make his clioice The pablu-ation u already 
bung vvekoraed by libranans us these bools selected 
arc of an unobjectionable tyi>e We appreciate the 
pace at which this work is going foruanl 

DHUMBk ‘•HIKUA Bj haumllalJ DaM 
Pimlniul littit liuaiiri i'riiiliiitj P,eis AAmeilabail 
cLil, loioul Pp JIJ IV/.e Ih 1 to [Utl) 

Ihw IS a translation of Mrs ^itadcvi* story 
pulilishid lU lustolmeiiU in the V>Jer/i Ittfuip 
It has itcen well translated and fully bnugs out the 
good iHiints of the ori^nial depiUing too sud state 


of Utndu society Wo are sure this traoaUtioil 
would bo real with delight— by Gujarati rcidcrs 

The Annual Account (1030) ot the Dakshina Jlurti 
Vidjarthi Ehaviu of Bhavnawr, shows tho lapil 
strides that the mstitution is miking in tho d"pirtia''nt 
o€ tuveuile education 

SVNGIIA VYVYAU Pabhshel bj the 
Kathviical Vyap txt Praeharali Martial an I prinlcil al 
the Sitnsuait Printiny Prens Dbaix'iyai Paper coiei, 
Pp cJ, Prtce Its 0 J 0 (VJ30) 

Prof ManikraO of the Jumnii DaJa Gyraiia>iiim 
of Uaroda wrote a booklet in Umdi on physical 
culture and disDplino Thw small bogk » a transla- 
tion of it aud will be found of great use to tboic who 
have to deal with masses ot children and youngsters 
for (his above purpose 

JIWAHIB NEHRU Bj ^ataailal Mandhil 
Baic Pf tilled at the Vasant Pniiltiij Piejs 
Ahnuilabad Piper eater, Pp ltd Pri't Ri 0 S 0 
(19JH 

This short sketch of tho life of the Pandit vas a 
desideratum as none such cstsUid in Gujarati In 
order to bring out tbo special characteristics of Pandit 
Jauahailol m public hfe^ the writer has csthclhsheJ. 
tbo sketch with extracts from hu public speeches 
VWVSPATI SHASTRl JAY IKUISUV IBU U 
5« Bifiaful GuifKiilias '^hth o/ JIaiisof Printed at 
luc ifji ^tlhaial Ibese, liiroda lyitU u/iotos Piper 
coict Pp IJJ Priie Rs iSOfWol) 

Indian botany aud forestry, os well us pi int life 
aud ph)siolo,,,y ate still in an undeveloped Bti„c If 
any sioglo individual m ibis part of India had 
lUiMO tho subject bis life study it was tho subject of 
tins shoit bography, Uis was a name to conjuio 
with and many Indians and Uaropean scholars hate 
not only paid their meed of praise to the dcceisod 
but have acknowledged their debt to him for tuidmjr 
them luht m their studies and ideiitiluation of 
Indian plants and drugs He was u self mode man 
from an ordinary cook boy to a distinguishixl 
Vana»pali tshastriship is a feat of no mean order and 
this book tells us how the uuado was accomplished 
It w wnlten by one who was bis pupil lute is life, and 
lumsclf greatly iiitcrc>lcil in jilaiits aud drugs that 
I8 the reason why he has been iblo lo wnto such an 
cutertoming and instructive book 
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W E amrctl at Shirv in the spnog The as the capital of the province of Firs- 
polhrdwl chcnirs and poplars were Gradnallv the fame of Us art aud loaroiiig 
putting on new lea^C3 and tin spread nil over the land, bringing prosperity in 
gardens were gas with the mjnad colours it» tram After the fail of the bafavids, 
of orange-bloaaotii, mm'siis, roai, nolet towards tlic end of the l^tli (cntur^, Kanin 
pomegranate, and a boat of other ttawers Kban Zend made “'iiirir the capital of all 
There was a mild and refreshing ijualitv in Iran 

the cool breeze blowing across the \iltcv Kanm Kiiin And was one of those 

that encouraged the far famed bulbul of striking personal tje» that stand out in bold 
SHira* to tr\ out the opening nAesofhis relief ftsn the common types of rulers 
sOng tohis b'loved, the rose Tnrougb long years of stmgglc during the 

But the Shiraz of today 
18 but 1 ghost and a shadow 
of Its magnificent mediaeval 
self Gone are the glories of 
lU Rioi()iicg, shrines, caravan 
scrais and baraars, and dint 
u the famo of lU posts, artists 
and artisan",— though even 
now it boars the name of 
Dir ul Ilm ("eat of learning) 
as a heritage of the pash Toe 
Dnl> wa) to get a glimpse of 
Its former grandeur is tarough 
a distant view from the pass 
oCT sng i- Mlabn Ahbar,(Fass 
of God IS Great) so named 
bicau^c the travcllir, catching 
his Hr it view of the wonderful 
a alley and lovsm of bhirar FoTiron" of 'ih.rar Uen no* h»ve a diiTerent co tume 

from the top of this pas*-, la struck dumb with «ateriiecioe wtrs followiog the downfall of 
the beauteous vision and can only evclaim the Safavid*, Karim Khan rose from a petty 
God u Great ’ Girdled b> the tawny and tnbal (Kurdish chieftainship to the satrap\ 
giey chaini of lulls, with the distant snow of Peraia. Rut (bough virtually the Shah, he 
cTov ned purple maMif of Duablarjsii as the was content to style kimsclf as Sakil’ 
jcwdlcd buckle, and set within the cool, (representative) of the people — a strange 
refrcsluag, green fields of the well watered democratic spirit, considering the times 
vallci, the city of Shirar, with Its. tall poplars, Coaslractwa of the famous Ra/aar-i YakU 
planes and beeches, waving like plumes of Shiraz, building of the Ilafiziych, repair of 
above the yellow bnck built town, with its Saadi’s tomb and many other good deeds 
flashing blue tiled mosi^ue domes nod with are to his credit. Loog periods of anarchy, 
the sliadowv forms of arches and bans, i>. revolts, repealed attacks by Arab, Mongol, 
sUll a wonderful sight. Turk and Turkoman had ruined Shiraz before 

bbiraz was built about the end of the Kitnm Khan /end restored its glories. Rut 
^ 7tli century, by Mabomod^Bin-Yiisuf Tbakefi the earthquakes of 1812, 1S24 and lf>53 
' 66-JO 
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completed tlic destmctiou Rebuilt in m 
infenor t.tjle, bhira/ bens in itmo-plicrc 
of deciy Hippilj, tbc new regime, wilb 
Its progniiime of recoubtniction stems 
to ha\o brought back some ‘ugns of ei\ic 
life, lud with the eatablishiueut of pcitc i 
leMvil has sot in in the tndo indu-tii md 
enfts of the cit\ 



Surrounded b\ i low mud wall and 
ilrj tuojt, the cit\ proper h is i circumferenci 
of about four iiulf* iIcMlton (about 


■)000 It. ibo\ e sea le% cl) lud the sheltering 
langcs of lulls his endowed it with i nuld 
climate and i wealth of orchards iiid gardens 
imgatod by the witcis of the lull springs. 
Of the famous gardens of Slurar the Bagh 
Jehau Nciiin, Bagh-i Tikht i-Kajar, Bagh i- 
Ifao and the Bagh i-Dilkusha still exist, 
though not Mcll preserved xViuongst other 
sight** then ire Atabcg /cngi’s Alusjid i-Xio 
(1 )th teiitun) Kanm IChaii /end’s Jama i- 



Vakil(17(»(» \n) and the famous tlurtcenth 
century shrmo of Iniaiiwadch SaiycdxVmir 
xNhmcd Shall Chiragh, in a more or less 
dilapiditcd condition Of the world niiowncd 
madrasahs (colhgcs), Sayed Sadar-ed Dm 
Mahomed Dastcki’s Mansunch {147S vd), 
the 17U« century inadrassahs of Ilashimych 
and ^xiramiich and the Madrassah xVgha 
Baba st-artid by Ivanm Khan /cud and 
computed b) xtgha Bibi lOiui Majendnini, 
iro still in caistcucc 
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Bc»ide! the above there are about “ "" 

or more caravaoecrais the tombs oj >a«li 
and Hafir (Hafiatj eh) and famou. 

Vakil Thu last structure is about COO )arUs 
in length and consuts ol » u hole sene® of 

archwtj«, the arches being high and pomleil 

(Moorish tjpe) and decorated with dcsignx 
latUe mo aic covering the «tdlp markets 
alleys and lanca 1 acl. class of merrhandirc 
occupies a sepante quarter but at pre cn» 
with the exception of c^et« moUl nod 
mlaid wood work, the stalU an, filled wiUi 
foreign (mostlj Russian) good- 
and rose atfar and water arc still prodiK^ 
Thebe twine is like toka> in quality but 

the production is very limited , . . 

Vpnl ISth kfter the visit to the Ui^ych 
m the morning wc removed to the Itagh 

Khalil.) eh, a plea-vnt garden residence on 
the outskirts of bh.ru. The -i lendonr of 
Governor’s paHce with its I’en-ia., Uths 
Knummam), scented toilet water 
table and other luxuries wire 
bv the strain impo cd on one dm to the 
continuous formaht. s and (he conver-at.mml 
efforts (mo-Uy in broken Trench on my «i^) 

<50 this proved a very restful haven Went 


on i lo ig nnibhng t Jiu iglit«coing and hunt 
ingfor anti [ues and eouvcnirs with ilr Nayak, 
an Indian busine^ man settled in ^hiraz. 

kpnl 1 Hh Spent (bo whole day 
driving to diflerent places Mw an old liousc 
with a «ilon covered with mural paintings 
and decorations beanng «trong aflinities with 
(he Ehiropean art of the I'lth century Turdah 
-vstcui still existing in Shirar, though it no 
longer impo cs any restrictions on the free 
nioveincnts of the women The purdah 
•^rment is the i ha lour (a mantle) cov ering 
the whole bodv excepting the face from 
bead to the knees, and tied with a 
nbbou above the eyebrows \ long -tilT 
rcclaogular piece of horsehiir netting is 
attached like i visor to the ribbon, so tbit if 
the lady vs of erect tarnage htr full face, from 
eyebrows to above Uic chm is open to view 
The ladies of Miirar arc reputed to be 
channing and witty Tlie new regime by im 
posing European dre s and the ‘ hole I’ahlavi 
cap on the men have rendered the people s 
dre-s dnb and monotonous. M ith the 
Piiropcanintion of the shops also, the country 
will lo«e 1 great deal of its picturesque 
character 
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\ftUlii I '"has Ilf \hiir Ma/ la and Kinp; Narac Ishouiii^ lh«. tcchtu iiiQ of the I as reliu*) 


Vpril 20th \ftor "i lot of trouble irniigcd 
for 'i visit to the fimniis bis reliefs of 
Nnkeh 1 Sliapui Mi JiiyaU ven kindly 
provided a car for the entire journey foi 
14 10s onl) 

Started in the mist and darkness of early 
dawn I'icaulilul view ot the biMs and vaflej 
of snow covered Diishtarjaii Aloiuitains 
bathed in the gorgeous rose purpio and 
grey tints of dawn The car, a tourer was 
racing through the bitterly cold wind of the 
hillsides rendering all poetical fancy difficult. 
The sun rose by the time Cbashnic Salmui 
was reached A passing scrutiny of the 
hillsides with their peculiar clifl structure 
showed further grounds for my previous 
surmise Some of the caverns and clefts 
on the hillside seemed to show signs of 
human habitation and i few had undoubted 
traces of pro cvistuig paths artihcially cleared 
out of the hillside In any ease these caves 


undonbUdI} need ovitnmation by antliro- 
pologisla of this country 

\t the foot of the next lull range, just 
bcfoio tlio outskirts of Kazenm were roichcd 
there IS i snidl village on the niiiicd site 
of some nuctont town or fortress, an old bun il 
ground in wbicb some ^raves had crude sloue 
liotia ou them showing survival of the hre- 
worshippers’ funeral rites aniong'^t local tnbes, 
who light i fire on the grave of a chief and 
then erect n lion image on it. The hillside 
also had a has n lief depicting gome Kazar 
king 8 court (probably i ath Ah Shah) and an 
inscnptioii in Persian 

After purchasing some food it a wiysido 
mn, we left Ka/’erun and proceeded on our 
way The louto now diverged from tlie 
Bushnx Shira/ load and went towards the 
distant hill iniigos Soon a fertile valhy with 
a rivci in the bottom was reached and the 
hillsides also became steep — an ideal combuia- 
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tion for a inouutain fort or a fastoiss-of the 
ancicut da>8 V little further on the mcr 
left the ^ alley bottom and entered the 
mountain chain in a deep gorge, of trinch the 
nght hand hill idc hid a nirrow road nego 
tiable b) car for about a mile 

jNcar the entrance of the gorge, on the 
nght hand side, the shoulders and tlic top of 
the hill \\i8 covered mth rums which 
were mostly shapeless, mounds of bewu stouea 
Two of these till had remnants of arched 
roofs, the anhes having a high angle and a 
pointed top. The hillsides were strewn with 
bnck shaped stones Lvideutly, this was all 
that rem lined of Dunbida fort and Bisbapur 
of the Sassaiiiaus 

Only one has rchef, showing two mounted 

figures, has e ciped total obliteration on the 
nght side of the gorge The bas reliefs on 
the other side, being high up and more or less 
inacces«ible, ha\o evaded tlie hand of the 
iconoclast to some estent, but the waters 
of a rcccntl) constructed a jueduct arc now 
partially washing some of them making 


Water erosion a certainty unless steps are 
taken to prevent the some 

Viewing the bos reliefs on tiic left bank 
proved to be avrrv difficult and somewhat 
(Lingcrous undertaking First of all we had 
to go back about two miles to the ford, and 
then the river-bed proved to be so full of big 
pebbles and pot holes that steenng was an 
unpossibilitv in the face of the swift current. 
Had to wade across when the cur was 
swamped out in mid stream. On the other 
bank, the onlv means of approach to the has 
reliefs was by the narrow {and slippery in 
places) outer wall of the aqueduct above 
mcntioucd — the inner will being the chfTfacc 
— which had a sheer drop on the other 
side 

The moot interesting bas reliefs were those 
that dealt with the nctones of Shapur, the 
Sassanian king who defeated and captured 
the Roman Emperor Valenaii about 2tiO A D 
The dam across the mcr Kanin, near tshuster, 
constructed by the captured Homans, is etill 
called Duiid i Kaiser, thcrebj |>criictuatiug 
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till inimorj of tlic inifortiuntt K^l^cr 
(Cncsir) Vnlcniu wlio died m 
Ollier gronl kiiii:* ^re ilho n prcHCti- 

tod in the bas reliefs 

'Ihc iclicfd are kIiiIIiw (mrdallioii hk« I 
111 ptructiire, shoiMiy imicli It-"'* midclUng 
and fai It *3 d eiriti\ riftKiuitHlnji thin 


those of coiitonijiorar) Irnln llic\ "if*? 
composed after the \ss)tiiii sl}le with 
marked udlncncc of Greek teclmi'ioc 
CompanHOtin are aUvi^a odious, but it sccaicJ 
to me that India of those dajs could claim 
much more originality lud distinctive 
tcchtii<|Uo in the irt of rock carvings 


GROUP OR COLL^ens^E UFH IM5URA.MCE FOR OUR 
WORKING CLASS POPULATION 


Bv Du s 

T ill primarj I onsidi ritnii ol ni educated 
min in modern socictv u how to MCim 
gome provision for liis own old age 
and for hi8 doppndiiits Too great develop 
mciit o! life niwr nice \iusioev> in the mcHl''rn 
world is the result of man s natural instinct 
to place himself and Ills family, so fir as Ins 
own ofTorts are coneenud, ‘bevond the 
unfavourable vicissitudes of life and dcith 
It la obvious however that under the 
picsent cconomie conditions existing todav 
only a very small percentage of the population 
is able by Its individual ctlorts to provide a 
satisfactory amount of gcnmiic sccunty,” and 
it 18 also well known that the major portion of 
this secuTily, is in life insurance policies It 
has been proved beyond doubts tliat life 
insurance is the only foTin of investment 
which could stand the stress of the recent 
widcsjircad depreciation all over the world 
“It has been proved tliat the principles of 
insurance based ou sound actuarial calculation 
cannot be changed, controverted or stretched 
by any sort of substitute and the realization 
of this fact has increased the volume of 
insurance all over the world even during this 
world vfide depression and social and indiistrud 
difficulties 

But m spite of all the attraction of life 
jusurance, only a small fraction fof the 
total population of the world is insured, 
because ordinary life insurance is supposed 
to be a somewhat costly metliod of providing 


( uo\ 

some sccuntv, pirticuhrlv for the pooM 
scctimis of the society, for whom laguratic'* is 
more needed than for tbo richer section If 
we consider the ease of working class popuU 
tion lu India, wo i\M find that it is not 
possible to have any p*actical provision made 
for them either by I'leiiiselvcs or by their 
employers or even the State The luitcnal 
londilion of the working clast lu India i>* 
verv mucnble Thev arc ill*fcd, iH cla 1 aul 
have no idei of thrift. Incy live i i 
stale of misery and their hciplta«i ♦ 
perpetuates lU Tno bcnchU of woikmcii’n 
compensation, provident fund, group uijuiaucw 
or group pension arc almost unkiioua ii 
our country During my recent tout m 
Europe I tried to stiidv the ijuestiou as to 
how the employers in Europe help the 
employees and found that all over 1 uropc the 
interest of Uie working classes is now being 
protected by a new system of insurance called 
*group or collective insurance” 

‘Necessity is tlie mother of invention/ and 
tho anxiety of the insurance companies and 
the public to provide a cheaper form of life 
cover 18 at tho root of the newer development 
111 insurance called group or collective 
insurance 

It 13 a "modern inspiration born of tho 
progressive ideas” and needs of present 
day society Every intelligent man now 
appreciates the need of saving something for 
his old age or for his family He now fully 
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realizes that by proMding for kis own family 

he w not onlj doing his duty to his dear ones, 
but he IS really doing a real social service by 
helping them not to be burdens on society 
after his death. As in the case of individnals 
the employers are aUo appreciating the 
need for providing insuranco for their 
employees They now appreciate that such 
provision indirectly increases the efficiency of 
the oiganuation and secures stability m the 
services. But everything being said and 
done— and in spite of every desire to provide 
for one’s own old age or hia family the 
cmploiees are unable to do it from mere 
want In this modem world wants arc 
increasing and ordinary people find it difficult 
to save anything m spite of their 
attempts. “Group ’idea is the result of this 
natural thought to have a cheaper form of 
insurance provision . „ , i 

The basic idea is this. People working 
in a croup under one employer aro 
insured cn bloc for a given year, the 
contract being mth the employer and ^e 
life insurance company, instead of uidi 
^ 1 duallywlth the employee. The P^nuum 
in this cLnss o! in,aruico is so small that 
every individual employee can afford to pay 
It and this vciy small premium is often paid 
by the employer wholly or at least partly 
This class of insurance can be against death 
only dunug that period or may include other 
benefits al,o m the shape of pcrnmnenl or 
total disablement or pension in addiUoo to 
death benefit If the provision of the \\ ork- 
inen, CompensaUon Vet are not compulso^ 
in any particular place, it can be very usefully 
lucomomlcd to giietho benefit of sickness 
or acudent. But in Europe the aboorors aro 
always protected by IcgislaUon and, 
crdinmly, the W orkmeu s ComiicnsaUcn Act is 
opphcablQ altnoA everywhere It is not 
rirbaps appreciated how serious the ^t^tion 
become, when an Indian tiorkcr dies In the 
maionfy of cases he docs not proMde even a 
piceto piovido for the immediate requir^ 

ments after his death There arc thoosands 
of instances where workers starve »» s®?® 
they are unable to work on account of lUm^ 
or accident. The solution of all these mas be 
found in the group or collective «»»«raiice 
scheme, modified by the addiUon of some 


provision of the Workmen’s Compeasition Act 
to suit the requirements of our country 

The immediate effect of a group insurance 
policy IS that, m the event of death or disable- 
ment of an employee, tlie employer is not to 
spend anything for gratuity or family 
provision or for the friends or relativ es are not 
to come forward to ‘ help” , the insurance 
company pays it immediately and no help is 
required 

In addition to its being the cheapest form 
of life insurance, group insurance has 
further attractions There is no medical 
esamination and, therefore, those persons who 
are not in a position to take the benefit of 
ordinary life insurance may al»o get that 
benefit The average proportion of such cases 
in a moderate size group is from 15 to 20 
per cent and this creates a natural bond 
between the employer and the employee It 
has been now satisfactorily proved that, 
“group insurance affords protection against 
loss of output aid is contnbutory to increase 
in effort turnover and profit ’ 

It has been stated by a big insuranco 
company that group insurance awakens the 
senJc of re ponsibihty and promotes the practice 
of thrift Itgives the employee the foundation 
whi<i 18 an incentive to save on hts own 
account It pcrmiu the employer to help 
and encourage bun in the saving habit, and 
to offer him the means of increasing his cover 
on his own account if he wishes to do so. 
The result of this is to secure the well being 
of the worker and of his family, and to 
secure for the employer not only the goodwill 
of his employees (which is at least as impor 
tant as the goodwill of hts customers), but 
the gratitude of their dependents as well 

The appeal which group insurance makes 
to the 8^gaclOu3 bu^ine'S man is revealed by 
Its magnitude Recently one msurance 
company m the United States effected group 
policies to a ^alue esceedmg £130,000,000 
sterling The rvilway companies of the 
United states took out a combmed policy 
covering their employees to the extent of 
£o0,000,000 The steady growth of group 
iDSurauce is the proof that it pars its way 
^VTiether the cost of a group policy is 
borno entirely by the employer (in which case 
it represents an astonishingly low percentage 
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of the wages sheet) or is met bj i contribu- 
tory scheme, the expenditure inviriably 
proves to be a profitable investment for tbe 
business and a great boon for the employees 
The fundamental basis of an ordinary 
group policy is that of a one-year tempo 
rary cover renewable each year Tho minimum 
ago IS 16, but ordinarily there is no maximum 
The minimum size of a group i9 50 and 
mimmum sum assured for each member as 
£100 or one year’s salary Only one policy 
IS written, covering all the employees of the 
firm CQucccncd, lacludmg the mauagemeut, 
if desired A schedule of benefit is embodied 
m the policy showing the amount for which 
each individual member is co\ cred for tho 
year la question As we have said above 
this may be a fixed sum or may vary according 
to wage<i Turther, it may % ary from year 
to year as regards tho individual and in such 
cases necessary alteration may bo made in 
the sohcdule concerned and in the premium 
Each insured emplo)co gets a certificate 
setting out tho terras of lusurance and the 
benefits payable 

There is no medical cxatniaation but the 
benefit 18 given to an employee when ho is 
at least three months m the continuous services 
of a concern This not only gives an idea of 
his health, but gives the employer some 
idea of tho suitability of the employee New 
employees come automatically into the 
"group insurance and an yearly adjustment 
in premium is made on tho basis of the state- 


collcctivc insurance is perhaps more applicable- 
to countries where labour population is more 
or less unsteady and for this reason perhaps 
this class of policies will be more applicable 


to Indian conditions 

As already stated, group insurance enables 
the employer to give bis employees the benefit 
of life insurance at "wholesale rates ” The 
premium rates vary according to the size of 
a group but ordinarily it is between 1 and 
1*4 per cent or, in other words, a firm paying 
out, say, 100,000 lu salary bill m a year 
could insure every employee for a sum equi- 
valent to a year’s salary payable in case of 
death or permanent or total disablement for 
an expenditure of only 1,000 to 1,250 It 
is a bit more if extra benefit of pension is 


also given It is this extraordinarily cheap 
life cover that is aiaWing group insurance so 
popular 

Ordinarily group insuraace premium 
19 paid by the employera for securing tho life 
risks o£ their employees and it is needless to 
say that the employees alwaya appreciate such 
gifts But lu cases where a part or even the 
whole premium is charged from tlie employees 
they do not grudge it, ns thev can get this- 
cheapest form of insurance only through the 
good offices of their employera Individually 
nobody can get himself insured for this 
premium and they appreciate that as a 
member of the group only they are getting 
tho benefits which individually they could not 


secure 


meat given by tho employera When an 
employee leaves his service and thus ceases 
to bo a member of tho group, he enjoys an 
option exercisable within thirty days, of 
eirecting a personal insurance upon his own 
life under any ordinary tables for an equal 
sum without any medical examination 

This is the method adopted in America 
{ and England. But on the continent of Europe 
grpup insurance is corned ou under the name 
of “collective insurance,' and when an employee 
leaves tho services of one concern ho 13 
sdlowcd to transfer bia policy benefit to 
tho concern which ho joins The basic 
idea of State protection for all 
employees and the arrangements by all com- 
panies or firms is planned on the basis of such 
transfer, if and when necessary This class of 


Vfter this I should like to say 
a few words about the possibility of 
this class of business la India where no 
company has even tried to start it The 
general idea in Europe about it may be 
summarized in tWo sentences First, there is 
no mortality experience available of our 
factory or workshop labour, therefore it is 
not thought safe to start this class of 
business here just now Secondly, tho factory 
and workshop labour in India is almoat la a 
floatmg condition , therefore, it has been 
considered inopportune to start this class of 
business in India at present. 

If it 13 admitted that tins class of business 
is a great boon to the working population we 
believe both these points can be solvedi 
satisfactonly I have discussed it with 
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sovenii actuanes ;n Europe, and they all agree 
that as a begiuatog a little extra premium can 
bo charged as is done m ordinary li£e 
insurance business The exact percentage of 
such extra premium mil, of coarse, depend oa 
%anous other factors and can onl} be decided 
while details arc actually worked out. But 
as I have said already, a beginning may be 
made by an Indian company on the basis of 
the difference m ordinary life insurance 
rates and that mortality expencncc. 

As regards the second point, it is admitted 
generally that in India factory and work- 
shop labour is vei^ unsteady but we should 
not forget that the real cause lies in their 
gncraoccs and poor benefits offered to them 
by the employers A group policy, in itself, 
surely have a steadying effect oa the 
working population, and we can profitably 
adopt here the methods adopted on the 
continent. Moreover, group insurance is 
not meant only for factoiy labourers. It can 
be issued for groups of people working 
under n common employer, as for example, 
the whole teaching staff of a University may 
be insured or the wholo clerical staff of a firm 
may be insured 

In India, of conrse, there are difficulties 
in starting such a scheme As I have already 
said, no company is carrying on this class of 
business here But tins problem will be 
solved very easily \ genuine and effective 


demand will immediately force some 
compames to start this class of business, as 
It IS amply pro\ cd to be a profitable business 
from the company's view pomt, m addition 
to all the socim and philanthropic welfare it 
has iQ view 

Rliat is needed is perhaps some statutory 
enactment by which employers may be 
obbged to provide some insurance protec 
tion for the employees We know State 
help in our country is not easy to secure, 
but we believe if labour umons or oigani 
zations demand it, the employers will 
be obliged to concede this neccs^aiy 
benefit It is perhaps high time that labour 
members of the legislatnres sbonld bnog 
forward some non-official bill for this object 
As we have said before, the premium is so 
small in this class of insurance that employers 
wiU be iQciiDcd (o give support to this 
demand, particularly when it ww also help 
them considerably 

hlay we hope our public men will give 
some attention to this urgent socio- cconomio 
problem * 

The above scheme constitutes ouly a rough 
estimate of the possibilities nod teal ways of 
application Once it is realized that the 
pnnciple uodcrlyuig the scheme will solve 
many smous economic problems of the work- 
ing clashes, further details of the scheme may 
be drawn up 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


■Ways of Agricultural Progress 
The Irish peasant owes much to Sir Honcc 
Plunhelt, Ibo Tgricultural co operation expert, for 
Ins economic improvement. ^Ir Heincndra 

Prasad Ghose makes an estimate of Sir Iloncea 
work m connection with agriculture m Ireland in 
The Umdtisian litiicw Liko Ireland ours is 
pre-eminently an ngriculluial country Let ua 
SCO what ngncultural co-operation meant for 
Ireland 

To the Irish peasant was demonstrated how a 
well organized association of farmers can improro 
the conditions ot the farming industry in five mam 
directions —(1) it enables them to own and uso Jointly 
eipcssue machinery which indinduala cannot 
generally own It lowers the coat of production lor 
Its members id many ways as it obtains for them 
seeds manures feeding stulTs implements aod 
general farm requisites of the guaranteed quality 
and at the lowest eost (2) It can eictcise some 
control ui the farmers mterest, aver the markcUog 
of livo-stocle and produce it can get these com 
moditics earned at a lower rate to the mackels, and 
in much better condition (31 Wheu the market u 
reached, the farmers associated together can hate 
that goods sold by their own agents m thar own 
interest and thereby save to themselves many ot 
those middlemens profits which represent the astouub 
ing dificrcoco between what iho producer gets and 
the consumer pays (4) 11; eo-opciation the farmer 
ran iMrrow money at a much lower rale of interest 
than ho lias to pay when borrowing individually and 
also have tl o loan mnde lor a snflicicnlly long term 
to cnablo nira to repay it out of the profits oomod 
by tbo application of the loan itself When they 
worV logLlbcr Uio farmers soon find that by exchange 
of idias among themselves I y fncndly discussion 
and mutual hup they bucomo better farmers bcUcr 
businessmen and bktt^ members of society 

Tlio ideal was to substiiuto for stagnation m 
nirol areas a avduaiioa siiiUxl to a rural commnnily 
That was bir Uoraco I'lunbilts mission in life. 
\nd the work to which he devoted hu cncrcirv is 
the work which India needs for agricuUuro is India s 
universal industry and to be ccoiioiaically sound 
we must mako it the basis of the lodustncs wo hope 
to budd lip in the future. 


Cottage I&luatnci for the Unemployed 
In Uitso days of economic crisis, the un 
tn|lojni''nt probkm is ricking our brains for 
solution Cottage industrita can proailo work 
fir u Lrgo RxUon of tlio uncmploici Mr K. b 
Uao III his tapir on “Liicuiploymrnt in the 
Ml 1 lie Class and lndu«trKs" m the iJormHj Star 
comnidids llitR industnts to our young men an I 

WOIIKIl. 


Cottage industries offer enormous scope for tho 
employment of our oducsted young men as leaders and 
captams of imflions of cottage workers who may now 
be compared to a flock of ^eep without a sbephcid 
liicse induatnts which arc at present entirely m 
hands of tho poor and unenterprising artisans sutTer 
greatly in (ho absonee of marketing facilities and 
e/ficicut manufactunng orgsuiration The attempt to 
work a few handloom factories failed as it ought to , 
for (ho Western system of factory work is unsuitable 
for Indian conditions at least in the case of indigcu 
oua industnes Again the cost of manutactura lU 
cottages wlicro the artisans can have the help of their 
relations is lower than that m a factory employing 
hind appliances howsoever improved they may be- 
Uand weaving is an important cottage industry of 
lodia with an annual output worth over CO crorcs of 
rupees and it supports a p^ulation mostly rural, 
of over 7 millions of persons For the organization of 
this ancient industry alono wO need several thousands 
of our young men who byjoinJug it will not only bavo 
new oiK&mgi suited to thoit talcuta but will also 
relieve the increasing pressure of tbo educated dosses 
in Iho more favoured fields of employ most fhe 
working of ^wer looms kuitUng machines etc, by 
eloctnc yvower in plaices where such power is availoblo 
from tbo public supply companies can bo conveniently 
recommended to those haviog necessary capital and 
technical knowledge. The monufactiiTe of {urnituro 
and other wo^work, boots and shoes copper and 
bell metal wares cutlery jewellery tovs, etc maybe 
mentioned as some of the many cottage indusliiea 
which await the helping hand of the educated classes 
It is my belief that intelligent co-operation based 
upon scicniiGc knowledge of markets and the co 
ordination of sales and production help towards 
efficiency and economy m industrial opcralious The 
reorganization of our vanous cottage ui lustrics which 
IS cwcnlial (or their very czutcnco, if not for their 
devdonmeut on tb&io rational lines can only be 
possible if the Intelligentsia ol India were to Cake 
an acltvo interest in industries 

With the ficidiriK of new professions for out boys 
and youths an equally important problem that con 
fronu us atpesent is the employment of our ladies 
la towns and cities and the widows aid aged pcisons 
III the villages during their leisure hours In every 
civiiuoit country vvomcn plf^ sji imjiortant port in 
lUo cconoiaia development of the nation ts the co»t 
of living is getting higher every day we have begun 
to iixJ the necessity of our women shaniig the cco- 
noodc outdetv ot ihcit husbands It i» however 
certainly not desirable that they should leave their 
home and childcrn to work outside like their sisters 
lo oUiec countniw Wo have many domeelic or home 
inuusUics in which one could find rcmuiuralivo 
ocouf^atioa Knitting oi hand machines carpit 
weaving ctabro lory and ncetlle work vr* silk tvaiini, 
and spmning (in places wb«ro castor plant grows), 
toy making mllia work, basketry, stuicdling pen 
jaintu^ caac-wotk are some ol the home induslnce- 
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wh li MO teep many a house-wife cnga^d The 
(mior'e biU is s faul? hear; item ot our fkouly 
bud^t and there U no reason why this eapcaditare 
should not be sated. To ensure et^y work in these 
aomcstic iQijustriss markeiiog facilities are essential 
which can only ba pioTided by soma of our euterpna 
ug young men It may be necessary to emphasiao 
the success of any industrial enterprise in these 
diyi ot trade competition largely depends on adver 
tisemeat and the way in which the for sale are 
oTercd to the buying public 


Gosabu 

The co-opcnttire ostate of Gosaba has already 
attmctoJ the attention of tbo thoughtful section 
ot the people. Rev H. V Popley who had been 
there recetitlj, contributed an article about hw 
impr&wions of the plaoe to 77ie Sialemtaa We 
quote the following from T/ie "ioungtuut of Inlia, 
B trina and Ceylew, which has reproduced it 

Twenty-eght years ago the land was wild jungle 
tenanted by Ugers and crocodiles By (be side of 
the little Chrtslian Church is a banyan tree under 
which the present pastor twenty fire years ago saw 
tigers playing and Uicc diaoornrM a heap of skulls 
and bones remainutg from the aDimala killed by the 
t gen. To-day the tree u the centre of a prosperoua 
Chrulian riUage the central TtUaee of Gosaha and 
there are altogether moctecn riUagcs oo the estate 
with a popolatiQo ot OOCO people all ot then either 
Ueanta or oSeere of (he esute or coseected la some 
way with the estate. Eretyooe ot these nllagee baa 
us own co-opentire society based oa (he pnneiple 
of unliaiited liability Twenty years ago Sir Daniel 
ducoretej that one of hia teoanta was in debt to a 
money leader for a sun of Its. *(30 on account of an 
onginal loan of Ita. 303 taken three years prenoudy 
\s a result ot this diacorcry bir Danid made a 
thorough enquiry into the debts of his tenants and 
arrant^ for thor repayment ftom the estate to a 
total ot about lU. 15 WO. He gathered together the 
monet lenders concernod and calculating a fair 
interest in each case odered to sclUe each debt for 
a round sum, wb ih was accepted and paid at once, 
bioce then the mahajun hu found no clients in thu 
csUlc. It was not till 1919 that Sir Daniel bevao 
to think of the pcfesibiUUcs of the Oo-opcratire 
5Iorcaieat tor the solution of the economic dimcaltics 
of his tenanU. 51r Moiumadar the H ana fflr who 
has worked on the esuto sinoe 19(Xr and u a keen 
believer in bir Dsnui s methoda, managed to persuade 
(he tcuanU ui one of (ha villages to or'-aaito a 
co-operativo society on the uolim ted lisbdtiy basis 
which took over the debts of <he teaiaU oaJ 
aTtaiii;;ed to meet their regular cconomh, needs. 
Gradually these were intrciduced ui ad the nllagw 
and the csuio refused to give any more loans to 
tenaaU directly In 1919 a Omlraf Bank w»s 
establi>hed in order to supervise and finance the 
vilk^ societies and the estau. deposits funds m this 
hank \l the same ume a Co-operaiire ladoy bale 
»ciety was Uartod on a 1 m ted uabiUty basis wfueh 
was afterwards converted into a Oopenbve I ice 
ilU bocicty The luiaiits bnog their paddy to this 
null and are at once credited with its value Danog 
the post ten yiairs the mill has nrov^ ibilf a 
fiouruhing concern. There are five hunurwl share- 
holders, alt of them being tenants of the estate, and 


it 2ua paid 12'h per cent la most of the years. 
Lant veac (or the first time it sustained a slight 
bsa watch was casilv met (he IkCaerre Funds 
acctunulated la addition it has been able to give 
a lam rebate to the tenants which has averaged 
Its. 3 pci thirteen mannds of paddy y early The 
null a paid up capital of ^ 16 (XD There is 
also a Co-opmtive Stores Socie^ with one central 
store at Oosaba and two branch stores, kll sates 
are for cash and there are do bad debl.,. Etery 
year a dividend has been paid on the shares and a 
rebate oa purchases of an average value of three 
quarters ot an anna per rupee. The annual turnover 
of (he stores amounts to Kk 31 CO} 

The panchayats of the CV}-«perntive societies act 
as arbitialiou tribunals in all disputes. In the first 
instance the panchayat of the society of which the 
aggrieved persona are meinbeis considers the case. 
Jf one of the parties is sot satisfied with the 
decision the ncignbounag panchayat is called in 
to help. It either of the parties is still uasatiB&ed 
(he Uirecton of the Central Bank sit with the two 
paochayaCa and Che fioal court of appeal consists 
of (he estate otficers but disputes very rarely get ns 
&r aa this without being settled During the 
whole ciutence of the estate in only one case were 
the poGcc relied in and that was a case of oinrdcr 
last year One murder case m nearly thirty years 
from commuoity of nine thousand people ts a record 
in India. 

lo addition there is a dhumsAla or gram bank 
10 each viUsre nhich is istendro to help deaemse 
cases of oeeJ and for any special emergency Each 
tocober of the village gave as much psJJy as ho 
could Spare in 1030 as a free gift to Una bank and 
Sir Daoid added an equal amount This paddy is 
thea lent out to the members to be repaid to the 
tusk at the rate of five measures for every four 
borrowed. Thus the grain capital of the Bank is 
beinc cODlmually increased and wiU be immediately 
avaiiaUe lo any famine or flood 

Ibere are hftren pnmary schools and one middlo 
school in the estates The treants pay an educationU 
cess of ooc anna per b gha (lU acre) aa bir Daoiel 
supplements the amount from estate funds The 
uudole school has a Boarding Department 
\gvicuUural harm and ludustnal &chool attached 
to It. where the boys are teamed to be better farmers 
an I to employ their spare time m cottage inda^rs. 
such aa weaving of coitou and wool fabrics, silk 
reariog and so on. One of the most interesting 
Uuoga in the weavuig school is on old bcotch spinbiag 
wheel brouvbt by bir Daniel from his tscolti^it bamo, 
which the boja usO lo sp n woollen thread the wool 
hariog route from both ccotch and Indian cheep on i 
the {uialiiut betn.,. like all the constructive service 
Id Gosaba, * mingling of the best of lie tost and 
the XS eat 


The Forest Folk of India 
Fore-ta and £or<i.t fol*. of India always 
fnmi h ioter?~tiag material for study ilr 
K. P P Tauipy tells ua of the forest and and 
forest folk cd Trvvancora ui an article m 
Tba EdiKOltortai Btnnr Here is something about 
the forret folk, over there 


It ta a Qotewonhy fact which la to 
these unavilucd propui, that they 
very remarkable ana wonderful skill 


the credit of 
have acquiicd 
in the Use of 
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the bow aud arrows. Their chief weapons are bows 
and am n bill hools and knirca. When ont of 
tiinr homes they nuke it a point to canr a cane 
bv always on their bacL ^ 

They prtfer the abonginal method of prodncmir 
fire by rubbing two pieces of wood. The wood used 
« simple and 
of a loin doth and a hcaddresa They crow 
thur hair long and adorn that bodies with 
sacils and pendanU of brass, iron and lead, iround 
ercry bill man s one would notice a number 
of Mringi utd. The age of the Kani is ascertained 

o’. " * 

2?* “Wily prayers and are sung by 
t^hwr in«i«. The pnesu are held m great rwncct 
and awe by the simile ,w«plQ of the foS.^^ 

mnl af f,.\i *1 incanU 

h.^ power of 

inc^ Thar rnusical mitrumenU are a mdal tube 

^ ^7 rdigio^ ?heilh 

oV th ““ 1^0 home 

tiuiion^ UJ the forms of 

w***^"* immunity from 
happiness. Some of the 
mcdicine-mca practise weird sorcery 

,,i who arc d giUe for mamace asscm1l« 

fir'll i h.? "“““v'*** bn5os^tb« 

aihoK.t *! '‘“fwt.raalo rclatlre, »iU at 

- *1 amC'^csSk 


ha may urcate a man who is strong wdl balanced 
Oor task is to enable the child to Itee 

'Hie gmdmg impulse is seen to be didcrcnt m the 
wotjo hy the child and that done by the man 
JRie child IS ocUro that he may grow , the adnlt, that 
bo may produce, ^\^len we try to fit the child into 
onr adult world to force and squeeze him according 
V tj L formed of what his correct behaviour 

stkoim be m order to give us the least amount of 
trouble, we are deceiving oursdves into bdieving wo 
pur beat for him while actually we are 
distorting bis devdopraeiiL 

The work of the child is not guided by tho inten 
lion to t e a c h some external ami its end and aim is 
ac^n to act to continue to act as Jong as the inner 
Bdf needs to satisfy its need of groivth bo the external 
pmcct IS for the child merely a means, never an end 
\Vo MTO hero a clear wcH-dcfiucd undeniable 
chaiMlmstic of the child ■ work 

The child must do all lus work by himself Hero 
wo have another truth. \Vho could ever help another 
to ^w T Supposmg growth to be fatiguing who 
lessen and relieve anothers fati^o by co- 
operation t a i 

adult sets obstacles docs tho child 
t hmisdf Vlmost all tho suiTinngs of 

ttochild are due to this strife against the adult who 
undentopd ,hmi The child works alone 
tw^s hia own development, bo does not stand lu 
ne^of Msoculion or division of labour 

.«? external discipline which 

of adult production, has no part in 
1 reign* another 

revealed to u* through 
•*‘0 hind when tho 

»ii dcidop^DU^”^ favourablo to 


Eaanadn Literature 

Roxnt Kniiiinl-x JiUmturo is thn subject of n 
miko the 

following cilraeU from it 

Mr^L Iho novels of tbo laW 

roLlme '^>lh iheKaai.sda 

^ painung. of Itaw \*rma arc 

^®,P>ctonal art in booth India. 

NiJyaaagar so much 
i>nwlUo tluly them 
thosobtamS b» ^ of the jAUgusio 

Chandra Ct^ii^ »tod*ed the uotcIs of It^u Uankiin 

n® which oomMod h>« 

malS ‘“to Ac .abj«t 

Miubul and iti i'^”***? Indian buiory of tho 
^ 1-n^ and tbo undo ari rv-utnU 

N^katadS ‘to^cU of Walter ‘vxJtt Mr 

thrve iia^ca. lU r dtactijawm o(i«j running Inio 
iSSrM^ ofadJrtaaiJg iho 

lumt. Ilus iJJvtV-,- ? and at tho lojchjdosical 

MaiwtU i }-o h&> ar-d tk**«r 

r< lu Intrtdufiica 

tU^^Ir 1^.^*.'^“- MMUhl i.etrb U 

«**a«e sir tjroa-daftw cthir. ta.e Urn «.'cc« 
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mto kannad& by Mr Gakganath of Dbatwor Hie 
Daly exception is bis 2iladhara Kanna \ ilasa. Tbe 
nir material of bis ttoreti is Ulen from Slabaratta 
and Kamataba history In contrast to the fiowery 
smoothness of Air V^enkatachar, his diction has a 
certain rigour Besides, tre meet irith certain Afarathi 
and other expressions tvbich are common to the 
dialect known as Oharnar Kannada. Domestic life 
with homdy expressions ta ecea ta the novels of the 
late Air AL S. Futtanna. Ha portrays tbe middle- 
class Me of Alysore, his diction roos smooth and has 
all the choractenstie features of the Mysore dialect. 
Of lam the popularity of the norel has waned giving 
place to the short story 

The history of tbe short story in Kannada is 
d dkrent from that of the novel It did not begin 
with translations. It might eren be said that Kannada 
was in advance of tbe other vernaculars in introducmc 
the short story into its literature. Thongh Air Uaslhii 
A enkateu Iyengar is the pioneer in the held the 
short story has come to be what it is Lhrongh the 
cfloru of Prabuddba Karnataka a high-class literary 
quarterly odit^ by Air A- R. Knabna bastry Under 
the pseudonym areemrasa, Air Mastht has published 
three v^omea of short stories. They are very popnlar 
hems full of humour and pathos. Unlike many of 
the DCginners who rarely go out of a liin («d simere. 
bis raw reatenJ u t&L«a from various soarcas and 
affords plenty of variety lie is not ooly the pioneer 
but the most prolific producer in the field ^hort 
(totw dealing with rural lif« and dcpictiag the 
taberent nnsoph tucated culture of vUlage-tolk are a 
speciality with Ale Ct K A e ikatarauuuab. He raiaca 
a voice of protest on behalf of the nuuc who is 
much depised by his brother of the town The 
expressions used are very homely and there is a 
pristine bntnour which is m harmony with the aubiect 
matter Air k heelhanm writing under tbe pen 
name knanda is a master painter of connubial life 
with all Its lomance. boms of his stones thow a 
clear insight into tbe workio'S of an artiste ramd. 
To give accurate descriptions of bis 'settings u a 
noteworthy (ealuro to him. knother type may be 
seen in the stones of t>reepalhi as Air X R. Knshoa 
bastry chooses to call himseU X peculiarity of bis 
stones IS the abundance of practical humour and 
worldly wisdom Hu subject matter refers to 
occurrenecs la uuJdle-class Bishmin life and reveals 
a gmat capacity lot obeerration of details For 
instance ha can give you tbe correct namber of 
loreogiw available in a country shop and its ratio to 
the numbex. of children in the village. To preach 
social reform through short stones seems to be the 
«im of Mr L A Krishna llao who has paiata} the 
horrors of eocial evils in Uiodu society U»idrs these 
there are many others who write quite wdh Id fact, 
Kaaoada is now cxpenenciag a ware ci short stones 
and there is a montt^ specially devoted to short 
stones caOcd Kathanjafu 

The essay is a form wb eh may be said to be a 
neglected one in KsunadiL There is almost none who 
has tnod iL Air A Scetatsmaiah s Mysore rurban 
shows that he has a talent for it wh ch is prooiisuig 
ftmnlatly the Rural •'ketches of Air Gorur Bama 
swanu Iyengar though they do not stncily conform 
to the duiu tion of the hterary essay show that 
tbe author has a capacity for wnlmz on light add 
varied topics 1 ke Ik u Stevenson wnting on the T^p 
Uo^ or UazIiU On Hats. The rural sketebe* of 
Mr Iyengar ahow there are maoy things m life 
to enjoy by looking at, if only we keep out ejea open. 


Both Air \ Scctarammh and Air Iyengar can attempt 
and give us a senes of essays on different subjects 
with touches of humour and satir& They aro sure to 
ic^ enjoyable reading and give mild doses to some 
conunoii human frailties. 


Functions of the Indostnal Council 
The Royol ComtniSision on Labour recoin 
mcotled the constitution by statute of nn or^ani 
cation called the “Industrial Council ’ Air Knshna 
Kumar Sharmn hits explained the functions of the 
Council uk an article in T7te J/jsore I^iiomia 
Journal 

1 Leffislaftee fyojxsals could either be referred! 
to the Oonference by the Government or be initiated 
by the Conference itself Tbe Council is to work 
out these proposals both in Ckimmitteea and m the 
Conferenee and except m grave urgency propo^a 
wiU be coDiidered at two successive sessions to enable 
the public to stedy and make constructive enticiBin 
in the intervening penod The Commission regarded 
Ibe present JcgitJatire procedure defective u> two 
ways Firstly tbe system is wasteful of time and 
encciCT and docs not focus opinion and expi.ricoca 
to (he best manner possible So far as time ts 
concerned the particulars furaubed to us of the 
progtees of the labour mcasurce sho v that the 
proceis IS a slow one and it seems Co hare become 
slower IQ recent yean Tbe absence of speed m 
l^islaiioo u not however tbe pnne pal ddect of 
Um present system. Secondly (he mam weakness 
IS that the only examination of proposals which moat 
of those consulted are able to make is conducted 
independently in separate offices much of tbe 

cnticivm. therefore, is destructive and many opmicnt 
are ptepand without adequate material or a 
suScieQUy wide new of the subject It is indeed 
difficult for any one who is unable to test hia ideas 
u> tbe lisbt of the differing experience of other?, 
to make constructive contributions to a complex 
propoaaL (Lai Cb » Rtporl p. 466) It was to 
remove Ihe^a defects that the Commission recom 
mended tbe establishment of the Council 

3 Cb-cpcrotion o»id fWicy The Council would 

S 'vtde a mucusl exchange of ideas between the 
ereot [wrucs affected by labour lemslatmo for 
theic repreKcntativca could meet and discuss things 
together Though the value of lef^slation shooTd 
not be ondcr-rated soma of the obvious weaknesses 
in present industrial conditions are not likely to be 
removed by Ic^latife action alone. The spirit of 
oo-opacatioa ana understanding among the parties 
coocmiol is required and this can be provided by 
such a Oruncii. Each groap would be in a better 
posiUon to appreciate the difficulties of the others 
and It a&oufd have a marked effect on industrial 
peace and development. The poolmg of ideas and 
expenence of these representatives would be the best 
coalnbuuon that could be made towards the formalion 
of a sane and constructive policy in labour matters. 
'Mhe formation of sound pwey depends ou contact 
with men rather than with lelters or files, on the 
presentation and cnticum of ideas face to face, and 
oo an mluaacy with the poeiiion of others which 
the written word seldom conveys. It is this 
nlimacy whir h the Goiincil is designed to secure. 

Ik fk* K'wle Afiiiiwy fljteer is anothtf ituportant 
fnnebon which can be performed by the CooneJ 
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In Inlia nmllu all couuUici j.rncrally Iho U'p»latnr 
Im to Ickre to another aulhonts llw vtojlwK oftt 
of dtUild Till* i»ncr u u«u#lly to tU 

nmcutiro Govcrnnicnl ainl m InJia laO'l J-abouf 
VeU confer wule \>oircr» on the Cciilrnl or I'rortnnal 
(lOvcnimcnl# or both llults inaJo uniltr Iho 
Incloncs Act, the Mnr* Act, the TtaJo Vnion 
\ct aiiJ iho Trade Pii-juitw Ael ilc., n^latu 


tbi« I'racllop, end the nxCiU Xair «<uma/« *nd 
•acco>*ian ililt* arc hotM.4 to Irf adcuualo attriuj^ 
toward* rcrao«ijrin,j tlio jatne iVrhaf**. parti) m 
ktaiHii;; Midi the hi>Ji ideal of Hindu lore tflarrU.c 
Iho diolco of ■ hurliand wa» Jnado by lha Awr MiW 
who ol-aj aw-ommoiUti'd add entertamed hdn at htl 
motlMTa bouie SNken s,;TtK»bic ahn 
hU hou»o to »haro bu rcw»» and coniforta, rhe nflU 


\ct aiiU uio irauc uii-jiiiuw aci. iic., n'^uuio ui» 

innltetM of CTcat imjiorlftiice to lalxiar and ca)ala\ no claim to Ki* ptoiK.rty ca«pV to ®«aMOci*l pt 

The WorLmena t'ompjiaalion Act not mcrtly Icarca of iwhtt monijr or J‘'*<-1*, 
iiiOft of the Commi*slcmcr‘i procolufo and other raJoc. And when the hurj»atid ditw ahe ha» to ow 

’ ’ ■ • - ' - - pxJ bje to hi* family and pJ back to her own tome 

0, ^111. aha iKiuj' »(ill the betre** to her niQlJicf e Jiro- 
tirrt>- tbildnu U^rii of rucli a marnaj_m will iimcnl 
the motber't wisdi^ IVbllo the prla marry and 
laaVo homo with the mother, tlin male tnciobcr* aye 
let free uthtr to nuke lore alaiion* or marry outiiile 
taUn^r not much care of the family alTaira. Inn 

1. ractuo CLnerally I «1 to »o »mall want of rrsf^iw 
Iiihiv amonc ihe >ounj; male members of the Aair 
UiaDr It war ptroap*. ratiuliig tbo unvctkahie 
coiDilicatioo* of Ibia once ii»cfiil a}«tcio that rt«nt 
allcmiU hate lx\ij made along vlio Imt* of inotndual 
family •«>uin on monocamte and child inhcnunce 
laioii \o«r the Itojal families of Traranooro and 
Cocbm Uing iieohcw •uectssion (Khathna), Ht^'* 
suh)cct« are also lubjcri 10 Iho abore s)siem The 
nihog }>nncc can neref marry within hi* clan and 
hare a legal eoiiKirl to iharo hi* cwlato# nOr i>e*r 
him cluldrcn to oou-cwl him. On the other hauu 
be I* succtcdid by ibo »cnior uiplievr issue insle or 
female. In the abwxa of an) such direct lic.n 
pti« from duunt familiiw are adopted to lister the 
Huling pruico for inphcw* and on hii ilcccaae uicbe 


roatlcta of ntoment W rules Imi #I*o roafits miiom 
( bo Gorcrnmciit of India {loucr to schedule frc»li 
iiidiittrial diseases and cren to citcud the \ct to 
fresh classes of workmen llicsc rules though 
published usually for cniicum bcloro final promutga 
tion, ho whollv wiibin the Authority of ili« 
Tsecutne A Council a* pronosid by the Laliour 
Commission would be adnurabty ('■pupped to advise 
on the framing of rules and regulations which are 
indeed to be of gincnd appheaiiou la proiiaeul 
rules tlicro is need of greater unifonniiy which can 
ho seeund iinilcr the rcKime of the Industnd 
Council 

I J^oriomie 7?«corcA can also be promoiol bj 
tliQ Council The nwd for adcaneo m ihi* lino m 
JalKjiir and coramcmal matters eitccially for the 
collection of true seicaitifiL and umnsaseJ atatutieal 
information is icry great and the jiroi>o*cd Council 
should bo nblc to n»>ist an 1 guide < iTorts in the 
Tortoui pronnccs Tho need for securing co.ordina 
tion in Indian croimmie siaimic* wiU always 
remain and the Council will provide a body of men 
able to renew the needs of India as a whole and 


to ensure tiiat resources as arc at ailablo aro utilized i'nnccBKs by ndoptiiu nilo liio btale till their issues 
to tho best possible odcanugc. If n stAtistics set attain msjoni} And a iiej.hcw alone and no son 
ViCte passed a* the t^mniusion have tteommcndid caw nghtfully perform tao lawiral swd lucwsiw 

■I,., .n » - .... ccrcmonMsi in rlleclual expiation for the sins Cl the 

deceased Tho present history of tho Itoyal family 
of Travamort) i* a sinking instance of Ihi* fact 
The late klaharajs of Trx'ancoro having no Bisters 
or nephews to surrive him had to adopt two 
pnneessts os lus sisUra to bear issues to succeed him 
on the throne, [lis l(ii,hness patsed awaj before 
the senior joung pnneo by tho Junior I™’??* 
attained majority, hence the bcmor princess had to 
act a* Itcgcni till list )car when the present roler 
was installed in olheo and n»sunitd autuont) riuev' 
mg bis aunt Prinee-ss. 

Indiaa Coal 

Indiun Coal irulo w pasung through a criMS 
Jit tho pasent luonunt Many pnvato coUiene* 
Invo been closed down, and more will follow if 
no help 13 fonhcouimg Mr B Banerjeo 
suggests i WQ\ out m Uimiiy InJia. Let u* 
quoto him ns follows 

(ll The Government can help the coal industry 
by tcmjioninly closing down Iho ijtafe Hallways’ 
coUienca arul iltawing their whole requirement 
from the market This will not entail any extra 
expense to the Government 2»o\v n days Govcrniucnt 
wUI be able to purchase coal similar in quality to the 
cosd raised by the blato lUilwajs’ collieries at a 
mueb lower price than tho actual cost of raising coal 
froin tho State collieries This procedure would mean 
some saving to the Government nud salvation to the 
coal trade. Government should do it ou the ground* 
of economy if uot for helping an industry to five 


the Couucd would be lu a potition to scrulinuc eeremomus in rllvciual expiation for the sms of the 

proposal* tor thomntof mandate to iinestigaliug '* ■* ' ’ ' ' ’ 

«ll)cers_for (he collection of statistics aixJ it could 


Tho Htur Mamago 

Mr V B Chako has contnbutod « \crj 
interesting paper on Social Customs in Malabv’ 
to The Indian We quote only lint portion from 
It, which relates to the marriage of tho Nairs 

Since Naira form the bulk of Ibo population 1 
think It will not be out of place here to say a word 
about tho marriage system which is customary 
among them Tbo Nairs in a way form tho gentry 
of the Malabar Hindu commonwe^th and thm 
inimai,o and family systems offer a social mcdiDc 
ground for the aristocratic caste and prejudice lius 
has produced perhaps good and evil and it may not 
bo Viitbin rtiy ptovinco to pasa any remarVs upon 
them here While the community remains a ai^le 
.class of middle status to all appearance and pnrp^ 
It has a number of assumed sub classes or anb-claiiB 
.of higher and lower status imolved in its limUa 
hach sub class wishes to marry lU gwU into > 
higher one, the highest eventually wclconung ■■ H ig- 

sion to a stiU higher class r« ilrahmiDs toe a aott 
of unbinding and free sex alliance of conTonienca 
terminable at pleasure or short notice. Even nm..,.., 
themselves the marriages had this defect and tlm 
law did not take any notice of lU Now the com 
inunity is sulRciently awake to the consequcocea of 
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(’) By immediate abolition o( lo p e surctu^e 
On coal (raebt. Practically this Ij p c la notr borne 
by tbe coUiery owners as the unwil(ias;a«>3 of 
cnstomers to bear tbis burden has neceuitated propor 
(lOnato reduction in pit bead price. the 

Gorernment bae gamed anything inaamnch as coal 
tralio on the irbole hit decrcafcd emoe the nDpoutton 
oE the noT 1 j p. c surcharge. IE this bo abolediod 
coal tniflic IS sure to lacrease to t.he odranta^e ol ibe 
Gorcrnment and coat trade. 

( 3 ) By allowing spocial nto for tnrbiulac 
stations to help Indian coal to conip te mitt foreign 
coal and also trtlh other fuels. 

GoTCTumc&t ought to think orcr the quesitons and 
take quick action before it is too late. The landlords 
of coal properties on irhich colbcnes are worked can 
substantially help the trade to sumro In most 
ca^ca the rale of royalti a parable to the laacllords 
are prohibitirely hi„h. Nowhere in the worll the 
rate u as as in India. IVbca there was boom in 
matkct the colliery owners did not mind to part with 
Ibe r pront to a certain extent to the landlords. Bat 
m the prcserit market it u not always possible to 
keep up the cost below aale puce owing to b gb rale 
of roysltics and tor this many collieries can aeitber 
cQlict goad despatches nor can par the royalty If ibo 
landtords nxluce the rate of njalty temporarily (hey 
would blip themselres l^ause m that case many 
eolbCThu will work fairly well and be m a position to 

D tha landlords. U is to the interest of the land 
s that they should reduce ihe rate of tbe royalty 
The colliery proprietors and managiog agcnis 
and those directly connected with the trade can also 
by unit^ action help a great deal in unpronng the 
present oonditions of the trade. 

lor eagerness to socure orders now a day* many 
people quote abnormally low prices— which sometimes 
ace (as than cost pnee. Thu cs a suicidal policy They 
do not appreciate that by rate cutting they demotabre 
the market which ui tbe lonsr ron affects them also 
\Nhat is now oeoded is united aclKui and clear 
ihiukiug Than should U. some Mti>.factory system 
of rralncting the output of indiridual coUtaus and 
also unite and dc'^rrmasiioa to keep up tust and fair 
pricca. itanj people think this as CiCopian But 
where IhLio is a will there is a way " If ibcse 
probkmt could bo spired satisfactorily auj effecliiely 
in other parts of the world 1 do not see any reason 
why It cannot be tackled with success m this 
country 

The SantuukeUu Ideal 
^fr B. IV Tucker has brought out ok’drly the 
ideal of bintinikeUin. an jii'titution of Ivabiiilri 
uath ra4:o{w, in T/tc Iirin I in/i Irrr< Ho 
•.aia 

Hic college in Etanuaikitan is not a coamunity 
by Itself but an mtcgrsl part of the Ui^r community 
()Qo of the dtsuocdre features of tbe whole uMiloioo 
IS the famd} spirit which prevails, bducatioa here is 
not preparation for I (u but life itself. In tbe better 


typ» of m»len» schools and colicgcs tho students aro 
tan^t to think for themsclrcs in their own little 
jareniic world which doM foster the growth of penso 
nality and is a great improve'n“Ot over tbe old type 
of traasmitted edu ation IVe too attempt to sroid 
the bonding down of ideas and ideals from teacher 
to student but ws bare tbe adraubgo of a larger 
inter pUy of pwrsonatilics than elsewhere. Santmiketan 
is almost the world in miniature. Hero adult and 
youth, male and female Occilcnt and Orient meet ui 
the lotunacy of the family relation Although we 
live in an kshrama we ace not isolated from tbe great 
currents of Ufa and thought. IV e are an lust tutioii 
uobntdeaed vnth institutionahsm. 

Our siUiaticu) jn the heart of a great agricultural 
section makes it ca<y for us to keep in touch with 
tbe viUaM life, of neccaaity for many years to come, 
iho real ^fe of Indio. While vre are not unconscious 
of our respoQBibiUties (o the underprivileged oE tbe 
villages, as a college we are not bo much interested in 
any acca.d work of village uphft as we are in the 
recoount tioa of our own approcutions and ate tudi» 
to rar U r iral lif& It is not so much whot we can 
do for the rillago that tooeeras us as irhst tho riUage 
can do for us in ireating in us a sympathetic under 
standing of village folk and tbeir problema. Through 
close co-opcnuion with thi. department of rural 
rccooslruciioii we hope to do this ui 4 natural 
manner 

One of tbe mo>t striking aspocts of moicto lodia 
IS tbe rapidly loenasmg share chat Indian women 
are taking in pcblic affairs of the eountty la ns 
ogouion of this fa>.c most of the coUegee are opening 
de^nraenie for womca haotiaikctan has long been 
to the vauguard of the movement for female edu 
cation Bdienoc as we do in the umty of all life wa 
have oot enaUd t separate iroruea e dcpertoioat but 
have long welcomed women as equal membeta of our 
corporate life. Our expenment with ccrcducatjoii iuis 
been criticired by our more couscnatire follow 
countrymcD but In our yean of exponence not a 
sinele incident has occurred to give us reason to 
doubt U» wisdom of our policy laving in a progres- 
sive community that enjoys the iniluencu of the family 
who have been pioneers m tbe movement for the 
cioaiicipatioQ of womem our girls find a natural 
atmospbeie of freedom for the full dcvclopmcut of 
that peraonalitica nniestrictcd by outworn conren 
dons. Here they are thrown into liviug and direct 
contact with the fincat expression in modem Indian 
act music literatnce and drama. They ace also 
guided into the nodcratanding of the idc^ and arts 
of hiNue aukuig Because women hare not jet fc/t 
tbe pressure of economic competition aa men uve it 
IS po>aiUc with them to develop a non utihtanan 
oiacation in a larger way Without turning back 
aipoe s«v .MvaJ ciMAscmwii rC nv iwc Airpw fi£f tffe 
guariiLiiis of the young women of Bengal may 
apncccute the uonvuUed opportunities that Santi 
mketaa furnishes for the cdaeation of women and 
that large numbers of young women may come to 
os for th^ education 
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the csccQtioa of Times Connolly at the lime of llio 
Iruh niins ITut these instances of chl^e bratalil} by 
the roling class hare not croled any counter stroLis 
from the Vraencan worUnc cla». 

\ct admjUuig that n-orfan? clofs conscjonsaess liaa 
bccji slow to manifest itsdi, ccoiiomio ooncbtiODs 
today nre of a nature to foster Us tpit rapid deve- 
lopment, The cosmopolitan nature of tno population 
oad its freedom from a lonp; historical tradition mate 
the ps>coloipeai conditions also favoorable for a speedy 
npsUTEO of worVing-cla. 3 feeling In these arenm 
stances one i$ perhaps not takuig a too hopeful view 
if one considers the possiliUity that when Antoicon 
bi; business contemplates the setimg up of a financial 
and business dictatorship jt may be taking a decisive 
step toward social rcrolution 


Truth about lodta 

Father \ trricr Owin has published a book 
entitled •‘Truth about India Can Wn Get Itr’ 
The followms rcvicTr of U in The hoiin Tm/jf 
Will give somo idea of the content* of the book 

There i« probably oo imt'ortant question on wh.vb 
the public m f<reat Bntaiii u more lUmforiQcit 
than on (hat of the prc<cne situation m Indio. This 
10 hardly an»naing The Consersaticc Press allying 
>«clf with Sir Uinston Cburthill aad ^>r t-amacf 
lloorc, has pumicd a campaign of deliberate misre- 

f rc^Dtation and even the organ* of I ibentl and 
abour opuion hate done little to destroy (ho tal e 
iiupnsstOQ prevalent in this country For Ibis 
reason, if for no other Father Elwio * liUlo book 
IS to be wdeomed The author an tnglo-Catbolic 

E ticst and an intimato fnend of (he ilshato* Gandhi, 
nova from personal expeneneo what is happening 
in India uodcr (be Onlinanrcs, 

To the reader who is cenumcly puttied by (he 
mareh of events in Ind a hathcr hlwia provides 
an ado>|Uate answer >\ithin the compass of lOn 
paims he desU with the nature of Cistl Disobedience 
and Donsioicncc (he events [ending up to tbc 
present crisis and the conscqaencca of (be firm 
h-vud policy 

Ui3 close association with the Mahatma Onndbi 
coaldro Father Uwui to s]xuik with patticuUr 
aiuhonty on tbo position of the Congress its ums 
nnd Its methods. He shows Gandhis claim— that 
the Congress is the on!) rcpicscntotive body spcotioc 
for the vast masses m India — to be jiisUfi^ He 
ilcscnixw the manner in nhich the wenjioo of Ont 
Pi»obedicnce is being nicd ns a sobsLitulc for vioIcDce 
end itrmoJ rcbcllioo Tic Indian pixipJc haro only 
followed their present course because they are taBous;: 
from a very iiitcn«o amf very wnAwpawif staisw or 
wrong Cud Disobcdiaico la Indus reply to • 
poliov of tyranny . . . , ^ 

“When tbc mass of a i«.«pie find the Govcniniuit 
under which they are living uiWlcrablc." wnt« 
lather Wwin “the conditions ot tymony do » 
tact exist, whatever menls an oaUide obserrer may 
think be detect* in the system ot govcr»ro*nt. V 
good governroent, whether ucmoeratic in f«mi « 
not must always seek to expresa the ipmcra) will 
of the Eovern^ to rest on the only safe and smy 
f landauon— that of popular consent and apiaovsL 
M hen a tyranny ansisi, and the tvnuit tefoacs Jo 
sorrendur his power rcbJlwn becomes inevitable^ 


Hitherto such rebcliions liave afwais used (he 
vrcapoiK of armed violence. Maiutma Gandhi * 
g^eatacsi consists largely in thi::^ that hs haa [of„cd 
a weapon which can be used to overthrow the tyrant 
without dcstrojiog hrm or bis agenia. i good 
cpvcrnmeot need not fear that it will be challenged 
w a wid&prcad civil disobedience Tie Govcrnincnt 
of lodu IS not really lighting the battle of the 
governmeat of (he future at all bciaiise tlwt Govern 
mrot will be an Indian Govemment existing at tiio 
will of the people and responsible to the iieoplc. 
There will be no need for Civil Disobedience when 
India attains her freedom for tbc x^i^ple will hai c 
coDstittUionai means of expressing Ineir mil and 
getting redress for their grievances Cinl Disobedience 
IS Doniully only ncrassary under on autocntic and 
uTCsponsible government ' 

Paibcr Elwiu gives a detailed account o! the 
ensis ithub took place after the Round Table 
Conference He proves beyond nil donbt that the 
breakdown ot negotiations was— lo spite of oSicial 
statements to the coiitmry— the responsibility not 
of the Congccss but of the GoicrnmcnL This is 
pcrtiapa the most mstructiro part of the book 
rather Flwin does fittfc more than to describe the 
trend of events and to quote from oftiriol and 
ocoi ofiicul sources but lo the hgbt of than tbc 
(•overnmenl stands coodenned 

The sdmuustraiioo of the Onliosnccs has siren 
nso to almost nniveraal bitternoH amotg Inoitn* 
in tbc chapter ilc-vlifig with tbo rcincssion of ]iolitical 
activity Father hlwm »a>s — 

Duniig the last three moolhs I hive myviJf 
travellcif *omc ten thousand roilcs in fiidia slaying 
aiinont oiurely in Indian homo. Eicrywhere 1 
found the same stoiT— not only ui Dmgrns circles 
but amoKL people of every shade of political opinion 
and even aaon. indiaii ofiicial* and the police who 
watched my morcmcDts Tbire is no faith m 
<iRat LnUun Thiro is a eomplc c braikdown of 
the norma] i>«yrhologi«d relationships between 
England and lodi^ 

father Qnin has seen India under I iitish rule 
sod in this book he tells bis fellow-countryiucn 
tbc facts. It ts R hook which cannot he too wt Itly 
read For until the roa*3 ot Fnglishmen have learnt 
the lesson It contains there is little ho|m of the 
rdatMnsbip IkIwcch this country and India being 
re-established on a basis on peace and eo-opcration 


The Boer War as a Landmaik in British 
History 

Me G K Chesterton dtscribes the chnngo 
that came over Engbiml at (he time of the Hocx 

liactn G A'V Ilcrf/y 

1 remarked la-.t week that the prQ.eut collap-to 
of this country in^a with the typically modem 
blonder colled the South tfnean War and may 
bo dated Irom about the time when the St, ^iranj e 
crown woa pUced on King Edwa^ a head. As the 
example is in many ways illtumnating, and a, a good 
many peirole nowadays seem to l>e by no mcanii 
ilfaminaiof I will explain why t itunk this old 
loadenS contains many keys or efucs to the whole 
toyslcty or tragedy 

First, It inarscd the njodcra change bocinse it 
was the fir»t lime when Uncation was r^nrlol os a 
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subslituto for Culture. 1 crhaiw it mi^lit be better 
csprcsBcd by aajiug that loslruction uaa rc„»r«'«l as 
a BubblituU, for Mucatioa perhaja best of fcU, by 
Baying that men had betun only to tet facts by 
tciehuic and not truth by tradition 1 or the facta 
viciQ few were carefully sclceled and ^ero alnio&t 
entirely tnriab They were in short the facta now 
taught by the now power of CompuUoty 1/iucat on . 
lilo the maps in which £Ia!U is coloured r'd anil 
Italy has no colour at all or tho lectures on 
t. Vizcnship, where tho youn), hear about the extension 
of the hranchisc when they haro iicrtr heard of tho 
Trench Revolution Now before what may bo called 
the Rhodca and Kipling epoch it was not so. The 
liopulaco may have b&n ignorant, though not with 
this etuffed up pufTed up and icry perilous Lind of 
Ignorance IS it as the populaco uia ncA rule tho 
country cither before or alter tho modem change, it 
docs not ad'ect the present point hat goTcncd 
the country before tho change was the trained and 
traditional governing class it did not havo an 
education or any instruction it bad a culture. V 
culture IS a thing complete of ita kind that is^ it 
corera tho field of life and the ways of this wido 
world Bomehow it has KOmo \creioa of everything 
It can give aorcc account of lUclf m dealing mtb 
imything It may bo only one way of looking at 
things but it 18 a way of looking at all (huigs 
It u not a mere limitation to somo things and 
igootawco of tho very osiitcnw of tho others. Now 
absurd as they may Bonictimcs locra what wero 
called (ho feel net of a gentleman really were a 
culture of this bnd They were not a more n( 9 ;alion 
of knoiledgc like the map in which sotno thinn aro 
r unted red by the putiol and all other mngs 
blacked out by tho censor Tho anstomtic diploraatut 
might wish to make England tho most powerful 
btate but ho knew exactly ho r far she was from 
uciug so or how far ho had to travel to make her 
ro above all he knew there were olheg powctfol 
States, and that those States were very powerful 
indeed Tt itb the advent of Jo eph Cnambrrbin 
came tho new type of patriot iho row with nothing 
hut Education kVith his generation or tho latter 
geuCTation which he led there came into play Ao 
purely mechanical ii formatiou of the eehoolrooin and 
the newspaper and they swept away the trsditions 
of the poj ulace and tho culture of tho gentry 


>ow all that a niiu learnt in tho schoolroom or the 
newspaper was that Iho sun never sot on tho llnlish 
Tnijw^ and that everything else was natives who 
Ited bcloro it or worsbipiicd it and foreigners who 
enned it and goticulauu, all in the same way Now 
tho aristocrats had often been narrow as pndc is 
always narrow , and cynical os raero pitriotism can 
often bo cynical but tbuy knew better than that 


The Chinese SovieU 

ihe Ncit Ifjiihlie ik-.cribc'j tlio Soviet rcginio 
which has been csLiblishcd m the interior 
of China 

The Communist BUI prc.sion campaign also con 
tinucs in China anu continues to bo a disastrous 
failure. On Vugust J two of tho govcrnrouit s 
crack dnisions deaerted to tho lied* carrying ^h 
them all their rides an 1 inachiuc guns The 
Chinese Communists haro for tiro years earned on 
a war m which all thcix munitions and half the r 
soldiers wero furnished by tho enemy During this 
timo they have conquered about a sixth of China 
dmdiog the land among the pcasonto, setting up 
(heir own schools, clubs banks factories and 
csUbltsbuig a stable govcniment which hna so fat 
rcDiuDcd comparatively free from graft Western 
observers of Chinese life, even those who wnto 
from a conscrraUio point of view are boginnint, 
to prophesy that tho whole country will go Com 
mnnist. They aro also banning to crnyhasiao the 
dtlKrcnco bclwcon Chinese and Russian communism, 
(o the bCQclit of the former In this change of 
tune, the trained reader can discern on imtwindiDK 
change of policy Instead of wagng open war 
against Chinese oommuaum it is likely that iho 
tmpcnalisia will try to corrupt the Commuiiist 
leaden a cheaper and more cfTccttvo means of 
altaiiiing the eanio ends. If they Buccccd China 
nil! remain m its present condition for decodes to 
come, li they (oil and tho China Reds continue 
Uictr odiancc tho crisis m the 1 ar Last will take 
the form of a conflict, possibly world indc between 
commuQisra and imperial sra 



INDIANS ABROAD 



in I 1 KN\ 11 SI 1 )V 3 C-II\TL-I!VFni 


Kaawir JUliwiJ Susl» ia Scalh Wncx 

Kun.u ’n ' Kun..t»i.. •hlo, 

*ju I 1 ft Sii« •pi-inh 

* UoS^«tiw 5 » M cfttHin!? Hot 

ta v.ulo. c<»< ..“^'’..''SI 
iiLtfti ir« itBf tfwirttnl 1(1 th«f huior7 “ . 

4jnLrt,:s 

lha Cr Khto* IWJ| J?iioi* i" 

Sj ■>«"*"'’ "i'''„i 

tllmUe iho Juir"» ,i^ i.ui.w»f 

standing i» ih# Ihe'indiiu dommoMWi. 

fi«lwwn the l^rop^ »n i lae miisu . . 

(>iice thu misun-lcrsunding U ,^} jJ 

HO doubt tUt both Afnc^%»« 

lOT the Kr«l«t good of Pouih Ainct, 
rrwcncelnlhs conotrr of the IH H«* 
l*tiniTM* H«tn follcnrcd by kit Xnro» JbsUi 


hi* sHUiUiltd iHiKh l- «*nls ltis,;og i>,itb-r 

\m nioCWl thM kuiietf M»h»rsj eM iw 

K«o»»fan» will sire ’-'ten lha t.mds of fluoJ 
I* brtnteti the two rtjinmuntUte 

* Is I li*»e ilrtsJy »*id the 'iw t roan* to 
. s aith « distiiiiuuhnl eM'tf He b*l •‘'*•'’1 
Jout Ifrif* wlrf^rc he t u rm.bTnl silea li-l 
«-rskc It home he hse fJl«J with dijim *• “ 
Buftf itti-fUnl f»»it.oi»* end Hlbixi.h he will 

~rh.sj«lh.n wath, Uor. bisei With mt.» 

ibirettUb* I im sure be will r>*e <•, »1 to the 
lesk 

Thi A6»al» Btply 

Tb'' n» «h'> wa* erst"! »>th nhufs *1 n 

x- n»«e to •p»-«k »ni I 

Wfbitelsw.i simck *» will »6 

rruht »•" liy Ui<- <n rdtaliiy of Jour mlnome This 
f ‘.-0 IS isu-lr l ei.1 Io<k BJ«liy(U 
4«xaU<l Ufi not *• beiiog dwj« honour 1 1 
myself f ■ » M » eoUn of your st I " ff ihsl 
CT»st «iOfttty 10 ehifh toueni I wlh Wo g 
Smne tV^o^sre t«ps<*ii*lly roiicrnifd snd wtllt 
others your faihiis retne fnnn Ihrre 

liu^linr le dreJan'd that he km-is of llie 
inminsity of his task snd it wm not sljoi.titiir 
■ ithmil ismoUajdMJto lUl be h*-l soctj loi the 
■<)>il>oo He rsme liir I'lO rr*« lie fust bis u«n 
■nicrtst io the prtblsroof Induns otwra* end 
itttKuUdy of the Inlisft fiucsti. ii in South Alru* 
Ihc other wM due to the i«rsQU>re ili^tunKTi of 

Mr C. I- tndrrwi. 

Hiaskrrs he sect I nn had rifirTcd lo the 
wWtK« that llie Indians won sormHc from In 
this ronntry Ito was siill aware of th'-ia 

\\« Indiana hare iho mufomino not ta iwtcsi 
ibe|>nrih»t* anl anrniurwbf life wbu-h lirione to 
oth r eoniinuniiira ITin (rorcmmi-iit olfndia ^ 
«(jl aware of your di'ficiillini and I ktiois tbat 
they rww Uitia with the kanal aniirty It is 
srry diiricnit tor the fioririnnml of India end lU 
A(;tnt to make ihcir j*ro[>rr l/Uumce fell tou 
know and ran symiialhiae with us 
“Wcimtasl ana I rcHcjit and < tten our jrotiwU 
Kooohtojoj ^Vilh all our d.iUcultife f always 
fed Uul ai long as (aid ruiirns, truth right and 

C Ike must ulliinaicly ircrsiL The way may I* 
z and weary, but in the long run wiU kail ue 
to bttur ifrnce , . , 

lirawlng from his own ctpttnncc, ho refused to 
beltcTo ID thn rtontual cxiiiiition of the Indian 
emseaa. “I hare aan our eountrymeii not In rne 
coustiT but in many coiialrks t hate seen and 
lieard ^ ihcir diflicultiie and in S] iio of all they 
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have pulled Uivougli due ui no Rtu-vU measme uj 
their rcrairkable qiiaiiUts of uidustry and thnlt 
riicsc qmlitics hare earned him jcaloosa and 
disability has been imposed upon him by hi? 
opponent Ilut I f«l uith all my heart that 
eUinclion of the Indians cannot and will not 
fiuccecd I am sKd you arc united on the whole 
IVhile thero aro healthy ditfercnccs in minor matter* 
on crucial fpicstions you are united 

The conciliation of the races botli Luroptsm and 
Indian was the charRc placed upon him by the 
Gorernment of India he declared ‘My humblP 
duty will be Vo try Vo biiuR VoRcVhct rutopcau^ 
and Indians for the purpose of understanding onP 
another a point of new This la one of the most 
important duties placed upon me by the Corern 
ment of India. Hath in spirit and in letter I ^Sall 
try to fultil that duty 

The Agent rwaVltd a conattsaVion with Mahatmii 
Gandhi who told ^Ir hastn before he came ont 
to this country m 192c that he was goins lo ash 
the Indian community of South Vfnea ibat thef 
wme not Vo erpeet too much liom Vhc SRcn'i Tne? 
should rcmemlcr that he uas not arrora with % 
gun he r. as like them 

rhao was one thing that they would find i^ 
him that he wa« an Indian like themselves and a 
patriotic Indian belonging to an India that would 
oneday have the full status of tlomiatoo government 
In the discharge of his duty the Agent can will 
and tnusl tdy vipo i your fcicudship and assistance 
ho added 

In concluding Kunwar Mabarai hoped lo sccufc 
tho help of the I uropcaas and he was euro lh?t 
tho number of sympathetic Luro}>eans would 
increaso who would stand for justice and consider 
ation of tho Inihau qucstioa in South \fric« 
Kunwarani Maharaj btngh in a short and sweet 
speech said that her husband and herself were to 
identify thcm«clres with then mtcrc«ls for vve 
belong to you 


Bold stand hy Kunwar Mahataj Singh 

In the course of an intereicw given to the 
]\a4al ifneimi Kunwar Maharnj Singh m reply 
to a question as to the possibility of 2000 In liahs 
going over lo Reunion explained what the 
aVVUuIo of the Goaernment of Inlin in the 
matter would bo 

The f overnroent he said “Bdopls an altitude 
against indentured labour being scut out of India 
Tho ( orernraent has had some cxpcncnce of that 
sort of thing and it has moved against it for two 
reasons, la the first jl-icc the Govcrnincnt 
that Indians should not teavo the country for 
tcmjxirary settlement in other places where thcro 
u no possibility of tbose Indians making permanent 
homes in those areas Secondly the Govemrocnt 
has objections on purely moral gron^s 'jlic 
movement ol thousands of Indian men lo an 
entirely new country where they live without 
thur homes or families cannot fail to have *n 
cficct on them which from the moral and domcstie 
IjemU of view are not beneficial However wli*t 
the Coicrnmcnt would feel about moiing pcoPle 
from South \frica I cannot say 
We entirely ngroo with Kunwar Saheb m 
condemnation of iho Reunion scheme Pulihc 


Upmuiu IQ. iiiiiia 11111 uen;i iv i»iij 

%hcme that prmcipillj unis at the reJutUon of 
Inditn populntioii in South Afnoa. By way of 
an cvperiinont it may ho pervuadtxl to agixe to an 
hoiicet coloninitioii scheino under ccrUuii ilefmilo 
conililtons hut for a purely labour schtmo there 
13 absolutely no cliniicc of ncccptanco hero m 
India and ICunwor Mahoraj Singh deserves our 
thanks for his bold stand on this question 

Indian Education in Fiji 
IIcio aro some facts and figures taken fiom 
tho Council paper No 21 of tho Ix-gislatiie 
Council of Dji Islands tint contains a report of 
the Flucation Department for tho year 1911 

Goviiv'iivr Sciioors 

Tho rir«t Government school for Indians was 
c tablishcd at Niitabiia in 1919 feimnbuh “cb^l 
was t.a\cn over Irom a local committee m ruio 
and Andrews and Votuolcvu m 19J0 Vatuwaqi 
Indian Girls school was built m 19^0 and 
Karavi and IVamikoro «chool m 1031 

In ficpleinber 1030 a secondary department 
wa» ad Icil to the Natabiia Primary school 

Tho fees m primary schools aro 1? a inoiilh 
and in tho sccondoiy department £2 10? 
per term 

TrviMMi OP Tt VC1ILI.S 
\ort / «ro;>ca*i ■— In 1029 a Teachers Training 
hchool was established at Natabua for both I'ljian 
and Indian students These ere selected by tomyicti 
live examination and icccivo free tiulion and board 
and ID allowance of six pounds per annum 

Ibo mcthodist Mission boa been training teachers 
for more than sixty years In IMS the Daviiilciu 
Teachers Training Institute was established lo train 
toachm to the standard toquixod by regulation*- 
Iquinnnd Indian students arc niceptcd A grant 
of £G00 IB made by Oovernmeat in addition to an 
allonaace ol 1>10 per student for board and £b for 
pocket money 

J'tLNrs OF Tiir \l AB 

The floods and hurncaiies of rebruary caitsotl 
much damage to school buildings The Govcnuncnt 
Indian school at Votualevu and tho grass biires 
used as part of AiidtewB ‘'chool, h-adi were com 
idetdy deatrojed \ new school room ivas constructed 
by Uic Vuhlic Works Department at Votualevu while 
tho Indians at Nadi erected tcraporaiy Btniclurcs 
which were in uso Ihrougbout the remwnder of 1931 
A sum of £7 >0 was ai propnated for a bmldini: to 
replace these m 19T2 

In addition to the Government schools, twelve 
Indian schools wero totally dcstroycl cilhct at tho 
end of 1930 or m February 1031 iiro of theso 
including one under the control of the Methodist 
Mission, haio been re bmlu This pcrformanco rellocO 
great credit on the Indian communities concerned 
Not only had they to bear tho expenso of re-building 
tho school but many of them had been impovcrishoJ 
by tho loss ol crops and homes. Ithilo all are 
deserving of the greatest praise two cn.ses call lor 
spccitd mcnlion The Madrasi community at I’casng 
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dona at ^.icat \xc 30 inl sacuficc Of all Ui*- joung 
workor' that I met m Ei*t Afnca m llw )®Jr 
1921 Mr P I) Master appeiled to mo moat ant 
It 13 a ploi»ure to nolo that lie lias lx n upl’OinU 
el '^oci-cLirj of tho loJcniion 


Report of the All India Colonial Stadeots’ 
Association 

Mr B D Vi'.h'illihuli (Iv I* UoH.!, 
Kaniochi, Buians) has sent U3 i cop) of the 
nport of hia a ocntion for the jcir 1912 
Before the jear 192 1 tlio number of Indiui 
s-tudenta tbit came from the colonies to prosecute 
their studies in India was insipiufiunt I" 192 > 
a lar{,e number of hojB anl jjirl^ nrtiwl from 
Fiji as a rc ilt of Uio cflorls of Sjt GopenJrn 
Nmyan Palhil, who is woriiHg « tfio f/ea I 
Master of the Aryusamnj Gurukula ui tho o 
Island* Ihcro nro at present more tlian fifty 
colonial students studying m difllrcnt iti«ti(u 
tions 

She e colonnl stnlenti aji, Using apart Iw 
and wide in distant placetl liLo llenare* 
AlhliabaJ, Ciwnporo, Brmlabin, Meerut. 
Jubbalpur, Dehra Dan Lahore, Tullunder MaJci* 
and Tmvancore and, therefore, it i« JiflicuU to 
bnng thorn together SliU a good dc il couf 1 bo 
done by regular correspondoiico and oeoasion il 
meeting*. So an ctlort was nia lo m tho la t 
week, of December 1023 at tbo time of the 
uunitccsary of the Gurukula at Btindaban to 
start an m litution for ibeir physical, mtoUcctuol 
and c lui.ational progress Thus came lalo 
Gxisience the Colonial Students’ Asxoaation that 


ha' done somo useful Mirvico to their lau'ie 
llie jei>ort tonkuns a brief account ol the work 
done SjiCLml mention mu^t bo innlo of the 
prognnuno of tour* I iken up by tlio rtiidents 
who M ite.1 Jubbalpur Dclira Dun, Mu .-oonL 
Kolagorli, l^ainital itnJ oUicr iltct* The 'oci'il 
nnd ctlucaUonol \aluo of tlit'o tour* ciiinot bo 
over c«tnnnttd 

Tfitro n ihsquicUsig puraffraph at tlie end of 
Uie report tluit nicntions tho fact that n number 
of colonial stuilcnts iuto left Imjin without 
rim*hiitg tliLir oliication Iho rcaourecs at tho 
di*po*.^ of tho stssocmlion are scry nvcigro and it 
cannot aiPonl to send timely help to its member!< 
in di tress on hccouiit of their liMng scattered 
at gftat distances. Tho stcrclaty Rug^csts the 
oiicntng of A Colomol Suilcnts’ Homo at a 
central place m Indii near siino cilucational 
institution Benares ought to bo the beet place 
for sucli a Home and the authorities of the 
llin 1 1 UniTcrvit) ran do a great service to tho 
cuw of (lit Iter Iiiiia if thev take up Iho 
'UgfeColion an 1 5.110 it a pracUciI *hapo. The 
scnice that (iir loinpitnots in tho colonics can 
rcndti to «* m \>toadc.\stvng tho tncs ago ol 
Lidmn (.nlime nil omC tbu worll will uo in 
valuable an t wo mu I lr> our utmost to keep tin 
connection between India an 1 Greater Indu 
intact It was ilie shortsigliteil pojicv of our 
niKe tors luring tbc mediaeval period that lei to 
the d<.pIorthle negligt.ncti ind consequent Ics of 
our culluril colonics Tlio colonial stulents, who 
come to India for cductUn will bo tho connecting 
link between tUo motbcclanil anl neatly throo 
miUioue of Indians settled abroad and they, 
therefore, do<et\o all Uio bclp and sympathy at 
our hands 




Mafiafma Gandhi Breahs His Fast 

On our return from DeJlii tbis moraiog 
(September 27, 1932), wc read in the mornio" 
papers the joyful news that ^lahatma Gandhi 
has broken his fi^L We pray that he 
niaj be soon restored to hi3 nonnaJ health 
and strengh to carry on )ji 3 bfc work (or 
India and the world 


Mahatma Gandhis Fast 


That Mahatma Gaudhi would fast to death 
i( the Untish Cabinet sought to sepaiatc (lie 
“depressed" Hiodiia from the other Hindus, 
was known to the Ccittah Gorcrucncot for 
weeks, if not mouths, before the latter took 
the Indian people into their contidcncc. Did 
they think Mahatma Gandhi was joktnjr or 
bluOiiig ** Or was it a tnlle to thorn lhat 
it u not n slight matter to the Hindus is 
cNidcut from the way in which it lias con* 
\ uUed the whole o( Umdn socictj Uiroughout 
India 

It was about 11 o’clock at uight that ou 
the 12th beptember last wc were mug up on 
the telephone by the U»ociofc<f IVf»s and 
informed of Me Gandhi’s rcaolvc Tlioj 
wanted to know our opinion M’c replied 
bricllj on the ’phone Perhaps not satisfied 
With it, that news agency sent one of ils 
reproaCutaUres to us witli the whole Gandhi- 
MacDoiiald IIoiic correspondence Haring 
gone through it, we hurriedly wrote out our 
humble opinion — hurriedl', because it was 
midnight auj there was no time to lose ^ext 
day, 13th beptembor, some of the oionnng 
dailies of Calcutta and other places contained 
the followiug paragraphs, along with the 
iiciNs of Mahatiiuiis vow 


IntctiieweJ I? 
dccisiDi) oi Mahal 
^Ir l,aiuansDila 
the rouiD^ <««sio 
Coiiiaruce said 


e t*socwt«l rres* w» 

X tiiiidhl to ta«l to deatn, 
lallcnee Tre-iJeiit «lcrt of 
of Cho rroi JociaJ jJiodo 


rcom the dav tlut ^Iabalma Gandhi took up 
the esase nf Indian freodom an I national solid 
antj inUudiii' solidarity of the ilmd is, ho iiai 
beeu ready literally to lay down hia life for it 
at a raoaicats notice or even irithout notice. 

For people irho hare not stated {heir hla 
and all for this cause as he has done it mu,t 
be very d dicidt to prononnee any opinion on tho 
rery senous resolre irhi^ be has taten ile liw 
never indutircd in bluff \nd he has a irdi of 
steel &o unless the British Government docs 
ohat fie irsnts bu resolre vnfl fend to death. I 
shnnk from the thought of irhat such srlf 
immoUiton ma> lead to 

'Out of ooe thing I am sure ‘'uch martyrdom 


atauds u the vay of bo nhaCerer the IfriUsii 
((Overnmcfit may do. Mahatma t'aiidhia ohNxf 
will be ^iincsi I humbly think that Mabatmoji 
IS neht m bis resolve 


M hen wc read the news of Maliatmaji'a 
rcsoivc lu the morning dailies of tho 
13lh Vplcuiber, along with our liurublo 
opiuioo tVreupon, wc thought wc ought to 
give some of the reason* why we thought 
Mabal(zi.aj< was right. Along with other 
couutr}nicfl of ours wc consider Mr Gandhi’s 
life of Uie greatest value to India and the 
world But its rolue he* lu liu «,cl(-dcilica' 
tioo Like others, we aUo realised tho 
otlrciuc mourufulncsa of Mr Gandhi’s death 
by fa&Uog if it ever came to pa s — uliich 
God forbid It was clear to u«, as to others, 
that, oa bm pa Slug awaj, there would bo no 
other leader of his character aud capacity to 
take bis place But we felt that mere 
lamentations and men appeals to him (o sav c 
bioiself were of little use Me must try to 
uiideratand his \ow, aud must help to bring 
about what he sought to acliicNO by it, so far 
as it lies ui our power too we tried briefly to 
exploui the sigiiUicaucc of Mabatmaji s resoK i. 
Our note, which appeared m some of tlii, 
Indian ihaihes on the 1 1th September is 
printed below 


Tbs touiiaun*! tlecisioa of the Lrii sh Cab ut 
voy «uon«i„l7 Rives the “JtjirRsaca UwJu elcclow 

two volts— ono os meraUrs of the RcnuiU coaiU 
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tueiicy niiJ iinollicr as members ol Bp^»l 
dcprcs‘'CJ class consUtuciuics Ihcy arc thus 
being gucn a special bo called aiiaantORC aftd ihis 
they tan coiiliimc to purchn'O only at the pneo ol 
i,onsidetvng tUem&elscs degraded and <s{ Wug 
i.on»ideral by others as Ue^riJcil and RcjMiraW from 
the other llmdos Ihey caiuiot ha\( this advvi 
ta„o if Ihey do not admit that they ari, and nio 
ret.aidcd as dOpfaded and ecpjralo from the other 
Hindus Ihc toatiiuialion of this state of tliiu],a 
for tiTcnly -vears cAiiiiot but senoudy thwart 
the Ufoits of Hindu rdormers and ot Iho 
JepicBscd chs'-ca tbemsclics to raise (hem in (he 
BOtial scale thus jicrjicluatiug the moA harmful 
social cIcaiagQ among the Hindus uideGnilciy And 
uoliody hnoiia what may happen at the end of 
inenty years Impcuabst cunning may eicn then 
bo able to devise new mclbods ot preventing the 
social fusion of the Hindus Mahatma Gandhi, 
who has literally iiid in spirit ma 1«. himself one 
with the depressed classes has made mimcnse 
cIliUs to dcBlroy the curse of iinlouchahihly 
and lua cSlorls are- tnccViag ’Mth increasing 
success ConsidctinL the communal decision is 
leganJa tho depicssed das cs most htnufid i« spite 
of Us tiansparcnt philanthropic icnccr he his 
rmohed to resist it with his life if tho llniish 
CabiiiGl do not alter their decision Ifo techs a 
iciiicd} by himself sufrciiug unto death not by 
infliclinc any injury on others \s a thorough 
going believer in ahim^n and soul force bo bos 
dehhetatclj rvicctcd tho method of tesotUng to 
physical force with its poisibiUty of hilling the 
opponent as well as hiniseU rhereforo bis resolve 
to fast unto duLh diifcrs from the oMinnry 
method of rebellion in this that wb teas byfusiing 
ho will kill only himself iiiiunng no one else by 
the use of physical force others might be kiUtd 
or injured as wUl as himself \rgutuent not 
bsvin^ proved of any avail ho non seeks a remedy 
through his own siillcriug and sctCMcriGcc 
Mr Uamsay MacDonald like the dever man 
that he IS m his letter to Moliatma (vaiidhi of Sth 
fcciitenibct current inisi itcrprcls Mahalma Ooiidbi e 
attitude as foIIoiiB 

As I wudctstviid your attitude you prupoMS to 
adopt the extreme course of starving youiself (o 
death, not in order to secure that deprtsacd classes 
should Lave joint electorate with other Hindus 
be aiiso that M alrcaly provided nor (o rosiulnin 
ViicminVj cpWiitems wtneh is also jiroviaed lut 
solely to pievcnt depressed classes who admiltcdly 
Biilier from terrible d sabilitics to day fiouv bung 
able to secure a linulod number of representatives 
of their own choosiDC to speak oi tli«r bihAlf m 
legislatures which will have a domiiinling uiflacnto 
over thur fuiute 

bo Mr MacDoaald Umiua to (» o great fncnil of 
the depressed classes-grealer than even Mahatma 
(londlii— and tries to nake out that Abhatma 
(londhi has. as lieir cnemv resolved to blarvo 
himself to death lu order to prevent (hem from 
crUmg the so-calle\ advantage piomiscd 1 o them 
by the Biitish Cabinet 1 Mr ^LcDonald s tlum 
and Ins mismierprctatiott of ftlohatnia Gandhis 
motive and object arc loo absurd to require 
exTOsure. ts AUbalmaji himsrff sav* m hw 
rnly 

1 om sorry however that you put niion the 
tonlcniplated step mlcrnreiation that never 


bebaU of the very class to fiscnfico whoso mlircsts 
adu iniputo to 1110 ft dcsiro to fftst nJjselt to 
. h .Hi I bad hoped that the extremo step itself 
would eHixtiicly prticiit inj such scllish inlcrprcta 
tiou Without arguing I uliirni that for mo 
this iMiUer 18 one of pure religion The mcro 
fact of ‘depressed tlavsca having' double votes 
does not iirotott them or Hindu Bvvciety in 
general from being dianiplcd In the CBtablish* 
inent of arparaVe clcctoiatca at all tot ‘ depressed 
(lasses I sense Iho injection of potspn that D 
( ilcuUt^ to destroy Umduisni and do no good 
ulifttevcr to diprcsscd classes \ou will pli-a»d 
permit mo fo say no mattci how hympathclic! 
you may be, \oi Lamiot tome to a correct octi 
BDo on a matter of such vital and rclmious 
inijiortanca to the jiarlica concerned I should 
not be evtn against over representation of the 
depressed (la-»ses Wiiat I am against vs their 
statutory scjiiritioii cicii in a limitm form fiom 
the IIuhIu fold BO long a* they choose to belong 
to i( Ho you rtali/e that if yonr deci-uon 
Btanda ami the csiiaUintioii comet into being 
you arrest the marrclloin growth of the work ot 
tho Hiadu rtfonuers who havi. dcuicatao 
tbcmsclres to tho uplift of their suppressed 
breihren in ertry walk of life • 

Mr Uanivay MacDomld clvims that fhd 
cmniuunil decision so far as it relate^ to the 
denreasod t,iwis iliudu>i has a philaalhropm 
object May one ask why the benefit of this 
pbdanthronie motive should bo confined to Ihd 
di.pre<vscd' tlkss Hindus ? It u a widely known 
fact that Ihcrc nic numerous Chnsluii and 
Muslim Indians who alno aro depressed Mhv 
do they not gi.1 the advantige of Uritish 
Iiniw.na 3 isl phvlanihtopy 

UntisUcis lit genet vl caunot luidccstanil ot 
appreciate Mr G ludhi’a \ow loi they 
uiidcrst ind blooilly icbtlUon, which is not 
Jfr Gaiidlii's \\a) licsidcs^ it is not icason* 
able to expect tlu-m to npjuccKifo \ method 
which may prove more tllicicioua than aimed 
icbcllion uul may bailie all their ingenuity 
aivd power to crush 

lUcro his uot yet been any pioof that the 
bclf imposed suffci mgs and sacrifice of Mi 
G vtidlit and his followers Ime produced oi 
may piodiicu aii^ moral ellcct on Ihiglishmca 
Ml genciaJ ihey call it “coercion’ Oocicion 
indeed' Piuycisaiid petitions have faded 
llepiGscutations^ aigumcnts and protests Into 
bccu of no avail Vrmed rebellion was not 
cUoacu by somo on principle, and otiicra consi- 
dered it iinpiacUgablo md unwise undci 
picsent ciiciiiiist uices So tlicio icmained 
tlie iiioi il foico of self inllictcd siifltnng ami 
saciificc. In the ivcrage Ihiglislunnn’s 
dictionary it may ho synonymous with physical 
compulsion — soul foice is too subtle foi him 
liutitiswith joy that one iccognucs that 
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Mahatma Gandhi’d eclf (Icihcatiou hxt mo\o) 
the \ajt millions o{ hu co religionists, as al<o 
ethers abroad wlio arc unafTcctwl bj the 
aims of impcnih'm and race imdc Cn- 
t(iacbabilit> is doomed llntiah impcnatism 
aad lU senile tools among Indians cannot 
long Vccji it alt\ e 


Vr ■Si/Ariiu^tjfdy Appainftd 

Hageswati Professor 

In our 1 a»t two iiincs we lia\e shown 
should l>c the qiuhficattons of (ho 
bigcswari I’rofcsior tl Indian line Vrts, 
according to the Calcutta l’ni\cr«iti Caten 
«W and the report of the Umicrait) Orgam 
«Uon CommitUc Wo Ini o al'O diown that 
Mr ‘'hahed buhr-iwardi, nephew of ihc 
present Vicc*f Uanccilor, does not pos»c^s 
thoM} ■lualificatioii'i, and tliat -,01110 of the 
other t mdidatcs, parlicntarlj Mr Uatnapra-uid 
Chanda, do eo lint, as iras anticipated, Mr 
‘'uhraward' li-vsbcfu apiKuntrd to the chair 
Vnd as a tribute to the independence of the 
Hnator^, Mr Suhriwardi anticipated (he 
deasioii of ilic Senate and sailed to I uropc 
on study lease more than a fortnight before 
the day on which it met to appoint hioi ' 

In th« t rcucnt note we shall notice a feu 
o[ the so-called aigunicnta and other points 
to be found in the proceedings of the ^nate 
tneetiiigas rojwrteel in the Calcutta lodian 
dailies 


tir C N I aman in tnovins (or tbc •di>p(K>u 
t>/ 1 ^ roojnmcjjJslitui* of Ihc '•>nJ<-*ii i,j <1 

a RtoeeinB Inbiile to Mr *• brawsidy lie ••il 
ibsl he sr-vd ] ri-vcnt at ibc Icrtures oki b Mr 
''uhrawsfdy sate in iJie I outrsily *nJ be *«>• 
'<TT mu<h impns-»eO by iho cslraonlinary lUaliij 

<{ lus Iccluixa-tbc bcaulifiil U<-tion iuxJl-t 

Man (ins ot tbo stid bid ti;rxi*tioo of 

the rdalion o( sit on Ihc one JiaoJ aod lu<U>ciral 
an 1 cull itol ftdpcctii o( the aubjcit on luc i Incr 
I coctedins r-ir t cnlata said Ibaf 3Xr fc diniwaidy 
WJ a . encral anroutionof ibo art u a ubolc 
anit.uitln-kr)»J5f-lbc hstojT if Ibc pnent 

ot art in K>iroi>c aiil tsia aid llut be «•» »» 
»isrt on Mii»linan art 

In this Bpccnl pleading of I’col Hainan s 
cannot discos cr ai y proof of ^fr Suhn 
wardy’s knowledge of Jul/aii line -Aria. 
Moreover, he cleverly omits to say wliat 
sibject the “lectures” were about' Jthad 
bothing to do with Indian t mo \rts ‘Beau 
’^ul diction,” ek , may be addition il oma* 


mental ipialiticaliuiis il (/<> <> mhal pt ili~ 
/irvifioiis exist But til the cl iborale «l.ittmrnk 
of Mr Siihniwardv’a ijiialilitaluiis made by 
hinisctf — vyherem lie does not err on the sido 
of motlcsty — there is no proof of his special 
Knowledge of Musalunn or Cliri-tian or any 
other irl, niid, least of all, of hi hnn art Oin 
woidd not appoi it a man professor of history 
orplivsicsor istronomv simply IxcausC ho 
evil i,iy 111 beantiful language, “oh, liow 
graiid,hovv nici,how fmi ’ riicchur of Indian 
line Vrts roipnres lianl sindv of t< chiiieal, 
bistoncal and philo-mpliica) inattei^ A 
‘gnieral appreciation <f art mi li is even 
l‘rof ILiman mav be chantahly assumed 
to po sess would not (pialify one for the 
rroks-joiship of Induin 1 me Vrt* Professor 
lUinan |>osscs'es the gift of (he gal>, and so 
within the spaci of a ►etoiid lie dwelt glibly 
on ^Ir ‘'iihninardi H knonJodgi ifthoartoi 
I i«ro|n ind \su {nIii'U M; Siiltinn » Ij 
liiiiylf A«t« nit ilniiiiil m Ins slate- 
mint’) Prof Raman his overshot the 
mark He lias discovered a prodigy 
who knows all about the lin>tory of 
(he dcvelonmciit of art in I uropc and ksia,’ 

I ‘III 11 India of cxirse' I,ct 111 take Vsia 
alone M here is the proof that Mr 
Suhraw irdy (t r for tliat mailer, Prof Raman) 
knows (he history of the art of Japan, Chiua, 
Jvva, Bill, ( anibodii \imam, Sum, Biinna, 
Tibet, Persia, sV^syiu, etc* Me Jo not 
include India iii tho libt, because Lo who does 
not know anything about Indian 1 me Vets 
must be presumed to know the art of cv cry 
other country in the world Prof ILtman 
says tint Mr Sulu iwardy is an expert on 
Vfusatinaii urt. Mhcrc is the proof ■* If is 
ho published even u brief pjper on tho 
subject ■* 

ltuccudig&r( \ l,anaii »si I il «a, cnlirtly 
*100,1, lo a in»c that IiiUart tim Uls me.anC 
o ily an luit Hin ] I \rl— lUcy mm man ticry 
kiou Olio ban \rt When n iioitor cosies lo 
IhtfUti aUiljr fnJian tr£ he tloL-s i ot only 
*i »l Isialh Inlwn tvm[ 1 is fine Qs ihi-v 11 
ibcmsdica ire b I ihLV also iisit Ibo n v.niiicei I 
cnoa (iQinls of 3 Jii«Iiin art in iJvthi Vera, 

> Uep ir kri 

It w a pity Prof R iman indulged in ines* 
hvontUll Vccoi-dmg lo the Cilcndar iiid 
tho Report of the University Oig mi/aliem 
Commiltcc the Bagoswari l’rofe»sor is to tcacli 
“oncioit arehitcclurc’ But tho monuments 
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Di Rim-xH refers to ire not indent but 
jncdiCN il But winiug tlmt point, tho 
piofessor rsill, wo hope, idmit tiiat South 
Indun temples n»c daO to be studied Ulicro 
js no proof tint Mr Suhnwiul) hisMudicd 
either medicvil Muslim irchitccluro m India 
or iiiciciit Hindu and Buddhist and other 
nrchitocluro either And irchilCLturo docs 
not cover tho whole lield of Indnn 1 mo ArU 
Ihcrc 13 lu'Hin leonognpUj Whit does 
Mr buhnwirdj know ibout it? llicro 
would be no refuge, in the case of Iconogiipli> 
in the (unsupported) issumption tint, as a 
JIushm Jlr Snhriwird) must axioniaticalb 
know Mu«lim Iconography for unfortiinilely 
there IS no Muslim Iconognphy ' \tid llicn 
there ire tho Mnous schools of Indim punt- 
ing M'lnt docs Mr buhraward> know ibout 
thc«e ’> 

Iso wonder, 

fill lUmaprosad 'MeoklK.rioe »pcaktnj; next sanJ, 
(bat bo had ('ono through tbo applicntiona ot 
Ibo dilTtrcnt candidates iTbicti ncro ilaecd \>cforo 
tbo bcloctioa ConimiUca ]Io found tbit llicro 
were appItciUons \rluch had boon su) jiorlcd b; 
Dr Vbanindrinatb Tagorv one of (ho members 
of tho bolection ComauUeo. bo far as Mr 
buhrwTirdy was conccrncil there was no ccmrictto 
attached to his appUcalion before tho Co umittcc. 
\s roffacds filr suhrawardy a abiUlj to occup) 
the chair of Indian bine \rts MooLhcrico 
thought that b r C V Uiman was ruher npolo 
LCtie in hta sutement in placing tho rccommcnda 
tioiii of the Khaira lioird before the Senate 
Mr Mookherjoe thought that (be Kbaira Hoard 
had not i laced deiailcl infor nation Icfnrothc 
benate in tho mailer which had )ustirii.d them 
m ruakuig this appointment 
It wis contended on behalf of the parly 
which supported Mr Snhrawirdy’s candidature 
th it all the information possessed by tbo 
Khairi Board had been placed before tlio 
Senate But this contention wis practically 
proved to be filse by Mr Syima Prasid 
Mookerjee, one of tbit party, proceeding to 
pHcc before tlie Senate tho letter wiittcn by 
Mr Suhnwardy m connection with his pJin 
to visit Europe Thereupon Mr Justice 
Manmathauath Mukherjee siid “It is too 
late to place this letter before us ' Mr S P 
Mukherjee replied, “I agree these papers 
ought to hive been circulated 1’ 


Mr S. N Mall fc said that he knew M 
'=iuliranardy personally for the fast ferjeae 
lie was a man of high culture and was certain! 
1 gentleman Uo met some of hie tutors i 
1 rvneo and other countries who spoke very hirfu 
of his attainments / 


‘Atluniiicnts" m wlnt subject, plciso 
Not in Indian 1 mo Arts ' la ever} ‘‘gentle- 
mm” fit to teicli tvciv sabjccton oirth •* 
Audit isi criterion of gtntlcin lulmcas not 
to mike unfomultd slitcmcnts regirdmg one’s 
(jititificitiona 

Mr I’ramalha lUncrji said tint tho ipi«iiit 
nient mcAiit no Alilitieiial financial burden for (be 
Inivcnti) \« regards the iiRril of the aj I’on'* 
meat it was ihc b»t jionsiblo iiiilcr Iho circiim 
alanrcs Of other most cltsiLlc candidates one 
had reached the age limit nnd tho other was not 
1 re| orod to devote hw whole lime. Jlr “'uhravranli 
tiosacKac I wide genirnl culture and hid thorough 
L.tiowicdgc ot ccncnl art aiil filr Jfavcll or 
Mr Icrey lirown who aficrwanU liecame 
authorities on IiiJiao art had no lusher qualification 
thin thit at the time they were first nj jiomtcil 

Mr Bancrji, like Dr lliinan, tnatlo vigue 
isscrlious rclitmg to Mr Suhriv7ardy'iJ 
merit, misupportid b} mv proof or ccrtilicatc 
llicir jpM ire qmto worthle-a Mr 

Bamipnsid Chanda h ts not rciched tho igo 
limit hid down b} tho Umvcrsitv, which is liO, 
md which hid been ctcocdcd bv Dr 
Itibmdranath Tagore before hij appointment 
md by Sir P C Ko} before his repcited rc- 
ippointmcnts Tlicro wero other cindidatcs 
besides tho two mentioned who wero belter 
qualified th in Mr SuUraward} 

Mr Bincrji Ins introduced i bnnd new 
liniment III hia opinion, a min who mav 
jiossibly become in luthority on i subject in 
future ought to bo appointed to a professor- 
ship m tint cxpcctition, and should bo 
preferred to one who is already in luthonty ' 

Dr T V Maitra askoil for information on 
the point as to whether filr Siihrawardy had 
lm.n appoi ited Nuam Profesor in the Viswa 
/Mbinifr 

Tho Vice-Chancellor Our mfor nation is that 
he was 

But Bcvernl d ij s before the Vice 
Clniiccllor give this reply it had boen shown 
by the publication of Principal Vidhusckhir 
Sastn’a kitet on the subject that Mr Snhra 
wirdy was mier ippointed Nuam Piofessor 
or to any other professorship m the Viswi- 
bharati. ilr Suhravvirdy’s stitcnicnt that lie 
had been appointed Nizam Professor was false 
and on that moral ground alone lie ought to 
have been declared disqualified fiVc do not 
•wish to say anything moie on this sordid 
business 



The Corporadon and the Burning 
Ghats o/ Calcuffa 

‘'pending most of mj life outside Calcutta, 
and returning to «ettle down there in ia\ old 
age, I had time to look around me and see 
something of the work done by our civic 
fathers in recent j cars Broad aicnues, more 
impo lug buildings in Indian quarters, the 
capaosion of the city with all its samtan 
and other amenities into the suburbs, opening 
of municipal parks, marketa, schools and 
norkshop'?, signs of horticultural and archi 
tectural decoration in public thoroughfares 
and biiildiDg«, oi^aaization of bus service 
and extension of tram semco, renaming of 
important roads and parks after the great 
men of modern Bengal, inscnbing street 
names in Bengali characters are some of the 
most noticeable features Almost all the 
streets and Uncs have been tar macadamized 
The CilcutU Improvement Trust has done 
aud is still doing a good deal in oi>cmi>g up 
the congested as well as the neglected 
portions of the cUv Perhaps the longest 
and certainly one of the most important of 
the main tlioroughfarc*, tho Circular Road 
which skirts eastern Calcutta, bowcaer, 
lemavns ns uosightl) as eser, lU eastern 
footpath, broad as it is being enUreli given 
up to the accumulation of dut aoa refuse 
aud the ii«c of cattle and the dumping of 
iQuaictpal drainage material and all sorts of 
rubbish and debns. On tho whole, bowerer, 
one feels that the Indian section of the town 
Is rcceiiing some attention, though tho 
opening of many more mumcipal markets 
up and down the city is ncccss-arv to meet 
the rc'iuircRients of the citucns The 
surroundings of Kalis temple at Kaligbal, 
aud tho adjoiniug buruiog-ghats, lisaobccn 
con iderahly improved But haaiog been 
under the mournful necessity of yisiUngs 
Kashi Mitras Ghat in the northern quarter 
of tho town, I was struck by the cMdonce 
of gross neglect on the part of the Municipal 
auUiontics in Icsiiingit practically as it was 
in the da) 3 prior to the Indianuation of the 
Corporation J^umbers of Hindu ladies and 
gentlemen live within the municipal area u» 
houses equipped With all the comfort and 
couicDience, sanitary and otherwise, BiaC 


modcro eicilization can suppli It is not 
mere idle curiosity to pioject ones imagi- 
QitiOQ into the future and think of tiio s id 
plight of tho c members of their fimila who 
will h ive to take them on their last long 
yonrucy to the buuiing ghats of northern 
Calcutta The arrangements there aic of 
the most «ordid and pnmiUsc JoscnptiOu 
One has to wade knee-deep in mud in order 
to take the punheatorj bath in tho Ganges 
unless he chooses to u»e the slippery and 
dilapidated flight of steps where all sorts 
of thing-, are afoot thoic is no decent or 
adequate arrangement for retirement or rest 
or for changing one s clothes M e Indians 
arc, I admit, largely responsible for the 
iigliuc 3 aud untidiness apparent even where 
around the place bit the Corporation may 
set apart locations for the performance of 
the «everal duties connected with the funeral 
cnlai^e beautify and enclose tho place, and 
«cc to the comforts of thosC who hate to 
ittend to the cremation, and it can recoup 
Itself if ncicssary, b\ IciMiig a small toll 
from tho e who haae occisiou ti m it tho 
place To a s'-iisitiic man or woman — and 
during mourning caervonc has ins scu«ibilitics 
LcenK arou ed — the total absence of pm aoy 
such as one meets with in the midst of tho 
catgo-boaU, railway trucks, and a miscclla 
neon-, crowd of coolies carrying coal, 
(inibcr and other merchandise, without anv 
rctinog room to epeak of for the u e and 
accommodation of tho mourner*, is a poignant 
experience I coul3 not help contrasting 
the total want of organization obtaining 
then) with the beautifully kept ruropoan 
bunal grounds not only of Calcutta but also 
of the \iDfu sil town* The djiferenco could 
not all be due to our comparatnc poverty 
For the nch Hindu ratepayers of CalcutLi 
could certainly bring about the much needed 
improvements if only they had a mind to, 
aud knew bow The wealthy and philan- 
throphkc Marwan community has, no doubt, 
done a great deal in these matters But 
however materialistic the nch and luxurious 
among the educated Hindus may be, ‘after 
me the deluge' cannot be their attitude, for 
they cannot ignore the other members of 
their family who are likely to survive them 
and mourn their los*. The fact la that 
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tlioiigh fnmily bciciNcmeiits do tnKe place 
among the iicli and poor alike, ^vc ire too 
inertia ridden to take the initi iti\ o in the 
matter o£ cllcctnig improvement in onr 
cremation grounds, ho\\o\cr much we may 
desire them We ha\o icceptcd Europe m 
improaemciits in onr houses in so far as llic\ 
haicbcen brought to onr doors by European 
maunfictmcis and thoir Indian purvejois 
and if an^ European firm were to take upon 
itself to set up ] 1 ices of cremation for 
Hindus onsoinenhat inoilcTn and up to date 
lines wo would, 1 am sure, unhcsitatii)gl> 
uail onraclvrs of them lint the Euiopcan, 
a» a rule has no need for creinalonnins, 
and nhcrcNcr one ib rcfiuiicd, the\ setup 
an ugly machine — the ineiucntor— wlucu 
sei\c8 then purpose much more cflicienU> 

So long as the Corporation of CalcutU, with 
all the icsouroca at its disposal does not, as 
rcprcsontuig the ratepaj ers the majority of 
whom are Ilindu'^ turn its attention in this 
direction, the old '■diintnn methods will go 
hand in bind Mitli the snmtnn religion, 
iirospcctivo of the needs of a cioivdod 
niodorn city like Cilcutto where waste of 
energy and unnecessary haidship in coniicc 
tion with the disposal of our earthly rcnuins 
IS out of place and the refinement of civic 
life icipuics that oiu last icstuig place vhould 
not be made repellent and ugly foi tlioso 
who are left to mourn us 

P«n ITU i s 

Indian Texftle Industry ami 
National Efficiency 

W V>mi tepotVed ni fnw. 

of Viigust 9th that “lu order to increase 
pioductioa the owners of a group of Delhi 
doth mills arc giMiigfiec lliglits in ilio local 
fljiiig club’s arcoplanes to the Indian 
opcritucs who produce the most cloth in a 
given time ” 

I fficicncj of operatn os in cloth nulls 
cau not be increased by “free flight?’^ Ihcrc 
18 somcthiug fnnilomentally wrong about 
those who are in coatiol of Indian textile 
imlustrj India produces raw materials, 
India lias cheap labour and the market 
rhero is also a tarilf which favours Indian 
tcUilc industr), yet Indian mills fail to 


compete with lapancse or Butish products 
I\o Ime noticed that Indiuii mill owners 
aio a^kuig for a fuithci special disenininatory 
tanir against cheap Jap inesc goods 

Indian milEowners m the past aid even 
now make plenty of profit But they iro 
as usual selfish enough not to think about 
adopting such measures vs vvillicdij benefit 
the woikcin and increase their ciricicncv 
Croics of rupees have been invested in the 
cotton industry by hiclians and lhc>>o 
iHcrchant piiHCCs livo royally, but with raio 
evccptions, they have not done anything to 
incicasp the eflicicncy of Indian experts in 
cotton iiidiistrv To bo cuvet there is not 
one institution in India wheie scientific and 
higher knowledge about tcstilt industry i3 
inipart<d If the Itidnii cotton null owncis 
decide to spend one huiidrciUh part of their 
profit for spiralling tcicntific knowledge 
among the most dcsciving hcliolars and foi 
pstablishing chairs of "textile technology" 
in connection with cvisting Indian ciiguicci- 
ing colleges ’'»d to give oppoituiiity foi 
better education among the ciuldrcii of 
workers and operatives ind piovido better 
living quailcis for tlicm, then there will bo 
permanent eh ingcs loading to incrcabod 
cflicicncy in Indian tcvtile iiulustiv Will 
the Indian mill owners adopt a coustructivc 
policy and thus benefit the nation lawtllas 
themselves ^ 

1 D 

Educational Progress in Afghanistan 
f/ie Ifnmhcsfci Ouanhan of August ')th 
pubhslics the following interesting news item 
The King of Vffehamstin NaJir ''h'lh is 
rnnjKg forvpaul hia rroijTiSi'nD policy m ibo 
country tj decreeing the establishment of a 
'Votioual Af(,bnn University in the new City 
ol Uucliaaun three m lea from Kabul Iho 
capital 

Ge Ur learns that the King plans to ili«j atrh 
to luropo ai\ educRtioial miss, on which will 
pay a^ial ftllenlion to education in Lowland 
and Itanco in order (o obtain i rofessors and 
f* the general linca of the curriculum 
■\Vitiiout educational progress i nation 
cannot hold ita own m world competition 
Afghanistan in population is far smaller than 
Bengal , and yet Afghauistan is free and 
independent Afghan indcpendenco will 
cease to exist, if the liberty living people of 
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tkli couiltry do not lucreisG their nationil 
cfficieuoy throjgh scieatitio ediicoitou , and 
thi3 fact IS full) understood b) King Xadir 
biiah Afghan National Unirersitj will 
serro as a Jiourcc of national power We wisli 
King Nadir Shah and hia people succcaS XQ 
this far sighted and worthy endeavour I^l us 
hope this prograuiaic of educational progress 
of Afghanistan will be a source of iR'piratioa 
to Induau patriots and educators who wdl 
cancentrate their cifoits to piomotc nation it 
education It la high time for Indians to 
adopt elTectivc mca«urca to raise national 
oBicicncj through progrca^ivc education 

r D 


Possiblify of Russo-Japanese 
Economic Co-operaUon 

riicro IS c^cry reason to behove that the 
outcome of the Ottawa Coofereuce will be 
injurious to Hu-aia as well os Japan Tfiia 
ma\ lead to SoMCt IlusaLan and Japancsi 
conimttcul co-opcration which inai be 
mutually beneficuil 

Tho Tiiiiea (London) of ^uguat 13, 1932 
publishes the following news item which 
indicates that the bovict Itussiau aulhontiia 
arc seeking Japanese co-operation 

ToVj-o, Vn^i, 23 

>Ir k> |ito ilsUuVsla, a former pd^ulcnt ot the 
KanamU DjiLjsn] hai ]«U for haka on ihc 
mulalion of Ibe Miict octonsibly loczuniueibc 
})ro,.to4 made nnJi.r the llre-krar Plan 
Icxording 10 ibe Tcrnaciilar nenspApeo Itc pro- 
pmes On his retuni lo cataUiah a I ussoJapsoc*. 
oil compaDy to import oil from Puesuc 
Japauc!<e importers rcgsnl big tmI as one of 
deniCiiutr*lioa and inspoctioa ratber ibao n prcU 
iniiiarr to any arran„i.iuuit for larsc loinorls Mr 
MaUalaia is noir connected nith an od compaar 
I uC Its resources arc limited Jap&noo imporlus 
do not cip-'vt any ercat cbau;;e la ibo dirmiioa 
of Japan s auppliw but it mii,t be prcsumol Ibat 
lb(.sjiTicta mviUiiOD naa issued «ub a new to 
nleruK tbc trade novr eujoyed by Itntisb 
American, and llulcb loropinics 


Indo-Irish Co operation 
Againsf Bnfam ? 

r/ir Chau to liihiiiu; (Pans) of Vug 13th 
pubh-hes Uie following interesting dcaptach 
Tribune I’reas £^ctnu: 

Loudon lue IJ,— Vitalbbw TaUt, tonntf 
speaker of tbc Indi-ia Le^islalJro Assembly and 


Tndiao Congrus leader who la shortlj Icaiuig 
Lwdoa on ao cxIenJed tour of ih" Unit^ ‘states 
lo-iUy sent the folloirm.' telegram to ibo Irish 
Coartmtion of Vmenca, which is meeting tomorrow 
in New \ork 

In tbs name of the mitln ns of ladu I send 
gFeetio~s lo tJie Indj Conicn ion of tmenca in/h 
a prayer and m the bop'* that sorrowing and 
opproissd India and Ireland may jet anm together 
la the bonds of sisterly co-op-ration and orcr ihrow 
ujfoydetdy *ad pcr/njnently the Joiuinion of Or&it 
Itntain in our lands. 

Toaard this objCLUvi, ih-» Irish patriots m 
\menca. with the g-'oume Vmencin loicrs of 
bamao bhertr can usot gwatly by the iniii/ara 
tton of an all Vraericiii campaign for rigorously 
ItoycotUng all British goods and I’ritish concerns 
despite Gorcmroental trcaucs either it tlltawa 
or at Liudon ( rcctings 
The idea of luJo Irish co operatton 
agninst IJntun is not a new one Va cnrly as 
1U07 »ome Indian n ittonnlists csLibhshod 
cIo»c relation- with Irish patriots During the 
World Wti Irish Kejiublieans and tho-o 
litduins who believed iii Indian independence 
co-opciatcd in vanons However, tho 

most signilicao fact is that m lul'l as well as 
lu 1920 President Dc Valera lu his various 
speeches in tho United Ntatca — special!) m 
conncctiou witJ) a iltJincr gucii to hio] bj 
bneiids of hrccdoru for India iti 1‘JlO m 
New "Vork City — adiocitcd lodo Irish oo- 
openfioo against Bntisli Iniponalisiii Jlclund 
the polic) of Indo-Insh co-opentioii lies tho 
fundauicutd fact that both India md Iiclaitd 
hivegricraocts ngaiiiat Ilntiia and it isfi 
their interest that they sliould co opente 
r D 


SoPtef Russian Statesmen Seeking 
il Fr<uico-/2«J5irTn Pact 


Soviet llussia hns already si '■iieJ a 
neutrality pact with Poland which i* an all^ 
of 1 raoce The foJJowtng Bucharest despatch 
of Vugust 17 indicates the pos-ibilitj of a 
Uusso-Roumauiios noufnhty pact 

Bmfurest Vug Ii— Vadja VoicioJ I'resdeit 
of the Imumanian COuiu.il of Ministers lu rei lyin - 
to a qupsliou 111 the l-iumanun 1 arliamcnt lodn” 
slated Itiat Itoumariia uns wady to w -n a us^t 
Of BW. aggression with Sorter Jju.sia, "llLtioSKi, 
^rding to recent il^aral ousof Slims, n m,d 
IiUmov the Kellogg Pact has obligatory fori 
luiauaniA. bo said, held that there is no disinnu 
in spjDg a part wilb Jlu^a as the. ,s ‘ onii 
aootlKr aspect of tbe same idea. ‘ ^ 

Rouniaiin and Poland aro dependent 
upOB Ircnch militaiy, poUtuaJ as wcli as. 
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finiULiil support Tliciefoie it is quite con- 
cei\able that ricuch statesmen arc not 
opposed to neutrality pacts between Soviet 
llussia and Poland as avell as Roumama 

On the other hand, Soviet Russian stitcs 
men are also convanced that with the changed 
situation in world politics it is desirable that 
h ranee and Russia should come to an under- 
standing The following despatch throws 
some interesting light on the possible develop 
iQcnts lu 1 ratico Russian iclatiou 

Kaunas ^ng 17— The ‘^vnaTV.om— the Umon 
Couiic 1 of the People s Commissanea — discussed 
today the prospects of resuming Dcgotiaiions viilh 
the VIC T of S!i,ning a 1 ranco Hussiao pact of 
1 on ag„rc68ion 

The opinion prevails hero that the Ilerriot 
Ooiornineut mil adopt a more icasonahlc attitude 
to the debt problem if the Soviet Oovernment 
compensates hrance in the form of political 
advantages or ccoiiomio benefit 
Pointing to tho importance of the Russian oil 
contract with 1 ranee the Coiimusar of linance 
declared that this transaction vindicated the 
Soviet attitude to lard the \ni.lo ^on naphtha 
hegemony In referring to the Ottawa ConCereoce 
Krestiosky^ Assistant People 8 Commissar suggest 
cd that It was only i roper for other countries 
to follow the cxampli. of Orcat Itnlain and 
establish cloacr and moie Amicable rclaions It 
MIS Ihertfore inrunibeiu ou the Soviet Uiiioii to 
aihicro a 1 raiico lliisauiu rappro^cmeut 
A 1 ranco Russian rapprochement wiU 
strcugtlicu the position ot Soviet Russia lu 
Euiope and Vaia and it wdl create t new 
ssitunUon 111 iiiglo 1 leiich as well as 1 ranco 
Gciman nlatioiis 

/'VcHt;o-I?«ss»a/i Hconomic UnJer-’ 
sfandtng 

ihe ftiiic (London) of August 10 publishes 
the following interesting news item 


question of the Tsarist debts to 1 raned, 
which have been virtually repudiated by the 
Soviet Russian Government, there are indica 
tions of a Tianco Russian rapprochement, 
rills 18 due to the fact that French economic 
and political position is the strongest lu the 
continent of Europe Furthermore Soviet 
Russia Is rather vinccrtam about German 
policy of the future It is a fact that a 
Franco Russian economic rapprochement will 
have ita reaction international politics, 
especially on Rusao-Polish and Ru»so- 
Roumaiuan lelations In the past Franco- 
Russiin financial co operation served as a 
forciuQiicr of a Franco Russian alliance 
What will be the rcllcx of a Franco-Russtan 
economic or political understanding in Anglo- 
Russtau relations ’ 

r D 

Sovtef Russian Sfafe Capitalism Seeks 
Foreign Financial Support 

For aiccUng Soviet Russia’s mdustrul 
and commercial needs, the Soviet Russian 
Government arranges for securing foreign 
credit Soviet Russian Government lias 
borrowed moncj from foreign banks paying 
high rate of* interest. It has boon reported 
that the Soviet authorities are negotiating for 
loins fiom Aintrican b inkers, by oHeimg 
Uic high rate of mterest of ten per cent 

It is now reported that Russian Gov cm- 
meat bonds arc sold to forcigncis A United 
Frtss despatch from Moscow dated AugU'st 
13, 1932 quoted below gives the details of 
such tiausactiona 


Ihe 1 ronch IVlrofiiia SuciUy HDUoniirrs that 
M Miihad Ostrovsky nianai.er of the 1 usiHaii 
Naphlba 1 roJucU ‘sK.irty and SI Lion Wci»,^w 
manager of the 1 ctrofiaa Compaoy toklaT a gnej 
a contToct tu LOanccUou woh a aynaicoOs n* 

] rciciitu c tuno iiideptrdcnt breach |>elToli.uin 
ntincry compaUK^s by the ten is of whiUi lh« 

1 iiKfeian ro iii a y will hold the sole nijit of 
siipiUinK Jlussiat crude oil and iKtrol lo tho 
Ir 1 hcou iMiuiva diinni, the years t&KVl inclbaiie 
Iho contract iniolvea the bupily of SWtiOO teas 
of crude oil ai I an i u><}>ccifieJ amount of petrol 
]>cr unnuin llic ] irties iiuJertako not to ccdi. 
uiiy of Iho atlvaiUai'rs co i prised m (be controcia 
to Ibird larli-s wiiboul the uiulual c0UM.nt of 
the I rinci|HiU 

In i>pite of iho osislmg unfriendly attitude 
of 1 ranco igaiiist Soviet Russia on the 


The Itubaian bonds now bt,iiig sold to fore t. lers 
form part of tbo issue which was market^ hero 
uilcmoU} fins is the loan of I'XX) million 
roubles entiiled lourth uincliisivo year of lha 
I latilctku. It IS issued as a ijortion of the 
curreot years investments of industry »KricuUiirc 
and other phases of tbo 1 latiletka. It must bo 
cmidiasircd dial the soviet authonUca are i ot 
floating a loan abroad, but arc mealy ciiablinj, 
fbreii,ii4rs to i ircha-e bonds which were floatea 
internally here. 

Tbo Stall} IJat k 8 rei^ular banlciug correapo iJciits 
are thus not scllin„ llio bonds on Uhalf of the 
fcoviel Union They arc simply acliUK as acciils 
to transfer funds for \mericaas who wcih to 
I aahaso directly from the state 1 ank The 
Mluu tronBaction thus lakes place in Moscow 
tbnatin^ any j osmIjIo technical objection to the 
Hale ot NiviU bondi in the United -Utca the 
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'*utc Bwks ri.^uUr cocrv.9p3iidcDti arj tha C!um 
\iUonil Bint, iha SlinutacturcM Trust 
tha 1 auV of \menca la San 1 ranciaccs antt tne 
tmilgamatcJ Binfc of Nt«- kocL 

Thui^ the fjnaucial CTprrta nilwsiug IbiaL 
it wiac to borrovf money from foreigners to 
develop national industries Soviet Russia « 
seeking foreign capital as loans in order to 
strengthen its finmciil and luduatrial position 
InntiQg and using foreign c.tpital is oot a 
crime, as many think but it is not desirable 
to allow foreign capitalists to control national 
iDilustncs. 

T D 

IfAo IS a litnJu ? 

Tiio term Hindu has a varied Usage 
In the United States of America, a» well as 
lab ranee and sev cral other countries, Hmdu 
meins a national of India. Therefore, in 
these lands, Indian Chriatians, Rarsis, 
Muhammadans, etc., arc also called Hindus 

The definition that the Hiodn Maha^abha 
has laid down for a Hiodu is not riuite s« 
broad as the above aor<\uito so narrow as 
that prescribed the more orthodox 

followers of the I DhaniM 

\ccordiDg to tho vievr of the ^fahasabha, 
whoever follows an) one of tho man) 
religions onginadog lu India is a Hindu 
As such, the oldest indigenous tribes of 
India, 1 1 , the bantaU, Kols, Dhds etc , and 
tho Jams the Buddhists, the Sikba, the 
Brahmo , thi. Arja-Samajists and aft other 
beltevcm in similar Indian boni religions 
aro Hindus. But tho c who do not accept 
tins view and abide bv the hitherto jioputarlv 
accepted meaning of the term Hindu, will 
imd It difheult to explain dearly what they 
understaud by a Hindu, even thougta tliey 
could dcii) Hinduism to tlic pro- Vryan^, 
tho Jams, Sikhs, Buddhuts Brohmos, 
Vtja-Saniajists, etc. \\ ho is a Hindu 

Hus problem was once tackled several 
■jaiara'oadjv'ny “chiii^ “iuis ojjuubji* afia.’r.ngv 
number of representative peroons from 
lonous parts of India. ThcaC were publi'hed 
la tnglish m book fonu from Vllahabad 
tiad might sliU bo available at thi, fetht 
oftico there 

U1 tho different provincul Umdu babhas 
; all over India aro adiliatcd to the VU Inilu 
\ Umdu Mahasabha. hor this reason tho 


members of tho provincial Hindu Sablia^ — 
and they coQatitutc the largest organized 
Umdu opinion in India — have accepted tho 
Alahosabha’s definition of a Hindu Some, no 
doabt, say that tins description of a Hindu 
a not religious nor social but is purely 
political Be that as it may, we do not think 
rt nccc»»aTy to cvalnato this criticism nor 
point out how tliD followers of the ditrcrent 
religions, brought under the single name of 
Hindu by tho VII India Hindu MahasabLa 
agree fundamentally in their faith, philosophy, 
social svatcni, tradition and culture Lvea 
if one hod to agree tint the tJo&mttoii oltlio 
Hindu hlahasabha has nothing bc}ond a 
political siguidcancc, would that mean loss 
of greatness or honour to the “Hindus” " 
Diplomacy and statecraft may have dimmed 
the reputation of politics but the basic 
naturo of politics is neither low nor dta 
honouiable Id it is expressed the same 
spirit of universal humanity and its urge 
for self improvement as we find in the 
• volution of religion Just as depraved 
schools of Uiought have not lowered thought 
in the eye of humanit) ju»t os paeudo' 
religious practices have not blcuishod tho 
punty of tcIigioD, so has diplouatio 
ciinotog and sham failed to bring di«graca to 
politics for ID polities wo find tho csscnco 
and spirit of corporato human e.vi3tcnce 

Tho meaning of a Hindu as given and 
accepted by tho Hindu ilahasabha has a 
opecuJ importance from the standpoint of 
Indian nationalism Hindus have a special 
and deeper lo)atty to Indio. Wo all know 
that of tho permanent luhabitanU of India, 
the non Hindus draw sustenance from tho 
soil and atmpspberc of India and dwell 
m houses standing on her soil The 
Ifindua also do Sie same. But thosc 
who arc gcnuioc Hindus have an extra 
^uaiiiicatioii. They not only obtain 
'uuurtJuuftnfk anil* ■hiOltHi- 'rui ‘iiivir imtoriiii 
bodies from the Indian sod, but their entire 
spiritual and cultural betug is nourished and 
suataued b) the ideals, tho yearnings, the 
ethics, the ac tlietics and philosophy that have 
for ever been Indian The Hiudu mmd docs not 
have to search as a matter of neccasity and 
ptinkiple beyond thebordcr^ o£ India fonts 
bOCiat, religious and cultural ideals. For this 


0^-11 
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reason t^ve llvudus, gcaeially spoiling, 
arc more closclj ittacbed to India than those 
•whose bodies depend on this ancient country, 
but whose minds and hearts usually dwell m 
Anbui, Persia, Puropo or China 

We do not think tliat those Iiidiiiis who ha\ e 
no, or hive only a slight spiritual and culturil 
ittichment aud loj ilty to India are inferior 
beings ^^e onlj think that we Hindus have 
both an inward as well as an outward 
connection with India. This happens to be our 
own spcciahtj e do not saj that we aic 
immune from the inQucncc of foreign thought 
and ideals or tliat wo wish to discard foicign 
philosophy and cultuie entirely and on 
pnncipie In fact, we rimdua indulge in no 
such fancy fanaticism But in its basic 
structure oiu iiuud and soul rest on Indian 
traditions and Indian ideals 

1£ others arc attracted solely by non 
Indian forces, wo have no ouancl with them 
Thitwo lo\c our own mother lutcnsdy or 
even with a certain degree of csclusivcncsa 
does not mean tliat we look at our neighbours’ 
mothers witli eyes of contouipt and hatied 
That we Hindus place India above alU 
other countries docs not signify that wo think 
ill other countries inferior lo each man tlie 
hud which provides him witbbodil), mental 
and spiritual food, the vital stability of an all 
round and mature inheritance and tho joy of 
socio culturil ichtions should bo an object 
of love, admiration and staunch loyalty 

It is natural for m lu to feel an attachment 
for hi8 own fatndy Ihiough Iho develop 
lucnt of wider rchtioiisliips, man widens lii$ 
outlook and begins to feel for the tnbe, the 
race, the nation, all humanity or even Um 
rntiro ircation But tins widening of one’s 
emotional horizon docs not destroy tlic closer 
III lids of family , tribe or race bo it is that 
the intciiiio love of the Hindus for India has 
nut prevented Uicm from feeling for tho whole 
of hnmaniti 

M'c are dmcussing things on tho plane of 
ideals. In fact, ( no can judge only oneself, 
by introtpcction, and decide how far one u 
I Hindu and an Induii 

It 1 # very amusing, liow in Uio recent 
tuiuiuunal \ward tlic BnUsh have followed 
till example of tho Hindu Maliasabho. let 
118 kco how til allottuig scats to Uic variotu 


communities in Bengal the British have 
worked along the plan of the Mahasabha 
They have reserv ed a large number of 
special scats for the foreign Christians, tho 
Indian Chnstians, the Eurasian Christians 
and the Muhammadaus 1 or the rest they 
have allotted some ‘ General” scats Just 
as tlio Hindu wife never utters tho 
name of her husband’s elder brother as 
a matter of good form, tho British also have 
never used the term Hindu anywhere in their 
scheme Wo Hindus are "general ” In this 
"general ' group have been placed the pre- 
Aryan indigenous tribes, the orthodo’c cast iron 
Iliiidiis, the Jains, the Buddhists, the Sikhs, 
the Ifrahmos and the Aiya Samijtsts Thti 
18 to say, the Bntisli have, may be uncon 
scionsly, put all whom the Hindu JIahasabha 
have deliucd as Hindus into one single group 
By naming this group "gcneial’ the British 
have, perhaps, tiacd to do lionoui to them, or, 
may bo, insult them Wo do not know which 
It IS possible that the name is just accidental 
not inlentioual Iho word "genoraV accord 
iiig to tho diclionaiy, uicaiis "completely or 
approximately unu crsal, mcludiiig oi atTccting 
allocutaily all parts , not paitinl, particular, 
local or sectional ” This, at least, does not lead 
hko an insult Let others be non unucrsol, 
partial or scctiond Wo have all along 
asked for political rights not for any 
narrow group or sub gioup , but for every- 
body and for universal well being lor 
tlus reason all Hindus should feel proud of 
the Icini "general ” 

**lndta m 1930-’3V’ 

Hus 13 the latest volume of i senes wlitcli 
has Ikcoiuc a faiiuhai fcatiiic of poIiUctl 
life ui India and turns out cvciy ycai to be 
more diflicult to place tii iii in the year bcfoic 
Is tho book a chronicle of events liku the 
l/iNKaf JJtjii,ler or is it a general dcscnptioii 
of the country hko tho first volume of tlio 
billion Ilepoit or the recent volume on India 
edited by bir Harcourt Butler ? If it is the 
former, then thcro is no place m it for tho 
jiaddings ofsoinl, economic and destnpUio 
infonuatioii which adds bulk to tho book, 
pirticularly for chajiter III whitli gives 
nothing more Uiau a rehashing of demciilary 
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iqJ judiciouel; selected facts nbout the 
gMgraphj, climate, populatioii, agriculture 
and industry of India And if it I3 the 
latter, why drag in the historical portions 
which are too brief to be of any use and too 
prone to conform to the standam of hiatoncal 
accuracy set by Go\ eriimcnt co tnutniiquf "• to 
command respect ? 

Is a matter of fact, hoireier, the booh is 
meant to serve a aery dcBmle parpO''0 It 
has been compiled m the I’ublicily Department 
of the Government of India and, not nn- 
natiirally, tt bears the stamp of its ongin on 
c\erypage The \cry opening paragraph of 
the be^h runs as follows 

Political haypeninss in ludu ilunog the tear 
1D3001 haru)^ sc^ so eicentioiisUy iraporunt it 
night ba expected that each dcsenption «t them as 
IS permissible la a pubhcstioii of this tiad wooM 
be {ouii,d m its opemsg cbapler But a mote 
indicOLt method o( approach seems preferabte 
ter bj dtscnbuiE first some of the major problems 
nhich hare uisen out of ladu* locceosios; contacts 
Tilth the rat of the world we shall enable those 
rrsders who are oompaiaiirel; unfumilut with fbe 
ailaue ot thia country to see the eicnts of the seat 
in better pcrspectuc. The plea of this cb3[lcr 
IherefoK will be as follows \t e shall cndcavoor, 
at the oulfCt, to trace the growth of tbo demand 
now pat forward by the majority of educated 
Indiaua that the tespooiibiUiy for ruling tbis 
countnr ahoold be transferred from British bands 
to ibcir own and since the existing sjatemof 
Goietument could only have been csUbliabcd 
owing tn the inalnbiy, or Inch of daire, ou the 
part of Indiaos to uuderbike the adnunislratiOn of 
the sub>conUaeol during (lie last two centarica «e 
shall then proceed to consider how far they wouM 
be capable, unaided of rai ting extcroal inter 
ferenec in Incir own domestic afiiuis at praent. 

so on and so forth fho passage might 
be taken as the motto of the whole book It 
is, in fact, wntten for fleeting foreign visitors, 
“comparatiieJy unfamiliar with the aSairsof 
this country,” but T\ho by reading this book 
are expected to become well lofornied mid, on 
going back to their country, write books and 
netrspaper leaders ngainst Indian aspirations. 

Khr emlviiinr oi'int-vtiivy iirdh-^dwil .w 
also in harmouj with its spirit and scope 
"Nfoiint Paudiin near Darjeeling, snowy range 
from Dhutia a ‘•mihu on a bed of thom<, 
the burning ghat at Bcnarc', an Indian crowd vl 
•a railway station, the ivumbh Alda at \llahsbad, 
interior of tins Dilwara Temple (Mount Vbu), 
etc. One isondcrs why the Jam Temple of 
Calcutta and the tourist’s other familiar fneod, 
the waysulo barber, have been left out. A\ ere 


they considered loo banal to be inchidcd in i 
volume which is meant to bo prcacuted to 
Parli'mient in accordance w ith tlic rcijmrcmcuts 
of the 2btli section of the Govemraent of 
India let (j and 6 Geo V ch 61) ' 

Jruih in Newspapers 

There 13 uot likely to be much diftercncc 
of opinion on this question But a pamphlet 
issued by tic Society for Socialist Inquiry 
and Propaganda (Maochc ter Branch) puts it 
on a tinner statistical ba»i», and the result is 
sUrtUng 

The enquirer «et himself the following 
problem 

Ilow far can no rely upon the aens set forth 
■a our ncnsfiapcra ’ To what extent docs (he 
TMt aj3?regation of can.*! intelliscnce enter 
pnse and resource oeutred in our ualiooat sens 
papen enable the reading public to reccire promi t 
rT,roIar adequate aod true objcctire mformatton ot 
■mportaat bappcnings * \re newspajicrB oatiOod 
by Tirtue of tuthful sarricc to shoulder the gcaro 
respoD»ibilit> of cODTcying news auJ stating ricwa 
on natiooal or world crcnls? 

The test ease chosen by him wai neither 
India nor SoMct Kiissia, on which no British 
paper can be expected to be truthful or fair, 
butthc Mauebunan duputc This was a caso 
where "public interest — and public ignorance 
more so, perhaps — demanded a dispassionate 
exposition of the menacing problems of tho 
larEact, aud there seemed to bo no Msiblo 
■uotise for ignoring the jmbhc intcjcst" 
British commercial interests were not 
iropcnllcd, the scene of conflict was remote, 
and all parties in Duglaud wore presumably 
agreed m hoping for a peaceful and ju«t 
remedy for tho problem , and on the face of 
it there seemed to be no call for partisan 
reporting 

But the actual course of tho rcportiug turned 
out to be quite otherwise Almost all the 
important Bntish newspapers showed a 
jr.vdwtf JiMtf- ,ir An’oui" m' olqiinr iV rs 
tniposnble to quote all the facts with which 
thewnter proves hi» thesis. But one cast, 

IS particularly dlummatiiig The Manchurian 
dispute witncs cd the nse and fall of a typical 
iiew*=papcr nitnour The rumour ■concerned 
the alleged dispatch of Bussian troops 
and munitions to Manchuna. It was 
subsequently killed by the explicit denials of 
the Japanese, Chinese and Soviet authorities.,- 
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and, tbcrcforc, it is iiisluictivo to note how 
somo ol the most prominent iicwspapcM 
ti Gated the rumour iiid the subsequent dcninls 
The Times reported the rumour, using o«o 
headline , but no headline was used in lU 
denial 

The Daily ViW published long and 
sensational dispatches fiom its special concs- 
pondent at Harbin that men and mnnitions 
were pouring into Manchuiia from Soviet 
Russia, that Russian sappers and portions of 
tlie 7th and 0th Soviet Railway Corps were 
operating along the Chinese rastorn Raihvaj, 
that a shock brigade of the Bolsheviks, 
w\il\ g\\n% av\d supported 

by a Chinese cavalry corps, had made a 
surprise attack, etc , but it ignored the denial 
entirely 

The Daily Erpic^s also gave long circum 
stantial reports of Russian intervention under 
big headlines, but only slipped in five lines 
about the d( Dials at the end of an article 
dealing with the Tsitsihar fighting and that 
in a sentence mainly devoted to dtscoiinling 
their value 

Tlic moral which the enquirer draws is as 
follows 

Hoircrct ill irnttcn, tendencious and Tcrklc<>»Iy 
in&ccurate out popular press may bo, il has one 
other quality aihich le sccramsly unimpaired by 
any others namely the power to impresa tho 
minds of mill ona of patient unentical readers 
Anyone who has the wellnte of democracy at heart 
will read an ur;ly message in the facte and ligurce 
presented in this pamphlet Indeed (be very 
ex stcncc of democracy is imperilled by a syatein 
which makes the consumer of news the instni 
ment of his own corruption 

Meffiods of Civilized Warfare 
on (he Norfh-Wesf Fronfter 

As announced m the last issue of The 
"Modern Bcimt, we me publishing this month 
an article on the Military Background of the 
Thud Afghan ar ’ This wdl enable our 
readers to judge the truth of the official state 
ment that this war was an act of unjustifiable 
aggression on the part of the Amir Mean- 
while, avo should like to elaborate ono 
point which has only been casually refen^ 
to by the writer Among the vanons means 
of inducing a subniissuo mood in the 
Afghans and Pathans, he mentions the dos 


tiuctioii of Milages as one of the mo«t 
eircclive Our readers ha%c possibly no idea 
at all how tlio thing is done, never having 
seen A village burnt or seen it burnt in a 
deplorably perfunctory and inefficient manner 
The following extract from an official hand- 
book describing the British method of des- 
troying villages on the North-West Frontier, 
Uicrcforc, may not prove to bo entirely 
devoid of interest for them 

Demolitions in warfare on tho North IVest 
1 ronticr of Jnd a consist mainly of the destruction 
of towers and villages. 

Demolition parties require ample equipment 
tools and explosives 

Thii C.wV atev VI to demolish oil towels and 
prepuo houses for burning 

Too best method of destroying towers is to bury 
a charge of explosives in the basa The number of 
ponnds of guncotton is given by the length in fwt 
of the side of tower (in square towers) or tbo 
diameter of tho tower (in round toners) ;ti«4 
pounds. , , , 

Unless all woodwork is completely destroyed 
houses arc quicUy rebuilt Tho best method is to 
blow out tuo corners or if time docs not permit 
of this to knock boles in the roof or wsUi to 
create a draught Straw or brush wood, etc 
soaked with ol should then bo placed inside tho 
houses 

When tbo whole area has boon prepared the 
firing should be carried out systematically tbo 
firm moving up wind ^ 

Viceroy's Speech Before (he Assembly 
Lord Willingdon'B speech before tho 
Legislative Assembly on September 5 last 
was Uio orthodox pcrfonnanco usual on such 
occasions But it could not hide the realities 
of tho British attitude towards India under a 
mass of verbiage Though the Viceroy did not 
perhaps intend it, yet his speech mado it 
abundantly clear that what ho meant by co- 
operation was CO operation with tho Bntish, 
who were our masters, and tlint it was also 
his conviction that there was no salvation for 
India except through this co operation 

It 13 possible to refute every argument in 
Ins speech Ono portion of it, particularly, 
has been answered more than once by us as 
well as others in tho comments on the official 
accoilnts published with tho object of justify 
mg the denial of on unconditional interview to 
Mahatma Gandhi. But every British official 
in India possesses tho quality immortalized by 
Goldsmith like the village school roaster, 
even though vauquishcd he could ai-guc still ” 
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Iq fact, Ihia class of people arc so enamoured 
o{ their oax a infallibility, that tbej do not, in 
all probability, read the Indian refutations oi 
their atatements But that need not deter us 
from doing our duty ^\^lat vre have to say 
■will be read bv our countrymen and, 
through the inadvertence of our roasters 
perhaps, reach the outside irorld as well 

Bat the Viceroy mil not gel two of the 
mo t effectnc rejoinders that can be made to 
him, in the first place because those at whom 
his speech is directed, that is to say, the 
Congress leaders, are now almost all in jail, 
and those who have been released have either 
left the country or are awaiting their second 
term m prison in hroten health E\en if 
they replied there is no one to publish their 
rejoinders The Press laws effectively 
guarantee that The same instrumentality 
muulea others who are not Congress men 
Secondly, a satisfactorv and convincing ropK 
to tie Viceroy would requuo reference to 
subjects which are now under a ban to India 
It u impossible to deal with man) pciaU raised 
in the \ tceroy’s speech mthout going into the 
sgranan duputo in the Umt^ Provuees 
and the history of the Bed Shirt more- 
ment in the Tiorth West Frontier Proimce 
But the booh published by the Congre > on the 
first (jucstion and Father Verner Dwin’s 
account of the Frontier dislurbaiices bavo 
both been proscribed These examples are 
not an encouragement to the truth seeker in 
India. 

One of the roost peculiar features of this 
speech 13 its inconsistency The Viceroy 
claims that the Ordinance pobey has ''met 
with a rcDiarkablc success" and in the next 
breath aonovacco that this regime is to become 
a permanent feature of the Indian admini* 
strution because he cannot "surest for a 
moment that the civil disobedience roovoment 
i« fioi'hed ” His exact words are 

J do Dol wish to «nfricest for a morMnt that Ao 
nnl disobcdcac* morenieat is fiai heu or tbat 
it docs not stdl (crnun a tery dedBiCe ueoace 
srainsl whicb we esDoot sflord to relax oar 
precautiODS TTie Congress is an cslcnsise orga 
niraUoo which commands ertn outside its own 
ranks a «ruin dfgrte of sjropoiby amoM many 
of the eduraicd classes. Il is suit pledgco to the 
l<ohcy of cJTiI disobedience and ii doing what it 
can lo icaistaia the struggle. It would bo rash to 
propliWy how long it will be before ihe CbngRss 


leaders rcalire or at my rale hnug them'clics to 
actnocrlcdgc openly that they haro faded but (o 
os It u by this time abundantly dear that the 
morement cannot succeed so long as Goreroment 
maintains lU existing policy 

Eton the Liberal Sena/il of hi ha 
makes (he following comment on this pirt 
of the speech 

If the Ciorcrnment policy biu not succeeded in 
dcinog the Congress lo abandon tU ciid disobe. 
dieoce programing if tbs moremeut osa bs kept 
down only by maitiM lav disguised as Ordinance 
if an emergency hu only been prolonged into a 
permanent feature of the politicit situation (ho end 
of which rren the GorernmrDt cannot foresee if 
the educated classes, who certainly are in a better 
position to appraise tbc signiBcance of the cint 
disobcdicsoo morament than tba masses bare not 
been weaned away front entertaining sympathy for 
the Coogress and hare not been persuaded lo 
support the Goreroment in (heir attempt to put 
down the morement, and if this js claimed as a 
remarkable de^ee of success for Goienmenls 

m we should tike (o know what faituru would 
■ka 

We must now pass on to thcViceroj's 
compansoD and contrast between the coneti* 
tulional poher of the Governraent and the 
methods of the C ongress He has called citil 
disobedience "a perpetual menace to orderly 
Government and individual liberty," imply- 
ing of course, that the Ordioaucc regime was 
pro crotiicnlly suited Co foster both Ha saj s 

Tbc leaden of the Congtesa believe lu what 
u generally known aa direct action which la an 
example of (he application at ibe pbitosopby of 
foice to the problem of poluics 

Soul force to which the Congress appeals 
IS not force i/i the usual scose of the word 
If the latter meaning is accepted, tlien the 
words of tie Viceroy would more properly be 
applied to the Administration than to Uic 
Congrcs'i 

Lord ilUngdon again says 

GoreniBieat should be based on argument 
and reason and on Ihe wishes o£ the people as 
TonsUtationally expressed 

Quite tnic acdobrioua. But it is at the 
same time no Jess true that the wishes of tho 
Indian people have been repeatedly and 
instetcntly expressed on numerous occa‘uon« 

If the Bntuh Parliament or tWe who call 
themselves ita vgents m India had paid any 
heed to those wi«hes and placed their own 
Ooveiament (m the basis of argument and 
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rcasOTJ the piceciit feitintion Mould not hi^e 
'iiifeeii Tt all 

I Orel Milliiigdon’s idea of Mliat the 
Congresb stnnila for is ehhonted in iho 
following pxssngc of Ins speech 

I Oo not I do the ConKrc^s nn lijuslico 
Mhen 1 saj that thnt ) ohey anti their mitlicwa are 
lirce'xui to BCCurinR Ihcir objects not bj pcrsiiasion 
but hj coercion The (xovctntncnt on the one 
hand Iho mass of the Koilc on the other arc 
to be forced ftiu! intimidated into doing what the 
(-01 r,rcss consider is right The fact that (he 
force ainhcd »s as a ride not physical fnreo in 
no nay alters Iho essential charactcnstiCB ol the 
altitncfe iihich at the ] resent moment inr] irca 
the Longress policy Their atm is to impose Ihtit 
mil on those who do not agree with them 

llicro IS something coimcil — we find it 
diificult to resist the temptation to use i 
liardcr word-'in the head of tho present 
'iduumstntion ui India bringing forwartl the 
reproach of cooewu ngainst tho Congress 
or for tint nutter iiiybod) That Ixird 
M ilhugdoii s Govorniuciit Ins net cr tried to 
impose its will on anybody is, of course, 
iiovcdbytlic numerous ostiaordmary Icgis* 
atiMS nieasurcs with whose help India is ruled 
today But for tho Congress it may without 
any ([unlms be said that there is no poItUcjl 
oigani/ition or party m India, far less the 
Goicrnmciit which has a tithe of its claim to 
tepresent the people andaoicc their aspira* 
tions There is no orgauization or party, too, 
in India, which stands for the interest of Iho 
mass of tho Indian people to anyUung like 
the degree to which tho Congress does If 
J-iord Willingdon wants to proae the tnilh of 
this assertion he has only to follow his own 
piecepts and. take a i.e£ci.ciulM.ra. wnUi the 
object of ascertaining tho wishes of the people 
of India 

llefomng to the Communal Awoid the 
Vicetoy said 

It 18 oatural that, when a decision is gitca on a 
r|UC 6 tion iibich has been the subject of such 
acute coiitrorers; among the lanous commanilics 
for so long A period discussion will proceed on the 
aitsumptwn tbit each cororaunity will form in each 
1 rovincial Legislature a self conCamed and homoge 
neons unit pursuing its inteieste in opposition to 
crcTv olher community To my mind th» w a. 
profouad misconception of tho dcTclopiDcnte to 
"1 ich we rony loot forward under a system of 
self government A government has to deal with 
the practical problems of the sdvaneemtnt and 
1 rosjjcnly of its people Tho i cople are not in 
their ordinary live* dnideu in exclusive communal 
comi ailments They hate tho most railed reiaUons 


with oaeli oilier and Uicsc- rclutiona ilerdon a 
acnca of Jiitcrtsts aid oljccU wlueh are Iioiind to 
cut ocrosa tho punly communal outlook I lyoul I 
therefore suggest to those who arc looking at self 
goicrnmcnt in India asairoblem ofUiov/fl/of 
ono conuaumly or of anotlitr to reflect that in 
I racfieo (his is not n natural dciclojimcnt dnl 
1 would urge them rather to content lato ns a 
more prolablo jnclurc of tlio futiiro a grouping of 
poTliia on the basis of economic or other non 
eommuna] interests 

Here igun is a piiz/lc for us If the 
Viceroy really believes ill what he say none 
wondcis why ho and liis Ooiernuicnt liavc 
been responsible for aii electoral system which 
would mp m the hud the very ideal lie so 
cloijutiitly puf^ before u«. 

The concluding portions of Lord Willing* 
don’s speech arc devoted to the third Round 
Table Confcroiico and its suggested procedure 
We have wo ohsersatvons to offer Qu tiveec 

ijHcstiong Having never possessed any fmth 
in the CihitOH lie hue of tho tbing, we do not 
feel inclined to anchor our hopes on its pocket 
edition 


Coininunal AwarJ, Slavery 
ami Democracy 

If one nation, by sukccsaful w iifaro or by 
some other means, manages to bring another 
nation under its dominance, this fact of 
douiioation docs not, by its mero CMstcnce, stand 
justified mordly Still, this method of tstnb- 
hslung tho power of one nation ovci mother 
Im been cmjiloy cd right through history md 
IS still being employed by tho so called highly 
moiol, just and civilized nations Successful 
was v& thft. wv<i'!k?.v.sw>g so\\ hy whioh 

niastcra and slaves arc determined among 
nations, and the ruling nations ai-c still 
accepted everywhere as riglitftil rulers so long 
as tlic ruled do not turn the table on them by 
successful warfare (Such warfare is calletl 
rebellion at first, but, when successful, it 
becomes w ir c <j , the American War of Inde- 
pendence) Tho ethical and logical aspects of 
this mattci need not be discussed any further 
here It can surely be asserted that tho 
complete domination of one group of normal 
human betogs by another, howsoever brought 
about, IS contrary to ethics and justice biich 
a state of affairs is comparable to flic now 
dcfooct uistitution of slav eiy All over the 
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Sumlvrl), in some other provinces, the 
Muhammadans arc in a majority and a» 
such will have undisputed sway in 
Icgulaturcs of the provinces Ihcy wil 
cltit ilubammadaii kgulators from amongst 
themselves and place them m power in the 
legislatures without any lefcrcnca to Hindu 
opinion In fact. Ill these strongl) MuhammaiUn 
pLii.ces,Uie British will Imvo put all the 
Hindus in the hands of the Muhammadans bv 
means of separate electorates and tommuual 
distribuUon of seats The Muhamma^iis hav e 
not coufiucrcd these provinces from the Brituli 
nor from tho Hindus rherefore, this handuig 
over of tho Hindus to tho Muhammadans 
without voice or choice is comparable to the 
sale of slaves to masters by dealers who 
perlmps arc stronger than both the buyers 
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'iiicl tlic bought 111(1 enter into tlio game {.olely 
with a view to proliteenng Ihoso Muhim 
madans •who say 'Give us to rule o\ei tho 
Hindus in some proviuccs and uc slnll gi\e 
tho Hindus to rule oser tho Muhamoiadana m 
some others/' may bo ashed, ‘ Who givo jou 
tho right to sell the Muhammadans to the 
Hmdus in the prcdomuiantlj Hindu provinces t 
tv ho again ga\o the truhammadans the light 
to submit tho Hindus to irresponsible govern- 
meat in the proiinccs where tho Muhammadans 
are in a majority ? The fact is that tho 
minority llvndua or the minonty Muhamraadans 
aie neither cattle nor sKaes tluat tho lintisli 
might hand them o\ci to the ti fanny of 
irre ponsiblc rule by another community 

Some say if communal electorates and 
reservation of scats were done away with and 
joint electorates established instead, tho 
Hindus would occupy the majority of scats 
in tho Central Legislature an(i the whole of 
India will be ruled In Hindus Tiiere is a 
serious imstako in such a view 'Witbajoint 
electorate and geneval allotment of seats, the 
elected members will bo responsible for the 
wellbeing of all, irrespective of their own 
religious views With the dcstructioi of lh«. 
communal outlook, the political representa 
lives will be elected on account of tUcir iitocss 
to do good to all and not because they belong 
ed to a particular sect, so that veiy naturally, 
the proportion of members of paiticnlar 
leligious views in the legislatures wdl not 
always be any indev to tho uumcncal strength 
of the communities in the various provinces 
Vnd a majority community may not always 
find a majority of their own sect lu the 
legislature Hewioctacy » more real tSian 
cotamunalism, for, after all, the important 
issues of a nation's political life are not 
religious Iberefore, democracy can always 
overcome communal narrowness* In England, 
tlio U S A , and elsewhere there cajst 
different religious groups But no onoever 
counts the proportion of Catholics, Protestants 
or Jews in the legislatures of these countnes 
Iho nnmstries la these countries are formed 
according to the strength of the various 
political parties One party may be in a 
majority for some time, but, unless their 
mimstry show ability to do good to the 
country they may lose their power m the 


next election, sothit there is no risk of a 
govemmeiil for ever by an everlasting 
majority of any group without reference to 
their honesty, ability or ido ils It is easier 
for incft to change over from one paily 
to another than from ono religion to 
another So democracy cannot cvist where 
tuajorUica arc based on non political standards 
such as religion, completion, language or 
ncc 

In a system of joint clcctoiatcs tlie 
iDcmbcrs of tho legislatures will be elected 
not only by their co-rehgionists but by every- 
body and they will be responsible to every- 
body they will thus think it worth while to 
bchavQ in such a way as would enable them 
to secure votes from all conimmiitics and not 
only from their owu As a result, persons of 
extreme communal vicw^ will bo open to 
defeat by more liberal and abler persons The 
comiaunUics will be replaced by parties 
vrhich will bo composed of members of all 
religions Parties will gorii or loso support 
according as they benefit tho nation by 
their activity Tho present dcsiro for 
coiQinunal “safe guatds” is bom of jealousy, 
feat, suspicion and covetousness faking 
advantage of this 'opening^ the British nio 
awaiduig some power to each and every 
comniunily, but actually depriving the 
commuoity of coinmunitios — the nation, of any 
real power 

If wc could have real dcmocu'acy in India, 
even a small community in a given area may 
turn out a large number of able men to act 
as legislators and officials Merit being the 
criterion, smaller groups everywhere will not 
gvvc up aU hope as they would whoa htauded 
as an eternal minority, and everybody and 
every group will attempt self improvement 
"SVith communal government each community 
will work only for its own good and none for 
the common or national good This fact 
alone should condemn this most uifamous of 
political inventions 

With real democratic elections there 
IS every chance that at least in Bengal 
and the Punjab Hindus will remain 
most of the time, even permanently, a 
mioonty m the legislature bull, the Hmdu 
Sabbas of these provinces have voiced their 
opinion favouring joint electorates The 
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Hindus do uot 'v?uli 41% cr^ to bo reiifcd ui 
the, Indiau political world They do not imh 
to possCbS immtunil atul uujust power over 
others^ nor would they give up their own 
r^ts anywhere to others. In no country 
can there be diScreut commuuitica of exactly 
eijna! numerical strengtli Not even the woTet 
of tyrants can forco the ditfcrcnt commtiaiUe» 
to assume this sort of cqualitj rhcrcforc 
one or other community wdlalwija be larger 
11 ) number In such circumstances true non 
religious dcmoccatic politics is tho only 
solution Selfish exploitation of tho minori* 
ties would surely breah up the uation, and 
that would bring disaster to iU Fliougli we 
have been under the Bnti'li for a long tune 
we have not yet lost our tnaubood to that 
extent as to agreo to being treated politically 
like slavca who could be forced to change 
misters at aoy tune without protcstition 


7A# Infea-'eommunal Htndu SedUment 


On the 2JUi September list the following 
settlement was arrived at between the ILndu 
leaders acting on behalf of the '^depressed' 
class Hindus and some prominent leaders of 
the Hindu comroanity regardiug represeatatioo 
of tho ‘^depressed ' classes in the legislatures 
and certain oilier matters alfccting their 


welfare 

(1) Them ebaU be sesu ruerreJ lor ili« 
llepreswU Llaucs out o( the prenciid eieclotslta, 
Seals In the rrOTUicul I^slsture^ shall I>« <lis- 
Iributcd os toUOYS 

Madras 3) 

Bombay vith bind Ih 

Punjab 8 

Ikhar d. Octesa IS 

Central ProTiuccs 30 

lasuu 7 

Bengal TO 

United Provinces 3> 


Total 143 

Tb<«« figeies are based cii the total streogtb of 
the provinciM eouneJs as anuounced m the Prune 
Ministers doci loa 

,,Jil£rHuir 

O) Elortwa to tiie«e scsla shall be by 
leant devtontes eubject howeTcr to tba 
folloirmg procedure 111 jDfiubejs ol the Driutsaal 
Classes registered lo the gcoasl electoral roll of 
aoy cODutilucDCy aiU fono an “Electoral 
wt^h friU ele>a a pind of fouk cand dotes bdoa^ 
mg to the Pcpn>^ Cla»-«s for each ot soch 
raerred scats by the method of smi.le rote and 
four persons gciuoff tho bisd»est number of rotes 
la suu primary et^Uon shad be candidates' for 
decUoa by the gcueral electorate. 

(1) r.ep{weQtalioa of tho Depre^eed Classca m 
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the Ci.ntnl Lesislature ahaU hhcwtsC be on the 
pnoetple of joint clectoratai with rescricd scats br 
method of primary eloetioa in ihe manner pronded 
for in citusc 2 abore meotioeed for their rcpreacn 
t^mn IQ provincial legislatures. 

(4) In the Cfenfnl Legislature t8 per cent of 
the stats allotted to the general electorate for 
1 ntish India in the said legisfatnre shall be 
re>eired for the Depressed Classes 
(oj Tho system of primary election 
for the panel of candidates for election to the 
Central and Provincial I<egi3tatare as berciDbefore 
inentmoed shall come to an end after the first ten 
years unless terminated sooner by mutnal agriK: 
meat under the jitorisioa of clause b below 
(C) System of representation of the Depressed 
Clai^ oy reserved seats in the Pronncial and 
Central Legislatures as pronded for lu clauses 
1 and 4 shall continue until determined by mutnal 
agreement between the communitica concerned in 
this settlement. 

(•) The franchise for the Central and Pronncial 
Le^sUturca for the Depressed Classes shall be as 
indicated in the Ixithiaa Committee Report. 

(3) Ihece shall be no disabilities attaemog lo any 
01C on the ground of bis bang a member of the 
P^resaed LUms m reganl to soy elections to 
lOk-al bodies or appointment to public serrieeb 
Frery ondearonr shall be made to secure fur 
teprwcoUUon of Ibe Depressed Classes in these 
respects subject to such edocaliona} qnahfications 
as may be laid down for appointment to public 
serviees 

(9) In ercry province out of educational grant 
an adequate sum shall be earmarked for proiidiiic 
oiucntlooai facti ties to members of the Depressed 
Classes 


Tho Pncao 'Mmistcr of Great Britam haa 
accepted this settlement go far as it relates 
to the rcprvseaUUon of the “depressed’ 
clashes in the provincial legislatures As 
for the rest, the attitude of the Bntuh 
Ooteraoieiit iviU bo clear from the toUowiag 
etatcmcot made in the Asecmbly on the 
2Ctb September by Mr Haig, the Home 
Tlcmbcr 


''Uis Minedye Ooremmenl bare learnt with 
great sahs^tion that an agrecincnt bad been 
reached between the leaders of the Depressed 
Classes and the rest of the Hindu cornmnnitr 
rr^onling the itpcescntahon of the depressed 
cfusca in (he new legialscurcs and certain other 
lowers affecting their welfare, in place of th 
STsteo) of general conshtuaicius combiaed with 
life' special' abpresscci' class coosutUencics wlucH 
wss coatuaai la the Oorcmmi^ts CUmmunol 
hwsid of the 4lh of August last. The agreement 
pnwideo for general coa$ntnes..toi richio which 
seats ore reserved for the depressed subject 

to iiBportaot condition as to the manner in irbtdi 
Um leacmd scats are to bo filled up. The Gorent 
ment m their award which was given in tho 
absence of any agreement between the commuiuties 
were soldy concerned in relalloa to the depressed 
classes to provide adequate seciinti* so tha the 
IS OL these fl.bris should be safegnardod br 
» fcEialaturea. 
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As the representatives ot the Depressed Classes 
and other Hindus acting together believe that the 
scheme now lorwanled by them to Hit Majraty a 
flovernment is ade<iuato for that purpose, the 
Government, »u accordance with the procedure 
which they laid down In paragraph 4 ct that 
award, wiU recommend to rarlmment m duo course 
the adoption of the clauses of the agreement 
dealing with representation in the provincial Icgis 
latures in place of the provisions tn paragraph !) of 
the a« aid 

Tt will bo understood that ^tbe total number oi 
general scats including those reserved for the 
depressed classes under the agreement will, in 
each province, remain the same as the number ot 
general scats plus the number of special depressed 
class scats provided for in His jl^jcsly’s Goveru 
mciit’s decision. 

Uts majesty’s Government note that the agrceiucat 
deals also with certain questions outside the 
scope of the award of August 4 last. Clauses ^ 
and 9 deal uith general points, the realization 
of which will bo likely to depend,^ in the mmn, 
on the actual working of the constitution. Dut Uis 
Majesty's Govetomail lake note of these clauses m 
n dcGnito pledge of tho intentions of the caste 
Hindus towards tho depressed classes 
Tbero aro two other points outside the scope 
of their award <u., (1) the agreement eoulciDidales 
that tho franchise of the depressed classes should 
bo that recommended by the Franchise (Lord 
Lothian’s! Committee It is obvious that the 
level ot the franchise for the depressed classes 
and indeed for Hmdus generally must be deter, 
mined at the same time when that for other 
tommuniuea ts settled The whole subject is 
under consideration by Uis Majesty's Government 
(21 The agrccmcat also provides for a particular 
method of electing depressed class ^rcsenlatires 
for the legislature at the Centre This again is 
a subject outside the terms of this award which 
IS under lavceUgation as part of the whole scheme 
for election to the legislature at tho Centre, and 
no piecemeal conclusion can be reached What 
bas bwn said on these two points should not be 
regarded as implying that flu hlajcsty s Gorccu- 
ment are against what is proposed ui the Agrcc- 
tnent but that these questions are still under 
consideration To prevent misunderstanding, it 
may bo explained that the Government rcgaid 
tho figuro OI IS per cent, out of the general seats 
ior British India at the Centro to do reserved 
for the deptessed classes ns a matter for settlement 
between them and other Hindus 

The settlement should obviously be consi- 
dered primarily from tlio point of view of 
the “depressed” classes, they being tlie 
aggrieved parly. For, Hindu social polity 
subjects them to ceit'iin disabilities in 
religious and social matters It should bo 
noted, liowcver, that it ia the Hindu refonneta 
who have been doing most to remove these 
disabilities. 

Looliug it tlio settlement from tho 
point of view of the “depressed” classes 
It will bo seen tliat their own Hindu 


countrymen liavc given theiil id the 
provincial legislatures more tlnn doublfi 
the scats allotted to them by the British 
Government. That wo should be more just 
and considerate to our own countrymen thin 
foreigners is only n.itur.il, and, tlicicforc, 
not a thing to bo proud of. But those 
articulate “depressed” class men who luivc 
hitherto suspected the attitude and intentions 
of the "caste” Hindus should note what the 
British Government gave and what the 
Hindu community ns a whole has .agreed to 
give them. It should also bo noted tliat the 
British Government made no promises to 
the "depressed” classes relating to seats in 
tlic Cential legislature, appointments in the 
public services, and educational facilities. 
Tho intra-communal Hindu settlement has 
supplied these omissioDs. 

The Prime Ministci'’s “settled fact” has 
been unsettled to some extent. 

Mihitm.i Gandbi has all along boon 
against tlio reservation of scats and separate 
electorates for any section of tho Hindus, 
as both must have a disruptive clfcct on 
Hindu society. But iu tho courso of tho 
negotiations lie agreed to reservation of scats 
for tlic “depressed” classes as a temporary 
measure of compromise. So, from his point 
of view, nothing can bo bald against tins 
feature of tho settlement. Nor do wo object 
to the reservation of scats for our brethren 
for a lime. But the Bcttlcmcut would have 
been more satisfactory from tlic democratic 
and national point of view, if a definite 
period had been fixed at the end of which 
such reservation would automatically 
tcrniiaatc In this respect the British 
Government's decision was more satisfactory 
from tlic national and democratic point of 
view, as according to tliat decision all and 
every special arrangement relating to the 
"depressed” classes were to tcrminite in 
twenty years at tho latest. It should, 
however, bo noted that so far as tho 
"depressed” classes aro concerned, as 
TCf^jda tho duration of ' the reservation 
of scats the settlement is more considerate 
to them than the British Government's 
dcmsioiu For, according to tho settlement, 
reservation wdl not come to an end until 
^ and unless they agree to its termination. 
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The prolougntion ot the re^eniUoa of dt 
seat. 13 disadvantageous not merely from the not 
national and demoenUe point of view, but Lo 

from the point of view of the progrca nud bai 

welfare of the ‘'depressed ’ classes themseUe. pci 
Reservation is a prop The sooner e\er> cm 
section of the population can do withoiit Als 
prop., the better Crutches are for tho lame H d. 
and when men can walk without crut^c=„ to >U 
accustom them to walk with their help is o c 
render them no serMce but a d.sse>rMce. de| 
No class of the people can or wiU make the of 
utmost effort to be e^ual to cveiy other cn 
class, so long as it knows that c^c.. if clc 
It IS less fit and capable than other., it can ^ 

ha\e certain rights and pruilcge. ‘ 

Moreover, so long as there is rc^ervaUon, Uc 
mutual distrust and suspicion between the ^ 
two sections of the Hindus ivi ' 

CMdencc The earlier both such inner ivant ai 
of mutual confidence and lU cxUmal signs tb 
disappear, tho better for the Hindu com 15 
mumtj The Hindus must attain solidarity j 
within the minimum period Y 

As regards separate clcctomto for the 
'depressed* classes, to which also ^abatma a 
Gafdhi was op^sed, tbis objccUonabto e 
thing 18 in part a feature of the settlement I 
in an indirect form For under it the I 
"dcnres^cd* classes themselves and they alone r 
are to elect a panel of four persons for evepr c 
scat allotted to them, and jomt election is to * 
come into play only m electing ! 

these four It w satisfactor), bowever, that 
this feature of the settlement will di'^ppear 
automatically m ten years at the 

Compromises cannot be completely satis 
hetory m«tovct fla'i* tetUement iMJ 
hyye. it itoaia be with™ Ih. powci cl Uic 
Dinda community to remedy 
.th.s cnubM MuhrtmuGandh. tobreakln. 
fast 

Seals /or Ihe -Depressed ' m Bengal 

More proceeding ‘o 

conference Dr Moonje made . pnblm etaj^ 
ment Oiut ho tms ready ‘o P'f 
■depr...rf' el««» 

I Scr^e 30^ 'SSu seato for the 


“depressed’ enstes, it is not because we do 
not want them to bo returned to tiic 
Council in full strength we 

have to say is that “untouchability i. 
perhaps least in evidence in Bengal It is 
certainly not as rampant in Bengal as in 
Nfadras Yet the settlement gives to tho 
'depressed* classes 30 scats both m 

Madras and Bengal In Bengal many of 
those whom Government have classed as 
depressed refuse to be so styled ^ 
of these castes do not stand lo need ol ^ 
crutches like reservation of seats and separate 
electorates At present, out of them, there 
arc three Jftunasudra M L. C s m the Bengal 
Council The following castes also hav e, some 

Umcopothcr secured representation through 

clccUon by joint electorates Eoch, ^jbansi, 
Pod, Chamar, Methar, Dosadh, Mahisja, 
and Chasadbobx As it is not easy to asoertom 
the castes of all the \I L-Cs m the ear ier, 
Bengal council., it may be that other 
depressed” castes have secured representaUon 
through joint election According to the 
‘Indian Contnbutor’ of Tli' SMesman, there 
are at present fifteen ‘ depressed ' class jointly - 
elected representatives in the present Bengal 
LcgislaUve Council in 15 out of the 46 general 
Hindu scats. That is why we say toat the 
reservation of SO Hindu or 'general seats 
out of 80 10 Bengal for the "dcpre.sed is not 
at all necessary Me have to observe here 
that it IS not we who call these castes 
'depressed,' but tho Government 


Htttda Mahasabha on the Communal 
"Award 

The Hindu Mahasabha at its Delhi session 
has passed the following resolution ou the 
go-cadi^ “award * of the British Cabinet on 
the communal question 

1 nils seision of the all India VUha fcabha 
sWoiilIt coudemn* the coramiinvl decision of 
the British CoTcxnmcnt on the following among 
other gronnds , ■ j 

fl) That it maintains and eitenos ^oaratc 
conuoanal electorates against all canons of demo- 
cntie, rc«poi nble and rcprtocntatite Governn ent 
which the Rnt sh Government are pledged to 
estaW »h m India. , 

(■n That It bcles the Prune Slinistera own 
declaration at the Ilou^e of Commons on 10th 
Jannarf 1931 emphatically condemning coaininnal 
dectoraics and weighted representation aa giving 
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no room for Nulioinl rohticd Ori,a»i?-\Ui)n or 

» .v 

(\) Ihat it flouU Iho uiianimon* opinion 01 Ibe 
\nat Hindu conimumt>, oi the Svklia oi iroWtlant 
section of Muslims Clin-tian*, Dc) ressed clanaa 
and also the \ioniLii of India m loi’OUf of joint 
ctcctoralCB 

(1) Tliat It practically forces separate communal 
doctorates on tinnilling Vhndu ininciiilit* in the 
I’linjab and Bengal 

(5) That It c\cn cstriids scparalo clccloralcs 
to women against ihcir a„rctJ demands to Ihc 
contrary 

(C) That in the name oi protection ot romonlies 
it has only granted protection to JInslims irbclhcc 
they form majority or niinonti while not only 
no protection has been granted to Hindu minontica 
hut they haio even been deprived of n part of 
then rcprcseiiU.UQn which they were entitled on 
the basis of their population 
(7) That it gives difTcrcntial treatment of 
niinoriticsfavouringMualim and l-'uropcan minorities 
in that 

(o) it adds an artificial and arhitratory «cii.ht 
oge in rcprcEcntation to Sluslim minorities 
(f) it reduces the representation of the llindu 
mmoiities of Bengal and I'uniab below that they 
are entitled to on the bans ot (heir proportion to 
the population 

le) It denied to the isihhs the weighUge ol re 
presentation which it grants to Mtishin minonly 
under siniilar conditions 

(d) it grants to Europeans and Anglo Indian 
muiontics a wcightago of representation which is 
Bcossly out ol piopottvon to their strength and 
population 

(r) It reduces the rcp^rcsentation of the Hindu 
iniiiOTitics of Bengal and Punjab to what is flagTnnlly 
out of proportion to tbcir contribution in taxation 
and to the culture, charitable benefacUon progress 
of the respective provinces 
(f) it destroys the communal e luipoise of the 
I ueknoiT Pact which was on agreed solution for 
the time being and which was endorsed even by 
the '5imon Commission 

8. That the communal decision is not tho 
award of an arbitrator to which the party 
concerned arc committed but it is the decision of 
the British Government 

^ That the contention that an agreed Indian 
solution of tho communal problem w not forth 
coming 13 unwarrantable inasmuch ns 
(o) The problem was at its origin the crcalwn 
of the Government itself 

(hj Its solution has been cbstrnclcd by 
eonditions created by the Government sneh as 
publication oi Government ol India s despatch 
praelically conceding lu advance almost all the 
demands of thcAInslmis and csclusion of Nationalist 
iludims from tho ETC 

10 That therefore ns circumstances favourable 
to agreed solut on do not exist the Hindu Mmha 
sabha in accordnneo with previous rcsoluUons 
recommends that the communal problem of Tii<li« 
be settled on tho Uncsof theiuternational communal 
award on all India basis as embodied id niinontica 
guoranlco treaties to which IIis Majesty s Covcm 
TOcal and the Government ot India ace already 
comraitt^M parties and Mgaatoncs and wbichm tlw 
woids of Mr Henderson now form a part of the 
1 ubhe Law of Eurojie and of tho world guarantee 


iHg full 1 rolcclioif to miTiondcs, lingiitstic cultural 
educational and religious, but not through bcparalo 
comuiDual eloctoraUai and the Hindu Mahasaoha 
iattU» all other communities to stand for this 
inkriiational communal award as ihcir agnjed 
Notation of the communal problem formulated by 
the Ill-best arbitral body of tho world. 

That In ca.vo the communal award is not smtahly 
within a reawnablo ^>cnod tho Hindu 
Mahasihha calls upon the Hindus to laLo ml 
stens necessary both in lcgu>laturc and outside for 
frustrating the object of tho Viiglo Muslim alliance 
on winch it IS based, and directs the \Vorking 
Committco to prepare n programrao of worW to giio 
cdcct to It 


Hindu Mahasabha's Plan of Aclion 

The Hindu Mahosabha at a meeting held 
in camera atitliorxzcd Dr. Moonjc to formulate 
a programmo of action for fighting the coin- 
miinal “award 

Dr Moonje, in course of an intcrvimv to 
the Free Press, made the following state- 
ment 

The Hindu Mahasabha i« thoroughly dissatisllcd 
and indignant over the communal award which 
IS undcmocraue and dcnntionaluing Wo arc 
evolving a plan m consultation with tho bilbl 
for frosirMing the dwisioa of the British Ooicru 
Dicnt and oro organiring forces which will 
vheertuUy undergo sacnfices and nobiliro pul he 
opinion in condemnation of tho communal award 
As to the removal of untouchabihly every 
Hindu oTganitation will be rcijucstcd to orgonuo 
congregations m which caste Hindus would fraten iro 
with t&ir BO colled untouchables These demon 
stralions would show that nntouchnlulity is buried 
for over’ 

The Hindu Alahasahha Ins also pissed a 
resolution condemning untoucbability 


The Bnfish Press on Mahafnia/i's 
Achieuemenf 


Tho Free Press Beam Service sends the 
following ciblo from London 

_ „ - ^ ^ London Sept 26 

The Morning Post la an editorial under the 
caution Under the Mango Tree remarks sarcasli 
cally that they admire the way aLihatmaii plays 
bis cards but adds That does not alter their 
cooTictiOn that ho is an astute and implacable 
enemy ot the British In Indu and wo cannot 
lejoice to see him score so cosy and obvious a 
jjouit ' 


The Ptovinctal Hindu Conference 
Malda 

Tho ProvmcLil Hindu Confeicnee was held 
itMilda in Bengal tlua year The session 
lasted two days from the ]7Ui September to 
the 18th The attendance was %ery largo 
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and zacludcd representatives of almost all 
the so-called backward chsscs 'i» well -w of 
Sonthals and other aboriginal tribes It passed 
many resolutions relating to social reform, 
such as abolition of nntouchability, child 
niamage, the dowry system ctc%, and promo 
tion of widow and inter caste marriage, all of 
which received cnlhusiaslic support In the 
presidential speech which tiie Editor of 
this Review had to deliver, ho dealt with 
all the important tiucstions concerning Hindu 
«ocicty at the present time, particuLury the 
commnnal "awaro" and Mahatmaji’s fast It 
13 unnccessarj to repeat the arguments of 
these portions of tic speech as what he 
had to sa) has been published in the pages of 
thu Review both in this and previous 
issues 

But we might summiruc here what he 
said about some questions specially concern 
mg Bengal 

Ue Mid that the Government w» re^ponsihle for 
tbo decline of the Hudu popuUuon u Ccne&l 
becaose they had nccloetrd imgstioo lo Urst 
Qcncsl distncte which were lohsbitcd pnncipalt; 
by Uindne and transferred miny Dcnsdi speakioe 
sreu to other pnrinews they were tlso atanng 
tbe greater amoiiat of the land revcaoo from 
\\est Ucngal districts thoach E«st Bengal 
disincU were adniUedly more leriife. 

The rcpaiaiian of neogaJ for edncaliena) 
KicoUhe and eoUatal achievemonta ts nnneipolly 
due to tbe efibrts of Bengali Hindua. Tbo 
w»tanif of the educaltooal and pbilaathrope 
iDSUtuUooe of r«ngal ue dependent on Uiodu 
endowmcDts. Industry and mannfecXoie, so far 
as they ue in ladiaa hands in Beo;^ ue in the 
hands of the Hudus. The oonsUtatioDat ftdraoce 
that has been made so far has bees almost entirely 
(hiough Uiado cdott In spite all these bets 
in the (listnhuUoa of seste la she Council Beo^i 
Itmdus hare got only 80 seats oat of 2j0 and of 
these 10 are reserred for tho depieased classes 

7a eooclusion bo eapbuued the soceseity of 
carrying oat a comprrbcnstre Ptogramoie of aociai 
reform lu order to eradicate the enU which were 
a coatee of weakness for the liengali Uindoa. 
Among these be specially siasicd out the dowry 
aysteio widowhood of joune women lUitewacy of 
women pcoetitot on ot Hioda women, miars 
U^aissi woffiftohood u> Ccci;iil and the decluie of 
Xbf jjindii fcajauJj^ .and artisan claaseis. Jfe 
recommended inteicaste mamage as one of the 
pcssiUe eolalions of the dowry s} stem and esUed 
for stronger measorcs and greater energy in dealing 
with the enmea cnl He suggested to tbe Umda 
it.iia.Ui.ti« to populuirc ancient Indioa ttuntare 
and archaJogy and in the end supported the 
claims of the minority comma tics for a full 
Ea(cg;tiardni;ofthcirrt.t>i, ou< bnguisCic and mlliml 
iDUTtsla w^ ut eoDStiluUntf ibero into separate 
jmUtual eommunUcs at war with the tnajew 
element in tbe State. 


Hindu Mahjsabha Presidential 
Address 

Tho Hindu ^faIla«abba haa no particular 
political creed ko far aa tho iwlhod of 
winoiog awaraj la concerned This is, of 
course, oar otvn personal opinion , for the 
Mahosabba has among its members men of 
\cij different shades of political opinion 
Therefore, when m his able presidential 
addrces, which wc arc sorry wo have no 
space or tunc to notice, Mr N C Kelkar has 
declared against boycotting the Councils in 
the future constitution of India as fore- 
shadowed in the communal “award”, his 
position 13 not to be taken as that of the 
Mahasabha itself According to the last 
paragraph of the Mahaoabha resolution on 
the communal "award’, its Working Com 
miUce Will, if necessary devise some means 
for frustrating the ‘ award ” As in Mr 
Kelkar’s opinion, which wc do not consider 
unreasonable, working under a constitution 
IS not working the constitution, be has 
perhaps in view some ptau of 'responsive 
co-opcration ' 

As Others See Us 

Vode/n History by Professor» Ha^cs 
aud Moon of tbe Columbia Uuivcrsit), a 
popular text-book iot secondair schools and 
colleges, has run through several editions 
It Is printed in the IJfiited States and 
publish^ by tho MacmiJlan Company of 
Ivcw York Tho latest ediboo, from which 
the following extracts have been taken was 
brought out last year (1931) The uarrative 
has been brought down to the year 1930 
The autliors claim that the book has been 
wnltcn with a view that the reader may get 
a clear picture of tho whole landscape and 
may know tho really significant facts and 
people 

Perhaps this accounts for the fact that, 
though U«8 volnme of 900 odd pages is 
profuael} illustrated, and portions of some 
chapters are devoted to the history of India 
from the fomidaticn of the East India 
Company on\vnrd«, the only two persons 
whose portruCs arc given m tins connection 
are Lord Clivc the founder of die British 
Empire, and Mahatma Gandhi Aonoofthc 
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wrtliics whose statues adorn the mnnlan o£ 
Cilciittaj and whose pictures figure promi- 
ncntly in Indian school text books on histotj 
arc to bo found in the picture gallery of the 
Vodci n y The autliora c\cn resisted 
tlie temptation of using the brilliant gallery 
of portraits of which the Victoria Memorial 
Hall 13 full Instead, they prefer Uie ‘naked 
Indian fakir,' but they have dressed him 
in the European costume aihich bo used to 
wear in his unrcgciicrate dijs, piobnblj as a 
concession to Western susceptibilities (which 
however find notluiig objectionable m the 
dicss worn by raodein European Indies), and 
not in the habiliments in winch he attended 
the ihuhar of His Majesty iho King in 
London 

We make a present of the follouiog 
passages from the book to our readers, 
adding or omitting nothing 
Piogrcss of India 

Under British rule the inhabitonls of India 
made considerable progresa m Luroixsen 
ewihration IUilna)8 and highways «cr« budt, 
irn;;ation irorla conatrucccd, cotton and 
)iito milU erected People oi dilTmnt races and 
religions were taught or compelled to lire side 
by aide in peace. Tbs laws T<cie codified and 
I roitght into harmony niib Cngliah ideas of 
liuticc. The corccnmcnt forbade widows to 

E iactiae the old custom ol sultee that is of 
urning themsclTcs to death ns a sign of devotion 
to their deceased husbands Furtbennoro several 
universities and a large number of schools were 
established, although ot cours<^ Great Bntain s 
Tirimary reason for ruling India was to prorooto 
British business not Indian education 
(In descnbiDg the progress of Siiim the authors 
nnto on page 1375 as follows Siam lodav 

has a larger number of people able to read and 
write, and a larger number of '•hildreo attcndiog 
Echoo] in proportion to her population than 
India. ] 

Ihe moiement for Homo Rule 
One thing the upper clssecs of India Icamul 
more or less sgaioEt the will of the British Tho 
young men who studied in Futopean and Amencan 
iiniicrsitics learned to desire for India the 
Ibcrtics and the right of self government which 
Luropcan nalions prued so highly Kelaming 
home, they founded newspapers and orgaotzed 
siKielics to work for India a freedom These 
adiocatcs of self government tho so-rilled Indian 
Nationalists grew more and mote insistent in 
demanding home rule for Indio, la a eonrcssion 
to this plea Great Britain allowed tho nnUies to 
ikct some of the members of a conned which 
had no power caceit to offer advice to the 
X iiTToy in most of Ihe provinces, also similar 
advisory councils were established consistiDW 
^ AtUy of elected tepresentaUves and partly «3 
persons a) iioiutcd by the British adimnisfration 


When this concession faileil to "lalisfy tho 
\atiOQslLsta the Ilntish authorities ccnsonxl tun 
press forbade solitioiis meeting', nnd severely 
nunishod all lonspiracics or insurrections 

(Ihq^anLngthe bepoy ilulmy tho authors observe 
on page CO To prevent tho repetition of suen 
an outorc.ih thousands of tho captured rebels were 
shot down in cold blood others were shot from 
tho mouths of cannon and tho native emperor 
was exiled Indift bad received one lesson— 
rebellion is dangerous.”] 

Bntisli objections to Indian Horae Rnlo 

By 19U tho Indian upper classes had lc.arncd 
more of national patriotism and ot the desire for 
national self dcicrmination than Great Britain 
aiiprovod Tho Bntish wanted to keep Iniiia 
for business reasons Besides, self government 
would bo injurious they sa d boeauso India was 
not jet ready for it India was a big country, 


race and language. In rcligvoii about two thu^ 
were Hindus and oiio-fihli JIuhnmraadans. whilst 
tho olhm were divided among Buddhism 
Chrutionitj primitive spirit worship and other 
rdigioos By raco most of tho people were 
trjons (that is white men similar to tho 
Luroficnns) but a largo minority camo of dincrcnt 
stock Of languages there were more than a 
hundred Besides even among Hindus speahng 
the same tongue and vronbippmg tho same gods 
there were social dmsions too serious to be 
bndgod with caao the social dutinetions between 
tho ronous castes’ ot chases among tho Umdus 
ore cdcbralcd all over the world for theie 
exlraordtuary ngidity V Hindu of high costa 
would consider it a sm to touch a low casta 
person. Because of thc^e religions racial linguistic 
and caste divisions India if left to herself would 
fall into chaos and anarchy said the British. 
On the other hand tho Indian Nationalists 
declared they could govern themselves better 
than Unglond could govern them Such was tho 
pciwlcxiog result of India a lessons in European 
avilieation She was willing to dischoigo her 
teacher 

(After tho Great War England established 
ft Legislative Assembly and a Council of 
State to make laws for India sabjcct to 
Batish apt’ivvftl and with many restrictions Never- 
theless tho Indian agitation for sdf government 
grew more and more powerful under the leader 
ship of Mohandas Gandhi Gandhi orgid his 
followers to nso peaceful methods they should 
reCuso to co-operate in any way with the Bnliah 
Government but they should not employ violence 
Candhi and a number of oilier lenders were 
impnsoncd by the British anlhonties but the 
agitation continued] (Pigis G 0-6"3) 

India's plea for ‘ Swaraj” 

Iw India the plea of tho Nationalists for 
govCTnment) was so strong 
that tho British GovMnmcnt atlemptod lo 
satisfy It 111 1019 by a compromise In each 
jTOTince the upper classes were allowed to 
elect a legislaturo which would have control 
over rerUm departments of the local governwcut 
such as cdncalion and public health V central 
l^lftluro. also representing the wealthiest in 
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hiUtAnU wu created to and aote 

taxes but the Itrit^h Governor General hail 
power to oremde lU dcciaionj. This system ol 
paitLil self (p^remmeDt fell far short of vhat 
the uattonalisfs dcsicol. Oittcr protests were 
laiDed A Uinda ‘'holy man Mohandas Gandhi 
declared that ftidta must cam independence by 
e blooilixs reroluCioa VVitfaoue ro>ortii>c to 
nolence all India shonld n&ite in boycotting 
British cloth ceasing to co-op>.ratc mth the 
British admmistrafion and refusing to pay tears. 
Gandhi was arrested nod imprisoned and his 
campaign of non.co^peration was cheebed for a 
time. BtUllhe agitationcontiQUcd When a cocnmis 
eion of eight members of the Dnlish I'arliamoit 
was scat to India tn to disooter what 

constiiniional rctorms ought to he adopted, ibe 
Nationalista proposed a democratic fedrral 
rorrraraent with national indepcmdenee^ The 
British Goiernmcnte announcement »n October 
1929 that at some future date India would he 

E ren ‘‘dominion statiu (sidf gorcroment wiihoui 
tmal independence) was groem by the Naiiooa 
lists with the retort that what India desired was 
independence. Buly in 19.i0 a new camiaign of 
onl diaohoficnce was (aunched by Candbi who 
still hoped to win India s frccdofti without 
shedding blooi (Bages ) 

Ftnanctal Injustice to Bengal 

It IS tu history that tho loot of Deugal 
(lunag tho latter half of tho eighteenth 
century was one of tlio most important 
factors in tbs progress of tho Inoustnal 
HcsolntiOD lu Cugland. Most of tho industml 
Gspenments \7<irc directly helped b> tho 
nch '^U'lbohs ' who accumulated enormous 
wealth by their activities in Bengal Tbc) 
also helped to create nu outside market or 
Empire for EugUsh goods, which began to be 
produced now in tbc mass, in Bengal and sdl 
over the world with the help of Bcugal funds 
Id fact much of the British hmpirc and the 
prosperity of the British during the last 
couple of ccatnncs can be traced back to 
Bengal Tho reiteration of those well kuown 
facta IS not meant to net ns an exhortation 
to the present gcucrstion of Snttshcra to 
feci grateful to the Bengali people It is 
jUbt stated to bnng back to tho public mind 
the fact that ouco Bengal was a nch country, 
60 rich that it could be looted and ^o 
proceeds sufficed to build up an Empire But 
today Bengal is for all practical paipOoca 
a jioor country Her people die of starvation 
Her children cannot atlord any education, 
though at one time cverv village had a school 
in Bengal Sick people la Bengal succiunb 
even to tho most curable of diseases duo to 


lack of medical attention The mcra of Bengal 
get choked up with silt or hyacinth without 
remedy The roads of Bengal are distinguish- 
able from the surrounding countryr only by 
their relative abundance of mad aud ffith The 
Bengalis liie in dwellings which no eclf- 
rcopccting European dog would choosc as a 
kcnuci The ono time famous arts and crafts 
of Bengal have degenerated aud even dis- 
appeared In short, hai’dly m history can one 
Hod a imaliel to Bengal's loss of material 
proapenty dunog tho last two ccntuncs 
\raybe the Aztecs “ulTercd worse it the 
bauds of the Coni]iii\l(uloies but that is 
hardly any consolation to us or a credit to 
our com^uerors 

\\ hat little has been left of Bengal's richca 
canyet regenerate the country provided tiicre is 
latcVigcat piraniog of tho work to be doae aud 
the inifcthifil effort of the people of Bengal 
behind it. But, os we know, of fetters 
wc have more than can be counted easily 
Our meagre resources leak out of Bengal 
as profit of foreign traders, as commissioii 
to foreign anddlo-aea, as salanse of foreign 
olBaa)* etc , etc \Vhat is stdl left is tjacd 
heavily and the nuijor portion of the proeeah 
of this toiotion IS spent bij the Goieniinenl 
of India ou things which, generally «peakuig 
do not add to (lie well being of tho inhabi- 
tants of Bengal Ercn tho lessor half is 
«pcnt almost in a similar fashion Tho 
present discussion is, however, a cnticism of 
the system of taking away by the Central 
Govcrnoient of the major portion of Bentfd's 
revenue and as such wa shall Icavc^out 
the ijucstion of foreign exploitation AVe 
may just mention in passing that just 
as the basis of individual economy lies m 
providing the neceSfanea of life (aud life 
means improvement a«d progress) to the 
individual so as not to impair the 
individuals productive capacity ntid 
also his ability to denvo mental and 
physical benefit from his consumption 
of worldly goods, so must i group of 
individuals, a race or a nation, build up their 
political economy (of which public fmanco is 
an important branch) on such pnnciples of 
production, di'.tnbution, taxation, public 
eipcodJlure,etc., as would leave their pro- 
ductivitv, progress and happmess not only 
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Debts scrMLca 
Cinl adiiuni&tratioi) 
Currency iV mint 
iAfd woiis 
Military scrriccs 


IkS. 130 crores 


She gave 

} ji500000 
1 JO 00 (WO 
0,15 00 COO 
10000000 


Customs 
Juteesportdaty 
Income tax 
bait 


uicrc'i'iing Unforluu itc 
ly in Indn, nciUicr Uia individual nor Ui<* 
foreign mailers o£ India’s national dcstio} 
look 'll economic matters from this point of 
view 

Now to proceed witli Bengal’s foiccd fbat is niln ays, debts, military service^ 
contribution to tlm central cxclicqucr, we find ^amimstration eat iii) practically 

tUatm 1928 29 Bcnpl added about sutccii xj.c ^cil wellbeing of tlie 

and a Im £ crore of uipccs to the Cenlial people depend on education, sanitation, health, 

funds She gave induhtiies etc, and at least in the case of 

Bengal, aftei paying out almost tlic 
whole of the provincial income to tlie 
Central Government, notlung is left for 
cspenditiicc on items winch arc of tlie most 
vital luiportaiicc to the people Now let iis 
compare how Bengal has been bpcciolhl 
ncltiHUal by the Government ofIndLa We 
have already stated how much Bengal pay s 
to the Central cvchcqiitr What do the other 
provinces pay ^ Clicy paid in 1028 29 as 
follows 

l^Irulras Rs 71400000 

Rombay b St 00000 

U r 71700000 

Punjab 3 4000000 

Ribat 5 '■fl 00000 

C P 22300000 

\Bsam 12700000 

Be&fsl „ 16, S9, 00000 

I/Ct us now compare the remnant ability 
cf the dilTcrciit pTOVinecs to spend on the 
vital 8C1V1CC3 'after payang up to the Central 
exchequer (figures 193Q‘JL) 


Total Rs IOjOOOOOO 

These figures arc much lc^3 than what was 
actually collected lu Bengal, being authontalivc 
estimates of only such portions of tho actual 
collections as were paid by the people of 
Bengal These sums can be put against the 
Ra 11,73,30,000 which was Bengal’s proviii' 
cial revenue m 1930 31 for the sake of 
companion Bs 10,39,00,000 goes out to he 
spent by tho Government of Iiidta and only 
R«u 11,73,30,000 arc kept for provincial cs- 
pcndituro ! Now what arc Uio heads of evpciidi 
lure of the Central Government ’ Out of say 
an approximate revenue of 130 crores tho 
Ccntial Qovtruineiit roughly spends as 

Direct Jcmuid oo rcreuue Its 42j ctorc 

IlailMay budj^t 


i (Ml C tclcKripbs 


Sc uiUfc dcv>l9 

l^ucBlion 

Medical 

I ublic Hcalti 

\j.ncul<nn3 

IiidiutriM 


Dombaj 

Ita 

J2<X» 

2K»500O 

'i.T’OOD 

2004003 

(Oreooo 

J^JOOO 


PcDj^sl 

Its. 

ajoon 

H^JOOCO 

U -7000 
27tno» 
13GSOOO 


tUdraa 

Its 

aO2.300 
30041 X» 
J9C0«O 
R)02;X« 
40 18 100 
2211800 


U P 


1 utiiab 


stm 

20Ci%0:i7 
17 570-7 
24 37338 
aj'VWC 
15;t3W7 


US again compare 

In ^mpulation Bengal is almost ciuil to 
Madras and tho U 1’ and about double of 
Bombay and tho Punjab 

rJuCAl DJi H<ilXJkl Pub Avrt tn4«M> 

1 wnU lure llrel h. cut ure t «»• 

11 1 1 1 J 

lomlajr I 131 1 <j 1 1 II 

M»4r^ 1 d 101 lb 15 

PI 1 1 il W, j I 2 j 1 1 > 

1 Qoj*b I l^i 1 ,3 J-.,! 


r 

23300 
1 KlAlOCO 

5167000 

290)000 

Cl ooax) 
iipiooo 

budget to signify tho departments which wo 
liavobcca discusemg above.) Tins inability 
IS «ol iMitatc h«I citfonalh) tho Govcnimciit 
of Iiuha. Bengal s ease so palpably demons- 
trates the lack of a spint of fair piny m tho 
Government of India Uiat tho latter should 
lose no tiino iii putting dungs right. 

Pitja Holidays 

The ’dohin Jlcurw Oflico will remain 


t closed from October 2 to lb on account of 

diture, Bengal lu* an absolute inability to tlio IVija UoluLays UI biisincas, csicnt 
compcli fa\ouca% vntU the other provinces iitgcnt orders and coiiiiimnicafious, will 
i»!iirc»l.cmJit ireou the 7- icumlnigly be attended to ifter the 
I'Ws (the term is used m th e PuujaU roKipviung of the oflicc 

PwxTui AVD Ptuiiairn m JlAiiA CiU’tmu Da* 

,v^o IT * Pjjas 

l-»-. Urrty ttixxiAB II0AH, tSIAXTTA 
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A MERIC V. has produced no clearer, more 
rrngio" or more persuastee trumpet 
\Oicefor Itbertr aod democracy tliaa 
that ot Jatnee Ras«ell Lowell Therefore, I 
am sure, ho has n message for India in her 
front and anered etrugglc for national free- 
dom 

l/swell was born in Ibiy and died in 1891 
at the age of 72 IIis birth place was near 
CogtoQ, 111 Cambridge, the scat of Harvard 
UniverBity, where he spent nearl) all his life, 
dyiag in the very house in which his eyes fird 
■saw the light 

Ho waa graduated from Harvard, and for 
many years was a professor there Hia first 
intention was to become a lawver , but after 
studying law and cndeavojnng to carry on 
lU practice for a tunc In Boston, without 
boccess, he turned to literature, where his 
heart really was and had always been 

He began wnting at once, both jd prose 
and aerjc, and earned it on throngbout bis 
profe»s.or«hip and all his life 

During many years, he was an editor and a 
vciy succe'Sful one IJcMas the first editor of 
The Atlantic Monlhhi , it w as under him that 
It attained its great fa no, giving to America 
for the first tune a literary periodical which 
ranked witli the bc^t monthlies of rngland 
and the CoiiUucul of Europe Later, for 
some years, he edited anotiier periodical, 
'the \orlh iiiieriittn Ilerieir, which he lifted 


to a standing scarcely below that of The 
Wonhe ilenlhlii 

Duting the last few years of hts life, 
Lowell turned aside from his cscliisively 
hterary career and devoCod htoiself largely to 
other importaiit work, although he did not 
entirely give up his literary ^ctl7itlcs. 
Although nc had never been a politician and 
bad never held political office, he possessed 
a knowledge of public affairs and of the 
pnncipics of true Btatesmanahip second to 
that of few of hu countrymen, as hts wnhnwg 
both in prose and verso abundantly show 
In recognition of this fact, when he was 
approaching his sixties, the United States 
Government invited him to accept an appoint- 
ment fo the honoumble and important political 
position of Minister to the Court of Spam 
Few men m America were better fitted for 
the place, and for five years he filled it inth 
distinction 

Then tlic United States Government 
appointed him to the mo»t important diploma- 
tic position within Its gift, that of Ambassador 
to Great Britain England was greatly 
pleased bv his coming, for by this tune he 
had attained lilcxaiy distinction second to 
no Am^n, unless it might be Longfellow 
In London, ho was shown the greatest con 
sidcratioii, m political, jn literary, and ui 
somil rwclcs Jvo foreigner was more highly 
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esteemed bj royalty, aristocracy aud tho 
common people In America, he had never 
done much in any public speaking , but ta 
England he developed a nch gift of highly 
literary, highly polished and yet highly 
popular oratory and it was not long before 
on cver^ great occasion he 'll as in demand 
as a leading speaker, if uot the chief speaker 
The United States of America has sent many 
of her moat eminent sons to represent her 
at the Court of SL James, but no one who 
has made a finer imprcasion or brought her 
more hon >ur than James RusseW Lowell 

ThoaO years of diplomatic service for 
his country formed a Inppy and distinguished 
episode in Lowell a life but they were only 
an episode, an aiiidc in a sense a rest, from 
Ins mam life-worl , winch was that of a 
writer Ho published many volumes of prose 
which brought ium much fame Indeed, 
twenty years before his death, he bad como 
to bo recognized at home and abroad as 
Aincnca’s greatest Cbsiyist and literary critic, 
ranking liUlo if any below Matthew Arnold 
m Lngland and Sainto Bcu\o m France 

Aud yet tho general judgment is that he 
rose to his \ctf best and will be remembered 
loQgCbt not ns a pro&e writer but as a poet 
that into Ills poetry he poured his finest gifts 
of both brain and heart 

Ills early poetry was partly serious aud 
partly humorous He first attained wide and 
high fame, fame on both coutumuts, by bis 
“Iliglow l’a| ci>,” a bnlliiiit work of mingled 
humour and satiro of nch humour which at 
ciery lino inado readerb almost explode wiUi 
laughter, but at tho same time mndo them 
slop and think , of satire keen as a dagger, 
but not poison, winch really was not a dagger 
at all but u surgical uistnimcnt that probed 
detp but always had kindness and healing 
in it 

Tho “n glow Papers ’ lud two themes, the 
wrong snd wickidncss of tho institotiou of 
UoinibUc hUirry which existed in about a 
uoten oi tho souUicrn btates of Uio Union 
and tho wrong and wickodiiLhS of ibo war of 
a,^»»«on which the United Sutes Goyero- 
•‘gainst Mexico, by which it 
wbbetl that couiitry of a llnnl of lU tcmtoiy 
It seems unjtu^dblc to conceive of a stronger 


or more unansv^erable moral condeumation of 
these two great wrongs than this great poem 
of Lowell contained , yet tho coademnation 
wras expressed in ways so delightfully witty 
that everybody was compelled to read it , and 
nobody could read it without feeling tho force 
of the moral indignation which tho poem 
breathed 

I would be glad to quote several of the 
most brillian^. and famous passigcs of the 
poem except for the fact that it is written in 
the cxticme "Y inkee" dialect, or dialect of 
old time country Now England, which reader® 
10 India unacquainted with it, would 
find great ditliculty in understanding I 
will, however, vunture to offer a brief passage 
or two lelatiug to tlie Mexican War 


Li fer war 1 call it rnurJur — 
There you her it pla u aa flat 
I (Ion t want to go no {order 
Than my rcsiament hr that 
Goi haz tad to plusip in 1 fairly 
U a as long u it is broil 
Ad nou le got to git up a riy 
£! you I aut to taLo m God 


Taint your cppyletls an feathers 
Male tho thing a gram rooro right , 
Taiot u follcrm your b U wethers 
W II axcuso you m hii s gat 
£! you talc a auord an dior it 
Vn {,0 stick a feller thru 
Gor mot ant to answer for it 
God 11 send the biU to you. 


Call rao coward call lus traitor 
Jest cs au ts your mun idocs - 
Uere I stand a tyrant hater 

In the fnena o Gol an L coci 


Those parts of tho poem beanog on 
slavery wore as humorous, as witty and as 
blistering ui tlicir moral iiidignatioa as those 
rclaliug to war la tho long and Bcvtrc 
ontiaHicry struggle which ended in tho 
Imiancipatiou Proclatnaliou of l*rc‘>idcnt 
Lincoln m ISCJ, tho three most cllcctiie 
literary weapons were Uncle Totn’s Calm, the 
famous no\cl of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the anti bias cry poems of tlie Quaker poet 
WhilUcr, and l^wcll s * Biglow Papers. ' 

Lowell wroto a considcrahlo number of 
other ]>ocm3 of mingled humour and satin., otio 
of the longest uod inott important of which 
was “A 1 able for CnUcR. ’ VU were popular 
tU tho time of their production, but notio 
attained the fame of the “Biglow Papers." Hm 
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^Uogs of tills kind compnsc about onc-thtrd 
of bis total poetical output. 


It IS difScult to classify Lowell’s poetry 
takcu as a whole It embraces a very large 
niuaber of themes, which fall under such 
heads as histone, legendary, narrative, 
descnptivc, ethical, religious, poems of 
patnotism, of fncndship, of sentiment, and a 
considerable number of poems of a mcmonal 
character, written to celebrate great occasions. 

When we consider Lowell’s severe 
condemnation of the war against Mcrico, it 
seems on its face a little strange that he 
strongly sopported the Government in its war 
against the Southern Rebellion, known as the 
(Svil War The explanation, however, is 
dear The former was a war of a^cssion 
and conquest, whereas the objei t of the latter 
was to prevent a dissolution of the Xattonai 
Union and to nd die oaUon of the sin and 
corse of slavery Although he was all bu 
life a foe to muitansm and an ardent fnend 
of peace, he believed, ngbtly or wrongly, that 
the enomoosly inportant interests at stake in 
the Civd War justified it on the part of the 
Gdvenimeat, ae he also believed that bee 
country’s earlier war (the Revolution) to 
secure independence from Great Britain, was 
juEtifiablc. Some of his poems relating to 
each of these two great episodes in hio 
country’s history are among the most striking 
and able that we have from hia pen Especially 
is this true of his three famoua “Memorial 
Poems’’— one read at the “One Handredlh 
Anniversary of the Fight at Concord Bridge," 
the earliest battle of the Revolution , one 
entitled "Under the Old Elm,” read at Cam- 
bridge on the hundred li annivcnary of 
Washiogton’s fakiog command of the 
Amencaa Eevoultionary Army, and hie 
"Ode for the lourtb of July, 1776” the 
ffirtddhy o/ tdu AtfOruvr 

Here arc a few Imea of his tribute to 
Washington in the second of these hicmonal 
Poems 


Soldier juid Statesmao ranst cnison , 

Uif^ poued example of eceat duties done 
kJBJpIr as bmthiug , 

1}an>b for bimseU 

Bill for bu barefoot aoJdjcra cioonent. 

Modest, yet firm aa Maiures self, 

herar seduced throosb snow oi pteseut food . 


Itigid, bnt with bimaelE first 

Bcnad minded, high soolcd,— there is but ooo 

Who was all Ihia and ours and all men a — 

WAbUlhGTON”' 

Here are some lines of a poem written at 
the close of tie Civil IVar, when the Union 
was saved and tho slavce freed 

‘V7 Deautifoll ny Country 1 Oora ouce morel 
Smoothing thy gold of war disheTellcd hair 
Oet such sweet Draws aa nerer olbcr wore, 

And letting thy set Ups, 

Fred from wrath s pale eclipse. 

Tbe rosy edges of Ibeir snule fay bare, 

What words dirtne of lover or of poet 
Could tell OUT love aud uaha thee Loow it. 

Among tbe Naliooa bright beyond compare T 
Wbat were our lives without tbeeT 
Wha* all osr lirce to save thee t 
We nek not what we gave thee , 

We wdl not dare to doubt thee, 

Dal aak whatever dsc and we will data 


Here are somo lines written on another 


occasion showing hia ardent love of his native 
lend 


*0 my CouDtry touched by thee. 


My gray haira gather bach iheir gold , 
My ihougbta set all my pulaei tree 
My bean refuses to be old 
Thy love la all that 1 can see. 
UnsamnoDed crowd ihe thankful words. 
As up ID ipnoglime fiood tbe tree. 

For ail that thou haa been to me i ’ 


LowcU was m the best sense a patnot 
and a statesman Some hare called him tm- 
patnoUc because he would not toady to 
demagognes, and run blindly at the hehesta 
of caucuses and political bosses , because he 
was too astute to be fooled by the Uicks and 
pretenses of designmg politicians, and cared 
more for eternal pnnciples than for traD<iicnt 
party names and shibboleths 

So, too, small mmded men have somctunca 
declared him as wanting in patnotism because 
bo saw tho good there is in England, m 
Europe and in all the older world — being too 
targe a soul to be cooped in by one single 
honroB 

Let those who thus complain read his 
magnificent address on “Democracy,” delivered 
at Birmingham, to Eoglishmen — the most 
powerful and uncomprorotsmg defence of 
republican institutions, I venture to believe, 
that was ever spoken on English soiL 


XiOwell was a patnot, but he was more 
He realucd that it was belittling to an 
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Vmcncau aod beUttling to his country not to 
relate hjs nation vnth other nations in noble 
ways of fnendghip and of co-opcration and 
world service With all his passionate love 
of his native land, ho could not, would not, 
foi^ct, that there were other lands beside his 
own, Morthy of love and honour, and that while 
he was an Amoncan be was also a member 
of tlic great brotherhood of humanity And 
so above and beyond the mere patriot vision 
he rose to the larger vision of the woild 
family, and sang 

Where is the true man a I atherland ? 

Is it -Khtie he hy chance la horn 
Doth Dot the vcanuDC sprit scorn 
la such scuiU borictft to he spanned ? 

Is It aloDe vrhere (rccdotn u 

tVhere God is God and man is man ? 

Doth be not claim a broader span ^ 

0, }cs * bis fatherland must be 
Vs the blue heaven indo and free 

Where cr a human heart doth wear 

Joi B myrtle-wreath or sorrow s gytu 
Where cr a human spmt strives 
MU» a hte more true and fair, 
iMere is the true man s birth rlaoo grand 
ills u n world wide (aihccUiaa t 


Where cr a single sUrc doth pino 

Whcruct one man may help another,— 
Ihank God for such a birthright brother — 
Tint siiol of earth is ihino and mine I 
Vrrf IS the true man s I irth place grand 
Ills la a world wide latbctland 1 


Tins 14 not itn palnouc, it is n <j o 
patriotic it IS patnotic plxt it is tI»o truer 
nud larjer patriotism it is Uio palrioti«nj 
which will stop uar which will bind the 


intioiis into a great world socictj, fraternal 
and co-operative instead of untagORislic and 
tuiUmlly destructive 

Ihc world has had few more irdcnt lovers 
ofjj-mhwfl ihsn Lo»ei] InJ ttnnslrev- 
dom of tho truest iiid noblest Kind — 1 rccdom 
for others as well as for self In a poem 
Cl titled “Stanras of 1 rccdom, ’ ho writes 
S!rn »b>^o h^t it is Ibn jo 
<Vmc of fatinrs brave and free 
It tlbte bvtalhc on (arVb a sUsa. 

Vre jc truly five ind I rave ’ 

If )o do not fr»l iho chain 
When It works a Lrrlhrra pain 
VcB ye not base slates iodtxd 
unwoiHij lo U frix'd 1 
u true but to bmV 

• '.t'or ewn dear take 
itki With Icaibcm bean* forvvt 
rhal we owe maakiia , debt f 
Not true Irtfloni U to stare 


Ml tho chains our brothers wear, 

Vnd, with heart and hand to be 
Lamest to mahe others free I 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and tho weak 
They are slaves who will not choo=pe 
Hatred scotfang and abuse 
Rather than \n sdenco shrink 
trom the truth they needs must think. 

They ate slaves who daro not be 
In ihe right with two or three. 

lu another connection he writes 

Hes true to God whos true to man, 
whatever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest, 

ncath the all beholding suit 
That wrong is also done lo us 

and they ore slaves most base 
Wboae lore of right is tor themselves 
and not for all their race. 

Lowell has the wisdom to join Freedom 
with Progress In a poem entitled ‘T rccdom"^ 
we hive these coungcous and prophetic 
words 

Doth I rccdom, theu, consul 
Of mobing with our {sees toward tho Fast ? 
l-recdom gained yesterday is no moro ours 
Men gather but dry seeds of last years Hovers 
hrccdom is ro-ercated year by year 
In hearts wide open on the God ward side 
No broadest creeds can hold her and no lodcs 
'‘he chooMs men lot her august abodes 
Building them fair and froniins to tho daun 


Lowell wanted 1 rccdom m Religion, aa 
well as in the other relations of life Tlus is 
well shown in hi8 “Bibliolaters/' which is nn 
iinspuring arraignment of the book worship, 
the cxtcnialism, tlie spiritual bondage and 
death winch bO largely calls itself religion in 
our faiDc — winch ph in»aically attempts to 
dnvo out and destroy God's living inspiration 
of to-day and maintain in its place Uio luuiuniy 
cerciiKiits of an inspiration two or three 
thous ind y eai s aid 

God IS not iluuib that ho should (.iiuik no i lorc 
It thou hast >iandcnnL,s in the vvilacrncss 
Vnd hnd ht not liinu Uis thy soul is jioor 
rhire towers tho mountain of the \ oico uo less. 

"loMly the lliblo of tho raco Is writ 
\nil not oil paper Icarcs or Icaics of stono 
l-.ach age each kuidnil, ad Is a verse to it 
rvvts 01 despair or hoi>c or joy or moan 
VVbUo tsings the sea, while niicla tfis 

tuounuuos throw 1 
While ihundirs sur.es burst on chiTs nf cloud 
*‘tili at the I rO|duu' fi-ct the iisiions tiu 

I^jwell s religion lus great breadth and 
inchieivtticss He declares 
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‘‘Tha prayers of dinaliaa Turk and Jew 
Hare one sound up there m tho blue. 

\ad one smell ell tlietr i icease, toa ’ 

It 18 hardly necessary to say that Zwoneli’s 
religion was far from tlic popular Christianity , 
bat he believed it to bo deeper and truer 
“Christ/' he sajs, "has declared war against 
the Chnstiauity of the world, and it must go 
down." ‘The older I grow the Icbs I am 
affected by the outward forms and observances 
of religion, but the more confidingoess and 
affection do I feel toward God It is 

therefore no idle form when ItcUjou that 
I Uaii on Gael” 

Lowell believed m a living and advancing 
religion, not a religion of the backward look 
He writes "There la a cousidcrabte party 
m the world, hc'idcd by the Pope~that p-igan 
full of pnde — who would cure all our ills b\ 
suBpJy putting the world back ’ But to this 
ho objects On tho dcatli of Cardioal New 
man, who had tned so hard to lead the En^sh 
Church back to Rome, ho esclauns, "V 
bcauttful old man, as I remember him but 
•urely a futile life if ever there was one 
t^g to make a past reality supply the place 
of a present one that was becoming past, and 
forgetting that God is alwa^ a ‘Z ni 1/ never 
*/ icos * 

This utterance comes to us from the next 
to the last year of Lowells life, and showf, 
that he kept to the end lus faith hes forward 
lookiug Uoitanan faith, which dads such 
freijacnt and vigorous utterance all through 
hi 3 writings, that God is the God of tho living, 
and that ^0 future of man in this world is 
certain to be better than the past has been 

Lowell held firmly that most inspiring 
faith that ever entered tho soul of mao, to 
buoy it up and make it superior to death — I 
mean faith in immortality He did not fear 
death, or see in it the ugly destroyer that 
many do Ratlier be saw in it an angel of God 
Here are a few lines giving hts thoc^t 

“fHn bath told bea o£ tbee, fair angel d^tb, 

Hath buog a dark red oer thy seraph face 
Knd scared us babes iriih talcs of bov beneath 

Were fsalDrcs like her orn But! ihroa^ grace 
01 tho dear God by whom I lire and more 

Have seen that gloomy ^roud asunder rent. 

And in ihina eyes lustrous with sweet mtent. 

Hare read that thoa none other wast but love. 

Thou art the beauteous keeper of that gats 

Which leadeth to the sonl $ desued home 

1 


And I troidJ lire os one who seems to wait 
Untd thine eyes shall say My brother come I 
And ihmi baste forward riih such gladsome pace 
Vs one who secs a welcoming sweet face 

I'ar thou dost gire os what the sou! lores best— 
In the eternal soul a dwelling place, 

lod thy still grsre is the unp IferoJ nest 
Of truta lore peace and duty s perfect c st 


Lowell IS piv-cminently a tin iker among 
poets In this his place is beside Lnicrson 
In concentration of thought and lu depth of 
spiritual insight, Lmerson is superior , indeed 
in these qualities he seems to me to excel all 
poets But in singing quality — in the ability 
to put high thought and rare apintual \ision 
into nch sod noble verse— Lowell is far the 
superior of the se r of Concord and takes 
his place beside MiUoii and Wordsworth and 
TcQiiysoo 

Lowell had a strong and noble faith in 
human nature which he expresses tunes with 
out number la one of his sonuets he gis es 
us words of one who doubts human nature, 
and then answeis him Says the objector 
True nobleness I seek 11 va n 
In womu and in man 1 find it not 
1 almost weary of my cattbjy lot, 

My UIc-spnog» are dr ed up <cuh b roms pa n 


To him the poet replies 
ThoQ finikc t not * 1 pray thee look again 
Look in cord through the depths of thinc'o 


Ku! 


How s t w th Art tHoi sound aad wholn f 
(tC SOBLL knd the noblei as that i es 
In other meu sleeping but never dead 
■Bhall rise m majesty to meet thiue own 
Then thou wilt see it gleam m many eyes 
Then will pure light arou d thy path be shed 
Vnd thou wUt nevumore be sad and lone 


I must pie my readers oueof LowelJa 
poems of which I am very fond and which 
seems to mo tery helpful to all who care 
for the higher side of hla. It is cufiClcd 
Longing 

Of all the myriad moods of in ml 
That through the soul come ihrooging 
kN hich one was e re so dear so kind 
So beautiful B3 longing T 
The thing we toaj, foe that we an? 

lor oue transcendent momeDt 
before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment 


btiU tiirough the paltry air and strife. 
Glows down the wished Ideal 
And Longing moulds tn clay what Life 
Carres in the marble 
To let the ne r hie m we know 
Desire must ope the Mrtal — 
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All I let 09 hope that to oor praise 
Good God not only tcchoni 
The when we tread his ways 

Bat when the spint beckons — 

That Bome ehcht ^ood is also wrought 
Beyond set/ aatisfaction 
"When we are airoply good m thought, 

Howe er we fail in action ' 

Nothing m Lowell’s poetry is more chann- 
jng than hia love of Nature. "Wherever ho 
goes, he has eyes to sec the beauty of the 
world, and a soul quick to catch the deeper 
meanings of linng'* He sajs of himself, ^‘TKe 
flowering of the buttercups is a great, and, 
I maj truly say, a religious event in my year” 
Here IS one of his bright little nature poeius 
entitled “The Fountain.” 

“Into the eunahine, 

Full of the light, 

Leaping and Hathing 
From morn to night 
Into the moonlight 
^7bltcr than aoow 
Waving 90 dower like 
When the wtod9 blow 

Into the etar light 
RuBbicig iQ (pray 
Happy a midoisht, 

Hippy by day 

Lrcr in motioa 

Dlithcaomo and (hear, 

8ull climbing haivcaward 
Never aweary I 
Qlonoua fountua, 

Let my heart bo 
Iresh, changeful constant 
Upward liko thre. 

Lowell has two poms, entitled ‘*a. 
Parable, ” each of winch contains au uapresstyo 
religious Iccson 

The first tells of a religions prophet who 
want! to get a message from God So ho 
makes a long and weary journey, and at luat 
worn and footsore, readies the ton of the 
off holy lull, where he tlmvks G^isto bo 
found. Thtro ho prays fcrtcnlly for a toico 
or a sign. Alas I no thunder peal comes, hod 
no ^0lCt. Uut a little flower springs up 
beside him as bo kneels. And lo, ho sees that 

ilisUio terj same kind of a flower that his 

httlc daughter had plucked and given him just 
as he was Icating boiuo. Tlicn his eyes are 
opened to see, that God was jual astral/ {a 
bis home, as on this far away sOKiallcd hoi/ 
iulL 


Lowell’s second ^‘Parable” teaches a Ics'on 
not tho same, but equally impressive. 

‘ Said Christ our Lord I will go and see 
How tho men my brethren believo m me, 

Ha passed not again through the gate of birth 
But made himfclf known to tho children of earth. 

Hien said the chief pne»la and rulerB^ and kiogt, 
Behold now tho Giver of all good things , 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and stato 
Wim who alone is mighty and great.’ 

With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the of man should tread, 

And So palace chambers lofty and rare 

Ihey louged him, and served him with kingly fare. 

Great organs surged through arches dim 
There jumlant floods ui praise of him , 

And in church and palaco and judgment hall 
lie saw his imigo high over all 
Cut stiff, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down nis head 
And from under tho heavy foundation stona 
The Sou of Mary heard bitter groans. 

And lo church and palace and judgment hall. 

Ho marked great hssures that rent the wall 
And opened wider and yet more wide 
As the living foundsuon heaved and sighed. 

Have yo founded your thrones and altars, then 
On the bodies and souls of living men T 
tnd tbuik ye that building shall cnduroi 
Which shdius tho coble and crushes tho poor i 


With gates of sill er aod bars of gold , ,,, 
"ke haio fenced my sheep from their Fathers lou , 


O Lord and Master, not ours tho guilt, 
Wo budd but as our fathers built , 
Behold ihine images how they stand 
Bovefcigo and sole, through all our land. 


^Qr task IS hard— with sword and damo 
To bold thino earth forever tho same. 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
6uU as thou hftcat Uicni thy abeep.' 

Then Christ sought out on aitisan 
A low browed ituntcd haggard man, 

And a moiherlcM girl whoso fingers thin 
1 Ukbed from her lainily want and sin. 


iueso pct ne in me miUst of thira 
And as they drew back their garment hem, 
ror fear ofdi&Icmrut Lo hire,' said ho, 
'The inuigtw ye have made of mo I 


All of Ixiwcl) 8 writiDjjs, cspcctall/ bia 
iioctry, la full of short, sinking aeutcotioua 
linca whith arrest attention and arc widtl/ 
‘b‘nco aoUmiR can gno a betkr idea 
of Uio whole range of bu thought than these. 
I venture to cito a consnlcrablo number 
"'Vhal an anUsepue la a pure hfs r 
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“No mud caa soil os but the mud wo throw 

"Blrcncth aud wisdom only flower 
\Yhen we tod for all our Lind. 

•They enslave theic children b children 
Wno compromise with sin 

They who love are but one step from heaven 
Tis heaven alone that is given away 
Tw only God may bo had for the asking 

To put more fa ih w lies and halo 
Than truth and love u the teal atheism. 

Every hope that rises and prows broad 
In the world t heart, , , 

Blreams from the great heart of Ool 

“God IS in all that hberatea and lifts 
In all that humbles aweewna and consoles. 

•O Power more near my hfc than life itedt 

Qreit tnlh. uo ot •' ““ 

Great aoula are portions of Eternity 

Tho hopa of Truth «rows stronger every day 

Wider the eouls honioo hourly 
Threu h hii heart who camatls hUicveth 
iKoa the rtcroal Uwci dotH flow 

“We are not fr« whoso 
lu musiD„ with our faces W the put 

„ b^i. 

“Bvl eve the prom so of to-morrow 
Vnd 1*1 the wondrous lU'amni. of to-day 
•Grcady bop a 1 Though thou hate time 
1 at for a In 1“- that sul 1 m-- 
Nol failuitt, but low ana. is c laia 
“Ul things false shaU c-uraUc 
lUtre Iht freu Up fwd seal of man 
"One dty with 1 fa md heart 
I. ui. u~. «~.b '» 

-sio. tiAw. ‘b“To-»3™. 

ir 

That in the cro-d. 

ni rmele fades out of h «tory ^ 

“lies true to God wtos tn-e to man 
-Who IS U will not dare to trusty' , 

VLh/v <a It »■«'*> not stroo th to au l 

iSlidV. SSrUUb. «»J Irea mnb bio.- 


New times demand new measures and new men 
The world advances and in Urns outgrows 
Tha laws that m our fathers days were best 
And doubtless, after us some purer scheme 
Will bo shaped out by wuer meu than wft 
Made wiser V ‘be steady growth of truth 
Lowell IS ono of the emment Amcncaus 
whose bust has been placed by tho naUon m 
its Ilall o£ Fame On his bust are inscribed 
lines from his pen 

“Vo Power can die that ever wrought for Truth 
Thereby a Law of Nature it became 
And Uvea unwiihetwl in ita bliihEsome youth 
When ho who called it forth is but a name. 


If I were to ask lovers of Lowell to name 
the most beautiful of all his poems,— tho ono 
ID which hts genius, his literary skill and his 
deep religious spirit find their very highest 
czprcs<ion what would it be ? I imagine it 
would be hu “Vision of Sir Launfal" In 
tlua poen he treats a theme suggestiTo of 
Tennyson Certaiuli Tcunjsou has untten 
oolhine finer The poem is a> noble m its 
ethical and spiritual tcvchiiig a» it is eupenop 
a« a worl of lilrrarv urt 

The po ni toll-* u slorv The Holy Grail 
wastlie ItginJuv tup from whrh Josui was 
suppo cd lo bav c dnink at tlie last supper 
One tradition tolls that Jo«op’i of knmathca 
brou At It to > nghud But, as tho timet grow 
cornipt It disapocaroJ, and could bo found 
again onlyby one who uas perfectly pure la 
hwrC In the stones of Arthurs Knights of 
the Round Table, the search for it was a 
favoiinle quest. hmsilv it lends itself to 
allcgon lo fiud the IIolv Grail bccaruo the 
symbol of diacovixing the secret of the true, 
tho divine life 

Lowell treats tins m a faihiou wholly liis 
own Tins poem u in two parU The 
knight goes forth in the glory of summer- 
As ho Icvvca hit castle, a leper asks alms. 
Tho proud kn ght tosocs him a piece of gold 
in scoru, and goes on his w ly But, m that 
temper, his que-t is fruitless The second 
part 13 a winter scene Sir Launfid is 
retoming, old and decrepit, only to find 
uaothcr in po3>cs«ion of hu earldom. He is 
a sadder, wiser, hiimb’er man. Tho same 
leper a.ks an alms again. Now he shares- 
With hun his poverty 

“II« pirtoJ in twain hu iiaj:lo enut. 

* Ub. broke ih« ice oa the vireamlet » bimk. 
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\nd ca'o tte leper to eat and dnni 
Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread 
Twas water out of a wooden bowl— 

\ct with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed 
And iwBs ted wine he drank with hia 

thirsty soul 


Then the poem goes on 
•“As Sit Launfal muacd with a downcast face 
A light shone round about the place 
The leper no longer crouched at hia side 
Hut stood before him glonfied 
‘shmiui, and tall and fair and straight 
Vs the pillar that stood by the beautiful gate — 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in man 
His irords were shed softer than leaves 

irom the pine 

And they fell on Sir I aunfal as snows on 

the bnnc 

That mingle their softness and quiet m one 
AVith the shaggy unrest they float down upon 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said 
Lo it is I be not afraid I 
In many climes mtbout avail 
Thou has spent thy life for the Holy Grail 
Behold It IS here— this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now 
This crust IS mj body broken for thee 
This water His blood that died on the tree 
Tho Uoly Supper » kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another’s need 
"Not what we pro but what we share— 

Tor the gift without the eivcr is bare 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
his buD^enng neighbour and me. 

Such 18 the story briefly and barely told, 
and giving only very inadequatoly nn idea of 
the tyholc poem, there is so much else in it 
which la in the highest degree beautiful 
I or oxiraplc, it is here that Lowell paints bis 
wonderful picture of "June,” winch vn 
Amenca w the loveliest of the months, the 
•fjiiccn month of the jenr, beginning lua 
picture wiUi tlic evquisite lines 


\Vhat u so taro as a da> in June T 
rUen if ever come perfect davs 
^cn Heaven tries the earth if it bo in lone 
\n 1 over it aoftU her warm car lays 


Quo other religious poem of Lowell 
remains to be mentioned, which must on no 
coimdcration bo omitted It is the “Present 
Cnsis,” his mighty bugle call to moral and 
rcl gioiis honour and progress and heroism 
I rajarlt prize it ibo%e almost everything else 


from his pen Space allows me to quote only 
enough of it to give a bare tistc of its noble 
and stirring thought 

‘Ones to every man and nation comes 

the moment to decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood 

for the good or evil side 
Some gnat cause God a new Jlessiah 

olTcring each the bloom or blight 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the 

sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever twixt that 

darkness and that light 
Though the cause of Enl prosper yet tis 

Truth alone is strong 
And albeit she wander outcast now 1 see 

around her throng 

Troops of beautiful tall angels to cnsbidd 

her from all wrong 

CaieVsa aewna tha gtcal Avengec history s 

pages but record 

One death grapple la the darkness twist old 
systems and the Word 
TniUi forever on the scaffold Wrong forever 

on the throne — 

kel the scaffold snays the future, and behind 
tfie dim unknown 

Stondeth God within the shadow Weeping 

watch above His own 

Then to side with Truth is noble when we 

share her wretched crust 
Ere her cause bnug fama and profit, and 

Us prosperous to be just 
Then It IS the brave man chooses while the 

coward stands aside 

Doubting in hts abject spine till his Lord 

IS crucified 

\nd the multitude makes virtue of the fa tb 
they had denied 

1 havQ given only four stanris of the 
eighteen which the poem contains The 
remaining fourteen arc as thrilling m their 
appeal to all thit is uoblcst in man, as these 
four Tho poem as i whole seems to me the 
most stimng religious battle hymn , the most 
ringing and etrectuo summons of men to 
monl heroism , the most triumphant appeal 
from might to nght, from expediency to 
ctemnl justice, from the defeat of truth today 
to its sure victory tomorrow, that wo have in 
the English language Jlay I suggest tho 
thought AVhat a battle hymn it is for tho 
men and women of India, fighting for tlic 
freedom of their loved Motherland * 
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tal& will' believe such a thing u»Ie'«b 

“^Vu^we do not disbelieve (01 the wonderful 
things you have tolO u^about > 01.7 mventwns 
and^innovations.' Yon have seen 

•Some of them you ^ ,n tni- 

our ship that sails ‘^'^ugh ^ yon do 

ments we have brougU Uil rest 

V 'r«S“ srSiS 

srn." ‘tarn But .h. .bo*. 1“ , <•”" 

s^^KrjSyC-s nb„ 


powers were to fail her or something ^ 

happen it would mean instantaneous death.' 

We do not know But you attempted a ra'h 
thing when you tried to go forward near the 
pillar of Baba and Maruchi wi=ely 'topped you. 
At that moment you were nearer death than you 
have been ever before ’ 

Karos knew and had noticeil the movement 
of Orion Ganimet suddenly a«ked, ‘IVhat would 
have happened to him 7’ 

Karo' smiled grimly “Surelj, you ought to 
know Me have not got the powers of Narga 
but It IS not safe for you to bo touched hy us. 
If Orion had taken a single step romo of us 
would have caught bold of him and he would 
have been a dead man Xarga was m no 
huger 

\\ e lo•^k«•l At one another and felt that Karos 
u 1' 'I e.akmg the truth ^Vhat manner of beings 
were the e men who were human to look at, but 
whose grip meant death for us ? And yet we 
were unafni 1 and these 'trance monks were 
gentle and «o ha i received much kindness at 
their hands. , , 

Maruchi turned the conversation ‘\\ e muet 
thank Karga for the great honour she has done 
uf but we mu't now proceed on our journey 
Wo shall t^e our chance a? regards the dangerous 
places bat we shall visit other places that you 
recommend W'e are anxious to have a sight of 
liaba at close range and to meet the wise man 
who IS Narga 8 Master’ 

Karos started ‘Has she spoken to you about 
him 7* 

•Yes.’ 

‘Then ask her We know very little and we 
can say nothing about him without her 
permission ’ 

For some days Narga was invi'ible and then 
one morning we found her strolling about 
...>■«] ncnT Itip trnn.1. \fs)nirhi. Orion And mvsi 


morning we lounu ner strolling aooui as 
u'uol near the wood. Maruchi, Orion and myself 
approebed her and she smiled to us m ncknow* 
leo^ent of our salutation 'MBruchi put her a 
que'hoD, How did you perform that marvellou' 
feat Nb^7’ 

Narga looked at him straight in the eyes for a 
moment and then said, W hat do you call a feat, 
Maruchi W as it a juggler’s tnek 7’ 

I did not mean that Narga. W’e do not 
undeistand what you did and should be glad if 
you explain it to us.’ 

But you would not understand even if I 
aucinpled to explain You concern your'elf with 
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iho forces ouUkIc, ignonint of the power J m 
youmelf Tbero U no me'-hanism or machinery 
necessary for developing the powers that we 
possess but whicli are neglected. If I were to 
tell you tliat there was really nothing wonderful 
m what you saw and that I am only a beginner 
you would understand nothing You know certain 
laws in outside nature and you endeavour to 
make use of them But there are subtler laws 
inherent in ourselves which you do not know 
and winch you would not understand because 
your mind moves on a different plane And the 
mind alone cannot grasp the knowl«lge that 
wc initiates have been taught’ 

We felt that Narga was lefernug to i»ome- 
ihing beyond our conipn hcnsion and that it 
was useless to put more questions Maruchi 
mentioned the subject of our proposed 

<lcparture 

Narga glanc d swiftlv at Orion, who was 
looking intently at her and said Must you 
go ? But of course there is much for 

yon to SCO and much of which you will liave to 
tell your people on your return to vour own 
planet We thank you lint of your courtosv 
you Into stay cl some time with us and wc 
have dcriToJ valuable knowlclgc uud seen youi 
wonderful iiistrumciits But will you visit us 
before you finally depart from Ileperon ’ 

'So VO shall, Narga, in common gratiludo 
Wo uitne to you as strangers from another 
world and you have guon us freely of your 
bounty and of the large measure of your 
kindness Moreover you havo permitted us to 
be witiic<<scs of your conquist of tho oir and 
the altniction of this solid planet This is a 
privilege wc value all the more highly smcc wt 
understand strangers ore not allowcii to be 
presrnt on such occasions, and what wo saw 
will rcniun with us os an abiding memory 

Spoken like n man of many nccotnplisbnienU 
as I know you to be, Mfiniclii.' 1 Narga 
with i winning smile Believe me, it was not 
out of a woman’s vanity ihil 1 ms tied you lo 
tho nlo of high wor-hip You nro worthy and 
you luvo linkcsl iho planets with tho greatness 
of your achievuncnt and I feci that m your 
sphere vou rank very high in Iced Yw, I wish 
\ou to koip the memory of whiit ymi saw as a 
bond between H», but not to Iw mentioned to 
tthir* who may not believe what your eyes have 
Bi-cn 

*TcU us, N irgu. bow we may have llio honour 
01 inettmg your Ma^Ur' 

Tluit reaU more with him than wilh you 
haaj! sought him but never found him, 
not that bo denies himself lo any one but 
tjocau-o many lum nothing from him llis 
dnciptrs nnj few and ility do not live with hint 
Ion,, bi'c.ausa they ans *cut away to follow !ua 
inrlnielions m sobiulo. Ho nwy know at 
firs! sight that you do not belong to our planet, 
and probably he will giao you of his wisdom 


freely He is known its ilshan and lives ncir 
Raho. But go to him after you have ftceii 
something more of our planet.’ 

Wc agreed to follow her advice. Tho last 
day of our stay at the monastery arrived and 
we were to leave the next morning In the 
wood I had noticed a peculiar kind of flower, 
large, white with streaks of miiple on tho 
petoH and I hnl seen that the beirics were 
npe The fragrance of tiie flower was delightful 
and I wanted to tike away n handful of tho 
scols The sun Iiad set and the violet twilight 
was gnuiuallv deepening into gloom There 
were thick tallish shrubs surrounding the flowers 
and U8 I stoopeil ilown to pick the homes I 
bocame invisible to any one passing by Hardly 
had I pluckexl one or two berries when I heard 
the sound of voices approaching I thought it 
might bo some of the monks or our friends and 
It never occurrid to mo that tho convereation 
coull be such as I shoull not overhear 
Presently I Jietinguisheil the voice- of Orion 
and Narga, low but clear, Orion’s impassioned 
and npjicabng Nnrga’s musical uiiccrUiin and 
trembling If I gnvo any indication of iny near 
presence they might be startled and annoyoii 
On tho other liani) it was improper for nio to 
listen to whit was evidently not intended for 
the cars of a third person But oven ns I 
hesitateil they came up quitt close to tho spot 
where I bad couchcl down and I had no dioico 
but to become on unwilling eavesdropper’ 

Thtv eamo and -lood just Imjonii iiio shrubs 
where I lay conccalcl nml tliroiigh tho narrow 
gap between tho branches and tho leaves I could 
BOO that Orion was holding Narga’s hand Sho 
was saying, T havo Laid my powers I'ude, clso 
you could not oven touch my hand with sifety 
Why have you sought mo thus m ‘■centy' 

‘Why do you ask V thrilled the possioiiato 
voice of Orion ‘Have not my eyes spoken to 
you of tlio love that has sprang up us a white 
flamo m mo? I know your power luid havo 
seen it. 1 know you can lay me deal at your 
feet, but jny lifo is yours to kot.p or throw 
awav 03 you will* 

I luivo he ml tcU of the love of which you 
»>pcak, but I thought I h,ul left it behind m<* 
for ever when I uinlcrtoik to live my present 
hfo. And you, O Orion, come out of anothfr 
world which is ouly a shining, liny light ni tho 
lieavens and you fill my hurt with longings 
tbot never disturbod mt lieforo. M’hy have you 
ooHio into my hfo with your golden hhnpe 
vour burning look an I hliU more burning words ? 
1 feel distracted ami can no longer fix my 
thoughts on the things I hold k> dear 

'O Narga, the light of my eyes aud tho throb 
of luy liffy do you not see iho band of a 
«^Uny beyond even your knowledge 7 What 
*11 have brouchl me safe Uirough ihc--o 

aiiUions of miks * Mhy of idl places in tins 
plontt shoull we havo lomW horn, and why 
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'nn ron ibe fir>t <»n vhoni I xet my eye* on 
the edge of ihis wooJ ’ Anil your own heirt 
fcJL you thit wc ofo ife tinoJ for < ich other 
that our lives must uiiagle as* the fragrance of 
flowers IS now mingling with the trcning air* 
Naiga attein})t«l to vntlKlriw lier hands but 
Orion hell them fi t with both hm K 6he wts 
trcnihliD" anti tstid I feel it is not right for me 
to li->tcn to jour wonli ind jit inj heart n-fu-*R 
to yield to mv isa-on Wliat i'* this destiny of 
which you “ptak. an 1 whah i.-* dr-iggmg me 
down to the level of coiiinioii j oople * tt 
for this end that 1 havo aubdued my lower 
nature and ascended to n higher 7 Ah. Orion, 
you are tompting me to the ways of the Se^di 
and all my strength 13 passing from me.’ 

Dear heart, you are but fulfilbng the law of 
nature. What will you gain by all your powers if 
the heart la sLirvcd and the fair hloasom of your 

J outh 13 allowed to fade without being chenshed by 
ore T You and I have met each other guided by a 
hand stronger than ourtelves. Youth calls to 
youth eren from one world to another and the 
Tojce 1 did not bear and the haad I did not see 
have brought me to your feet through the wide 
wastes of spaoa So man here touched your 
heart and jour thoughts turned towards religion 
No manl attracted me ta our world and I devoted 
loyeelf to tho pursuit of science. Cut nature 
never intcadcd that you should remain a pne9ts*s 
uU vour life, or that I should end my days with 
a pilgrim’s etaff m my han I 0 Narga, your eyes 
are so keen and your uadersUinding is so clear, 
do you not see the pinpo^e behind our meebAg. 
and teahte why my steps have led to your 
door }’ 

1 do not know what to tbmk and my mind 
is svrayed by many doubts Yet os you say it is 
parsing strange that you, a being from another 
world, should have descended Irom the sLy at 
my very door, and the sight of you should have 
filled me with rerCles neog But it aiu<t be all 
wrong I cannot renounce my present bfe and 
you mu^t put mo away from your thought and 
your life’ 

‘What IS my life without you 7 But do not be 
ruled by jour hc^ltatl^g mind, ^arga, lj<itcn to 
the voice of your heart’ 

‘Ah, my heart, it goes out to you ’ and she 
swayed towards bun and was eJa^ped in Jms ann^ 
Theic Una coRt and they murraurvd words of bji<a 
and eisacarmenL They stooil like this for a bttle 
while and then slowly retraced tlieir steps hand 
in hand, paswng from my eight like figures seen 
in a dream. . 

The night bad eJosc-d in when I rc^ed 
with thoughtful steps to our rooms. 1 gat^long 
and sdenUy at our own planet in the »ky a™ 
wondered whether a new understanding would no 
esUibbohod between the two planets by what 1 
had *e»n and heard in the wood near by It was 
once in my mind to tell Maruchi since be bad 
thought of such a thing but bad believed ^ar^a 


unhLely to be mored b> any feeJnig of lovei 
but I thought better of it and kept my own 
couaseL Eieoti woiihl shape them elves as 
pr^estined and it might be unwise for us to 
interfere If accident had made me a witness of 
the secret between Orion and Ivarga design ehould 
not lead me to blunder into their aSair, 
Olid the Wi'C'-t courae for me would bo to behave 
as if I hul heanj itmf seen nothing fed I liiid 
mj pciu. and when I came in I found Orion 
tiu bed and ruthaut and speaking with animation 
of the fre h aUentures wc were about to ‘eek/ 
ilamcbi was lookmg at him intently and with a 
aomewhat puzzled expression on hts face, and 
looked up quickly at ms os I entered Nabor and 
Gnnunet hail been busy the whole afternoon with 
the machine and bad lust retume'l after satisfymg 
themselves that everyinmg was m order 

Presently Karos cams m with soms other 
monks. They brought clothes for us and food 
for the gave Maiuchi letters ^ and 

directions regaraing our route. Ha said Karga 
would see us next morning before we left. 

Early next momug the machine was whaled 
out into the open and we went to bid Nar^ 
&iteweU She was standing m ihooC of tfie 
monastery surronndo] by the monk% the nuns, 
novices and tbo eervoncs Xarga greeted us u a 
clear voice, which slightly tremble towards the 
end ‘May you have a phasont iime^ O strangers 
ftom anotner world who arc strangers no longtr 
but our boaourud fnends, and may no ill conie- 
to you tn your joimeyuige m our land 1 We- 
shall await your return in hope and confidence 
Without thought of the final parting when you will 
returo to your bright abode in the sky tlay Eafaa 
have you all in his <^fe keeping I’ 

3(anich< replied with emotron and feeling, and 
Kvros and some of the other monks also spoke 
kind words of affectionate foreivell with pressing 
lOTitaboos of return Then Narga stepped 
forward towards ma For you, Sahir,' she said 
with a wistful look in her eyes, T have a special 
woiil of parting and remembrance. You are wi-e 
beyond your years and you may know what maj 
not be known to others Spare me a kindly 
thought when you can and may your wiwlom 
prove helpful Jo your fnends.’ 

I bowed to her as ono bows to a queen and 
caj^ ‘1 am more than honoured, O ivarga, by 
your words, though lean claim no wisdom Need 
I soy that you will be ever in our thoughts 

Orion was pale and he was struggling to 
roaster hw feelings He had no eyes for any 
ono except Norga, who steadily avoid^ meeting 
his ejes As wc were about to turn away Orion 
suddenly moved towards Karga and tocn 
abruptly baited and said, ‘Wo go but to ivtum 
Narg^ and may the promise of the present 
be fulfilled on our return I’ 

And then Narga'a eyes met bia own and 
shone with a wonderful light 'Ay,' she said 
Uk a voice that ihriUtd us all, M will be as 
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Raba wilL As you liavo found us now <*0 will 
you find us again, ready to fulfil iho promise of 
service’ 

These sounded liLe words of common 
courtesy but 1 understood the ineanmg lying 
underneath them So resourceful and 'subtle- 
willed IS Jove tliat voivs were exchanged md 
confirmed m the presence of all without any nno 
being the wiser, and I also would have 
understood nothing if 1 had not pied unniltmgly 
on the evening scene in the wood 

A few more raomenU and wo were waving 
our liands and «ounding a flounsli of nru-ic m 
farewell ns the Jlundonus left the gtound and 
swiftly floated awaj ahovo the monastery and 
the tree-tops 

Tuf Cm or Sipiii 
Mi 

\Ve i\cw straight lowanU the mountain^ 
looming dim and distant tonnids ihe west. 
'\Iaruchi wanted to have a near view of ih^ 
mountains befoio vi iting any city or attemplino 
to approach Itiba. Wo pa'^sed over what looked 
like small towns and habitations of ih? 
IIep*roninn 8 Wo saw several rivtrs below uj 
aad largo tracts of forest land coverel with 
dense forosts Bj noon wo could clc iri;i 

di linguidi llie line of mountain^ cc>l ue U-d 
111 seicml plici% towering on the hoiizou Wq 
wonted to find out why the luounLim tons wero 
red m so maii> pMcn while other pcik- wer^ 
coicad with snow W*, had ili>ciistooks rope^ 
an I axes for mounUincenng nnd Komo of us 
Wire seasoiK I ilpinuts but it was understood 
that wo would not un UrtakL a huanl if n 
iiipcartxl too gr it, nor risk oui Incs un 
iicci sarilj Lil not come sokl) or niaiiiK 

lor a mountain expedition uul our explorations 
mu l not oitrlooL considerations of our i«er'*oiiil 
skfitj III the iifuiiioon wl rticbml the 
iiiouiilains iijnl dcsciad a high inblcUtid 
do 0 to winch was a peak wliicli glowed 
liKo i giant fianit in lUo “citing suij 

Ivnbor torcfuUj cho-o a jd no which look 
ill fiuilj smooth 'll! I was tovcreil with nio^s 
iiml ftrus and wt nil Jo in ca y descent, 
'Inruda ilnulcd to make the a»unt iho nc^t 
morning, aiil wc riamcd about in v inoiis 
diniiioiis so longastbo diijliglit mil ibo twilight 
1 1. U^l J he Horn w IS fllto„tthcr new and there 
wtru MnnJl birds wuh a Licuuliful iluniugo aiid 
not It nil ?h> riie> kl u» approach diem iiuito 
do i, kctfing ju t out of riailu Borne of the 
ilowtra wtro tslr^mel) inilj, with a ddicito ni,d 
liiiil Kxiit uni wij i-olUvU-J liimlfuU of ththi 
\\ o t ihe night on Imiiivl our mr hip 

i\ iih Un, lirst fiunt hglit of iliwii wc etetUil 
hr the mounfun top having Nnlior alone 
cliUrto of tho muhint Gunmui earned Ihi 

axes imd roix Mind wo hul tadi an alpenstock 

lijjie) Willi n iron ih>ihu lor tho gnaur j'^rt 


of the way the ascent was easy The sun came 
up when we wero about half way to the top 
Wc had to rope ourselves at two or three places 
when nearing the end of our climb but ihei'e 
was ttrj little snow on this peak We found 
the top covered bv a thick scarlet fungus or 
moss, velvety to tho touch, and crowning tlie 
crest of the mountain vvith a red cap We 
plucucd lip some and evamined them, but thej 
resembled nothing that wo had seen before Tho 
growth was so thick that it looked like the 
texUiie of a gorgeous, crimson carpet, 
iMkcd around us and sntr many more mountain 
t<M>s coverel with tho same rod crown Il“d 
ilnis was ral m more ivajs than one. 

We icaunied our aerial journey mimediat ly 
on our retuin Our bearings had been carefullj 
taken and our next dc»tm ition was a largo 
city tho capital of a country which wo had been 
advised to visit It would tiko us about three 
days flymg at \ gool speed, Wa recalled our 
incmonible passage from one planet to another 
and iliscusscd our phns for the future Maruchi, 
Orion an<l my self kept diar cs 111 which we 
noted our observations and thouglits and some- 
times compared our impressions As I expected 
Orton was most silout and uncommuiiicatiri, 
and I womkred what wcio the last words between 
him and Narga when they parted that evening 
when I ovoilieud part of their convor-atiou 
She must have given him hojie but she mu-t 
hxvo been dso firm because Orion had come 
away with us ns if nothing had happened and 
he had caiefuUy disguised his feelings in respect 
of ^arga 

Our flight was uneventful At night wu 
could «» tho asltroids that revolve between the 
orbits of ilais and Jupiter tiny points of lioht 
which shifh-d their positions more ijuickly thin 
Uie planets On the third diiy at noon wo 
biglitM the city which was our hist objective 
and we circleil over it at n low height. Tho 
houhos were fantastically designed, sonio round 
others 111 tho form of a crt'cent, some conical 
and Olliers sh'ipeil like pentagons and hoxag()n> 
Pcopk guhcreil quickly in the streets below 
and others rudcii to roofs nnd U.micc 3 nud 
geaticulateii excitedly pointing towunls our 
machino In tlu, centre of the city was a largo 
open ppico with high strong railings surrounding 
It Olid m Uio iniddlo wo saw whit lookoi like 
a “ladimu intended nrohably for sports llicre 
were a numbir or pooplo loiUnng ibont an 1 
Id soon iis wc dcstcndcvl at ,a short 'listam-o 
from tho stalium tbiy niiido a rush for our 
machine iCot bung awnro of their mtintion* 
nnd fearing that die crowd might nttunpt U> 
wreck Uiu iiiachme, Ivabor brought Ins powerful 
viatic mto plav an I they umlUsl a -x nvi of 
Icrrifyiiig muuIs tlial tllecuvily chetkoil Uio 
rush. Mo t of the crowd liiniol an 1 boltctl for 
shelUr, while a few of iho boiler sjariis, Ihough 
badly scans], btll lluir ground, rculy, however. 
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for in tant flight if nocej»ar7 They must have 
all thoQght the machine some huge monster that 
ha.1 come out of the sky and sirajcd into their 
miAt anJ the '^tunds they fiad heard trere 
cbubtle s the roanng of the moa^ler ^yhen they 
«aw Alanichi, Orion and myself descending to 
the ground their astoauhnient knew no bounds 
and they gazed at us open mouthed «p^hle s 
and scarcely able to beliere their e>ei. At the 
same time, \abor playeil some soft, musical notes 
and the wonder of the men grew and they 
looked at One another m dumbfounded amozeoeoL 
dVe raided our hands in token of peace and 
approached the men a little closer Speaking in 
a fairlv loud voice, ilaruchi sail we had come 
from the raonaatery of Opi and he held out a 
letter «iying it was for the Domato the chief 
authonty of the city, which was named Sipn 
The men underato^ Maruchi, though we found 
afterwards that their language was eomewhat 
diflerent from what we had learned at the 
mona tery The men had all heard of Opi nnd 
when they found we knew of the Domato they 
were setisfloJ that iro had not swooped down 
from the «ky for the first tune, but their 
bewdderment liad not cca.ed and they began 
putting oil sorts of questions, ^faiuchi politely 
told them that be would tell them eveiythiog but 
cur flr t business was with the Damaco and we 
wanted to see him. Whereupon two of the men 
went off to inform that digoieary of our arnvaL 

Me waited and oonverecd with the people 
aroanl us. Tlio<e who had fled slowly retunxHl 
nnd ]0 nod the others. We were told that the 
Damato rarely went out to meet a newcomer and 
onlv received visitors in audience but be m gbt 
make an exception m our case when he b^rd 
of the very novel mode of our arrival and of our 
belongiag to a strangs race ^nd this surmise 
proved to bo true, for presently sbouU were 
tai e 1 behind the crowd of Damato ’ Damaio 1 
nnd the crow i parted and rctre.ited to a re poctful 
dWance 

Preceded by half a-ilcaen armeil aUendonts 
came the Diniato a grave an I nii Idle-agal man 
of a fine pre~cace with a carefully irmimcd beard, 
wearing sob-’r clothes and a chain round bit 
neck obviou'ly the badge of his officer He 
greete-l us with grave courtesy, but reframe 1 from 
cxpiv= ing any astonishment either at oar 
nppe^mnoo or our machine at which he glancel 
casually Probablv it was not considetwl goo>l 
form for so great a personage to be astonisheJ at 
anyth n'^ M e soJutal him and Maruem haniled 
him the'’ letter from Karos. After re-ading U ^ 
tai'*ed hia cyo-hrows and uttered a ®1 got 
cxcKination of astonislim'’nt. and invited M 
pohh ]y to accompany him as his guests, 
pointed to our machine and explaiued that we 
couli not leavQ it lying where it was. Tm 
I> inivto repliel that we could put ^ m tho 
«^laliara, where he woAd have it lockcw up and 
?;uirl'‘L The machine was then wbeelad laW 


the Stadium, the Large entrance gile was closed 
and locked, and a guard was placed in front of 
tiw closed door after which we followed tho 
Domate out of the fenced arena. 

On the «treet we saw a curious carnage 
TesembliDg a char a branc of a beautiful arti tic 
design to which were harnessed a pair of plendid 
aninials which were probably the horses of tho 
country but altogether different from the 
anunals wc are accustomed to nde and drive on 
the earth. They were white with splashes of red, 
with heads snuJlcr and shorter than tho^e of our 
hoises broad of che»C and slender ui (ha leg', 
wid) a pair of short, strong wings growing out 
from WD^ the forelegs joined tho body The 
wings had no feather, but were like a bats and 
when folded looked like a thin long pouch of 
folded skiu There wa» a smaller vehicle veiy 
much like a two-seated chanot, with a forwarl 
seat for the driver au I another behind The 
Danuto entered the soiaUer carnage and myited 
Maruchi to Uike the scat by bis side. M e 
clambered mio the large carnage and the horses 
started 4< ft word 6«m die driver Tfl'y ran iiL, 
ostriches, flapping tbeir wings and covering tlie 
ground at a great rnh. Me drove about two 
miles an I trew up m front of au imposing 
mansion the residence of the Dtnato It was a 
large round bu 1 ling nn I reminded us of a big 
bowl ««t down with the bottom up There were 
no angles or corners anywhere As we mounteil 
the bcoa<l <iairs we foun I a nuoiber of servsate 
waitms at the head of the sturcAse Tbev wore 
plain livenes with n small badge on the right 
arm and were much too well disciplinea to 
express any surprise at our appearance. There 
wosa large nhne door with sliding panels onl ns 
we advanced behuii the Damato the two panels 
moved sJeotly on noiscicsS ca tors and dis- 
appeared into the wall Me found ourselves m a 
lai^ and baudsome vestibule, nudwere conducicd 
by tho Damato himself to a suite of apartments 
fumi bed tastefully Me were requested to rest 
a little while after which we would be lovitcd to 
join the early afternoon mcaL Me h.a I changwl 
our clothing before l<.aring the airship aud lach 
of ns caiTivl a "111111 bag conta nmg travelling 
leqatsiUa. We had carefully packed away our 
own clothes and were using those provide"! b> 
the gencr(H.s thoughlfuhj&v, of the niouka of 
Opi 

The door closed and ue founl our-elvcs alone. 
Me fiaif a look round and found that our rooms 
were fairly large nod conifonsble, with low 
obhianed «eau nnd curious pictures on the w alls 
The bedrooms were cosy and there were fine 
bedsteads with irhite sheets. Maruchi remarke-J 
that «o far we had ha I au easy tima like Books 
tounsb of oil and were moving about much m 
the Same way as if we had been on our own 
planet. I reminded him of what wo had seen at 
the moDUstery an I the incredible feat of Aorga. 
it was a wonderful cxpenence admitted 'tanichi. 
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but wlven. \v« the dpinent of iheaiure or 
(Huger? So far we bare been c\lr»onliuinly 
favoured by luck WIicii fir-t tlightcd on 
liepcron wa might have found ouraelves among 
a savage and ferocious people, instead of which 
wa were the guc'ts of the hospitable monks of 
Opi And heio also we have had no trouble it 
all and are housed in a mansion Wc have 
every reason to tlnnk our star' ’ 

‘And our planets,' chimed in Nabor Tho ■‘tars 
would not nave helped us if this planet had 
prove 1 unfricudlj ' 

‘Well ‘(aid, Nabor’ liughincly answered 
Mivnich), ‘Heperon eeems to ha%e aharponed your 
wits’ 

‘And dulled tboso of some othert^ I ‘uided, 
looking at the silent Orion 

Oh, lie 13 missing our new fntnds’ said 
Mu-uchi, unaware how near his stray shait liad 
reached tho mark 

The door opened and the Damato camo in 
lie first n'-kod u« our names and then turning 
to ilaiuchi said, I have come to invito yon all 
to take your nicol with us, but tliere is one little 
caution that I wish jou to bear in mind In his 
letter the good monk Karos tells nio that you 
have come from tlie pHnet Lainulo This is such 
an unhtard of thing that I do not wish it to bo 
menhonod before iiiy wife and daughter whom 
you will presently niwt. I do not doubt tho 
monk’s or jour own veracity but ladies aro 
different Tlwy may or may not bcUeve your 
story , if thej do they will talk to others aikI 
you will hnvo tbs city at jour heels if ibej do 
not, you Will fall in llicir estimation I shall 
inlroduco you iia visitors from a difctaat Hod and 
I hope you will bear mo out It will never do to 
rmnk of jou as licings from another world. 
Why, the women might be frightened out of Jbeir 
wiU and take jou for «p]rits who havo’ n 8 <(unicd 
tlic appeamneo of the living’ 


There was consi lenl lo force in what tho 
Daniato said ^laruchl replied, 'We ehiUl do as 
JOU suggest^ but how *iro wc to account for our 
lljintr machine? 

Ihey haven t seen it vet and I shall explain 
you an gnat inicntors. Wo have heard of tho 
mmdlous powers po^x'sswl by the adepts and 
the Ml a people who live away from citic'*, and 
the kuIiCH may gm luallj learn the truth about 
you It will iw wi-e not lo spring too great a 
fcunri-M upon them 

f this wi»e wiming tho Dimalo invited us 
tu lolVow him and wc wero pre'<nll> ushered into 
n large and hanJ«omo room Wo saw two 
Lulus ^lc«l m the centre of tho room One was 
a hanilMsme WAUwn with fine features and a 
nrofu'-i^ of dark hair gathi rc»l up in a simple 
knot. Tho oUur wa* a baiutiful, tall and shm 
gill with large bright ejes. Mother and (Huehier 
weru smiling and bode us wclimtno when wo were 
in^uft'd boon after, Udy Ham, tho Damatoa 
Wlf^ led the way lo Uie dtuiag room. We sat 


down on i tliick and soft c,irptt, the Lady Tomt, 
the diughter, next to ino 'ihero were a vurieft 
of (li lies witR 'evenl kinds of meat^ but no 
wmc. Dimag the meal Toma askod mo many 
questions about tho country whenco wo had come 
and I was astoni«hed nt my own powers of 
invention, for I told her of a strange country 
near tho mountains md the idventures that had 
befallen ns on the journey Meantime, Slaruchi 
had been spinning another jam to the Lady 
Ilara ibout a fine country across tlio sea and the 
wonders to bo found there, Toma bad both her 
ears mien and while listening to my tale did not 
miss Alaniclns fable, and suddenly she inter- 
rupted me by saying, ‘But jour friend is speaking 
of another country bejond the sea.' I was not to 
be caugbt, however, and brazened it out by saying 
with the utmost sang froid, ‘My friend is quite 
right. You must not think that all of us come 
from llio same country We are travellers from 
different lands and met at tho monastery of Opi 
and since Uicn we have trivellod together’ 

Toma was satiefied and a«ked mo immediately 
about Uio moiiastcrj ‘You must have seen the 
high pnestess about whom wo have heard wonder- 
ful storica What is she like and why has she 
been placed over the monks ?’ 

She IS very beautiful 'ind we beard she has 
slrango powers Tbo monks render her implicit 
obedience ’ 

‘What kind of powers ? Is it magio ? And 
if she 18 «o beautiful why bas she become n 
pnesic-(s t’ 

1 thought of what wo had seen in the domed 
templo of the monastery, but it was not a thing 
of which we could speak to any ono. I cxpliimcd 
lo Toma that mngie was on ovii thing and could 
not bo practised by tho head of a religious order 
and tbo high priestess must have renounced the 
world bcc.iu<ic she a-nired to higher things 

When wo retuniod to our rooms Maruchi turned 
to us with a look of mock consternation Look 
hero, you fellows,’ said hij ‘wo have been called 
upon sooner than I expected to draw upon our 
imagination and to tell traveller’s tales. In our 
case, kowoicr, tho truth is more incredible than 
any fiction wo may invent. The Iralh must be 
Tv»«r\cd for people likely to behevo our story 
At Opi wo tol t the truth and tho monks believed 
us. We uro now among sceptics and must bo 
coictul At the satue time, there must be some 
ooiisistcmy and wo must concoct a storj, that 
will well hang together Salur and mjselt have 
just escaped being found out and this must not 
happen Jgnin ' Wo laughed heartily and put 
our heads togelhtr to iincnt u story wliicli would 
not appear like u tale from the Arabi'ui Ki^hta, 
and m whicli uith of us was assigned*’ an 
important rule. 

XIU 

Accompanied by some of llio Domato’s men 
we spent some days m socsing tbe sights of Uie 
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citT There «ere lirgre atiJ importint public 
bJldmss, places of amusement. “"J 

RarJeas. In a well kept a 

taw mnr -tnm-o bctuu and birds but not a 
•ingle animal belonging to 
enquiry we found monkeja and anihroiwiJ 
untnown, but there 

and savage race which resembled apes but w^ in 
reabty ^ tnbe of wdl men. T^cy were to W 
found in an immense an I deep fore ^ b 
v,.ry diflicult either to oatch or Ume 
T& were known as Pompos and mov^ about 
ta the fore't m largo group', but nn on 

s> “b'.. sived 

S SU.TT.nm™ on onr =™ .«»ob. nt »». 
oth«r time. , 

The Damato introduced us to a ^ 

»,.Ta‘^Jb”bS;‘Tb.?W 

K^ical but they were open to conviction. ^ 
m a fiig haU m -re 

fall of numerous mAtrumenu. They ww 
thoughtful men of mature years, ‘“"J****? 

n* to a pobie but searching ,A 

ptiT ulL keenHjyod man, who 8«med to ^ toe 
Anient did most of tho talking Hw first 
5^t.on\aa how we ^d learnt 
since we claimeil to have come from 
worii. Maruehi replied that we had been taugbt 
by the monks of Opi 

Gentlemen,' pursued the_ pteadent, Ve do 
not think a passage from Limulo to Heperon 
is impo»»ibIe. ^ the quesUon has been 
here ^ \ye have beard of your mr*hip Mil, 
S y^ permission, shall gladly av^ 
of an opportunity of examining it. We al^ 
feel that you ean have no object m telling us 
S)ihmgU.ch,. nollm. At *" »™ 
we feel ccrUin thst your «pencncM mu t ha*o 
been unique and we invito you to relate them. 

Gentlemen ■ replied Maruchi, if some of you 
•were to honour our planet with a ns t we 
would lave felt as much surpnsod as you are 
Win- now We have been c.'iution^ not to 
jeeiin, onme from to ail and sundry 

?C^T“b,.Tri 

““ fft.rd‘ss“.°/ 

“I'h ? “ Sk to 0.1 1?. peopl. “ “»™“- 


cephoa w its fulfilment. He described how we 
hal narrowly c=cape*l wmmg into vioWt 
colb'ion with a metcorolite and had pa^^l 
through the tail of a comet and how we ftau 
deso-nded close to the monastio 
was heard with clo'e attention and when he 
had fim-heil the president of the learned society 
^larked, ‘Fortune has favour«l 5°“ 
mv enterpri«ing friend*, and she will some on 
rtu to the end You said just now that you 
^nt to carry back something with you which 

wiU satisfy the people on your phmet that jou 

have awtod this world. I am glad to be able 
to say that on behalf of this society I am going 

W present JOU with on instrument which muv 

not have been jet invcntecl m your world. 
Come and see. 


We followed him and the other learned men 
to a large and «paciou8 room which was ap- 
narenlly a part of the laboratory There were 

vanous insmiroenuof diverse designs and the uses 

of some of them were explained to us. Ihcre were 
iQstJuments for recording faint sounds iiiauuible 
to ih« human ear, contrivances for catching ami 
retainine flashes of light, highly sensitiw instru 
menu that showed the varying moods ot mim 
at a slight touclx rore metals and minerals 
P 05 estod of unrvellous properties. At loa^ 
Ko president picked “P » 
like a small telescope and handed it to Vuruchi 
and a ked him to look through it. Maruclii 
looked into U for a fevT minutes, cnod out m 
astonuhment and pa-sed it on to mo. y I 
held the lube to my ejes I wm astounded to 
vco the street in front of the building and the 
people p i-'ing I eaw through the wall ns if 
UhW been built of transparent gloa*. I shifty 
the tube ID anotlicr direction and found I rouJd 
see objects at a considenble di'iance Orion, 
^abor and Gaunnet had e.ich a turn at peering 
through the glass, and all of us were nstonuh 
ed ind my-lified beyond measure. Ihen one 
of the Ecienli ts who probably knew more Uian 
the others explained that the lenees h.al been 
prepaid from a mineral recently discovered and 
they enabled a man to see through any solid 
obstacle. Ii«vpenmcnt3 were still going on and 
they felt they were on llie threshold of a great 
discovery The instrument presented to us bad a 
ninge of abiut two miles, but they hoped to 
succeed la making more powerful mstrumente 
with a much louger range. ‘We do not know, 
coDtiuucd the scientist, whether such an mstro 
nient wdl be of much help in examining the 
heaveaty boibca, for the problem there is distance 
and ttot the ob traction ot an opaque body 
before our eyes. However we have found other 
imnenils from which glasses of immense magni 
fymg power may lie prepared and we have also 
reason to believe that the mineral out of which 
we have made the lenses of the glass you have m 
jour hands way have other propirtios we Lave 
not yet discoveiid.’ 
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Miruchi ob'crrcd ‘ The dream that our “cien 
lists hive long chen«hed i9 to establish «omo 
means of conimunication between your planet and 
ours. On our own plinet wa have succeeded m 
tran mittmg sound and likene-acs lo greiU 
h tnnees without any wires by setting up vibra 
lions ui the electric atmo phere which irc received 
ind reproluceil by delicate in'-truments at consi 
lerible distances Why should it ba impossible 
to -end a mc«‘=age from Lamulo to Heperon or 
from here to our plinct through tlie waves of 
ether if “uflicicntly powerful and sensUiie insjru 
menis can be constructed? Ihcre would be some 
lifficulty on account of the diSerence in our 
Lmguagcs in devising a code of signals or words 
whicli may be mutwiHy under tow but it seems 
to mo that our veiw presence here implies that 
that difhculty has been nlready overcome. Why, 
gentlemen i9 there no purpo«e behind the incroli 
ble fact that we are here m tlie flesh standing 
before jou and almirmg your marvellous inven 
tion“ visitors from another worll in the heavens 
travellers who haie covered millions of miles of 
unexploreil space ? V e bring to vou the greetings 
of anothtr rice, the comrale hip and brothership 
of one unit of the creation for another Wo axe 
speaking now in your own language and our 
language wiU present no difficulty to you The 
time wiU surely come when you will be vt«iUng 
our planet a« wo have vi«iMil >ours and close 
relations may be c tablished between the two 
race*’ 

Pr£Ci«elj fc ponded the provident’ Wo 
conliall> rcciprocaa >our sentiments \\o cheer- 
fully jicld to vou Uie honour of having «hown 
us ilie way and we gra*p jour hands m loving 
ootnnule«hip Nature intends that we should 
wn^t her secrets from her and the more we Jaio 
the more shall wo win Dilhcultics have been 
ttvvtcvl to be con<^ueTe»\ and overcome The 
continuity of the lace implies the continuity of 
inkavour The work that we lay down must bo 
biken up by otherr who may coino after us. 
Today you nave vi itol us from another planet 
The daj maj come when we shall bo m commu 
nieation with other planets If thcro is a common 
Law governing Uio whoK universe there must b« 
a common bonl uniting the vanous races 
inhnliting iho ilitr(.rcnt worlds True, we are 
moiial lui 1 wc have only a bncf sjKin of life, 
lul the urge m our being is immortal an«l we 
rcfu«< to have unexplored the hildcn ways and 

E w«rs of nature an 1 the strength that may bo 
cut in oiuxJvc^ Wo dcvolo ourselves to 
luuaiorsii g tlic forces in out«ido nature others 
may be enpiged m the ilcvdopment of faculties 
tlial vee have nctlrcted,’ 

'rruc, wul Manichi, *110 1 Uicso otiwr power# 
muy i*e gnaisT than our own, for outht wo 
know liul tc.i.neo has opened out a wonleiful 
vivta of po'iuvc knowlol^ bifore our viioon 
"kiu have malo diiKOTtTics which are still un 
known to u* , we may have invcnloii madiae# 


and instruments to which jou hive given no 
thought Every planet may possc-s hidden 
trti«ure3 of l^ovvlcuge and power which may not 
be found ckewhere. If wo were to combine our 
resources and share our secrets our uuited achieve- 
mmts would be infinitely gr atcr, and n»uIU of 
which we have not yet dreamed may be obtained. 
As you have suggested wo niaj link uj> with 
other planets and discover fresh treasure hou-es 
of knowledge. Since we are hero I have thought 
of po^vbvbties on ^lo physical plane. There is 
some difference, which we cannot yet detennmej. 
between jour people and ourselves If well 
selected niamages between the two races could bo 
introduced a new race with unequalled mtellec 
tual powers may come into being ’ 

The president and tho other scientists looked 
«urpn««a and dightly suspicious. ‘SVo are much 
too busy^ observed tho prcsidenl^ Svith our own 
investigations and havo not been able to give 
any thought to the movement of population Of 
course, vour sug^stion is a hypothetical proposi- 
tion You, gentlemen, are fine representauves of 
jour laccv I havo no doubt, though Ido not 
tlnnk you propo-e to find wives among our 

pleasure of seeing any ladies from jour planet*— 
tho president smiled blandly— and the people 
here aro much too conservative to consider jour 
propo-ol With favour* 

AVe bad left the earth behind, but the prido 
of race was as strong hero as on our own 
planet. 

Moruchi next spoke of some of the inventions 
of our own «cienti&ts and mvited tho president 
and bis friends to pay n vi«it to our nir-hip 
He luplaincd how wireless messages could be 
sent to great distances and offereil to place our 
installation at the disposal of our new friends. 
AVo found that some experiments in the<e 
directions had been niado by sonio of the 
saenlisU present and they niro prepared to 
coDbnue their invc«tigalions. Manichts idia was 
that if vre could ngreo upon a code for me igcs 
and a system of signals attempts might bo made 
to exchange mts ages between the tvro planets. 
In fact, tho possibditv of CQmaiumc.iUous belvvecn 
tho cortli and Mars had been fully considercvl by 
our foremost scientists before we hal startcil on 
our present ciucdilion AVo had brought with ua 
live apparatus for a powerful wircli,3s instaUition, 
but up to the present wo bad been waiting to 
get into touch with the scicnti ts of this pi met, 
whom Wo wanteil lo bo pre-ent at our dcmoiHtni 
tiOQ On tho Larlh a radio station hal been 
csUUishcl on a high mountain and inacliiiuo 
of cxceiiiional i»wcr hid been Kt up ilnmclu 
inquiml whotlnr thcro was any mountain near 
ih« citj VThcni wo coull insudl our own 
machinery 

Oh ji#,' rvphcJ t!ie pn^iJcnt, ‘jou iiiu't havo 
noUccii the Zambo mounLoiii to the iai'‘t of tho 
aly It IS only a days jouracj nnl we luive.gut 
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1 

C AN VDA IS not one of those fortunate 
countries of which some sojourners m 
India never tire of talking — where 
there 10 no racial rancour — no clash of creed 
or culture , where tho rural and urban 
elements live aide by side m peace nud goodwill 
wad there IS no ccudict of interest between 
agriculture aud manufacturing industry In 
such a country, we are assured, progress is 
swift and sustained, because such differences 
do not exist National policy is therefore 
easy to formulate and easy to execute 
Advancement can proceed smoothly — almost 
by Itself 

This IS not the nkce to discuss in what 
(quarter of the globe a laud so fortunately 
circumstanced is to bo looked for SufUco it 
to say that hy no stretch of tho imagination 
can Canada be regarded as one of these 
countries 

Whatever other advantages the Dominion 
may enjoy, it docs not have a homogeneous 
populaUon It has racial problems, cicdol 
di^crenccs and conflict of interests between 
various 'communities — between political 
groupa — mral and urban elements — agncul 
tuiists and industrialists 

Iq Canada, as elsewhere, such differences 
have acted as bars to progress They have 
held up material advancement and impeded 
political and national growth 

But for the suspicious and even hostile 
spirit bred by differences of race, creed and 
culture, diflerences in intellectual outlook and 
conflict (or seemmg conflict) of material 
interests, tho movement for federation would 
have achieved its objective a little earlier thou 
it did and the terms under which federation 
actually took place would have been of a less 

• This 18 the second art cle in the eer es 
Vatenol Prosperity Under Sicaraj duada* 
Sxn The first appeared in the Seutembix issue 
of the Moderv Review 


halting character Mistrust of ono section of 
Canadians by another section of their country- 
men IS writ large in certain provisions of the 
British North America Act To this day — 
after many decades of tlic closest co-operation 
in tho governmental and economic spheres— 
such mistrust retains much of its yitaiity 
Tho point to be stressed is that while 
Tacio-crcda\ complexiiics have not been wantr 
ing, Canadians have managed to go forward. 
In the political realm they bavo succeeded in 
becoming entirely their own masters. In the 
economic Held they have established an cuvn- 
ublc record They have developed their 
primary as well as secondary industries to an 
extent where llicy have become world factors 
Vs exporters of raw, semi flnislicd and fully 
Bianufacturcd goods and as buy ers of com 
moditics of varied descriptions from foreign 
countries, they have outstnppcd all Asiatic 
peoples and even many European nations 
numerically far stronger than themselves 

It lb futile to speculate as to how much 
furtlicr along Canadians would have been, had 
they been a homogeucouB people without racial 
conflict or crcdal clash and if the rural popula 
tion ui tho Dominion and the industrialists 
bad not pulled in opposite directions It is 
far more useful to dwell upon the fact that in 
spite of all handicaps great progress has been 
mado m every direction Therein lies the 
utility, especially for Indians, of studying the 
growth of Canadian institutions since the 
British handed over the reins of administration 
to Canadians, particularly since the foundations 
of Nationhood were laid in 1867 
31 

To form an estimate of the nature and 
strength of the racio crcdal complexities that 
Canadians have had to contend against during 
the period of Swaraj, attention must first be 
directed to eastern Canada, or the ‘East," as 
it 18 called m North American parlance 

Alongside the Atlantic sea board are the 
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"i^Iantime Pronnces ' — New BronswicL, Non 
Scotia and Pnneo Edward Island. They 
cooiprue, between them, an area ot 52,000 
s<iuaie nulcs and hod, in 1931, a population 
ot 1 000,000 persona. 

Canadians o£ British descent, professing 
one form or another of Protestantism, pre- 
dominate 10 the "Mantimes^ There ta a 
considerable Scottish cletncnt. The non 
confonaisU dominate politically and cconomi 
tally 

Thongb not lacking m enterprise or the 
power to organuc, the people of these 
provinees arc not aa prosperous as they might 
be Their industnca — among the earliest 
established in Canada — have, indeed, been 
declining Dnnng my last Canadian tour a 
Commission appointed by the Federal Goveni 
ment had ]ast concluded an clcborate lovcsti 
gatioo of the situation bat the remcebes 
suggested by it have either not been applied 
or do not appear to be proNnog eScctiTe 

To the north and east of the Great Lakes 
extends the province of Ontario It is both 
large nod populous— populous according to 
the Canadian (and not the Indian) standard. 
It has eight tunes the area of the "hfantimcs 
—or 413,000 square miles— and nearly three- 
ssd a half times their population — 3,430,000 
persons in 1931 

Canadians of British descent adheneg to 
one Protestant dcaomination or another form 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Ontario ^Ian^ 
of them arc descended from Ulster stock and 
their blood is saturated with antipathy to 
Catholicism. ‘'Orange Lodges” are as coos- 
picnous in Ontario as they are in Nortb- 
niEtcm Ireland and Homan Catholics exercise 
hardly any loduencc in the polity of the 
province 

Iiccdless to add, no “separate electorates” 
have been created for them nor have scats 
been reserved for them on a population or 
other basts.* Pcmccs of such a nature ate 

* ISC/ IS rrsaidEtS ss (he date ot Csnadisn 
fcdersiioa la Uj »1 yew four proimec*, Dsmcly 
Ootano Quebec New Brutieirick and Nor* 6eo^ 
united ProTision was made in the Consutuuon lor 
the lub^eqnent bcluson of Newfoundland Vnoce 
Ddwnid Islsod Kopme Land oed the >ortb west 
Temtones. In 18^ the prorince of Msaitoba was 
crcaml and lU Ijeutcnant-Gorcrnor pren power orw 
the re.coasLtQied >ortb west Temtories (wbicb 


apparently needed only for the protection of 
■mnonties in “Dependencies ” They certainly 
are not imposed on the self-governing commu- 
nities lo “free British countries ” 

Comprised in the Ontano population 
there 18 anotlicr clement of great importance 
It 18 descended front the “United Empere 
Loyalists,” that is to saj, men and women of 
Bntish stock who quitted the Bntish North 
tmcncan Colomcs (the present United States 
of America) at the time of the Bevolution, 
rather than forswear their allegiance to the 
King As can be easily imagined, they have 
inherited from their forbears hatred of the 
United States and ever} thug pcrtamingto 
It. Lapse of time baa strengthened raOier 
than toned down their antipathy towards 
Amencans in many of them 

Though comparatively few is cumbers, 
pia^oas of “Uaiicd Eapira LopiUst” stod. 
arc exceedingly detcnuinod and vocal They 
regard themselves as super Canadians and 
insist upon being so regarded by others. As 
may be expected, they are highly ImpenalisUo. 
They arc, in fact, more Bnush than stay at- 
home Onions. 

Ontano is a neb province. It has ex- 
tensive mineral deposits sod considerable 
forest, agneuUural, piscatorial and hydro- 
eleetnc potcntioliucs. 

Beiog hard sensed and resourceful, tlie 
Citizens of this province have built up many 
industncs, acquired great wealth. Politically 
shrewd, they wield an inSuenco over federal 
afTam that makes them the object of envy in 
other parts of the Domiiuon 

The Ontario lodustnaltsta arc particularly 
a power to reckon with It is popularly 
believed that the Conservative Party, when 
u office, has danced to the tune that they ha\ e 

tncludei the tornicr North west Tcrntoncs minus the 
district of Assinobia, which liecatne iUnitoba and 
Rnplata land} In 18"C the ^o^tb west Tcrntonca 
were piea their separate Gorernor and in tie 

jeat pnot to »y first t sit to Canada— two new 
provinces Alberta and Saskatchewan were carved out 
u Utese temtones. In tbc meaoUme Bntiab toJnnjbia 
™d ^tered the foderation in ltl71 and l*nncc xldwarf 
I*l«od fa lb’s. It may be added that ticro stiU 
w tww Temtones (O what la left of the North west 
«rr«orie* alter the creation ot the thrw proTinccs w 
the nddle weal, and (o') Yukon— neither of which 
«Uoja the status of an autonomous pronnee. New 
WuMUaad has ms sled upon ptesemng lU individnal 
1^ wid w rccogniicd m a separate Doniinion 
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set The Liberals of Cainda h'i\c talked 
much of Free Trade from llie Opposition 
Benches but when m oflice have done little 
to antagonize these captains of industry. 

The tanff wall in consciiucncc has been 
raised higher and higher The holes left for 
the admission of British and other Fmpire 
manufactures Imo been so mado and ha\o 
until DOW been of such size that the Canadian 
industrialists ha\chad nociuscfor disquiet 
from this source. Even then there has been 
an outcry from tlicm individually and 
collectively for giving clFcctuo protection to 
Canadian industries Love for Britain, of 
which the) talk in ecason and out of season, 
has never prevented Uiom from frankly 
demanding protection against British coiiw 
petition so that their own factoncs may drive 
a thriving trade Of Uicso matters I shall 
hav 0 more to B.ay in another article 

III 

Wedged between "the Slantuncs’' and 
Ontario is tlio province of Quebec In area 
(594,000 square miles) it exceeds all the other 
eastern provinces put togcUicr but m 
population (2,900,000 persons) Quebec jiclds 
precedence to Ontario 

Quebec IS exceedingly rich in resources 
It has cxtengive forests, tlic fringe of which 
has hardly been touched. I’ulp mado from 
softwoods feeds many paper mills that havo 
sprung up at sites conveniently located for 
the supply of raw materials and water-power 
Hydro-clectnc development has gone farther 
than in any other Canadian province Accord- 
ing to the latest figures available turbine 
installation exceeds 3,100,000 horse-power, 
whereas sueli installation in Ontario is only 
2,145,000 horse-power * Cheap water power 
and encouragement extended by the provincial 
authorities arc accelerating the pace of 
induBtnahzation 

Agriculture, practised longer in this 
province than anywhere else m Canada, gives 
^ployment to the largest number of people 
stock, they are exceedingly hardy, 
industaous, thrifty and pertinacious Life 
13 led on a simpler, more frugal basis than 
m other parts of the Do minion. The Aatitonf* 

* hy thclDominioa Bnicsu 

of Statistics (Ottawal p 79 


(peasants) have not become modernized to^ 
the point of abmdoning old-world hospiUhty 
and make tho stranger welcome m their fold 
\lmobt cent per cent of tlio IVciich 
CmadiaiiH owe illogi,mcc to the Pope. They 
employ French as their Huguage in their 
lioiiics md, as far as possible,, in business. It 
IS the medium of instruction in tlicir schools, 
which nrc dominated by tho Catholic clergy^ 
There was a time when Quebec was 
virtually i Catholic colony. Tho Catiiolic 
hierarchy were directly contiailled from Home. 

Many changes hav o taken place in this- 
prov nice since tho Bntish conquest but tho 
power of the Koaian Catholic dci^ has not 
been shaken The inQiicnce exerted by tlio 
Church lias been immense I wonder, however, 
if It has been more potent Uian tliat wielded 
through the separate school 

The insistence of the Catholics and ProUa- 
tanU m tins Canadian province to compart- 
mentalize education Ins had tho most far- 
reaching consequences Boys and girls have 
grown to manhood and womanbood with the 
separatist mcntnlity 

IJad tho achoo) sy stem of Quebec been 
dilFcrcnt, children of French and Bntish descent 
would have come m contact with each other 
m the class room and on the playground. 
They would liavo learned to like one uiotlior 
and, in many cases, would hav o formed life- 
long fncndships. Separatist tendencies would 
have been weakened, i£ not entirely killed 
The Bcparatc school has prevented the 
two peoples from coming together in the most 
plastic period of tlieir liv es It has streng- 
thened the hssipcrous mentality 

Language, too, has play cd its part m this 
\ioUtical drama Tho rrench Canadian and 
the Bntish Canadian hav c insisted upon 
speaking and wnting their own mother-tongue 
Such iQsistencc was natural and would have 
done no harm had both the peoples been good 
neighbours to tho point of Icainmg tho other s 
language During my several visits to 
Quebec, spread o\ er a quarter of a century, 
I failed to find any marked signs showing 
that tlie two communities (as we would call 
them m India) had been welded together by 
the bilingual spirit 

I did come acros" Bntish Canadians who 
had acquired mastery over French and spoke 
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a, tiait compataota *0 had leamd 
bang dandled m their S 

na,, for instance, Doctor 
Montreal The poems in ivhich >>' '™'5 “ 
the haMatit were famous I 
contact enthhim and hia good ladj They 
irero cicecdmgly hind to mo and rcccitcd 
cordially la their beautiful home 


Cntionsly religion is no solvent lot 
acerbd.es bred of "oodtonsciousne.. The 
Itmb clement in Quebec is an illnatration 

^“rhe Irishman owes allegiance to the Pope 
So docs the French Canadian But the two 
separato entities They often will Jf 

act in concert tor common purposes “woiJd 


dially in their beantifnl home act in concert .or 

As a matter of business o“nven.»co Catholic. inth them 

some Canada... of BnU-h J,al heritage, are actnally at logger- 

learned French 1 laue HriiiRh heads with one another 

any general movement This m a matter that e%ery person desirous 

Canadians in Quebec ‘“/‘^“^tzerknd for of promoting concord among separate racial 
;='ig-rSmTal”rt3^^^ “‘mV^edinthe samoeonn.r, must 


K^lfclrf the ^e^.j» S' 'tTtoemstkS 

laaffuages, or more lihcty tnoy leo 

to L too superior to master a fnmn toogoo 
—their own was good soougb for them 
The rrcnch Canadun, cot eo 


■ If the French Canadian onl> consid^cd 
hi» way to be better than that of the British 
CanadwD it would matter little Ho goes- 
further however He is intent npon having 

sT*ir^e Bntish Canadian He has the 


The rrcnch Canadians were not so bad g British Canadmn He has u 

u \ li^Tn^ Eofrlish— at least the French , of numbers lo the Dominion as .. 

Camidians in"the cfucs and towns They no ^11 provinces save 

Onfihec Villages, English was at a — md usually doe» 

In the Canadians .jj„g circumstance has an important 

discount not understand ^^ction upon the formulation and admi 

F “h^o/at any rate who spoke with case of policy m Quebec. It makes 

^ a onh their own mother tongue French Canadian in that province gnt his 

TTarretLlI from each vi.t t> this Ltb and clutch at the power that superiority 

I have re ^ ^ impressed <,£ i umbers gives him 

province and Ontario an the trench 

by the -c«onsciou^ne.s^ of bo^^^e 

proud of Its duUuctne ethnic aod French Canadian control over the 

SL.\ inhcnunce bach is dctermin^ to of government m Quebec would be 

o« me Its peculiar chaiactcnsUcs. Each f„^ fact that the money 

TL a Longlv deiclopcd scn«c of la British Canadian 

^ hands Mo t of the baron* of finance in 

^ ^'JlTFr.nch Canadian con*iders his modo Moptrcal-thc largest and wealthiest citv in 
The F ,jon much superior to those province but not its capital arc of 

of thought ^ The latter treturos BnUsh (often Scottish) descent. So are the 

of the British C^^^ j,„tercst ma-mates. 

thccomphme^wito P Money "talks in this province as indeed 

Both the French „£ jt jpos elsewhere During my sevenB vi it« 

Canadian may striie to MUc ^ Dominion I found a Canadian of 

supenont) but it ^_,„^h-evcn BnUsh descent in charge of Quebec s money 

finds expression in deportment i Though in the Cabinet he was in a 

in wnting 
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"microscopic lumont/', m vrif his comraunitj 
in tho population of tho province iikI the two 
houses of tho provincial legishturc, ho exerted 
considerable influence upon tlio formulation, 
and especially the execution, of the govern- 
ment’s policy 

AVhat tho French Canadian lacks tlirough 
tins circumstance ho makca up through 
cohesion. Ho belongs to a compact com 
munity The ability to make common cause 
IS due portly to its institutions and partly to 
tho influence exerted by tho Catholic Chur^ 
Tlio rrcnch Can idian is remarkably tena 
Clous, too That quality is a part of his 
inhcntance, from Erance It has been further 
developed through propinquity with tho 
Bntish — a race noteworthy fop its acquisitive- 
ness But for it the Trench Canadian might 
easily have become a vassal in Canada. 

Talk of the Bntish ‘Tjull-dog gnp’” It 
18 a ilea bito compared willi iTrcncb Canadian 
tenacity 

Wial the Canadian of Frcuch descent 
has, ho means to hold through eternity 
Ho certainly has no intention of relaxing bis 
control over tho affairs of his proviucc 

Hois, on tho oontTary , ever on the alert 
to resist any effort upon dio part o£ the 
Tedcral authonty, in which tho IroncH 
Canadian element constitutes a mioonty, to 
encroach upon his rights and pavilegcs In 
the estimation of some Bntish Canadians, he 
13 indeed seeking cicry opportunity to 
dominate national affairs and even to block 
national progress when such progress is licld 
to run counter to provincial interests 

VH 

Tlio 1 cdcral Constit ition jirovidcs Uic 
predominantly rrcnch Canadian Government 
of Quebec \ntli many opportunities to make 
Its influence felt ui inter provincial roaUers 
Tho framers of that Constitution, though far 
seeing, were not prescient In delimiting the 
provincial and federal epl epes they were not 
able to provide for every eventuality for all 
time to come Development along nnforscon 
lints during recent years haa made it possible 
for the Quebec authotatic.g to raise grave 
issues for the Tcderal Govei-nracnt. 

The St. Lawrence Canal furnishes 

an apposite illustration In budding Uus 


canal, partly through American and partly 
through Canadian territory, it is proposed to 
harness water, in certain places within tho 
physical limits of Quebec and Ontano, for 
tlio generation of electric current. Hydro 
olcctncity was undreamt of by tho framers of 
tho British North American Act and tlicrcforc 
they could make no provision m respect of it. 

Here then was a fruitful sourco of 
quibbles Quebec and Ontano badgered tio 
1 cdcral Oovemroent and, between tlicm, beld 
up the schcnio 80 long ns the Liberals were 
in power at Ottawa. 

Since tho coming into olfico of tJic Con 
scrvntiics under Mr Bennett, Ontano — also 
under tiic Couscrvativo thumb — haa witli 
drawn its opposition , nnd a treaty for 
conslnicling llic canal has lately been 
signed nt Washington, D C,byMr Bennett’s 
brother in law m behalf of Canada Tho 
Liberal Government m Quebec, however, 
remains obdurate nod nil sorts of diflicultics 
aro being created 

VIII 

Hio division of the Federal loaves and 
fishes IS another fruitful sourco of intcr-racial 
malncB and quibbles The Bntish Canadians 
say that the I'Vcuch Canadians manage to 
obtain more than their duo share, while the 
latter profess to be dissatisfied with the 
apportionment of '^plums ” 

When I first visited Canada the Liberals 
were in power under Launer — a French 
Canadian His clcvatiou to tho position 
canynng the gro itcst power in tho Dommion 
had caused much heart burning among some 
ffccltoas of Dntiah Caoaiiiana It was asid — 
and said m no discreet whispers — that the 
rrcnch Canadians were having things their 
own nay 

But I found that tho trench Canadians 
thought otherwise Launer had bitterly 
offended the CalhoUo clergy by his efforts to 
put a stop to their interference m politics 

Ho had also angered the eccUoti of hia 
compatriots and co-rcligiomsts of his own 
race anxious to keep clear of Bntish entangle 
meats by liia action in connection with the 
Boer War in South Africa Henn Bourassa, 
a gifted writer and speaker, felt that in 
ai£ng Britain the Canadian Pnmo Munster 
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had done mortal injury to the movement for 
fuU-orbcd Canadian aatonomy I recall 
meeting him late m 1906 or early in 1907 
and listening to his bitter dcnunciatton of 
Launcr, of whose statesmanship and national 
consciousness I had boircrcr formed the 
highest impression 

More recentlv, when Mr MacLenzie Xing 
was m the saddle at Ottawa, I heard aunilar 
complaints. The Conservatives accused bun 
of placabng the French Canadian Catholics of 
Quebec by sacndcing British Canadian 
interests 

Mr Bennett, Mr Xing’s Conservative 
successor, evidently tried to adjust the 
balance to the satisfaction of his followers of 
British descent. The delegates he nomtoaled 
to the Imperial Econoouc Confercoee that 
met dunng July and August at Ottawa were 
all Enghsh'speakiDg The list he onginatly 
announced apparently contained no French 
Canadian names. 

There was a howl from Quebec, unine- 
diately that province learned of the decision 
So etfectire was the howl that Mr Bennett 
promptly altered arrangements and got a 
French Canadian in his Cabinet (^fr Suave) 
to tell his people that they had not been left 
unreptosented 

The French Canadun Minister did not 
^uite ‘'put it over" his people — to use an 
expression much favoured by Canadians 
They told him that they would have better 
appreciated Jfr Bennett’s action if it had not 
been in the nature of an after thought induced 
by agitation. 

IX 

It must not be assumed that French 
Canadians aad British Canadians am com- 
pletely isolated from each other Nothing of 
the kind They associate, one with the other, 
in business aad even share one another’s joys 
and sorrows. c<_ v 

Nor must it be supposed that rrcncn 
Canadians arc anU British MTido prond of 
their French descent and hrcnch benfc^, 
annous to remain on the friendliest tcr^ 
with France and the I rench and to add to the 
stream of French literature, they profess 
attachments the Bnti-,h Crown— and most 
of them, I am sure, genuxnelj 


It seems to me, m fact, that French 
Canadians regard the British as a sort of 
bufier between themselves and Canadians of 
British dcscenL Britain is regarded as a 
protector of the rights, privileges and inter- 
ests of the minority Offering in race and 
religion from the majority 

fVuach Canadian politiCi.ins are adroit- 
They have not hesitated, in the past, to uso 
the Judicial Committee of IBs jrajesty^B Pnvy 
Counmi as an instrument with which to 
lambaste the Federal Government, 

This tendency has had a senous elTect 
upon the march of nationhood in Canada, 
l^e desire upon the part of the Frencli 
Canadians to have an outside arbiter prevents 
the Oominion from acquiring the right o£ 
revising its own Constjtution without 
reference to auy external authonty and 
thereby makes it impossiblo for Canada to 
nsc to her highest stature 

X 

The position of the French Canadians in 
provinces other than Quebec remains to bo 
considered. In Octane and elsewhere they 
are in a minority — a hopeless minonty- 
Having been acconlcd neither the pnvilege 
of being represented only by persons of their 
own race, nor weightage, their voice in the 
admifustrstion of ahairs is practicaUy 
invudiblc 

Absence of such adventitious aids however 
has had the effect of bringing out all that 
is beat in the French Canadian character.. 
They have been dnven to focus all their 
forces upon improvmg their status in the 
polity of the province in which they ‘have 
been bom or to which they have migrated. 

Itace-consciousucss, often rcmforced by 
Credal prejudices, has made it difficult for the 
French Canadian roinonties in the pronaces 
outside Quebec to gccuro the advantages,, 
especially for theiT’ children, that they 
would have hked. Education, for 
utotaace, has presented a most difficult 
problem. They naturally desired that their 
boys and girls should pursue their studies 
throi^ the medium of their mother-tongue. 
The non-French Canadian majorities 
entrenched m power in Outano and elsewhere 
have however affixed their veto to any such. 
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proposal These majorities ha\c, m fact, 
placed all sorts of difficulties m the A\aj of 
children of Ereuch extraction c\cii studying 
French in public schools, let alono jiernutting 
its u«e as a medium of instruction 

V hen I first went to Ontario the 
^hngingo question” — as it a\*as called — was 
a burning topic. The French Canadiaus there 
were much wrought up o\cr it The rrcuch 
Canadians in Quebec burned with indignation 
over the treatment accorded to them The 
intolerance begotten of raco-consciousncss 
ind religious prejudice, particnlarlj ‘ Orange, ’ 
was held responsible for the disabilities 
heaped upon the rrcuch Canadian children 
in that province 

Nor avero the Frenoh Canadians in the 
middle west much better olT in this respect 
There, too, the ‘ language question” snioul 
dered. 

During the quarter of a century that has 
elapsed since I first toured tlic Doinmioii, 
some adjustments have taken place Often, 
however, tho concessions have been made 
most gnidginglv or in a niggardly spirit 
I found, for instance, in 193i> 27, that 
in souio places in the middle west IVcnch 
Canadian children were permitted to stud} 
French but only outside school hours, either 
before the classes began or after they bad 
finished This provision inflicted a measure 
of hardship upon tlic children They had 
to get up and go to school earlier than the 
British Canadian boja and girls or remain 
away from home later th^an they The 
distance from a farm house to a scliool is 
often considerable in this region and some 
tmres has to bo covered on horse-back or 
in some sort of a conveyance The authon 
tics that framed tlio regulation were not 
unacquainted with these conditions but 
they refused to unbend to a greater degree 
The French Canadians in the provinces 
dominated by the British Canadians will not 
suffer such pm pncl s in silence The 
circumstances in which they live aud work 
have indeed given them remarkable lung- 
power and they draw upon it liberally They 
have also developed great cohesion 


XI 

Industrious uid thrifty, tlic Prciich 
Canadians get on remarkably well, oven m 
the areas where tlicy arc in a hopeless 
ininonty Sonio of them manage to acquire 
{loliticai iiiflucnco ind work tlieir way mto 
government dcpirtmciits and even into the 
provincial cabinctii 

Among my friends ui Manitoba is Mr 
Prefontauic, tlie hrcncli Canadian Munster 
of Agriculture He told me that lie began 
life m tlic E ist, in exceedingly narrow 
circumstances Early in Ins manhood he 
emigrated to tho United States of Amenca, 
where he found intense intolerance of 
Catholics. Ho moved back to the Dominion, 
but decided to try liis luck in the middle 
west, in the prairie country Lacking capital, 
ho had to operate Ins homestead in con- 
ditions that would have broken the spint of 
a lc«3 determined man By indust^ and 
thrift be managed, in two decades, to acquire 
a competence One autumn when I happened 
to be making a stay of some duration in 
Winnipeg, ho motored Mrs St. N dial Singh, 
a highly placed business man (Mr Pugh of 
Tea Eaton’s) and myself to his farm and I 
saw for myself how grit had enabled him to 
prosper The house in which his sons livid 
was substantial It stood lu the midst of 
au cxtcnsiv c acreage Wo had gone without 
previous notice, but tho fare set before us 
withm an hour of our arrival, was sumptuous 
and deliciously cooked 

I came in more or less intimate contact 
with the colleagues of this IVench Canadian 
Mimster—all Bntons They entertained great 
regard for him — had no secrets from him — 
cousultcd him witliout reserve on matters 
outside his official sphere He was a happy 
member of a happy family The Secretary 
to tho Department of AgncuUurc — aVclsli 
man, paid hun great deference and loyally 
earned out Ins orders 

hfr Prcfontainc’s case is by no means 
umversal, otherwise it would not have 
occurred to mo and 1 would not have 
mentioned it. Other men of French 
extraction arc, nevertheless, making a mark 
outside Quebec 
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DlFFICCWriEo OF TIIE PFOBIXM 

B ook selection for public Iibranca u an 
essentially diQlcult ^ork, and it u 
rendered more so by the peculiar 
conditions obtaining in oar public libraries 
The function of a library is to gather, store, 
and circulate books so as to render the best 
scmcc to the commnait}, and, therefore, the 
grcatc*t care js to be taken in selecting books 
for acquisition by a hbrarj Here the diffi- 
culty nsc3 It is one thing to Luotp and 
gather the best books, difficult though that is 
but It IS quite a difi'ercnt thing to get the best 
service oat of them You may have the 
shelves of a library filled with the most 
thoughtful and learned books lo the world and 
yet fad to render the service that the library 
in meant for Books in a library arc of no use 
nnless they ore read , nnd oero reading is 
useless unless it stimulates the mind and 
character , and mere stimulation docs no good 
unless It IS the nght sort of stimubtion, 
calling forth the higher human {auctions lu 
thercaders> ^Vbenwo add to these a conei- 
dention of the wide diversity in point of 
taste, knowledge and culture amoogst readers, 
the difficulties become patent enough The 
extremely limited resources of our Ubrancs, 
the want of any intellectual atmosphere in the 
areas served by most of them make the 
problem an extremely thorny one 
Dl bCrOitlSATlOV JlECEf-oARY WTni Eespect 
TO PrESEVTATIOS VoLLSlES 
Generali), our public libraries get their 
books through two different channels— throngji 
direct purchase and through presentaUon 
■\Iany libraries were started with s number 
of presentation volumes and many have yet 
to depend npon prcscntationg to this day 
The principles which we are to discuss here 
apply to presentaUon books as well as lo those 
purchased. There is a general tendency to 
welcome any books that may bo presented, 
63-4 


simply because they do not cost the hbmiy 
anything But they do really cost the library 
to some extent. Ouo has to get shelves and 
racks for thoui, Cake the usual care of them, 
perhaps more, because they usually happen to 
bo old dog-cared volume^. They have a sliortec 
life and require rebinding sooner than 
ordinary purchased books. Therefore, tho 
pnnoples of book selection should bo extend 
cd even to the presentaUon volumes Every 
book in the library should bo there to supply 
some intellectual want of tho library, not 
merely to fill space in a show-case 

\BCi>srrv OF A Cr.A£siFi£i> Catalogue 
I t u best to start the work of book sclec- 
Uon with a properly classified catalogue. By 
a properly classified catalogue I menu one 
tb.Tt can servo as a giudo to the bbrtnan in 
the matter of book scIcctioD, tclIuiB him what 
he possesses and what he does not out should 
have pO'‘»cs 6 ed In such a classified catalogue 
the ma)or, minor and subordinate classes 
should be so constituted that in a model 
coHecUon for the ])arlicular coinmnnttj 
there wdi approximately be tho some number 
of books under each co-ordinate head, 
so that the librarian turning over the pages 
of his own catalogue will readily understand 
the strength and deficiencies of hia library 1 
emphasue the phrase ‘for tho particular 
community^ because the needs of each commu- 
nity are different, and therefore a mechanical 
adherence to an intemaUonal system will bo 
of little use to the 1)^10 of hbmnes wo are 
euvisagiDg Such an international catalogue 
may be of use only to international libranea 
or thoso that are imitaUng them, tiymgto 
make a thorough and exhausUve survey of all 
human knowledge and learning But even 
thatu hardly possible, form every collection 
books in one particolar language and well- 
known IS a particular community must 
predominate However, a model catalogue 
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like what I am speaking of may be prepared 
for the smaller libraries of Bengal which 
servo areas inhabited by the same type of 
people and having practicallj the same 
atmosphere and the same needs The Hoi^hlj 
Distnct Library Association might gi\e a 
useful lead here by preparing a model cata- 
logue for smaller libraries of Bengal Each 
library might try to utilize its resources to 
follow the model set for them 

But it will never do merely to follow 
a model, helpful though that might be The 
principles of book selection that underlie 
the preparation of a model should further 
be amplified and applied in the particular case 
of each librarj to make it a Uacful and 
dynamic institution 

Dfmwd 

The first thing nccossarj before starting 
work in book selection is to 1 now the demand 
The arord 'demand' is to bo taken in its 
widest sense, including both osistmg and 
potential demand The hbrariaa has tn 
know what the people do read, as aloO what 
tliey arould like to read By personal contact 
with the readers and the potential reader*, 
through 1 nowledge of club talk, through a 
close studi of comments on books taken out 
bv readers and first liand talk with them, 
the bbrarian maj know much about tlic 
existing demand Direct and indirect 
enquiries for information on aanous topics, 
the use of reference works by readers, and 
the popuIant^ of papers and magazines may 
help the librarian in understanding the nature 
of the demand ’ V study of the I«sue 
Register and other records in tbo library 
uiU also yield valuable information as to 
the readers’ likings and intellectual equip 
meat. V Suggestion Book should be kept 
and the su^esUons 
carefully noted even though the particular 
volumes suggested ma\ not be thought 
suitable for purchase The study of tlio 
demand should bo directed not so much with 
Iho nasbuc in«Unct for compliance with 
popul ir wish but rather with the desire of 
discot enng the tastes and capacities of tho 
cUcntclc. It ift not enough simply to note 
the percentage of demand with respect to 


the various classes of books Clo&cr scrutint 
should be made avitb a view to understand 
each particular reader’s taste and manner of 
thinking k reader who always orders novels 
is not necessarily interested in any and every 
novel , ho can, moreover, be interested lu 
works other than novels which hat c relevancv 
to the topic he is interested in If he is a 
reader interested in no\els touching the 
question of relationship of the seico, he ma^ 
gradually be led on to dramas, then to essay* 
having a similar theme, and later on to 
sociology and history Tho study of demand 
IS to bo actuated by the dcsiie to know ju t 
what uiaterial exists and how it can be shaped 
best, ^knothcr method of 'gauging the 
demand is to know the occupations, pastimes 
and hobbies of tlie rt-ader* They will 
naturally be interested lu getting knowledge 
that wdl stand them lo good stead in tbcir 
everyday activities of life The intelligent 
hbranan pursuing those hints will be able 
to form a fairly accurate idea of tho iiaturo 
of the demand 

Cl \-bbIHCATIOS OPRl VUEIW 
The next thing that tho libinriaii requires 
to assess is tho potential demand Havang 
known Uic people the library is meant to 
serve, lie should next judge what further 
brandies of knowledge they might bo made 
interested m The library is an educative 
agency and the “intellectual quotient” at 
the library must be higher than that of the 
public it IS meant to serve, so that the readers 
should always go back from the library 
glaldcr and iit'ier The most couvcnicut 
plan, therefore, will bo to have also a classi- 
fied list of readers A great deal of labour 
has been spent ov er devising systems for 
classification of books, but at least an equal 
amount should be spent m classifying reader-. 
After all tho library, like all educative 
agencies, is a human institution and has 
to do not so much with books as with men 
But unfortunately no thorougli.goin'' or 
scientific system has yet been tried in this 
conuccfion, and if tlie Hooghly District 
Library Vssociation would make a begiimmg 
in Una direction, they might set an example 
to the rest of India. In this connection I 
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\enturo to surest that suitable formalas 
might be doTiscd coBoecUag the classification 
of readers -with the classification of books so 
that It might be easy to suggest suitable books 
for each particular reader Too often the 
practice is to procure books for a ooneotity 
called the general reader As a matter of 
fact no particular reader fully ansirers to 
the description of the general reader, and 
books arc procured ^tli the haziest notion 
as to their utility and intercot for different 
t^pes of readers 

luromvcE OF Czfcissica avdSfamiird 

"W onks 

Coming now to the other side of the 
lodger, that is to say, the intnnsio wortli of 
books, wo ha\e fint of all to recognuo the 
importance of the classics and standard 
works in every branch of teaming Little 
need bo said rcearding the classics Thev 
are the great and mimortal books, and it u 
one of the supceme rewards of education to 
be able to read and appreciate them Mltat- 
ever else one may read for edification has 
Its value only as leading ultimately to a 
synipathctie study of the master miad« It 
li oue of the fixat duties of a Ubraiy to 
preach the gospel that is contained in the 
classics, and therefore the library «hould try 
its best to procure them Fortunately most 
of the classics are today available in cheap 
editions and a bbraiy will bo well advised 
to have additional copies of such works 
^Ictually most of the classics arc among the 
best sellers and a bbrary need not be afnud 
of any diiniuution of its income or inilueoce 
on account of stocking the shelves with 
c]i««ics. 

A\hcro the resources of a library arc 
limited, and it is not po sible to have an 
silequstc siimber t>! bookA iioAer rreiy sib- 
ject head, tlie best thing to do will be to have 
one standard work or a rcprcscutative anlbo- 
logv in lieu of a small number of unimportant 
books or pamphlets on a parUcular subject. 
On the same pnnciple-, m order to make the 
library comprehensive though unambition , 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias and other UU” 
portant reference works must bo procured 
. and their u c popularized A library after oU 


IS meant to complete the mental equipment of 
the citizens 

PEriODICAL.S 

Every library ought to have a sufficient 
assortnmnt of newspapers, reviews and maga- 
zines of \anou8 kinds Is vehicles of 
popular knowledge and as sources of daily 
mental stimulation and of every-day lafor- 
matioo, thetr utility ts almost unmeasurable. 
As to the particular number and the variety 
of papers and magazines to bo subscribed, the 
librarians should be guided by the nature of 
tho 'demand’ 

Book's u. Lncusii 

\u ludian library today, like the edu- 
cated Indian, cannot help bemg bilingual 
English IS for us the key to the world’s know- 
ledge and culture wluch it w practically 
impossible for us to do without Engbsh books 
should, therefore, be procured to supply 
dchcicncies that cannot be made up by any 
work ID the vernacular and further to 
aojuaint Us with the world’s best thought and 
coltitre vuisidc the mother tongue 

Cv iLiATios 01 Books 

Ullimatciv, howevei, every library autho- 
rity will bo faced by the problem of evaluat- 
ing books — with the question whether a 
particular book is worth purchasing To 
decide such a question one must have a 
thorough education, a cathobc taste, and a wide 
kuowirago of books Sometimes it will be 
found that the work can be best performed, 
if done by tho c who have specialized in 
different branches of learning Tho selector 
or selectors should make their reports, and 
thru and only then should the question of 
purchase be decided on The frerjuent 
practice of parrhasjjig book> suspi/ by 
looking through the announcements of 
publishers ought to be ducouroged An 
exception can only be made in the case of 
worQ of writers of very great reputation, 
ahno t every work of whom has been accept- 
ed as a classic. Here again the Library 
AssociaUou might help the constituent bbra- 
Jies. Jt i« Dot always possible for eveiy 
library to procure the 'crvices of a qualified 
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group of selectors. The Library Association 
might send to the constituents monthly 
reports of new books published as also of 
other books regarding which a reference has 
been made to it. For the s.ike of conveni- 
ence and e:rpcditioa in Mork, the routine 
forms for report li^e those recommended for 
American Libraries might be followed. 

CuOOSISO BETWEE^ DlFFERECT BOOKS 

The final problem for the selector is to 
adjust tiie dem-and to the resources of the 
library and its educative mission A simple 
system ol arithmetical values might bo given 
to books according to the demand and the 
intrinsic worth. When the <\ucstvon is one of 
choosing between two books AT and V, their 
respective utility might be judged by the 
ratio Ns F: • o 6 • oi it when a and repre- 
sent the probable number of calls for A', T 
during one year and h and represent the 
indev of intnnsio wortb In purchasing 
books of diiTcreut classes, the wcU-knowii 
principle of economics regardiug the cquahtv 
of marginal utility might be observed, and 
utility judged by the formula A : Y a ah' 
at 5i, By observing tliose principles it will 
bo possible to apportion the libraiy funds to 
obtain books of the lughest quality for the 
greatest number of people In actual practice 
it will be found that a mccbanical adherence 
to these rules may c.ausc some inconicniences, 
and where the Ubrarian’e instinct tclU Uins 
to make a departure from them bo should 
not be afraid to do so ‘The letter killclb ; 
tl»e spirit giveth life,’ and the true library 
docs indeed possess an entity and a spirit of 
its own, quickening and energizing the in- 
tellectual hies of its clientele. 

ROUTINX FORM OF REPORT OX WORKS 

or ncriox 


3 Whether the interest depends on (he plot or 
eharaelers or selling 

Whether & thesis or propaganda work— (the 
particolar thesis) 

IVhethcr humorous, tragic, happy, melodramatic, 
satiric or fanlaslta. 

4. Plot— Lind of plot (odreuturc, ffljstery etc) 
—original or hackneicd 
— simple or involrod 
—ingenious or probable 
—well worked out or loose 
—interesting or flat 

5 Characters— whether lifelike, natural or subtle— 
whether it is a psychological norel 

6. Setting— period, locality, atmosphere, society, 
pictures and manners. 

7. Style— diction— expres«ion. 

8. Art— whether romantic or realistio or idealistic 
or impressionistic, etc. 

Appeal— very popular, popular, arerage, limited 

Encct— If inspinog, stimulating, wholesome, 
cheerful or moraJuing 

General treatment—wortby or trashy, important 
or tnria), sntercating or dull 

9 Specially meant for— all, men. women or bo>8 , 
students or iaymen , sophisticated readers or the 
average reader. 

10 OjHOiOus from critics. 


1 Author— (Litenry reputation) 

2 l^ice 

3 Exact statement of the subject matter— special 
aspects emjibasizcd 

4 Jleafwcwt— full or brief , concrete or ftbstnet , 
elaborate or simple ; scholarly, tedinicol or popular ; 
acenrste or inexact. 

fam— monograph— treatise— manual— school book 

5 Sources 

MatenaJs— Pnmary or secondary , private or 
accessible Rosed on person observation or research. 

C. Slj/le 

Diction 

Expression 

I’reseutaUon— clear or involved, forceful or illogi* 
cal , whether luformuig and convincing, whether 
cntertainuig, latcresting or dull, 

*3. ^uiiAy— wAYionlaVive vr spuTions— \eaiiiedi dt 

trasbi 

8 Position m the world of learning— comparison 
with other works on the same subject 

9 Meant for— adults or children ; students 

(bcgioocrs or advanced) Icichers or specialists. 

10 Opiuions from critics.* 


t J ■‘^“thoi— (Literaiy reputation)— (How many 

of his lioots are already in ihe library ) 

2 Trice 


• ^Vn address delivered at a general meeting of the 
Uooghly Distnet Librarj Association on Suudiv the 
5lh June. 1032 



MAHATMA GANDHI'S FAST 

B\ NAGENT>R.i};\TH GUPTA 


I ^DIA, mtii wbicb a coQSiderablo porboa 
of tbe civilized world la la aympatliy, hM 
beea spared the agony of witncsamg 
Mabatcca Gandtu fasting unto death id the 
"iaravda Pnaoa at Poona. This form of 
estreme penance,, the deliberate surrender of 
life by complete abstention from food, was 
not unknown in ancient India- It was 
designated Prayojiaie^hani The person who 
took this vow Usually sqnatted down on the 
bank of a river and fasted till death Thirst 
kills more quickly than hunger , thefastuig 
roan could allay lus tbur»t from the river in 
front of himj but he neier left bis seat and 
finallv laid himself down to die. Mahatma 
Gandhi a pra^pateshaua was not absolute 
he did not refuse to drink water , he agreed 
to break his fast if certain conditions were 
fulfilled. Still in the coarse of the week that 
his fs t lasted his vitality ebbed alarmiogly 
and in the opinion of some of the highest 
lucdical authorities in die country bis life 
was in grare danger 

There is no need to recite nfrcsii the cir* 
cum taucce that led to the fast These are 
known to tho whole world The correspon 
dcnce that passed between Mahatma Gandhi, 
the Secretary of State for India and (be 
Prime ^Ilnl8t<sr began in hlarch, and was 
treated as an ofSctal secret till about a week 
before the commencement of the fast, when it 
was nlca^cd for publication The effect was 
instauUueous and overwhelming The whole 
couatrs was stunned. >o one dreamed of 
treating the Mahatma’s decision as a mere 
tfireat. Ule iSbwtnrman.* rtanlMoi'iihripwvTty^ 
of the situation as fully as the people of 
India It was announced tliat raier than 
accept the responsibilitv of permitting 
Jlahatma Gandhi to die in pnson tho Gorem 
meat would release him at once so 
that he mi'^ht exercise his influence to braig 
the leaders of tho suppressed classes and Ui« 
caste Hindus together and induce them to 


agree to joint electorates in lieu of tho 
separate electorates provided for in the Primo 
Miniatcr’s award. There was, however, a 
lurking apprehension at the back of the 
Qoverameat's mind that the unconditioual 
release of Mahatma Gandhi might help him 
to revive the activities of tho Civil Dis- 
obedience mo% cment. It will be remembered 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s anticipatory arrest 
almost immediately after his return from the 
Round Tabic Conference was probabU 
sanctioned to prevent any overt acts of mvfl 
disobedience On this occasion he was 
coocentratiog on the pretention of a statu 
tori disruption of the two sections of Hindus 
Tho uneasiness of the Government was 
groundles', for there was not tho remotest 
likelihood of the Mahatma oCTcetog to anv 
condition attached to hu relea e His fast 
had nothiDg to do with his imprisonment, He 
bc^ed to be left in peace where he was and 
the Government agreed. If Mahatma Gandiu 
had died ho would have died in prison 

Throughout his life Mahatma Gandhi has 
been strenuously opposed to the humiliation 
and isolation of what ore known aS tho 
depressed classes, whom he nghtly calls the 
suppressed classes, of India. They are Hindus 
but the caste Hindus deny them all the 
elemeutary tights of Hmdus. The% are iittcily 
despised, they ore refused entry into Hindu 
temples, their touch u pollution The sy stem 
atic and prolonged degradation of these pcopie 
la a di grace to Hindu society It is more itu 
of the nature of self mutilation, the lopping 
mf oifa ibmJ ttr enppiV die douV politic oi' 
Hindu societi By pcrsomil example and 
repeated precept Mahatma Gandhi 
eadeavourcil to remove this disabibty, to lift 
the ban of untouchabihtv from the suppressed 
classes. He has adopted an untouchable as a 
member of his famdr, he taics his food in 
their company, he admits them as co-workers. 
As he has himself said, he is a touchable by 
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birth but in untouchable by com iction He 
has deliberately takeu bis place among the 
iintoucbables and panabs of Hindu society, 
and these ill-uscd people Ime no greater or 
more powerful champion tliau himself 

There is no mention of this kind of 
uutonohability in the annals of the ancient 
Vr)ans of India Rama was a Kshatrija king 
and an avatar of Vishnu He is worshipped 
as a divinity to this day In Valmiki’a 
Raniajana it is mentioned that when Ram 
accomp \uied by his wife Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana went into exile he was met by 
Guba, the king of the chandaJas At the 
present time the chandalas are the lowest of 
the untouchables Guha was a beloved and 
intimate fnend of Rama ind on his 
approach Rama warmly embraced him After 
greetings Guha offered Ins three guests cooked 
food of various kinds and had comfortable 
beda prepared for them Rama could not 
partake of the food bccauso ho had taken tbo 
V ows of an anchonte, nor did he ho on the 
bed but slept ou the ground When making 
hts excuses he embraced Guha again It is 
i^uito evideut that if Rama had not taken such 
I vow he would have eaten tho food ottered 
him and slept on the bed prepared for him 
The bar ainistcr of untouchabihty did not 
exist 

At the second Round Table Conference 
held in London Mahatma Gandhi was present 
as the solo representative of the Indian 
National Congress He was dressed as usual 
in his loin cloth and was easily the most 
remarkable personahtv present at the gather 
jng Tho speeches that ho delivered were 
the niOot iniprcssiv e heard at tho Conference 
It was expected that tlio representatives of 
India would be uunniiuous in their demands 
and would present a united front In tho 
fir t place, all the delegates were the nominees 
of tho Oovcruineiil of India, and, in the nest 
plate, comnuuml and class distrust presented 
ui vusuperablc obstacle to unammit) of opinion 
1‘rotractcd and prolonged deliberations failed 
to hnng ftbont an ngreement, Uio ^hnontics 
Pact was drawn up and signed, and India 
ippearcd as a how»«j divadcd against itself 
Vs tho socalhd Indian 'representatives’* 
faikd to ngicc amongst iheiti&elvca the matter 
of representation m tho provincial and central 


legislatures was decided by the Prime Jlimstcr 
of great Britain 

"When the minorities’ claims were being 
considered at tho ConferencQ Mahatma 
Gandhi declared that he would resist 
with his life tho grant of separate electorates 
to the depressed classes of India Neither 
at tho time nor subsequently did any one 
imdcrstoud that these words were not a 
figure of speech, but were used in their literal 
sense Ordmoril}, these words were used to 
cmpliasizo a statement and to acccntintc the 
conviction of tho speaker In hia letter of 
March 11, 1932, to Sir Samuel Hoarc, 
Secretary of State for India, Mahatma Gaiidlu 
made it clear that the words had not been 
spoken jn the heat of the loomeut or by way 
of rhetoric, but contained tho announcement 
of a deliberate decision He went on to «ay 
in his letter that ho had hoped ou ba return 
to India to mobilise public opinion against 
separate electorates, at any rate for the 
depicsscd classes But tho matter was taken 
out of Ins hands by bis arrest and itnpruon- 
ment 

It 13 evident that the rcsistanco of wluoh 
Mabatma Gandhi spoko could only be put 
into execution after tbo announccmetit of tho 
communal award by Mr MacDonald V ith 
the menu of that award wo are not concerned 
here and now Tho question has to bo consi- 
dered witli the most scrupulous fairness It 
was for the Indian "delegates” present at the 
Conference to draw up a complete scheme of 
electorates and representation Tho Prime 
IMinistcr did not olFcr to mediate or intervene 
at the outset. His intcrcessioa was requested 
by some delegates only when the delegates failed 
to amvc at an agreement Tho representatives 
of tho suppressed classes favoured separate 
clcctontcs, nor could they be blamed foi their 
attitude No one paused to consider that 
separate electorates imply tho negation of 
nationalism, and, pushed to the logical 
extreme, they would bring about the complete 
disruption of society. Why should all 5Iussal- 
mana have a common electorate " To bo 
logical, Shias and Suiiius should have separate 
electorates , each suppressed class should 
have an electorate of its own , among tho 
vAste Hindus Sudras should not bo pcnuittcd 
to vote for Brahmins Instead of cohosiom 
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tlicro sHould bo disiutcgratioa everj where 
Iq a few years no one would bear anything 
about an Indian nation. If tlie Prune 
Slinister’s decision is the golden apple of 
discord which has set the comniunitics in 
India by the cars it la quite clear tliat the 
coramunalists were asking for it. 

Frantic and earnest appeals were made to 
Mahatma Gandhi to disauade him from ful 
filling his vow of fasting till death, but these 
were of no avad for the Mahatma h.-id not 
made his resolve lightly To him it was a 
divine commandment which could not be 
disregarded- Hia fast could be broken and 
his death averted only if the ‘^award * so far as 
it related to the suppressed clasoea and the 
caste Hindus were set aaide The fast, as 
announced, commenced on the 20th September 
All restncUoDS as regards visitors to \fahatma 
Gandhi in pnson were removed. His wife 
who 18 underjroing a sentence of impnaonmenl 
at khmedabad, was brought down toliaravda 
to remain in attendance on him The physi 
Clans of tlie pnson as well as distinguished 
physicians from outside visited him to report 
on the state of his health 

The consternation caused by his temblc 
NOW was dissipated by the urgent need of 
swift action The leaders of both the 
suppressed classes and the caste Hindus 
burned to I’ooua. ConsultaUoos were held 
early and late, and Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
lying in bed in the open under the shadow 
oEa iuanto tree, was frcouently inteniewcd 
The stnin ou his enfeebled health was very 
great, but he was at all tiroes accessible. 
Cven newspnper corre pondents were 
permitted to inumcw him and to publish 
his conNCrsaUon They were inunensely 
impressed The T>r ics of India corrc«pondci.t 
wrote “The journalists were treated to one 
of the most easily delivered and wnously 
thoimhtful interviews to which it has over 
been my fortune to listen In the ®{ 

the interview Mahatma "J" 

had anvthiog more to give, I would throw that 
>n al^o to remove this curse (of untouchabili^). 


but 1 have nothing more . — - - — 
of such simple in3 supreme 
uttermost sacnBce have not been heard in the 
world for two thousand years 

It ^ a nco again>t Ume and the 


than mv life." M ords 


appioadung shadow of death- Dr Gilder, 
the greatest heart specialist in Bombav, 
giatcH declared m the Bombay Legislative 
Council, of which ho is a member, that 
'Mahatma Gandhi had entered the danger zone 
and there was senous cause for ausiety This 
was fully realued by the representatives 
assembled in Poona. The fast, as already 
stated, began on the 20th September By tho 
afternoon of the 2ith an agreement had been 
arrived at, separate electorates had been 
abandoned the new scheme was signed by the 
leaders of both classes and Mahatma Gandhi, 
and was handed over to the Governor of 
Bombav personally \ summary was cabled 
to tlie Pnme Minister and personal telegrams 
were scut to hun and the Viceroy urging the 
need for immediate action 

The fearful responsibility resting upon the 
leaders and people of India bad been 
promptlv and satisfactorily discharged. So 
far as they wore concerned there was 
no longer auy )ustificatioo for tho 

continuation of the Mahatmas £a«t They 
had proied by merging all dillercnccs 
of opinion liow precious his life wa» to 
them all \ua> in Eiglaod alao there 

was no diapoaitiOQ to undcrcatimato tho 
importance of tho crisis k conaultatioti was 
held between the Premier and tho Secrchan 
for India. Ou tho afternoon of the i6th a 
cable from l^Ir MacDonald was placed in the 
bands of Mahatma Gandhi accepting the 
decision arrived at Poona. The fast was 
broken amidst a- scene of great solemnity k 
number of people standing outside the prison 
gate were admitted Rabindranath Tagore, 
who was ‘‘itting by the Mahatma’s bedside, 
sang a hymn composed by himself, other songs 
followed and then Mrs. ICasturbai Gandhi 
banded a small gIa-.3 of fruit jmee to her 
husband There were to be no separate 
electorates for the two sections of Hindu , 
and so tho fast, which otherwise would have 
terminated in the death of tho Afabatma, came 
to an end 

Tho repercussions outside the prison were 
almost incredible. People belonging to tho 
untouchable classes were inntcd to dine with 
caste people At Benarc®^ the stronghold of 
orthodox Ilindmjn, a number of Brahmins 
sat down to dinner with sweepers Many 
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temples •were thrown open to tlio snppresBcd 
classes, and caste Hindus fraternized witu tlicm 
Cunou«ly enough, the most eloquent appeal, 
which mo\cd the audience to tears, in this 
connection was made by a Jliissalman Speak- 
ing at a public meeting at Delhi Mr Asaf 
Ah said "Throw open the ghais and 
temples of j our hearts ” It is rcallj a chaiigo 
of hearts tliat is needed It would be too 
much to expect that the ban of untoncbability 
has been completely lifted, but there can be 
no doubt that the back of orthodox opposition 
has been broken and this wonder has been 
worked by JIahatma Gandhi from behind the 
prison bars 

Correspondents of .j\jiglo Indian news- 
papers have borne tcstimonj to the rcvcrcnco 
shown to JIahatma Gandhi daring the week 
of his fast when visitors from outside and 
prisoners from inside the pnson were freely 
permitted to approach him The Ireo under 
which he rested was treated like the famous 


Bodhi tree under which tho Buddha attained 
Ninana Leaves and twigs were earned 
aura) as sacred relies 3 lcn, women and 
children prostrated themselves before him 
If Jlihatma Gandhi had been released he 
might hive earned ou tho good work that he 
had begun m tho prison and helped to break 
complctcl} tho fetters of untouchabilitj But 
tho spectre of Civil Disobedience continues 
to haunt the Gov emment and tho only wa> of 
exorcising it seems to be the imprisonment 
for an indefinite period of Mahatma Gandhi 
and many others and llio gentle measures 
known as Ordinances The spectre remains 
but no oUicx alternative has been thought of 
for lajang it 

Onco again tho prison doors havo closed 
and interviews with ilahatma Gandhi liavc 
been forbidden Tho cross that bo was ready 
to mount 18 still borne by hun "Who can tell 
when the time will come for him to laj it 
down ? 


THE TIGERS’ GOD IN BENGAL ART 

BY G S. DUTT 


C OK8n)ERABLIl interest has been evinced 
m recent jeora in research in the field of 
Folklore m Bengal but hitherto su^ 
research has been almost wholly confinod to the 
hterary historical religious mythological and 
feociological matenaia to be derived from folk 
lore, rather than to nn appreciation of its 
expression through the medium of art Yet tbs 
more one explores the subject the more is one 
impressed with the extent and variety of the 
artistic expression of folk lore m its various 
aspects m Bengal In fact, it will hardly bo an 
exaggeration to say that it is by an esanuoAtMia 
of its expresMon through tho medium of tho 
p ctorial art that we can appreciate the reol 
spiral 01 sociological significance of foBt loro 
in Bengal and its deep connection with nntiondl 
culture and natonal character It ig just six 
months since the present writer had occasion to 
invito pomt^ attention to the deep significance of 
the art of the rural Paiua9 of western Bengal 
from the point of view of the spiritual develop 


ment of tho Bengali people and the national culture 
of Bengal as d^tinguished from that of other 
provinces of India. Since then he has been 
fortunate in securing additional materials on 
some of the minor but highly interesting branches 
ol folk art m Bengal having an intimate 
bearing on the beliefs and practices current 
among the common people o! Eastern as well a» 
Western Bengal and their cultural and spiritual 
development It is of some of these minor but 
highly interesting branches of the folk nrt of 
as revealed through tho medium of 
painting that it la proposed to give a bnef 
review in this article. 

The art of the rural Patuas of Western 
Bengal which is mainly devoted to tho portrayA 
of the incidents connected with the Krishna 
legend, the Roma legend and the life of Gauranga, 
di^ with tho higher national culture of Bengak 
and has a deep philosophical and spintual 
ei^ficance. Side by giJo with these higher 
cults which are based on a philosophical and 
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(L|>iKr iiKUin.) 

Lilt lo iiAht— l.afi K«lu Uni Onnjia 

iLowcr 

(iii/is t)^«i Lilti tbc milLianiis cow auO tcjr>i oil bir khopa 


m iiitluns orciits :ii ilie i iixcr ol lk.ucUnn 
Gnti «iUi 'pwul uftrcKcft w tUe ^>uuuUi«cul 
iiitlitUi liv Inin tlirou^h llxi incilium of hid 
tiiililiil following of tigifci oil ]>ir>oii' who 
ii{uhI w oiler luiu v/umi* or ohhiion In 
Ikugil ilic cxpres'ion (> // / il id 
111 lunnuou pulaiui. «>iioii}inoii« nitb i\ct.dM\i 
anvl intviilinfiU lin^lU from Vkhith ik nny lx, 
nrt^umul that these scroll iniiitmgs ii'cil Ui 
lie ol ( ouMikr ilile Kngtli in oMtii limo'> The 
longest (i i»ir j III -imong these wliii-h 1 hwc 
been iblo lo procuri boncvir^ ji»eii.und only 
snttLin feet 111 length nhiili i~ tjuiU. dmiU ns 
» omi iTcl lo the scroll piuitings depiUmg 
Kiitliuii Lih sinil Ilaiu J ih elu paiiili.il bj 
the rural rnluis of Weltni IJeiigil lUejjo 

(jii II /«rfa ate ptinhil mindy by Hit 
or Atharjaa who iw 1 it one time ai“0 lo paint 
piauri.d re^re-enling hiii,hiiu Li/t anil Jtnm 
Liln, etc fhe ilunainl for (»« ir jijt* apjxars 
to biiMj an'Cii from their ii'oiiiilnesd to profe*- 
‘•loiul heggirs mninlj of the BiiJf cJato 

in Li^ttni Ikngal (-onieUiiiid iilsQ ciUiil 

or who niabo i litdibool by 

hhowmg lliein at llio Lhaia? fi-in il fair anil 

other lair^ to Ihe nccomouiinient of the 
iliantmg of tLrgLS relating iiiuilents ilepictol 
m Im pamlingB fhe mnn subject oi tlio 
songs njiiictrs m iw tin, manner m wbicK 

Lilli listimnt i-> inlliLtcjl bj tigers on tiercons 
who «l« Lil to ^h„„t to,llie/n or Ibo 


Oiisi One jnitituljir incnliiil is coii-iunll' 

im.niioiii.ll m all iho** chiuta iiiiJ iit.pii-l'-''l 

III ill tho (xTvir /lit* wliicli 
ile-iiilic lion tlio iluiglitir 
of a inilkinan althon^li *-Ue v 
bad isonie milk in her pot 
coiicuiled tlio fict .mil 
lefuscii lo give an oHcnng of „ 
tlio milk to iho G UI nd i 
nsultof nlucli ‘■lit wa»<hn!>e>l 
iiy o ligtr and LarTuxl oil 
Tlio furl bowel er that 
although tlis]ili>nl by the 
Mulumuinilani of tho Ldfrs 
or tin, fahr dii'S lliti were 
puiileii by Iliiulu (luiitila* 
cikplains dome of tlio ftnlurcs 
of these 0 «~i» /ats ninth 
inilicite tUcjr Ilnulu ongin 
lort\implo U 3 111 the scroll 
punliu^s of tilt I'aliia* of 
Wt tern llciigil nho pnnt , 

Ibim Itli ami fiiis/nirt LJi, , 
wo hiiil that lliu Gfi « /I'/i" 

ininnably end with npicstn- 
latioiis of tho toiture of siiitKis 
in Hell ui tho bauds of the 
iniiia<lu/as or llit iiijrinidons 
of Yaiiia the God of Heitli 
Onlj m ihe Gn-ti /lalx, 

llitit. 13 an allitional ftdmt * (la/i » nsa Jaatla 
attached <«., ihu motha of (inaio of auihonty’' 
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\\iiile she „oc 3 to cticli fi^h tlic Luc camw awi^ 
her kh'ia (Liioii of Mitt 

\nd 80 the unfortuinto woman wcups ( r hit tA ; i 
\nd makes up a AAo/n with hnrhi Iuim 


r pn ■4‘iilAtjnn of IIiiulii koIh nml goOiloa-o-i 
wnuh win, in-wl on (ho fruiio work 
“(irmoiintm^ on llu occa<ioi) of tlio 

le tod, ha..d, »hotto,WU,a "I'T ‘'T f .'U'd 

ailh ento and »,«. tomtm iiv,da of thi -0 rt pton.lly ot a (ormali/ul 

Vnd lo ' >ou can see the vcriiahlt cU\ ol L»n^ niUin flnd conUiii lillio Mope for onsimlit) 

Kuauainlli mi lai r»f her //oi/*' eiUier iii <«)n«iition- onn ttdnii<|Uo nnil the irl 

Xamodiita and. Kaloduta arc. ou the neht and Wt U di-'UticUj U pre-mt oil its cktlinc iillhouhU 

Willie in tlio nn Idle MIS ihf* i Mur if King ^ ima sqnic of liuiii Hillioiitan rciinrkiililo tiidcno? 


•>iie hoi Is a lug 
On Ibo vessel r!u } 1 1 


-f ’ll 


I ef ire her 


of \inlo ilriftsiiiiiisliip 


n I of I luriiinnioiij 


! grntlj ilecn i cil ns ptojile nre not willing 
lo in> tliu pries s ilimnnlnl hy the 
Ithiirjaa in \ prvkr c\in lo \»n> i\i» ip 
fotwgn prints fsinhiintiig iiiiitJitions of 
clifil hill I pirturos for ii o m ntnili'tio 
pwrjiO'eb 

1 rom ilio nlluviil flits of l-u-hrn 
Ilongnl fo tlio rocky heights of the 
SiMtlinl riirginia is i fir rrj ml >it 
wo liiul lint (Iiiro is n doe coniifc 
•ion in iJio imjgcr> of ihe Ugirs’ goj 
in l>ofh fill c arc 18 nnd pcilmps 
niiiirilli so for hkt tlie Icrii ngioiis 
of Noilherii Ilciitul ml tlio ‘»iuulirhnns 
regions (jf l,.js|ini JViigil, llio wc*>teni 
>rrn of lhi» ongmnl ili (net of Ihrhlnmi 
wIikIi, imlil a few (kenhs igo mcluilcil 
tlio Snnihal I'nrgimns was nt one tuno 
covcrisl with ihitk jiuiglo nn 1 iltprcch 
lions of timers and loopinls wero 
common m ill lliivc rccions ^niore of 
lioparls tlinn tigers m llio hltor nnii), 
and «<> wo fin 1 iho tigers 1 or n 
llagliiii ItMUX who hero hocoincs in 
actuillv paint* 1 imagcrj, the leopaids* 
(>ol 1\ hat 13 inoro interesting howeici, 
IS the elo“i. resemhlaneo in Iho imagery 
of (his Icopiml^ God of Smllnl 
Piragams wilh that of the Gnai of 
the {'undarbana. lie ivl®o has a string 
of priicr heads m llie right Inn | 
snl tlio mncQ of nutlioritj in tho 
left only here ho rides on a leopard 
Hislead oi on M '■‘iTixici ronsin 'I'no 
pietiiro of this tigers God of tho 
Satilhal Pnrgams is painted not hy 
Gnnnkos or Achirjns hut hy people 
belonging to a srccnl cn«to who are 
known as Jndii Patua-* In tho Bengal 
Census report of 1001 and in tho 
Birhhuin Ilislnct Gazetteer they are 
mentiojied ns Jadii Potiis and are 
defcnlicil n« brass workers etc and 
it IS merely mcideiitally menlioiicl llint 
lhc> Irnw picture of jifr^ons reronlly 
ilcad and exhibit them to Ihe hercaied 
relotiies who give them presents.’ 

The 5”fT',.Se Id/';: 

;;/7Miad their nimn occur uion m making Uie only menUoi.cd incidentally mtho^^ l^^^ 
clay images of llmlu deities and pointing publications is, ns I haie foiin 1 from a nersn^n^ 
chalchitrds or nlunhsl.c pictures rontaunng imestigation their mo^t intcrcSng fwnnion 



Krishna liltt ''cciie (Ifasfra barana) 
(Irora a painting by a Tadu Patna) 


THK TIQKRS’ OOD IX IU:N0\L ARf 


From ll»c pottit of ueir of a p/Uorn) art th<. 
Jaiu Paiu-vi oonniy » vtf> uniiuo iJai* and 
ibtir ail will Iw fuuiul la iiiUrct-l in tlie 



(Ironi a by a Julu r»tua) 

ficU of fiidonil art conipanblo in '•oim ways to 
Uiat of ^t^ro art lu Uie liill of Mul]tun witb 
till' dillercnco lint wliilu Uio ^i;;ro ait of 
-<.-ul[auro now cslmet ainl lidontii* to j •lend 
pa-t, (Iio piitonui art of tiie hilu 

ralui'i li rtiU a litin.' art lu full i)o->4.«»ion of 
iH pniiiieTiI vigour ihoJnlu I’lUuiui BpjHaiiv<l 
to liivo K^n by origin of a iiurvly al>on^inul 
M H.1. but wbo wrro siifi'i.-'iuditly eonvitU-J into 
ninilui<iii and iililiou^b in tlic Oo rtr/r ibiyr nra 
as ociumiiig a iifiuw mi.fHay {NlH<<cn 
JIioUuiFut and >fuWnmiuliini>m, llio Jialu Patuas 
wliom 1 iuTO i-oino across hno all •le>frtbel 
till iiisiUcs as pure llindua m boib nligiuua 
Ulitf and prattled life 

Tin ir trt of imiUwit I‘ all iIm atlnliulea 
of -Inngth, vitality, fri'liiit-a. nnnrii^ <l>mtnt>a 
on I simpU' rliyitim ns well as itio t>ul>Hltiv« 
jHiwer of sUry ulliiig wlnji belongs to alt true 
pnmitut. uri. liny draw b\e Linds of puturcs 
uiid cxliibil tbcin mainly to SuiilluUs iiut aome* 
tiii.f* id-o to litiigali vilLittr*. ii., (i) iKtures 


of '^uitbals wlio have rLiintly Jit'!. This wUl 
be more fully di-enbe-l iirtsentlv fu) piciurts 
of 'taiiLS from Santli il irib.il Kgtiids an 1 of 
'^anthii tnlail cu loiile (nO piituren of xroll 
{•ointiags depicting ?cxiirt from Ar«-«/<no /.</i 
on tbc s.imo lines as ilm rural of 

Webm ILngul but in a nioro Miiiplo iml 
pnioitiK* manner, ilmr <onci [Hioik Jvunjf Loiroacd 
from Uie ILiig^i I’dJuai but ilio btliiiiiiue 
rtmvming (VMUtially prunUivu and simpU:(it) 

K icturo* of ilimlii gixls and go>liI'SM>., t.iicii as. 

nil Jaginnatb ibilirim *Miblialri, mil lr) the 
piitucu of iho ileitiLr ^otyapir an 1 ^atynnurayuti 
wIhi are Hor»liip]Msl by boili Hindus nnd 
2>{uh tnimj fans, its well by ^anLH.ais 

\\ biiiever a wantlial man womait or child 
•lit* the lull) I'iitua nfiThara nt tliu huuirt of 
llie iHnavol famiiv witli a n uly made i-kttcli 
of tlio ibviasest lorn from his own liniigiiiaUoii 
Hun |s no .itU-nipt at vtri ijiiibuilu but the 
pKiute iiunly fun>i l' nf Irtning of nn adult 
erehill or n mile or UniiiU' iHtwftJmg lo iho 
ig» mid MX of the ilma*isl Tin Julu I’atiu 
pnsint* (t» p<(tur< iDinphtil) driwn m tsdour 
willi one oinisrioii only, u. llu iris of ihu eyt 
ill* flams the pu Hire to liit rtlatives and klN 
lUun ihu tlir ilecriKnl is wimiUrms iilionl 

blindU III the oibcr wurll luid nill LOtiimuo tu do 
so mild ih< V roil ol iiio/ii) or sonjo 

(lur uiiul > tbrongli him, lu (Jinlu Paiua 
liimselfi so tbiii he ifin {arform tlio act 
of 'III hithu or tic towul of lyt 

ight llu wmiibaU IhIicvc tin* tn be lUually 
trut anl givi ilienlsile.s up p) ivtcpnig d Iho 
mi><ry if tlmr dwiaoil rolativo wmlcring 

u<M>ul bliii lit in ill other wtrLf TIkv }in«h.st 
(lull dii-v ltu< iilrtady civni' gifu to turn ut 
Ins fiitili but Iho filii Piituu n.iiiaiiis aiimiiit 
uni oils them that King Vnina has takui 

aw ly tin gifts uhitli ihi) niado wnJi the Wly 

of die ■lece.iMsl and ho ihiy mu-t stud, the 
'decex-cid more thing* ihruu„b him the 



\n \iiiarya sliowiug bu t haUliitra I'aintiiig 
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1 I rtKluciioiis ofthe painlmi,* from ono of ihcy fi<nirc on i i 

mtere KroIl« art gnui h i-c Ihe Ou. « ^ '‘li'ch jh prt‘>um ibly o 

rein tilled as riding on \ lusu ii„,i "'^'O dcncribed I in 

hoUnga nico m ^ho left in d lu f 5lrmc f Da- ns riding 

uiifciring ^ hoi^ Iho toloiir de.,ign is a plca«mg and 

omi and ton«iHs of jdJoir, lilac 

Of ihlSFOOll 

1“ fjr from bomi; of 



«n nlifjinj; or >mnliiorrfmiimir,‘™‘im“Smmc 
ictpl) llic iirilli of o',^, 


a« It iloc^ mt 
ihose wIjo fail 


^ i®*'? "ori-liip nnd llieir 

tigcis in nllnnct. wnh t,o irotldcs.i Gatlc^ 

niouiilcl on tho »i«/ara an J tr ciSxKidr A 
Clour I, ,,I,„U‘1«I orcr rtpiJi muj on mIiicIi 


,, •'atya Tir 

'o™ J''di latuas itnting) 

Uk n ul7 hoi is ® iiiJjbrelh t, I"" * 
tUn Innt Ins « ilc,„ ^ , ^no^le^ 

"■Prol.llethat the iW oAh «* not 

anl Ihcir relative nofitril^ "“o“dants 

onginvll) Ij the atten^lants AcT™ «ope*’^lal 
ntitioas of uS Hm hi /^*o 
lioth dove an 1 helow ilio „ . "i ®''«- 

C.nzi t! ere are narrow o^nU Picture of the 

The line drawings m of i.l ,' "Portant p-wt 
character and mlicato ron« i ’''‘^^orous 

Iraftsmanshu, Ihero „ „ i"® 
for mikms* pg,!,'” " •Immcl Bemus sbo,.,. 


;®r. mK Thrs^,.'.” Worrirs 

> olaix m I “nt 00® plaeo on tlw, (Fnun » ,, Sslyanarayan 

0 , x'S “1,. r V Kpilli s 3” 

uiaju iyin„ luis particular picture 




THE flGERy GOD n DLNG iL iRT 


?uen bJoir It lulI apfu-ar ir ni t)»in lljit 
some of Uio Ttr (>■> ire fjile irTcle\aiit anl 
evca of aa unnicming char»cu.r aiai luv uonalle 
ta.teani haTO >M)mainie» n> r>.ftreace to the 
actual jHiture^ uaJike tte Kn-Jm Litu or /tw 



trcnes from krishna liU 
(f-jonj • fuUQtio^ hj a Jadu Tatoa) 

/til Tcr i-s cliantcif by iho I /was of Ue'^tern 
Ikn^ai. irbK'h hare a bigh ritu il ai^nificajice 
and literary merit anl «hirh are strictly 
]>ertinent to the subject-matter ilecicted in the 
painting* 

TravbLATI S'! OP bOMli OF TUt >Fr ut 

Tlie ntme of tho Cari i faiicr le ''tuJu bekendar 
Ue bmlt a house of jeircU at Madioa. 

From the sublcmnou) rci,0(>a he fflarred tbs 
daufthtcc of kiog Bali 

ind from that union nas born tho Pr Anda 
f/il , Iirmg) C ui 


Niyi Gazi to KaIu Rai O brother nuno 
liCt tu mve up tho throne and become hakirs 
So tbs /IQ !a Can u-andcred aboot citioi and 
bazars as a Fakir 

kid throughout the land Hindus and Jlusalmans 
oScred fAtr/rt to bun 

First ho sent to the house of the f xiia (milkn an) 
Gire me some ih/n first O Sauda Gheno said he 


“*0 that I rosy patake of it 
r«t the best coir ol the herd be roUked for n 


«he had the dalii in her pot but she denial 

It and so impoi^ upon (be Gan an J la I 
The moaent she left toe faouso a tiger came and 

earned anay the best con of (he herd 
Tho white Coir of Kalachand bIm? the tiger took 
The milkiDSn a mother took a MAt from the door 
and beat the tiger 

■'he uttered a yell and h t the tiger wi its 1 s( k 
The tiger earn d a«aj htr daughter in hw by 
ilutchuig her hair with hu tceih 
Four men sit in a nn>. and old mother Ganges 
ndcs on the > lofara 

The father coughs and smokes the / cf r 
knd nbde the moihcr blows on it the fire bums 
his licaid 

The oU woman bcale her soa u> Jaw sn I dancea 
wildl) 

^he beats the son id taw t father and sta Is in a 
rooiietuh way 
k> ben asVtd to work she feigns fever 
tVbcD she gLt$ aa oiTer of marryiog agaia she runs 

away 

isbe does not give sway bet wealth nor does she 
spend It for heredf 

And so the mtseily woman hides her money under a 
tree before her death 

The iDOlber of Bcha goes to catch bsh in 
the Coaranga M 



Pictures of a deceased taathHl by a Jadu I alua 
(1) Before Cbatth idan (bestowal of cicsight) 
P) kfier Chakshudsn 
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^ ritualihtic CbalcluUa P»mUos by ui \ciuirja of l-o^t Bengal 


Use ilie Hindu names of gods an 1 gtnMes cs 
when describing them to a Ilmlu au hence but 
lhe\ gne them tho lumes of Santh il gods and 
go lies IS when dpscnbmg tbeiii to -i Snnthnl 
iu hence 

But It 13 With their representation of the 
two deities of Saly ipir and Salyanamtan tbot 
we are directly toncerned here and special 
intercut altaciies to the close analogy in the 
toiiceitions of the jungle deity or Tigers God 
ns coneaTed by tie hi ,r jM artists of Ea tern 
Bengd mid the ladu IVtuas m the Santhd 
Fnrgants for jdtbough the hair not or the 
cult of the Giui 13 entirely unknown in the 
MlCT region, >et we find that the imagery of 


tiint of \ isnu Although the unco might 1 c 
Rgowlod R8 (ui eiiuitalciil of tlu, gaJa or club 
of Viaiiu, jet the string of prajtr 1 cads put 
la fcatyanucuynn s hand m Iho pictures paintdi 
bj the Jaiii Pituis is not nccounhxl for hi 
any of the hterutura extant on the ulijcct. 
Hut perhaps the obvious explaii Uioii here is 
that the lain ratuii after hating obtaiucil nn 
imagery of the Siitjapir has rcpeiteil the simo 
for that of Sntjanapiyan only changing the 
featuivs of the face and tFie hair dres^ 
Satyapir being by origin a ^^nlululma^lan Jcitj, 
la made to wear a cap like that of a Aluluuniin 
dan wbeicas Sutyniiaruyan is ma la to wear 
around jujrte like those worn by the Hin lus 
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lu Western lodia and nbile SatfOsaraj^R la 
without a bfeird Satyapir is given a beaiJ m 
order to suggest his ^luhainm ulan origin Both 
Are shown ndmg on a leopard and both are 
balled by the Jadu Patua as Baghut deiata 
eorre-poniling to of Eastern Beagal 

* folk lore. Bv a simple couplet which he recite 
the Jalu Patua identifies the imagenea of 
Satyapic and Satyanarayan. This la whiu he 
•ays “Victory ,to father Satyanarayan ’ wo 
inroke his blessioga L> ' he comes ruhog on 
the leopard (ha^/i) To the Hindus he ts 
Xaragaitti and to the 'Musalmans he is pir 
He incarnates himself to tihe the worship from 
botli the races " 

Perhaps the convention as to girmg the 
Tigers God as tiring of prayer beads m one 
hand and a mace of authority (a.«a-d3Hf’i) on 
the other arose originally in connection with 
the conception of the B ityapir, for we Sad the 
lua mentioned as one of his weapon^ in the 
hook by Bharit Chandra Rat 

Gunaiir In. the book Bva we 

tuid this deity descnbeil as bolding the am iq 


one hand. He is represented as half 

and half /alir in dress and holding a string 

of tulst bcaiU in ono hand (B«a Salgajiir, 

p 212) 

It wiU ba found from the monochrome 
leprodttctions given here of the pictures of 
Salyaptr and Sityanjrauan drawn by Jadu 
Patuoi^ chat they exhibit distinct priinitive 
qn^tiea, Its, the subjective ijualities of force 
and vigotir and the objectite qualities of “imple 
rhythmic patterning 

rurthCT eyulence of an instinctive genius 
for rhythmio patterning wilt be found in the 
monocE^me reproductions given here from the 
AlVis/iiia Edo /mts painted by the Jadu Patuas 

The palette uaed la one of simple pure and 
clean colours, and there is a preponderance of 
bluci rellow and green The pictures are 
iQvambly m the form of scroll paintings but 
ore much smaller in size than the scroll 
paintings of the palitas of Western Bengal 
which were exhibited by the present writer at 
the Exhibition of Folk Art held m Calcutta in 
March 1032 


‘i A BROKEN FRAGMENr OF A NEW CHARTER OF 
SAMALWARMMA. A WELL-KNOWN BENGAL 
KING OF THE IITH CENTURY A. D. 

D\ N K. BHATTA&ALl.iLA 


T his fragment is that of a coppcr-plale 
inscription Jt records grant of land 
by SatnolaTannma, n vrelUknowa king 
of Bengal of the 11th century a d He was 
a contemporary of William the Conqueror of 
England- For a long number of years, this 
fragment was a plaything of the bojs of 
a famdy in a village m the Dacca distncL 
One day, it attracted the attention of the 
-tutor who taught the boys He realized its 
importance and persuaded the bead of the 
family to present it to the Dacca Museum. 

The Vannma kings ruled over a consider- 
able portion of Bengal for about a ceotuiy 
Their history is very imperfectly known. 
Roughly, the boundary of their km^om may 
be indicated as the Ganges and the Yamuna 
i(at present, the mam stream of the Brahma- 
G7-6 


putra that joins the Ganges near Ooalanda) 
on the north, the Bhagirathi or the Hoogly 
river on the west, the Meghna on the east 
aod the Saa on the south. Probably, they 
bad away over the Burdwan division as well 
as portions of Oruso, in addition to the Dacca 
and Preudeucy divisions On the decline 
of the Pala power in Bengal, Ei»teni and 
Soutbrnm Bengal became the baatiag-groaad 
for ambitious free-lances, and one man after 
another tried to wrest this portion of Bengal 
from the Palas. Two such attempts are 
known from copper-plate inscriptions now 
deposited m the Dacca Museum. One was 
Eanti Deva, who appears to have been the 
first in the field. Hts unfinished copper-plate 
grant was found somewhere in Chittagong 
and aecured for the Dacca Museum. His 
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aggro BiOH ippcuia toli'webcen \erv nhort 
lived Tlio nevt kings to iicisurc 6\voids 
^\ltll the established PnU famiK f>r the 
so\eroigntj of I i t Bengal aiP 1 nnwM as the 


^£f. V .g. . 





Image of '^hyaa a Tara 


citdr''r‘ rr"™ “T'''"' 

tar, lories round the Lnlmn Hdls™i W°' d 
picturesque range of lulls -ihn.if ♦ ' ^ 
ono „.lo and iiv®o mil r ;e“t ‘th”. H 
Couidl. The, .ere ,uTe'f te^Tthl 


Titvikncss of the Pala rule in Bengal and lost Ud 
tiiDO UM\ resting a coiisidtriblc portion of it 
fiom the PaliB li\o of their hnd grants are 
<Upo itcd in the Dacca Alnscum ind a third 
IS iuo8Cr\cd in the Mii«cum at Rajshaht lor 
the first time in historj, A^'ikr iraapura figures 
is a capiLil town in the land grants of 
Sn Chandra Ihis is to be ulcntilicd with 
the imiis of i big tow n^ now known as Rampal, 
111 /«/</«;/; \ikianipnr, undirthc Munsiganj 
sub di\ iMon of the Dacca district, fen 
Cluiiidra apjicaist) lia\e been master onlj 
o\cra\hitis at present known is the Dacca 
division in idditioii to his mccstral 
tonitorics Thp rule of the Cliandras did not 
last for moic than a generation or two Ihc 
VanmiMof thc\ada\a lineage, who hided 
from a pi ice called feimlninii (j robably in 
On «a) ousted tlic Cl aiidras by about 102 < 

\ 1 , and bccuiie instcr& of 1 astern and 
'^o^lthc^l Bengd 

Iho Vanmnas of Bengal arc known from 
one stone and two copperplate inscriptions 
— ^lo^ircc if we add the present fragment. Ihc 
fonii<tcr*!T^. ll -0 fort unes of tho f uml) w as un 
doubtidlv onoTaUnTJlwO who allied himself 
With the famous king Ivalnchun 

fiimly ICarnna ruled over a^'crful king 

dom round lahbalp ir m ContialV“^‘‘' 
was a tcrroi to the ncighbounik 
^tavannma married Vira sn, dan-^**^^ 
iCainii-i, and probably tlma rose to pow^ 

la not ! iiown if ho or lus successor ouste4^''“ 
^liaiidraa from A ikrampur and when and 
It was done Yauvana sn, mother daiielV^ 
ot Kanina was manied to A igrahanala iKk 
K it got Bihar and north Bengal SamalV 
aarrami, the donor of the grant, of which ihi 

present fragment is a quarter, was born ofS 
»fany of these details were known ^ 
trom the Belava plate of Samala s son Bhoia 
uow preserved m Uie Dacca Museum ' 

But the problem of the Vanmna chronoloirv 
IS that a king called Hanvarmmws alii 
known to have ruled over A’’anga or Eistcrn 
Bengal, the kingdom pi-oper of the 
Varmmas and he is not included in the list 

plate of Bboja Bhavadeva Bhatta, a vastly 
sSS X the village of 

S? 1 ? ,^0‘thern lUdha (modern 
Birbhum district), erected a temple at Bhuv a 
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iiesvar m Ons^a The stouc iDi;criptioii etiH 
at\ised to that temple records the familv 
history of tins Brahmui scholar mil it »ars 
that llhavadeva served Ilamarmuia Ocvmd 
tho capacity of a minuter, and the son of 
Ilanvarmma is al&o recorded to lia\o 
dounshed, folloning his instructions Seaerai 
old manusenpts hare been discovered from 
Nepal copied in the reign of Hani-armmi 
Deva and recording the date in regnal years 
III which they were copied. These record-* 
go to show that Ilanvarmma Dc\a had a 
long reign The Varmmas ruled in Eastern 
Bengal for about 75 years, roughly from 1025 
V D to 1100 A n IIow and where to 
accommodate }Ian\armma Deva with hu 
long reign of about forts years witbio this 
short penod of seventy hve years aud 
what might have been his relationslup 

with JaUvansma were the problems 
of Varmma hutorv \ cop^ier plate 

g rant of Hanvumma was found long ago at 
amautasar in Fandpur distnct but it was 
so damaged by hro that the name of 
Ilanvarmma could be read on it with 
diSlcult} 

The present plate would have soKcd all 
the e problems had it becu entire But 
unfortunately, this fragment is only a <|uarter 
of the entire plate, and that also the fourth 
quarter 

In the first portion of these copper plate 
charters, the genealogy an^ the culogi of the 
kings of tho line ending with the donor arc 
recorded la verses. Tho deed of gift proper, 
with the genealogy and other particulars of 
the donee Brahmin, as well as the boundaries 
of the land granted, are recorded in 
the second portion lu prose The phraseology 
of tho second portion is more or Ic 3 stereo- 
typed, but the verses in the first portion 
ncccsaunly vary lu didcrcnt plates Thus in 
the present fragment, the lost counterpart of 
the prose portions on the reverse lan be 
almost entirely restored But an attempt to 
understand the serscs recorded on the 
obi erse, with the left halves lost is tantalmog 
lu the extreme Welcome glimpses ofxery 
interesting historical information ore obtained, 
but none of them of a very dehmte character 
Only tins much appears to be certain that 
' Ilaniarmma Deva preceded Sanwla on tbe 


throne There i» also i mention of tlie 
Kalachun line, which is probably called the 
mother s side of Ilarii araima Thus it would 
apjxni tint latai irmnia had two sons, Han 
md Samala, who reigned in succession, a fact 
guc» cd by some hist inans long ago Han’s 
lino became oxtim t and thus SamaK came to 
the throne Samihiaiinnia is-tieil tlie present 
I barter from Ins <. ipital at Vikrampur in 
Dacca district 

The reverse giics ns very interesting 
information It iccords that one Blnaiadeva 
had elected i temple to the Buddhist goddess 
Prajoaparamita 'samalavarmma, a staunch 
Hindu and wor-luppcr of Vishnu, donates 
some land to this Buddhist establishment and 
< < Ls to w in fav our of Vishnu by tliK pious 
act The putuicof the wonderful leligioiis 
toleration ( vidi DC* d bv this new fragmentary 
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charter will give the he direct to those who 
held so long that the Varmma kings of Bengal 
were great persecutors of the Buddhists 
This wrong notion aro c from a statement in 
the Bbubanesvar inscription of Bliavadeva 
Bhatta, minister of Harivarmma Deva, that 
be was like tgastya to the Buddhist «ea 
Tbe alliiMon IS to the legend of Vgistia who 
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drank up the sea Thi« boast can now bo 
definitelj taken as the Mctorj of Bhavacltsaa 
oaertho Buddhists in scholarly disputations 
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and 18 not a reference to the active persecution 
of the Buddhists by the Varmoia kings 

The place of find of the new fragment is 
the ruined site of an old temple, coromonly 
known as a deid in the Dacca distract These 
Bites nse above the level of the surrounding 
Muntry and are strewn all over with crumblini^ 
^nc'ks and brick constructions Two or more 
l^go tanks are invariably to be found on 
these sites, the cartli from which must have 


been utilized to raigo their level before 
creeling temples on them The deul on which 
tho present fragment was found appears to 
have been the temple of Prajnaparamila 
referred to in tho inscription In Uns dcul, 
portions of bnck construction arc still found 
intact in places and from tho largo tank on 
the north of tho sitc> a lifc-sizo image of Uio 
Buddhist goddess Shy ama Tara was di&cov cred 
The imago is now in the Dacca Museum 

How the charter came to bo broken into 
four pieces can only bo surmised It is 
surely tho act of a vandal who probably took 
forcible position of tho dcul and its lands at 
some subsequent date and took care to 
destroy tho title deed and throw it into tho 
nearest tank 

Tho fragment is reported to have been 
discovered only about sue inches below tho 
80 il,about five yards oITtho northern bank of 
the lank, south east of the site This tank 
was re excavated about thirty vears aco and the 
fragment, which is only 5Vi" in size, 
appears to have come up on tho excavator’s 
spado with tho clods of earth unnoticed and 
was thus thi own on tho bank of tho tank, 
along with tho loam And it accidentally 
rose from its still bed and is now unfolding a 
talo of wnoderful religious tolcintion of tho 
benign king Sanialavainima of Bengal The 
Brahmins of Bongnl, ns is well known, arc 
divided into three principal sections, — the 
Rarbi, the Borendra and tho Vaidik The 
last was the latest to settle in Bengal, and 
the Vnidiks stiU fondly remember thiu it was 
the TOod Samalavarmma, who received, them 
kindJf in his kingdom when they migrated 
from the west and settled them there in 1001 
5oi<i or 1079 A D 


A WAYSIDE DRAMA 

By SAXTA DEVI 


T he rains had come down m good earnest, 
when suddenly I had to take to bed with 
fever It was very monotonous, lying 
alone all day long Through the open window 
on the southern side, 1 could see a wide stretch 
of green Tlua was my only recreation I had 
nothing else to look at excepting beams and 
rafters m my room 


The 6rEt thing I could ^ through the 
window were the green trectops, under a 
cloud laden sky They swayed to and fro ta 
the gtt-ty wmd beckoning to pa3trer«by On 
two sides of the pMh, the gold mohur trees 
delighted the eyes with their wealth of ram 
washed green leaves. Their red and fiery glory 
of blossoms WAS no longer 

The i^uaiter m which my home was situated 
was a sparsely Mpulated one. Long streicbee 
d{ waste land by between the newly built 
houses. These lands served as the refusedims 
of the whole quarter, but within a few <bys 
they had all b^me coated with rich green and 
gold Terdura BuL regebuon bod sprung up 
everywhere. The drops of ram shone like 
pearls on the large leaves of bushes. A poet 
could have done justice to this scene, but it 
Was wasted on on oromory mortaL 

As 1 by alone all day long, I gazed at 
the road continually, and bod come to know 
moat of tho people who frequented it As soon 
as the sun rose, you could see old Rahman 
with hii bald head. He had his small grand 
child m his arms and bad come in quest of 
fresh fish He was mortally afraid lest his neigh- 
bours should foreatnll bun and buy up all the 
fFe*h fish that passed by the way Though 
he was an oil customer, the fisherwomen were 
ungrateful creatures and would never put by a 
small quanuty of good fish for him 

In the noon, I could see our dork Amazonian 
mango-woman, sitUng under a tre^ with her 
load of mangoes. She was a huge creature^ 
clad m a red sari The best lime for selling 
the fnuta was the mommg ^Uter (bat she 
waredy sold anything, and she would begin 
to feel hungry So she breakfasted with the 

remaining stock, an I nearly cleared the lot 
If sho saw any children loitering aboul, ^ 
would never fail to give ibem'n share She 
her favourites. That boy in a s^PCd 
loongu, who went ptwt, driving a ftock of 
geese, used to get two mangoca regulMly 

In the evening, the first man I used to see 
was old Mr Scott He would return from his 


eSice punctually at four, with his small leather 
bag, snaking his head at every step. Aext 
came young Hudson, in his shirt «leeves, with 
bis pair of huge Great Danes. He was lakmg 
them out for their evening round As the 
shadows thickened I could See young Amy in 
a corner of the lane, flirting with one or other 
of her numerous admirers 

Bat suddenly one morning, I rotical a new- 
comer Someone had usurped the mango 
woman's seat under the gold mohur tree. Pomo 
wandering mutfin man perhaps. I had notico.! 
them once Or twice with their iron Etovo and 
tio utensils, pJyn? a roaring trade. I rai“ed 
my head a little to have a good look, and was 
surprised to see a woman instead of a man 
She had set up a temporary oven with the help 
of some bricks ana was cooking rice in 
an earthen pot She had collected bits of paper, 
«tmwa and some sticks as fuel Sho went to 
the street pump and scrubbed And washed the 
fen cheap utensiU she had , “he also fetched 
water in a small basin and kept it by the fire. 
When the rice was doncs *bo took it down and 
b^n to cook some pulse She also took out 
betel leaves out of a small tin ttnd began to 
prepare thesa She harl a bundio with her, which 
she untied and took out three or four sans and 
two bedsheeis and spread them to dry 
ID the sun It was a regular household I 
But she was all iilooe Who could she be ’ 
Perhaps she was going on soma distant pumey 
But it was a rare sight in this metropho infest^ 
with tnuna and motor vehicles of every kind 
6bc remiaded me of olden times, when people 
sUrtol ou pilgrimages on foot, and m^e up 
temporary homes on ihe roadside everyday 

I had a long nap in the noon WTien I was 
»w*kened by my maidiervant it was evening 
tune for my barley water I looked out of the 
wuutow and saw the woman sittmg under the 
tree She was drying her long wet locks m the 
sun Bhe appeared m no hurry to leave this 
luadside abode. She looked quite at home, like 
(he mistrcas of a hou^ enjojmg a bit of rest 
in tho evening The pa-=ersby looked at her a 
bit curiouely but none stopped. She never tried 
to attract any attention to herself After a whde, 
^e rolled up her hair in a tight knot behind 
ber hewl, and drew down her veil oier it She 
then began to collect and fold up the clothing 
she h^ spread out to dry \\ ben the clothes 
w«« finished, she arrangetl her cooking pots over 
her empty oven, and tied up the remaining 
Ulensila in a bundle. The few pice she had, 
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blio «ccuieJ III n comer of her son Then inkin'; 

1 good look around, sho began to inftko a bed at 
tlio vrcatern part of tlio field niul placttl her 

rolled up, at the head of the lied, lo »^ne 
her as n pillow 1 was filltd with amazement flml 
dibinay Was this lonely woman really gome to 
'pciitl tho night 111 this idcserud field in gncli a 
night’ I could scarce holioic it She did not 
look like a beggar Slio seemed to bo Uie 
aiLstiejsS ‘if \ geutm home, the wa^ she did her 
few duties 

I called out for my sen'intj and after I hal 
repeated the call for a dozen limes be appeared 
finally AVho is that person over there ’ I 
asked ‘Is «ho going to «tny there in the night? 
Go and enquire.’ 

The servant went out anl returned lery soon 
‘She apnaira to bo gloepmg Ufa lam, ‘ ho reporte«l 
‘I callel and called but got no answer Nobody 
knows anj thing about her She had spoken to 
none. Bmce she has laid herself down, she is 
probably going to remain ’ 

Tho woman was not very joung, but neither 
was she old Her lying m the open field was 
too unseemly I got up even during Uio night 
and looked out She slept on quite at caso 
under the cloud laden sky EarV >n tho 
morning os soon as I was awako I found her 
busy with liet work She scrubbed her poU and 
pone, she earned water to her cooking place, 
she OTcu bathed and washed her clothing at the 
roadside pump She scorned as much at caso 
there, as she would be at the well iitsido her 
own courtyard She reganled other people who 
ctune for water there, as interlopers and made way 
for tliem with silent disapproval. She cooked 
she ate she washed her dishes and prepared 
betd leave®, quite leisurely She was m no 
hurr> about anything amt did not seem to 
mind her strange abode. She looked ns 

comfortable beie, as she would be in her ohl 
home 

After a while, I saw old Rahman, wiUi his 
wJntktiCiris vat down neat her 

improviocd kitchen, though at a respectful 
distance He began to ask questions too 
I could not see whether be got any answer 
After him appeared Abu the hackney carnage 
man He wanted to while away the time, m 
pleasant chat, as long as no fare appcaroiL But 
tho woman gave them no encouiagcment. She 
remained busy with lier cooking turning her b^t 
on them But the men weic not to be tumei) 
on so easily 

The clouds had been lowoiing and mnttenng 
for a while, and su Idenly it started rainin'' 
Kahiiian ran off with bis grand child, as fast as 
Ilia short legs could cany him Abn jumped 
msida the coach and thus teok cover &it tbe 
woman did not budge an inch She sat (heio 
lending her hre. Her bundle of clothing got 
sc^kod through and through 

3Iy servants ran m and closed tho window. 


lliua sbuttin,; out the run and all \itw 
A« soon as tho run was over, I onkml them 
to oprii the window niul saw the white guilders 
bru'-ning their vret fnthers with thoir bills an 1 
my neighbour of tho roiil, taking out wet 
cluing (will iitr bumUo and wriiiging ami 
spreading them out on tlio gns® A tew crows 
liop^l across to licr kitehcn to see if tlioy 
could have iiti> thing, I lie woman at onco left 
her clotbmg and rushed over with a stick to 
cliaso awflj llicso greody bird® 

All day long, clouds and suiidimo pliyol 
over the earth alternately Tho woman dneil 
licr wet clotliings and again they bc'came weL 
Tho damp weather inado niy fever worsn. I 
forgot all about her, m tho agony of headarho 
and fever 

After the fever Ind subsided, I suddenly hu<I u 
ilcMro U> look at the cocoanut grove, under. tJic 
iloiidy sky, ami opcnoil the window I a.iw a 
siii'dl party sitting under tho cold inohur tr«v 
Abu Sekh, old Iluhniiin, Clmliiin, I’anu md 
many olbcra had gatlicred reimil hbo Toadsmo 
abode of the unknown vromaii Tliej all lookeii 
very eager and interested, perhaps they were 
listening to something cnterfmniug Ail da} 
long, I could SCO ono or two persons silting 
there. Tho woman was never alone, but slie 
did not neglect lur work for tlmt. She went 
lo and fro, bowclit nco or pulso whenever 
necessary, coUectoii firewood and tended to tho 
cooking But tho look m her largo c>C8 linl 
Income n bit furtivo Sho did not nppc.vr quite 
as much at e.iso as sho htUicrte Imd 

My servants now appeared to know q lot 
about ber I’crhaps they too had joined the 
loaiUide club, during iheir leisure The ol I 
nnidservant came in with my evening mdk and 
fruit and said, ‘She is a vciy unfortunate 
cicaUicc MaiIhui She comes of u good Kavostlih 
family, but '•ho miglit be rwluced to Iwggaiy on 
tbo stneta She had acted very foolishly* 

"Has sho got ti husband ? ' I asked t®, 
Mudiim' die old woman niiswereiL Not only 
a husband, hut four chtllren as well. Sho 
comes from Midnapur, and has a good home 
steid theie Now look at her condition I 

Then why is she hero at all ? ' I asked in 
EUrpriso. Pe^le dont coino all the way from 
Miilnapur te ColouUa p lying railway fare and 
nil that to live under a trie during the ram®" 

‘I don’t know, Madam, I am puro,” 
said my mnul “The woman says she had been 
Bufiorug from bowel complaints for n long time. 
No one cared about it, and sho had no sort of 
medical treatment. Suddonly her husband evmceil 
great concern, and brought her straight here to a 
hospital 

“A ve^ good nmuigement,” I said with a 
laugh ‘She is having the host of Uoatments an 
open air treatment. Sho might bo cured of all 
earthly evils imd ills." 

The maidservant went on, scoiccly heeding 
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mo. "ilir hu>'luni went awar, afurr puuitig btr 
in the ho'piuL B^it the tiuctor of the IiO'pit.it 
Kill, “You mo surftrmg only from nctmty. 
We don't Lnp euch (lalienU hire. Come 
an 1 LtikO ntisbcinc tvcryla) front the onU 
■loor. 2tow where coul 1 the iKwr woman rw? 
Wm It not ‘illy of Ikt husbanif to ;ro away m 
iiurh aliisny J lie rboull hare trnicui on o (Nt." 

‘But ! dont thinlc tiiey coiiL! Ixhate liho tliat 
in n iKHponL Once th>]r iblnnt a patient, tliey 
have Rot to treat hm” 

•Oh ^loilam, these genllefolLa '*• riv-iw*! m> 
mni i "Ttiey Ooii t care at all about the tivi-s of 
ilie iioor." 

I RCit fol ui). *^1100 why iloosn t she go 
bach to her hu^uui i 1 mhi'L ‘Anl why on 
earth doc-ui he come for htr *'* 

“Ye-, Mailam, he will coma Certainly he will 
00 lie from Mulnapur anil take her awat But it 
It very fir olf Non the woman gras an>l aliip- 
at the closoil tcranJoli of I’oiiu e vhop Bunn.; 
the dajtime, it la occupicil by a Wi Tcu<lor. m> 
»he lute to »tay under the tny* Mh* i» cipecung 
her hu land within a wcfL” 

‘Tho tiu-imnd doce not appear to Ik* an over 
dutiful one ^ho ^houll ii‘>( exp<-ct too much of 
him," I «ai1 ‘If ho bail on) Nn^e, he wool I 
not ran otr from the door of Uie ho'piui lie 
coull pay the tram fore, i<t ho could not enare 
two picc for a (M^tninL He ‘luiull hate written 
and emiutfcL Bren poi/r rx-ojile hare heart* " 
‘I'ht* Lonl know-, ^fallanu" the mot i«ervant 
an^wcreiL ‘I am only npnting wliat ehe loM 
me," .‘-nrini; ihi* rhe hft the room 

The ihun leruorai oul«i le broke out afiesb, 
wiili n newial violence The cocoanut trrove 
Nciiic-I likely to be ierelled to the ground In n 
feW minutn tlie groen fitlil wo* convertel into a 
miniatun lake, the ducks got out of ilie waysnle 
pond and Oilvanced towonl* thia new rportmg 
place. The woman arraiKOil hir {lots an<l pans 
under the tree an 1 taking u{i her hun<il<v she 
ran to Like rhdier under our etairva-sc. 
It was impos-dile for any human lieing 
to »tay out in that storm The bmncltee 
of Uie gol 1 mohur tn« ectmel to tihrick aloinl in 
agonv 

“Madam,” *ail my maidscrvanl coniingifi.''Uuit 
woman i- elan ling under our sburs , come 

I wa-i a hit lielUr that ilay and there was no 
one to rhcik m& So I cot up ank advanced ut 
the IhaI of tlie ebiirw. The woman was not bod 
looking ifer eyes wen* largo and finrlcfls, »1>» 
boil a mass of wind blown hair and two diioplcs 
in her checks, whenever she imiilak But sheluwl 
east bclnnl her the light ]o}ousiiess of \oulh,ilhe 
dignity of motherhood ha I taken lU plaoia bbe 
was standing within tlio Uinslioll ho I called 
to her and sank ‘Why are jou living lu the 
fiehls in tins -tormy weather? Ifnve )0U no 
relatives t" 

She bit her tongue lu consternation “Certaius 


Ij I have. Mother,” -he saul “I lute a Lome and 
1 hate vterjlioly liting. 1 Iml to come bero on 
acoiiint of illne-s. aud hate falieii in dietre-s 
Before tins I nitir -«t nt> foot outloor.” 

“Wht don't you wnlo U) jour hu-band?' I 
a-k««b 

“I don't know bow to write, MotlitT," -he mi L “I 
bjtl a letrcf wnthn h> t/w peop/o hcie, hnt t 
dont tiiink lie got it, Ife might lute* got it lUid 
Wight have answtn*] too hut the letter luid 
ptolubly mi-oirncL" 

‘WTiy iloii’t jou come iin 1 ^t.lt* m our out* 
liout* for II day or two * ’ I u.->keib "Then I 
•lull write* jour Utter for lou, m> that ho inaj 
cime am) taku tou home' 

The woman hfus) her Litgo ivii H my facn 
nni oakcil, “W'lial ci-te iin jou. 3la lam * 1 am 

a Katastlu and rnnnot In • unUr tin roof of 
iioy an I < tiry one” 

I flit cnrigol at her insolenci* A liomiUai 
stray cri«ture. -lie dared to lu-k m> eiistn, ‘We arc 
IturhiA oybhWa)' I Mil angrily ‘But a.s wo 
•out miiir JOU to dinner, jou nrtvl not mm 1 ib 
You -hoiill cori'ider it Imk liiat I invito jou to 
stay III a ilennt hou-e. IiiitJH>l of Ihut jou 
Iwgin enjuiring alvmt cask*” 

Tin luigir Olid MnU'm wa- U>*ton the woman 
‘But my hiisliand wont take me hick Madam,” 
-lie -aal “if I 'tny in tin hmiso of low*nu(e 
Iwople It IS bclkr to -uiy out m the hill- for ii 
few lay* ’ 

‘W ill your hush ui I l>o deligliUsl to know that 
all the ritt mJh of tiie iiaaner <all on joii and 
go—ip and biugh ’ 1 iiskol still angry 

“vV'hnt enn I di\ Madam ' she iMki-k ‘I 
•lent ask them to call or laugh. I liiiiu 
no Joire* to liwir anjbo-l) hiughiiig, 
Minco my own Im-lund hoil not ■mdp<l at nn* 
for leii yiur* But I must |iut up nitli enrj* 
tlimg since* I am here ' 

luiger wore oH '“-tuy m the outhouse, ’ 
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I'obbler- 3ou won’t la-c ia»lo bj i-lajing hu 

Hw lookul at me rather su-pmouid) "Xo, 
Mother,' she Mud at last. “You luivo got lut* 
of vrvuiit* here, I won t l>e ulile to {mil on 
Witli (bem It IS better to livo on tlio itniinlih 
of thu abo|> Tticn I cun shut niymlf in. ' 

I was fuebng nithir tired, so 1 inde-l the* 
convorantioj], Mijing, "Do wJuiteicr pItiL«c*» 
you” and retreuteil to uij room. 

Two or x'lm-o <biys alter, 1 noticed lliat the 
woman's pei-'iQWioiis Huemod to haiO mcrcasod 
A naked child was playing aliout amongst lur 
things. It hml only a string roun 1 it* wiiisU 
Hie lady of iho road-iiih nn* very busy, her 
ulni was dieturboiL The ehJd pullod down 
her wutcnKit mil 8cnilcre<l her stores iit its own 
sweet will. Tlio wonmn was trying to bribe it 
into btdlnc-s, wiili tlie oflir of some fnoil ricc, 
but Uw thihl resiste-d all her drorti. It msisUxI 
on ^yiiig with ‘ forbidilen thing*. Both of 
them laughed mordmntcly at the fuduro of ibu 
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woman B attemplg Abu Sckh Panu md 
Chid nil ipproahed to enjoj a shaie oJ her 
smiles The\ all hal ^otl^e oflemigs One 
ga ^0 ^ome fuewool, anotliti some rice nnl the 
tliirl somo molasses 

^^y oil maidservant was peeping through 
the win low Shame on the huasy she criw! 
Anl she pietends to be agool woman 1 She 
Ins left her own children at homo and has 
biought another s chili to play with It >3 the 
chil 1 of that good for nothing Chidatn ' 

I beckonel to the wonun who npnroachoil 
at once with tlie clnld m her inns Where lid 
you get this child’ I asked 

I ha 1 gone to Chidnin a hou«e Mother U»« 
woman replied His wife calls me mother So 
I brought along this child to play with. In n 
strange hnd it is well to have some women ns 
friends Otherwise there may he unpleasant 
rumours soon enough Then my husband would 
never take mo back BeBido'^ n wonun focU 
lonely without a clnld 

“He does not seem much eager to take you 
btek as it IS I said He must have brought 
)ou heie to got ril of you Otherwise he would 
hvye stayed anl made better arrangements lor 
^ou 

No Mother” said she in mild protest He 
was ee\ore with me anl soinctiiues even beat 
but he would not leave me to die in the streets 
He probably thinks that I am all right m ibe 
hospital ana sor is in no huicy He hal to look 
after the children too, so could not stay long 
I got a postcard and wrote to her husband 
Put this in the post box, 1 said If he u a 
man he will conic and take you home 

i<i>e days passed off How long would this 
woman hve in the open field ? And in the rainy 
season too ? But no reply came to the letter 
an I nol ody came for her either 

I called the woman and said Try to take 
shelter m someone s house How can a human 
being live on like this f 

Slother I am a Hindu woman she said 
I cannot li\e with these people, nearly all of 
them are Christians or Muhammadans 

Then why don t you go away to a Hmlu 
quarter t 1 asked rather irritated Who asked 
you to come here and dit on the toad ? 

I don t know this city at all, Mottier, she 
said rather frightened. If 1 once cost^ 

nobody will SCO my face any longer I bavo 
come to know these people here and so don ( 
much nervous I am afraid to go anywhere dse 
People may take advantage of me 

Then pul your pride away IsaiO, and put 
up in my outhouse It does not mutter if I am 
a Christian 

She thought for a moment, thou taid, “I 
eomo touioiTOW Alolher let me have a look at 
the room 

I fehowed her the room. It was full of all 
sorts of luuk and a heap of gunny liicre was 


on old Booilen bedstead too The woman took li 
},ood look around, then s.iid ‘ The door does not 
fosicn well llien she loft. 

Next day it started drizzling from the 
morning But tlio woman had begun cooking aS 
usual I could not sco her face plainly from the 
window Ihe fine spriy of ram drops swaytl 
like n inuslm curtain between us She was 
continually iiiping her eyes At first I thought 
It was the rum she was wiping oil then I saw 
that she wts wiping away her tears Up to this, 
I had never seen her cry Had she then given 
up all hope? Sho was really weeping, with her 
htal bowel down between her knees 

Suddenly Panu nppeare<l on tlie scene with 
an umbrella Ho was very anxious to present 
it to her but sho seemed very reluctant to 
accept iL Panu finally went o3 leaving the 
umbrella behind him 

Another gallant soon drove over, his face 
wreathed with smiles and his inoulb full of 
betel leaves Tho woman looked up 
with friglitened e>e«, then smiled a little 
through her tears It was Abu, tbe hackney 
carntge driier He ha I brought four bamboo 
posts and a piece of old canvas, which he took 
out of Ills carnage He drove tha i>ost3 in and 
iieil the canvass to ibem, thus «rectmg a sheil 
over her bond. Old Rahman was passing by with 
bis grandson He looked at Abu and remarked. 
Fine very fine indeed 1 I felt rather pleased 
with those men todai Tiiey ivcro trying their 
best to ameliorate her hard lot a bit. They wero 
not mere summer weather fricuds. 


My maidservant hod come m with my break 
fast She took a look from behmu me and cried 
out, oil 13 n t she a sly one 1 She could not 
stay here, she was so orthodox. But she does not 
seem to be above contracting roadside friendships.’ 

Shut up I said sternly You scent scandal 
m everydiint. It is only human to help her m 
her misery 

But the oil woman was not to be daunted so 
easily Oh tbe creature is not at all inuerable, ’ 
site said That coachman fellow has told me 
himself that he tikes her out driving And did 
n t be and Panu have a ecnous quarrel about 
her f DtJn t he threaten to break Panu s head 
lE he gave her anything more ? She is a shame 
less hussv^ Itelljou, Sladani, else she would never 
behaved like thus 

The men are scoundrels and they want a 
a scandal about her I said 'But you are old 
enough to know better Why do you go about 
gossiping in tho streets ? If you go on like this, 
1 slmll uieniiss you 

The old woman at once flopped down at my 
feet. I never gos‘- p Madam ’ ehe hvadod I 
had Mne out to buy cowdung cakes, when these 
people began their silly talk I only wonted to 
hdp her, M I went and said to her 'don t go 
about with any and everyone You will Fn 
ruined i. But >ou woulJn t believe, Madam, she 
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f ret8n<l«J sho dij not underetand a word of what 
meaat. Aa <f «he bad aerer board ol tJnnng 
Yoa don t kno-v thes* low<isl0 psople, Madam 
Ju t the other day they forcibly lifted a df M 
Safiih in a motor car an 1 tried to roa away 
She was a V'«t SahUi, bo she wa3 ear d. She 
called in the police and ererythmg But this one 
IS a simple TJili^ wonian, she wouhl not know 
how to protect herself 

Go away ’ I said to the old woman “1 am 
in no moo<l to listen to your ^dly stones now 
I want to «leep 

III the evening, I found many people ctdlecbng 
under the gold mohur tree I had never seen so 
many before Seven or eight people who had the 
faces of ruthans, had joined m (Ju te recently 
They were absolute stn igers to me They appeared 
to be day labourers of some sort, os they had 
brought spades, ba'ikoti, rones, etc. with them 
\ll were laughing and talking together This 
male me very angry with the woman It was 
well that 1 had not brought her tn‘<ide my 
home. I felt too angry even to look at her 
B sides, it would have been impossible to see 
her face she was surrounled by too many 
peoile. 

haxt day even more new people appeared. 
Many qtttmU and idtercatona were constantly 
taViug place. But the woman went on per^ 
forming ner da ly vlutiea I could not un lcr»taod 
the woman Her establ almieot was looking 
riuher by a shed over her heal a wooilen seat 
for her and a rhopp t for culuag up va<^tab)es. 
But her quiet cmni was duhitbevl She bad 
lost her old interest in her worL These people 
around her had roisevl a storm, which bad 
disturbed her sereneness 

It was nearly dark, when the woman ogam 
appro.achel luy bouse Those p ople were still 
waiting unler the tree ‘%be wonts to speak to 
you.’ said my maidservant coming in 

I went to the head of the stairs, ^till displeased, 
hat do you want * 1 asked. She folded her 

! han Is a id said ^lother will you let me sleep in 
your outhouse lo-uight 7 But 1 want a good 
bolt for the door 

**1 asked you before but you dil not come, 

I said, ‘‘^ow you hare got many friends^ whats 
the U'e of coming here? bhe did not answer, 
but remained stanling with folded hands **Very 
well, CO ne, if you want to I said and went 
hack to my room The people were still wabng 
for her They talked on for a long I mev 

1 awoke very early After many days of rain 
aud storm, the morning had broken on a daulin" 
t luc ky Bdlowy mas es of deecy white doua 
rac^ across t. It was already auCuoin Two 
upcounlry women in d rty pmk saris 


eitting under the gold mohtlr' tree, with baskets 
of mango That woman was not there. She bad 
not came to sic p in our outhouse, as she had 
sail Her things too were no longer there, only 
two bricks and two blackened earthen pots were 
BcattereJ on the ground. Why was she 90 late 
in beginning her days work in such a fine 
morning? bhe had b“eu alert enough in ram 
and storm Perhaps she had gone away some- 
where else. It was likely enough. 

The sun rose h gher and higher but she did 
not appear My old maidservant had gone on a 
visit to her daughter So I hal no means of 
gett ng information either 

The maidservani returnel m the evemu^ and 
ru Iicil at once inside. “Have not you beard 
Madam * she cried &uch goings on I 
Whats the matter’” I asked 
That woman Afadam she had been arrested 
by the police, the maidservant gapped “She 
haJ stolen a lot of things from Citiuams "hop 
Pam was her friend and bad allowed her to sleep 
in his shop so she «pared him and stole Chilam a 
things \ huge gunny bag full. Madam! And 
ChiJania wife colls her mother too Cbtdam is 
so mad he threatens to put her in gaol for a 
year Ponu and her other friends want Co get her 
out, sayuig she was ilnren to It through poverty 
But 1 don t think Chidam would spare her She 
IS a real devil She pretended fr endsh p, then 
Tiitiniued the poor fool 

I could scarcely bel eve her The young 
woman leil such an eiemplary life up to this 
that I could not really believe she would stool 
Perhaps those rssods hod made her do it. 
They bad sonic motives of their own So now 
they were preteuJiug to stand behinl her out of 
chanty 

\ few days later I heard that the caso had 
been beard. Ponu and others had arranged to 
get her ouL They had managed to bnng Chidam 
over to their side But the woman refused to 
come out of gaol She had said in court that 
she hal stoleu Chidam s things with the 
del berate purpose of going to raoL If she was 
let out now wie did not ^ow irhcro to go She 
hud lost all hopes of being taken back by her 
husband, and she could not pay the price that 
these fnends of hers demanded from her She 
could have stolen easily from Panu s shop but 
she knew he would not try to get her punished 
So she went and stole at Chidam s shop 

“Don t surrender me to them., she had said, 
and wept bitterly 

So the wo iiaa is m the lock up atllL 
Warrants of arrest had been issued against some 
of her "fnends. 

7ro/i«iit«f hy S<la Zkn 
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Report nor the ^Iinonty BUport o( the Tuiff Board 
recommended any eueb general duty on alt imported 
coaL The majontT no doubt (Emitted that an 
additional duty o! Pe^ 1-S per ton on Sontb 
Afncan coal n-ould sniBce to nre the Indian coal 
lodualry all the benefit it could denre from a dnty 
oi thu Jtiad (Report of (ho TanlT Board p^ 43) bid 
thev were definitely opposed to the imposition of any 
such duty It was Mr Ginwala who in hia Uinontj 
Report adrocated a eounlertailtnj duty of Be l-o 
per ton on &ulh Afnca i coni 

In the chapter on Banking and Credit (VoL 2 
p. 4’’!) the auinora describe the Bank of Hindtatan 
aa the first purely bankmg institution on European 
linea. and distinguish it from Grma like Gnodlay 4. Cow 
which carry ou trade as well as banking Bat as 
the researebes of Dr IL ^inha show the Bank of 
Hindostan waa a mere departnent “the counting 
house, so to say of Mes rs. Alexander 4 Cow On 
p. 40’ (foot note) of the <ame chapter, the aothora hold 
the new that industnal banks take pari in the 
management of the actual business n far as the 
leriewcr is aware lud istnal banking concents do not 
take part m the manage-nent of the compaoiee (hey 
finance It is tme that the members at the banking 
syndicate m Germany are repr sealed on the director 
ate of the eonp-snies bnanced But as Whale points out 
“the fuoetioas of the AuftuJ tsrai are not tno&e of an 
Encluh Board of Directon. It is not in coofonnity 
witn the spint of the Gamao Aufuchitrai wntes 
Dr Golds^midt for the banker to act as the 
responsible tnidcr or manager of an isdustnal 
concern 

Thera are tereral inaccuracies m the autbon 
account of the lodiao income (ax. In the following 
foot-note to p. 4S1, toI 3 where the a uhon dtsenhe 
th‘ income tax on tea companiee then an no less 
than fli e inaccurate, or at any rate mialesuling 
stalcnients 

By the Income Tax Vec of 10’’? the tea 
companies wen sssessed to fiO per ceot (later reduced 
to 40 per cent) of their total income subject to (he 
pconso ikat whero there is a market (or green lea 
and the non agnculluial profits can be exactly 
ascertained mcome tax should be assessed «o U» 
total of such non agricultural profits. Till this Act 
was passed only 2o per cent of the total profits was 
as>es^ to the income; the test being regarded as 
agncuUural income and thcrifon exempt from 
Income Tax 

The Indian Income Tax ( kmendmeotl Act 
XXVIIl of IfC" does uot tpecudly deal with the 
assessment of tea companies, but genersUy with all 
mixed occupatioos of agnculture and manafaciurs 
e. g, sugar ind go. f'eitber th s Act nor any other 
Act of the legislature fixed the income tax assessment 
of such companies at any particular percentage of 
Ibeir total in 'ome. Thia nss always lx«n done by 
rule* framed by the cxccutiro under statutory rule* 
making power Such power existed cTeu unoer the 
lurome Tax Acts of 1018 and of No rule 

fixing a pcrceatage was bowcTcr framed befewe 3cd 
October 1932 when n new Kale No 24 was issoed 
fixing s pcrccDtsge of 2o m the csso of tea campamee 
aloua. The t'crccntage hss now been raised to 40 
by au endmeot of Ihe rule. So far as the reriewer 
u awar ^ it has not been reduced to 40 irom SO per 
c.ml. Tlus percentage is not ss suggested by the 
author s. subject to any piOTisa in the esse n lew 
conpi nice. The authors remark that till the passwg 
of the ket of 1927 25 per cent of the total piwts u 


tea companies was assessed to income (ax is also 
misleading. Before 1920 tea companies were not 
s'seased to income tax at alL In a test case taken 
op to the Calcutta High Court m that year the 
non Agncultural part oi their income was for the 
first time held liable to assessment. 

There may be nusappreheosjon in the minds of 
students on reading the following sentences on 
pi43o \ol2 

V general income tax (from which agricultural 
incomes were not exempt) waa first levied to meet 
the finaociH burdens oi the Mutiny for five years 
at the end of which it ceased to operate in 18oo 
In lb67 another Aet was passed im^iog a license 
(ax on professions and trsaes exclui^g apiculture, 
wtuch couCiDucd to be levied till the encT oi 16 2 73. ' 

The Acts of IS(>7 and 16C8 (Licence Tax Act aud 
Certificate Tax Act) no doubt excluded agncultural 
incomes but such incomes were not excluded from 
(axes dtmng ISCfi-'S Any student is bound to fall 
into a senout error if be is led to believe on going 
throogb this chapter that agncultural incomes 
continued to be exempt till IS 3 4 

Igaio at n. 469 (\oI 2) cop it is stated la 
the year 19^ the fiat rate (of super lax of 
companies) was raised to Ik annas in the rupee 
whatever the total income m excess of Rs jO,OCO. 1103 
u inaccurate The Super Tax Act 1920 was repealed 
by (be Income Tax Vet of 1923 which itself contained 
f^visioos for levying the super tax. The scheme 
of the Income Tax Act of is sot to fix any 

rate by the Act itself but leave it to be done ^ the 
annoal Finance Vet The Finance Vet of 1033 did 
not raise the rate of super tax to U aonae— it 
continued the old rate of one anna. 

All these inaeouracieo are pointed out not in a 
fault finding spirit but in the hope that thee and 
others not isentiODed here, would he corrected in the 
next edition Wnten in this country should be 
paiticularly careful m avoiding misleading or in 
aoettrste etatemente lo bMks tateoded for studeots 
for It IS difficult to convince Indian students that 
Boything in pnnt may be wrong 

A few years ago an Engli^ lady a graduate of 
Ihe Cambridge Lniversity took a cLiss on economic 
theory in a college m Oenlral India. The students 
did not give her a patient faeanng because she did 
not repeat in her Icctare the mistakes of a printed 
band book which the studenta used to read! bimilar 
haa been the unfortnnate experience of the present 
reviewer also. He had much trouble in coavmcing 
some of hia students that what he had said in the 
class was r^t inspito of the remarks of Profs 
Jathar and Ben to the contrary 

J C bi>ux 


AUia <0 Cninn hid., LanJon. 186 


In this book the author presents the story of 
bohopeshaoei a hfe w thin a small compass and in a 
very readable form. Bchopenhauer haa spec al lateiest 
(or Indian teadeta. lie was a Buropcaii Buddhist, 
as the author of this book calls him and did roach 
though with indifierent success lo present to tbe 
Furopean mind the ideas and wisdom of the £^t in 
'EuropeaD garb. 

Helen Aimmern is no Boswell to Schopenhauer 
The story of the Pbilosophei'i life u told without 
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nocdless cxagirmtion o( Tirtuca and nnwftmntcd 
BUppresaion of unpahlaWe truths 'Tho fad la not 
overlooked for mstanco, that Schopenhauer led no 
saintly ascclto hie nor did he pretend to this 
emincnco' (p 81). ‘but," wo are also reminded, ‘be 
was not licentious’ (p 85} it the same time, of 
faults in Schopenhauer’s character, such os, bu 
arrogance and suspiciousness, an explanation la sou^t 
and found tn the circumslancta and antecedents ot hia 
life (p 70, cte.) i philosopher's life is generally 
eventless, and behopenbauers was no cxccptiOD to 
this rule. Kevcrthclcas the author has given us a 
judicious selection of anecdotes to illustrate the growth 
and devdopment of Iho philosopher a mind We 
would have welcomed however, a more generous use 
of such illustrative incidents 

In a book of this dimension, not much ran bo 
expected of the philosophy of the nisn itt, as far 
as the limits of the book nave permitted the author 
has given a fair and auceinct account of behopeu' 
Hauer’s general metaphysical principles and also hia 
ethics and Tslhcties. It seems however, that the 
biographer of the I'hilosaphcr is not quite os well up 
in Indian thought ns might be expected Bho has not 
recognized bebopenhauer s similaritv to Sankhya 
And the use of terms like ‘Tha Cr/fic Upsnithad 
(p. 130) betrays an absence of accurate knowledge of 
the hteroture on the subject. 

Still, the story of the life hat been told in an 
attractive manner We commend the book to the 
Attention of those who aro interested in the 'lives of 
groat moo ’ 

\3 C BnanAcnawix 
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of thc»^, and to leave out of consideration all the 
rat. 'Tne epeoalisl ‘ knows’ %cry wcU hia own tiny 
corner of the universe , ho is radically ignoran^l of 
all Ihorcst .Jio w a Icarnoil ignoramus .."The authors 
hope for the salvntion of Ihiroive lies in the unification 
of the various national stales of Luropo into one 
international Stale. ' Poes it not seem more wortw 
and mote fruitful to oppose to that Slavonic code 
|of commUDihtn), a new European code, the inspiration 
towards a new programme oi life?” finally asks the 
author. The warning of the Icarncl Professor Against 
enthroning tho ignorant aud ineflicient masses m the 
scat of the mighty is certainly not without its value, 
but tho trcAtmcnt of the subject is more or less 
oue sided and far from exhaustive. 

fiUKiT CIIiRACTPRS IN' EVGIdSII 
LITI'UATURC FAtted by Q. R Hammond. George 
O Uorrap <& Co , Ijondon, 2$ 

This IS a suitable teit-book for secondary school^ 
The idea of the compiler is a very happy one, and 
not only school and college students but their fathers 
will bo glad to go through for tho first time or renew 
their acquaintance with, characters hko bir Roger dc 
Coverly. Pickwick and bam Weller Pepys, Jlicawbcr. 
Jcania Deans, DugaU PalgcUy, bw John laUtafl, 
and lira 31alaprop The l>ook consists of about 225 
pages, and u nicely printed aod the gebup is eiccilont 
we hope a second volume containing characteristic 
slctches of some more of these imaginary but well* 
known personages from English bterature will sot be 
long m seeing the light of day. 

POLITlCtS 


THE REVOLT OP THE HASSES Aotiio 
lUZBD TftaKSLATlO'I TROM THE BpAMSH By JoH 
Ortega T Oaticl I^>uion George Mien and Untrm 
hid , 8 6d net 

The author is a Professor of philosophy at the 
University of Madrid, and one of the inUlIcctuid 
leaders of the new repuhlio of Spain The burden of 
the author s song is the accession of the masses to 
complete social power aad their pr^oRiioaocc over 
the select miDOntics who by their culture intellect 
and special knowledge have earned forward the 
torch of civilization and have laid the material 
results thereof before the average mao, who eiiioys 
their benefit without trying to equip himself for 
mamtaiuing that civilization at its present high level 
and pushing its boundaries further forward and 
upward In this uprising of tho taaesea the author 
6e«» Sims of decadence and rebarbarizalion— Fascism 
and Bolshevic communism are naturally his stroDBCsl 
avereions The Youth movement and the spoUumia 
of the young merely as such tho mama for 
excessive specialization in science and its narrownra 
of outlook, and similar subjects come in for severe 
handling 'Die highest point of Europeftn humanilv 
according to the learned Professor, is the man of 
science But he has -no illusions about the claims of 
the scientific specialist To quote his own words 

i-xperimental science has progressed thanks in mat 
astoundingly mo^bere 
and even l«s than mediocre A fair amount of tbe 
thiags that have tp be done in physics or ,n biolocy 
IS mechanical work of the mind wluch can be 
by anyone, or almost anyone For the purpose of 
lanumcrablo invatigations it is possible to 
science mto small sections, to enclose oneself in one 


CO OPERATION' IN INDI i FAited by Prof. 
It L Ka)t PM\thed h'l the Athlndia Oo operatire 
IneMuM AieoetaUon, Bombay 

The Biandmg Commiltco of tbe All India Co* 
operaUvo InslituLca’ Association decided m 1029 to 
compile a Directory of Co operative work m India 
and this Ixxik la an outcome of the c/Torts directed 
towards that end The present book forms tho first 
volume of the Indian Oo-operative senes. 'The two 
other volumes of ib's senes are we understand, 
expectod to be published very soon 

Iho book contains much valuable information from 
tho pen of eminent persons in tho field of Co-opera* 
lion m India, and the subjects are grouped together 
under five broad heads, namely, Co operative I inance, 
Non Credit Co-operation, Propaganda and Education, 
Oo-opcxatvTO Law, and General Problems Amongst 
the cootnbutors are to be found the names of such 
experts as Prot B K Yegnanarayanaier, m a , Editor, 
JUodros Journal of Oo operatuon Mr V L. Mehta, 
Managing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Mr U. K. San>al ii a., of City College, 
Calcutta Mr Golam Haider, Assistant Registrar, 
IndnsUial Co operative Society Punjab Rao Baheb 
T K HanumaatRao, Madras Mr V Raradas Pantulu, 
ProL B G Bbatnagar M A Head of the Commerce 
Department, University of Allahabad and Rao 
Bahadur 8 S Talmaki Hony Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Oo operative Institute. 

The 00 operative movement is one of the most 
important lorcea in the world today, and is looked 
up to by some people as the only power that can 
aavethe wMcrn economic organization of society The 
poverty of the Indian masses, and their chronic indebted- 
ness and want of self reliance, call for measures of 
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»{u[>endou4 potcnCuilU; The hrcak (ip of the 
present eocio-cconomic order has become almost 
iDCTitable and what will be the ormnizatton tor the 
future wtU be decidetl hr the prxrcrrse of the co> 
operatira morcmCDt on the one hand and the apeend 
or communiBin on the other 

The pn^nt rolame shows how nrorh has beco 
done in this country already to steer the people 
aloQR the lines o{ peaceful climinatioa of the present 
day maladies of our society 

The booh contains a senes of articles on dilTercnl 
aspctts of the co-operatire moTement in ranous 
parts of India, wntten by did«.rent experts. MthouRb 
there is moeh calaable data collected in this book 
untortuoatcly there is much lack of continuity 
loioeal sc<iucoco of thought and eo-ordmation between 
the chapters. The piicitins and RCt up of the book 
also are not rery coanncintr 

On the whole howerer the book mu&t be 
rrtrsrdal as aa useful addition to the slock of 
literatare on ctKipcralion m India and should be of 
considtrable use liolb to students at unirersitice as 
will as to all clasMs cd ro-opentora, 1 rot 11 L. 
Kap deserres our thanks lor the great paini ho 
has takcu to comide this ratuable book of 
reference 

NauNARsitt 
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The first of these pamphhU u an attempt to 
describe the place that a church as an organued 
Wy both ol doctrine and I turgy holds lo the 
liberal Calbolic Church loowo popularly as 
The^phy 

The account is as fasciuaiing as all ddtilaM<t 
studies arr It is all so chacmini; but so uoaatisfy 
ing 1 hiasca and eren prayers from orthodox 
ChnitiaaitT arc borrowed but the content it so 
diflcrcnU '^teaibcrs of the tiipnil Citdufic flirefc 
sign ihcmscltcs with the sign of the cross but it is 
in ordi.r to open, or to release, a forve'centee at the 
throat •The t gn of the cross made to the way 
pruscribed at this part of Che ceeemoof and with 
intention teuiimtacilj opeus Ihe lorcw-ccDtre at tbe 
throat. VU liturey is surcharKcd la similar way 
with power lo dciclop the occult power in maa 
But C^siisQity IS not that. 

Mrs. Usant s pamphlet is a rrpnnt of X-ecturca 
dcliTcr^ at tbe North In ban (Xiarcation btU st 
I-coaics in 1£M. Tbe usual exposition of Thoosew^ 
c^ tenets is repeated m the sijle which the public 
15 accustomed to expect from hlrs, Ccsaai. 

la iJttfott'm at smec Mr Kruhsamoitj set 
forth some ethical ideaU for the guidance of the 
tcasher There is nothiag new in the exposi,ioik 
except the theosoph. al jargoo 

r O ButME 


SASSKSIT ENQUSH 

THE BR,UIMV bUTB-ks icii* siort 

aidf nary iSiRsinl siuo/artim* anti aa 
rvsssvcaMsy yinay aw tJitvdifrv oK-i rrrtte*/ 
ruMnutrf c/ M tvtdaiU, fry otlomuh Ti/rrafiitMAm, 


ElUor of t/i« t rtlce /nueijHtl tinni haU icW th« 
BbaywtS'jda Tbe Siilras on i Ibe a miJalione 
fnsnalgicd tnto FagUtk b/ th‘ Ehior an<l 
'^utkatidraCbalrar'tilt IfX, \Umsler amlVtaito'utry 
of like AilAarnn iJmitiio 'sji/w; Prtniei al anil 
j Muhed bu the LraUnut t/ijsiCiK /Vcs< JU 
Cant cn/fis ^reel, Caleulla i l 4 

The litahim Sitrae^ exiled also tbo Vclaniix 
5lu(r4a the ianraku ifoiiuMiir the Lttara iUmanea 
etc consist of a number of aphonsms expounding 
and systematiziog the teachings of tbe I lyimsha Is 
and combating systems of philosophy opiioscu to them 
Tbe LiMuithaiU in! taken to embody the 
experiences of the Riskit a l<ody of men who are said 
to hare h^ first hand knowledge of tnilbs. If 
iho ngfat proeeduro of | hilosophy be the 
aystcruatuation of expenenns and not mere 

etsxohdion then the metbud adopted in the Sutras 
would be uncxcepiiioablc, tbs only irobI<.m that 
would then rcraam to be sotred would be whether 
the I iKtnishiU contain only ipiritiial experiences 
and nothing else. It must be inter aha remarked that 
mere tralitioa is nn proof, and that a *olIettion of 
experiences of about Inrce thoiund }ears ago 
cannot be the repcMitory of all human experiences 
fo spite of such shoKcomiiga that strike our 
modaD mind, the 'Miras are a i tuloaoptueal tnatise 
of high cminencs ssenbed to Bauarayaua, Iho 
suppo^ corapiltf of ibo leMt and Iherrforo held 
in heb esteem by all schools of Hindu religion 
ihoughi It 15 one of ibr three msutulca of Veilic 
Theism an I therefore all ichasyns including 

iU|a lam Mobun Ivoy wrote commentaries on it 
The commentary u railed rimamnhana Lhatbja 
Out of reemnre for Raja Ram Mohiin i>oy aa the 
author poiota out But wo are of opinion that there 
are iDoiu iban one inirLfisic rcasoi a lo name the 
Bbaokja after ibe mangnrator of the new era. In 
spirit tbe fibukyo under ree cw is an elalwiralion an I 
amplificatioa of Iho Inf i5<a.mrit or the kbnclgement 
ol the Irdoats of Aebari/a lain Mohun kVilhout the 
rpuit of isdcprn fence with wht^ Pani Mohun handfoi 
IM iaslras Tattrabbu ban Could not achiccc the 
success whitb IS to hii credit in all bis *inlne 
eodcacours Vnd the coounuity is not in tbe abstract 
spint only Rat in important particulars loo-in 
such top ca as whether Cod u merely transcendent 
or both transcendent and immanent whether or not 
moral pnnciple is needed after Lbcraiion , whether or 
not woishp coblinnca after Lberaiion whether 
Drahmaa la tbe only object of worsh p— giving hu 
answer* in ths arEmiatire— the Rand < ts with Ram 
klohuu eveu against the '•utrolara where necessary 
and against Ihe latter-day Ncdanlisla. He is with 
Kam Mohuu u to the nueslioa of the relation lictwern 
t>od and man and <<od and the world of whch tho 
Mayacadina turn made a mess and to which false- 
hood most of the so-caltcd Nedanlists of today are 
nctuns. koncerniog by far the most important topic 
of NiiwKchrAnya constant union of knowledge and 
aciioa in the same life and Ssnn^ata mere 
I Mwlrdge without any ob) gallon to work. 
luuB Mohun moved heaven and earth in favour 
of tbe loroicr and TaUcabhnshaa ^s ronlin icd 
the fisdit- knd also as to the ijncslion whether 
^»nea^ is a Dcccasaty r^uipmcnl for the 
anowiedge of Brahman. Ram ^lobnn has pven an 
intcipcetalioD ad hia own lo ^n'ra section X 
cha^ A oamely that lore of God and lore of m*" 
and good acts based on that lore together form the 
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primary mode of divuio worsliip. Tliia ta lu^adharma 
or the religion of tbo a('0, and for U Taodit 
lattvabliushan baa Yielded bis poirctful jkh not onl) 
bero but cvcr> where 

And in method also Tattvabbubban bos iobowed in 
the footsteps of Kam Mohun Ram ilohun alsolrana* 
lated the whole of the Sutras in some eases Ririnij 
bis own independent interp'ctations intcrapcrscd with 
hia own new of the topic ns lattmubusban tins 
done more elaborately Uam XToliun a tbridtcemcnt 
tabing czacti) the place of Tattiabhusban e Bhashya 
la one rcsj^icct ItamAIohuna imtbod was a novel 
cspcrimcnt in the field He did not stick, to the 
original airanccmcnt of tbo cbaptcra and scctiona. 
Ho took an adkikarann or topic and collected alt tbo 
Sutras from all sections and cbaptcra and brought 
them together to bear upon the subject Ibercby 
making tbo arrangement logical and ehminaling 
ob^olcto themes such as whether or not deias nro 
entitled to Vcdie knowledge IVith rifcrenca to the 
Panchagniridya our author also calls it * citrcmdy 
crude and cicn inenniaglcsa. 

In some Unantshadie stones a kebatnya is 
Icaclier and a Rrabmin is the taught and 
taught u) the subject for the first time, raudit 
Tollvnbbusban Ibinics it to bo an “extreme 
assertion Wo do not think so Wo have been 
accustomed to think and also find the Urabraana 
to be Biiponor to other castes Rut that has not 
been tbo ease always In Buddhistic literatoro and 
trodiUou tbo Ilrabmaiia is second to tbo I&balnxa 
in the social order of merit 

Bandit TwtWabhusban t commentary has ban 
mode most up-to-date, uiaamucb as bis is not only an 
interpretation but also an examination of tbo 
Sulrakarai views in the light of modem meth^s of 
pbiloaopb; In some eases itbe I’anUit has demand^ 
elaboration which wo aro not justified m demanding 
from a bookless perhaps nanuscnptlest world. We 
tlo not mean that tbo biUiaUira bad no 
deficiency when judged from our vantage ground 
but bis shortcoming may be due to scute handicap 
from which wo''aro free, at least in some eases 

>ow to conclude. Withui the limited space cfa 
abort review it is not jwssible to do justfeo to the 
ongmaland excellent way m which the Pandit has 
lUumiaed some dull subjects treated of in the Sutras 
^layana and IMnyana 
Paths He obswvcs The Pitnjaaa is really tho 
blind following of rites and customs jiromnlcaM hr 
«V^, ‘‘i® D(ia,ja>M the ol 

Si(f/ ana discovered by the direct experience of dcias 
enlighten^ souls— an experience to bo rcpcaud in 
every Sadhaka The author has litre civm lu « 
glimpse into the wmld where those ^ 

wigmiaiy discussed Buddhadeva also meant^cht^ 
cd souls by tho term tfcias In conehiamT, 
say that Pandit Tattvabhushan has made a most 
important and real contribution to \«dantic 

DinRESDRAHATH VldANTAVAOIB 

BEK 0 AH 

° SEKALEE KATHA PART I 

tUprJda J™ ksfte 

Circular Jivad Calcutta, B S’ 1330 (mjJ32 A 

^r. Si® ^??eiya Sohitya Parisad is to be conmtalated 

on tho pabbeation of this highly mlcrcsUng Uso-J 


fal work the objal of which is to giio us ghrap^ 
into llio Bengal of tho early nintlwnlh century, by 
means of a judicious selection and arrangement of 
maUxiaU gleaned from ono of tho leading Bengal 
pcnodicals of the day. Tho first iiari which is under 
review deals with the period 181o 1830 and coiupilui 
clucfiy fnim the ^lutacnar Dar/ian of the Scrami»ro 
n-iptist Missiou various informations regarding the 
literary, oliicatioiial, social nnd religious morcmciits, , 
with wiiicli tiio jicriod is so fruitful The object of 
the work IS modest indeed, but its importaiKO to 
students intcrcHtol in the Jicnod cannot be (j^uestioncd 
It puniorts only to ho n selection and models lUilf 
oil such works as fceton Kirrs wcH known SiJectioiis 
fiom ike Gticiilla Oaitll^ but liko the latter work it 
embodies a great deal of patient and labonous 
research, and no one can deny Us documentary value 
and inicrisi This value and interest aro enhanced by 
tho fact that much of these records aro fast vanishing 
and in a few years will perhaps bo irretrievably lost 
Tho compiler very rightly points out that tho rocords 
of tUo period have been very scantily and carelessly 
prvscrvcd, and the materials scattered throughout toe 
iicwspsiicrs of the day aro becoming unaiailablo 
bccatuo of the extreme scarcity of tbo old files of 
these pcnodicols (lovcrnmcnt has, no doubt, taken 
caro to preserve such histoncal records ns it has 
thought fit and prudent for its own jiohtcal or 
administrative purposes , but it bss never mode any 
senous attemjii to proservo the rocords which boar 
Witness to tho cultural progress of the people or their 
crerydsy life and thought, ^tor had (hero hccu 
any library or ins itiition, private or naliooal, vvhun 
ever made such an efiort on an rxlciisive scale, until 
tho Bangiya Bahitya Ponsad was established with this 
purpo«o in view But even the efforts of the Parisad 
hav« been slow and considerably hampered by tho 
dillicultics peculiar to the people &nd tho country 
Whatever records aro stilf existing arc, thereforo, 
widely teattored and in moat cases ea.trctaely 
scarce imd inocccssiblo. Much, again, is lost 
jwrlly through apathy and partly through tho 
dilGcullics of prcBcrvalion in a country subject to 
erratic climatic and ollior coiulilions Mr Baneni s 
lovo of <dd rcconls and his diligent March for them 
have rescued much of these valuable documents from 
lo» or lAlivion and ho haa already very considerably 
enriched our tnowlodgo of the period by his pains 
taking studies ui them Ho has now conceived tho 
hippy BclocUng and preserving from old 

Bengali penodieals of tho last century whatever there 
IS of interest and importance, and bis idea has borne 
fruit in the volume, the publication of which has 
DOW bcfm made possible through the generous 
encounigemtait ol tho Tonsad 

It IB not necessary to emphasize the importance 
of the nineteenth century m the history of the 
modern culinro of Bengal It is the period which 
witnessed the growth nnd building up of tho Bengal 
of todav and the significance of the various currents 
of modern Bengali life and thought cannot be 
properly understood without a rcfereuce to the 
sources from which they spnng It is jxissible to 
wnto complacent accounts of the penod and indulge 
ID sweeping generalizations nndbirfseje views hut 
very few scholars m the field have, so far, devoted 
Uiemsclvea to a patient and mdustnous comwlalion 
ol ^ta and data Without which no proper "history 
of the period can bo written The chain of histoncal 
swmTOW can never U forged without the links 
auiquicu by concrete facts. In tho present state of 
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oar ud lodeSoite Loonlcdiro oX tlie pmod, 

accumuIiliOQ o( mitetiAU u > erc&icr, i( ft ouder, 
iftak tlm tbe uniui^ ot IaciU skctcbcft. It u, 
(bcrcXore {< 3 ttaaue ( 2 ti( dir Bxocqi lua loMiten (he 
more attracure palli of wruio; brillunt but fnuilt«s 
wm;!, and tkCca to the mote uttummin^ but 
cxtrcmelr useful process of Ubonoostr iarttLi(;ftUai: 
the onzinxl documents, which alone tom the souiwi 
and aBilieicnt basia of the proper hulonral atol/ of 

the pentJ.L 

There IS no dearth of people who pOMe.!i great 
fulh la the infallibititv of pobhshed record*, but 
there are other*, who drawiaj Uttar lafcrcncoe from 
the indicatioo* circa bj* the modi.m propisaadut 
PrteS are scepti^ wun n^ard to the ralue of atich 
matenaU as can be gatheted froca current pcnodicals 
it I* for the critical historiaa to wci^h and fuJirev 
anti we are persuadcit that Mr Uuerii bat ably 
discharged th^ task, but it u probable, asMr Bantrjt 
poiai* out, that the IVces of Uie last eeolory 
was comparaiitcly free from the later teadmey of 
distoitme facts to suit particular news, or to promote 
the mteresu ot parties or inJinJuals. At Inst, we 
can with some amouot of oonfiJence depend upon 
these /ild*tta« trccaii lor the deijoite indietUoA of 
enntemparary datn and erents fa tbit way 

Mr naaeqi bat boon able from a study ot time 
records to thmw oetr fight a;ion many an obscure 

point and settle many a disputed date. The most 

ouUtacdiOB crtnti in the social and literary history 
of the perw an thoM cOosucted with (be moicocata 
as-Aciaied with IU|a lUm ilohua lioy with the 
esubhshncnl of school* aad colleges and spread of 
tScstem edueatton, and with the bcmnuuiat of 
I)(>n,»U loursaiisni. ^toeb materul will be foaml 

colicctc'l 00 ibsse subject* ui iU Ilsnerp* work a* 
well as much mueelUoeoas loformatioo which would 
hare oihtfwtse tcoiainod entombed la lbs mosty files 
of the half fofirotten old i«rtodicaUi Mr moeni 
deserres tbauk* (cr bnngiax (hem to lisht aod all 
student* inlctcstcd u the cultural butory of Ucogal 
dnnog last century will be cazcrly Cookiog (bcwsril 
to the contmuatioa of thcM studies ui bit pcoicctcd 
second rolumc of tbc work. 

< K I>E 


SANSKRIT 

ADVAITAblDUUl-i’AIlTd I A If 
The IJraiturvlilhi is the last paUmkal work In 
the field of Jilcaila philosophy, beioK a refotatioo of 
the Nya jamnla of Vyastirs)aswsmin of M^bra school 
The latter work trarersed the AJciila dialectic a* 
eapoued^ by the followers of bankars with sorb coo 
suramale skill and mastery that the piiwtigo of 
AdruUsm seemed to be smashed fur rrer Madhn 
Kudana camo to the rescue aod hr hi* ehulire mite* 
be sared Adrailism and proved the hollowness of (be 
charges, fha result has been that a scholar who 
aspires to be an expert in AJnula tihiloeopby must 
cuUiratc first-haud acnuuntance with the Adraila 
nJJhi But the task u an uphill one. The book » 
written in the dialectic of ^arj/anyaua aod the e^uu^ 
loent. It demands cettuircs years of hard labour Tbe 
coDsei{ucDC0 has be^ tbst the AdKitlartliJht has 
beMoie a aightmare for scholar* aod tbe despair 
oi even a>pinng stadcot*. But this tangle ha* been 
soirc-d by MohaiDabopadbjaya \ogcndriuiath faika- 
redantatirtha, who hot written an ongtnsl cominestaiy 
to hiuukiit and elaborate esposition In DtnfpJee 


Tbe rotntncnlary i* written in very *iroi 4 e fcanaknt 
Bful the (echuiewtic* bare been thoroughly csplaiocci 
tkehareco doubt tlul a Kholar with lolcniblo 
kDOwIedi;^ of ban>Vnt will understand the test. 
Tbe torned lotrodaction ot the editor. Pandit 
lUjcadMoalh Ghosh, has traced the course of 
(letclopment of the AJcoih school port i>osru with 
the nral school* of thought and has thoroughly 
expounded the ^yaya and l/iiniiui*ii tocbnicalitim 
and (iu* would Ik a fitting preparation for the 
undentanding of the ongiaal text. o hoM that 
scholar* iaU.n>tcd ID Jfriito philosophy will l>C;ma 
to study ihaAAratlandlJit as the qui-stion of UilGcully 
has b<^ Eolrod once for alL Tbo pnblic hare a 
doty HI this rcsjiixf Fba pabfication of thcMr 
closnical text* is not n luying business and unless it 
rvemres financial support such renturo will become a 
thing of the iJSsL Our (hanks are due to Balm 
Ksurapa] GhosQ the publisher of the book, for Ins 
hire of bid classic* and pbilosopbiral litcTAture. No 
other uuUuhcr would trnre undcitokin the icnture. 
a* su^ books can cater only for a limited rtrclc of 
rcodtfw. lie riyiiieid the uitor the piihlichcr and 
tbo Mahamahopouhyaya that they would not stop 
short With this instolmci t \\ » roiuet Professor 
Nogcnlranath u> Uni>h hi* commeoUry and when 
pobbshud It wo lid be a great achiercmcnl Madhu 
•udaaa wa* a Baiealco Cuxntiusiu and it U in tbe 
fitness of dungs ihst a Ilcngsloo Pandit ha* wnllcu 
an onpnsl commentary on it for the first tunc, >Ve 
wuh (>od*i<«d 10 the enterprise 

HiTKOBJ MiKuenjpj' 


IIWDWIVIKVOF S VBDHVJUW CrtUfdlg 
rdilrd tnlh an tnSruhirlion an! tndtx hy 
makofodh^jo Konialo AruA/ia hiiun/itirtAa llha/jioya, 
Ikngal f«<iU/co'r» Ormdal Vrie* No. I II f>(e<> 
Itupnt M-O 


Thu o a Dieost of Hindu luiw dealing with 
pQDuhincnts rompUed some time alioul the suiDcuth 
century by \ anlhnrniina of the court ot Jcinc 
fibairav* of Mithila. NVorks of this type are highly 
mlciTsliog Inasmuch u* they snpply — ' 

valoablc matcnals for the sta' " ' ' *' 
dcvWopiiicnt of social and c 

people Tbew unjortstiro from me standpoint ot the 
literary history of India i* also not ncgligillc. Not 
laficriucndy do they presetre fjuotaticns from texts 
wbwh arc rate or in some ease* inacccssiblo bo a good 
deal of care must needs bo taken lo editing t&se 
works. Vn attempt should bo made lo identify llio 
<|tutatioas— at least those that arc from work* already 
poblishcd It would also bo }.ood if in an appendix 
or IB llio foot-note* the special fiwturc* of the work 
under edition m comparison with thoso of other 
similar works aro indicaeod in bncF But it must bo 
oonfmsod that few work* ba\o followed thew ideal* 
And the present work only follow* the usual and 
(wutra traeJr We, however, cxfciidour hearty welcome 
to the edition as It bnngs to light a caluablo work 
that was Utllo known \n imjiortaut feature of the 
work u the Cngfuh Introduction m which the topic* 
of ihu work are suiumsnred in brief, but not in a 

r t« •ympathetiB manner The work, according to 
editor IS tnsed on pnmilirc ideas’ and llie 
eUssification of ofTonces In it is neither so exhau* 
tire nor so scientific os that m the Indian Pcjial 
tMC. Buch unsympathetic tone i*, howerer curiously 
absent from the Bansknt Introduction though it 
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bears bbe the English Introduction, the stgnalun of 
the editor. 

The teit is edited on the bofia of five tuaans- 
ciipts The confusion bclivccii e and as also the 
occasional non observance of some of the minute rules 
of txiMlIa arc defects that are noticed here and 
there, bevcral valuable appendices (ej, of the authors 
and works as also the first lines of the verses quoted) 
have been civcn at the end In these rn<«yayan>ynA 
(p 40 1 12) has inadvertently been left out 

CniNTAHAKVV C«AKRA\ARTY 


THE MAHABU VRATA AJipana», taseteiile 6 
FdUcil hy Dr, I'ts/inn A Siillhankar, P/i I) I^tUished 
hi/ Ihe Bhandaikar Oriental Jleseari/i JtuUlule, 
Foona (1032) 


With the publication of the sixth fascicule, the 
Bbandarkar Institute completes the Adipartati of 
the Mahabharata. The first fascicule was published 
in 1927 with a short Foreword from Dr SuLlhaukar, 
the learned editor, who drew our altciiUon for ihe 
first time to the epic character of the complications 
confrontiDi; any scholar or group of scholars who 
would attempt textual criticism. The manuscript 
materials ulilircd for this unique cdiuon are as 
lanegatcd as they aro judiciously chosen Of the 
Ycirt/ierii recensions The Kashniin itaithiU, Bcugali. 
Devauagan , and of the Sanlhern receusions, the 
Tvlugu, Giautha and hlalayaiam vetstous oi diverse 
dates and documentary eccentricities naturally 
presented to the editor problems of a bewiMenng 
character Ihero are ‘ lluctuaiions inhcrili^ from a 
jicriod of purely oral transiiiission,’ as w<4l as a 
vast number of ‘secondary lananta brought in 
through corruption and emendation dunni’ the 

i icriod of mainly writtcu transmission'' of the Fpic 
still. Ill spite of the resultant diHicuUica the editor 
has Bucccwcd in demonstrating (hat 'a considcrablo 
|)Ortion of the inherited text can be loconlestably 
proved to be authentic and unimpeachable For Ibis 
jwsititc atrirmation, nay this substantial discovery, 
wo are grateful to the learned editor aud bis 
colleagues, who worked ccasclcssl) for the last five 
years, as wchaie seeu, cxaniiiung a ventabie viaiulala 
of maiiuscripts, each ujmpciing with its rivals from 
the north and south or cast and west of ludia, 
for the final award of the hanipadaka CbaVravartin' 
as to (he I'rionty the autbcnticicy and pnstine 
punlj of form and routtcr, as preserved by (bc»o 
iiocuineula jealously nuatued Ihroueh centunes For 
the first time m the history of ^lahabbarata studies 
and jiossibly in that of textual criticism in India 
ticr\ (ulhyaya, »hka, nay cien fragments of a aloU 
of the \uljate or stieral vulgaies of the Emc base 
Uxn submiUcd to the closest scrutiny and obiectivc 
inlKinin A special tcehmcme, as wc see has bcCT 
evolved by the resourceful editor who shows 
reiuarkab e success m getting sound resuJu tbrouch 
a hipj.v Wending of the slatislical aud slratigrsphioal 
methods cadi controlling and complcroemiDK ibe 
other. QnanlitaUvc toinjiutatioa of iho ‘3.ata ivitaMrP’ 
Ukxk of lUXTO sloka.) Itself 1, a««h,„St. 
But to odd to the same the dements of quaJitotivo 
evolution of a mmJ as riM m western mrtbodt 
as It Is loyal to foulcrn idealism, means (bat the 
uiiipr Las given to overs of Indian fora aU {£; 
world over, an ^ilion of abiding worth for tears to 
come, broin the footnotes which form the bulk 
il fascicules, WQ feci thU 

Iho editor has spared no puns w lend to the 


text all the thoroughness of a tarioium cditiou and 
at the same time lias striven his level best to steer 
clear of all proriitciaf favountism with regard to 
particulAi versions or manuscniits and to give us a 
central leeoiuUtuUil text, so far as possible, of the 
ongtnal version of Vyasa 

But the antithesis of the central and the proptneial 
in llah^harata criticism scorns to be more real than 
academic For, just when the Bhandarkar Institute 
has completed the AJipartan, a special Southern 
recension of the epic bos begim to be published by 
V. Ramaswamy bastrulu of Madras critically edited 
by Dr P. P. S Bastri, n A. fhouours), a specialist in 
manuscript research m the archives of Southern 
India. Aa against Dr. Sukthankai a method of selcc- 
tive oruning so that wo may not miss the parent 
tree in the forest, Dr. feastri attempts to represent the 
scK'same troe in its organic (although bewildering) 
context of the forest. He has chosen "one thoroughly 
reliablo and represcntatire manuscript as the pnncipiu 
text” and added, by way of critical apparatus, the 
mote impottant variations ot teadini', at may be found 
in ‘four other difltrent JISS which arc also undis- 
puted reprcscutatives of the Southern recension’' Of 
the fivo AlSS. utilized by Dr Sastri the first three 
(Burnells Cat. Nos U&tAllS^S and 11831) correspond 
to OG G4 and Gb of the 3ISS. critically used by 
Dr SullbaokaT. But while the latter reaches the 
modest figure of 7984 slokas constituting the whole 
,AdaparraH, the vulgate gires 8334 and Ibe Kumbha- 
konam cdiliou is not satisfied with Ices than 106S9 
slokas The discrepancies in the number of slokas os 
well as lu the treatment of episodes, even m these 
published cntical editions of the North and the 
bouth would certainly provoke general interest And 
pending the publication oi the other parvans and 
of the critical notes of the two editors, we urge the 
iiubhc to come forward to help this noble work of 
Mahabharata pubbcalion, which will vindicate as 
much the cause of Indian scholarship as our claim to 
preserve our ancestral Jcgacies through all the trials 
of centuries. Without adequate financial support such 
a colossal work cuu never be accomplished and wc 
hope that the whole nation would respoud to the call 
IvAiioAS Nau 


OUJKATI 


&WA11AT NA OITO- Cumpiled hi/ S,/ Kalyanjt 
ikk(a ttuhluheil by Oiirjar Oianth liatnaiuala 
At 10 

This bwik of pstnolic songs is divided into T parts, 
such as. Frabhal I'heri feongs, bongs for meetings, 
processions, National Sougs, Rat and songs for 
* Vaoars." Poets Mrgbam Khabardar, bnehrashniL 
Jagmtram, Mrs. bhuluo. Dr Dcsai and others aio 
amongst those whoso songs bare liccn included lu Uio 
selection The book presenU at least one asjicct of 
the renaissance ibat wc are passing through and will 
be a good seller. 


AKH Vllti-I LUfcLO. P VRT I A II . Gurjir 
Orantk Ralna haryalayo, Ahineilahal, ^ 

AUian Pcusla Is a collection of Mahatmaii’s 
speeches delivered at dillircnt places in Gularat at 
which he and bis valiant band of nilgnms hall^ 
during his historic mar..h to Dandi and after till the 
tune of hia arrest The bwk talcs Us name from 
MserttoD M rejieatcdly made in course 
of those sjwxhcs that that was to ho thar hut fight. 
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Th* s^oai part lucIaJes all the 8[>»p^he» ani wncio^ 
sincJ hi» r i-na froai \efvaJi aaJ also Ih* ejcrw 
pill ae» rulitiu? to tha msTiarihle Gwdhiltwra 
I’ict. They mate a very valuable add tioa to the 
p3lit;cal literature of our time aaJ ought to find plan 
on the library shelf in every house. 

KUEDUTNOSlIIK,bRl PMuUn a- ndore. 
Pnee 3 

Tnia IS a little bra hurs contaminz tiro plays by 
Jagatraai Dave. The plays arc very well nnuen nnd 
are a typical production of the mnilecly pen of the 
playnghu They are bound to help the propaganda 
for prohibition in the village as the languuire u so 
simple. The first la it seems taLcn from Toluoys 
"First Duitiller’ auch brochure* mutt be printed in 
thouiauJs and broadcasted by Prohibition ciicietiea 
and Social Welfare itsOCLations 

BENG VL 1JEII\L Bd GopalJaa Pttel PiMi 
*her$ at ah' re Priee J^i C 


or living', or to put it more accurately, is a mass poet, 
rbe first editioQ ol (ho collected worlrs ol Ralupt, the 
popular nont-de-plume by which the poet was koown 
was published in 1!X)2 and it has since then run 
into six more editions The seventh edition is much 
enlarged and ivvisod Besides a long intr^uction 
and explanatory notes enhance the value of tb.. 
work. V good silcction of photographs are qisO 
inserted in this edition 

h.VL\PIM PVTB\ DHARV PMislei bj 
Jiieauli^ Amaru Prire lit J 

This IS a companion volume to Kalapt \o Kclarai) 
The poets epistles throirs flood cl h„ht oa ins hie 
and aupifiy a c'ue to a real undersuinding of his 
poetry and ethics. The publisher has tbcreioro done 
a great service by bringing nil theie letters together 
under one cover and placing them at the dispos^ 
of the public. 

K M 1C. 


This IS a namtioD of conditions in Kcogai under 
Clive and serves as a companion volume to an earlier 
pnhlicatiOB Battle ol Plossey It i* a harrowing tale 
of how tb' indigenoui laduttrLos were mined in 
Bca^ how arttsoas were crushal and Dcogal a 
tremendous wealth steaiUly drained away The author 
has niMe a very good attempt to do full jusuce to 
the Bubieet 


This delighlfnl collection of short stones if not 
»n exact ttan»Ulion of is a cred cable adaptai on of 
the stories of Snmatl hecca Devi the taiented Bengalee 
short story writer who has been very popular in 
Ouiirat It IS in her powerful portraiture and 
«banctet>drairing that ehe excels many a wnler of 
short'Storiee not only in Gniarati but also to other 
Indian laniwiages Her etones in Tin Mcdem Brrtcir 
are read with admiration by all who happen to get 
It The stones present'd m this beautifully got up 
volume are very delightful and do tnueb credit to 
the pen that has nnlten them 


915l« (Tilt CHILD) Bi Oe late Mr VO 
Jple /Vice lU one onlj This is the first publico 
(ion of Mr laode in the boyaji Sabilyo Hlala. 
hlajor poruoD of this is a translauoo of tbo Engl sh 
book T'he child b » nature and nurture which book 
IS one of (be series of Temple Cyclopaedic rnniers. 
Mr \pte has very ekilfully but hastily mtr^uced 
It in itaralhi Oriental customs have been incorpo- 
rated IQ this book instead of the western ones 


It would be very ben^cial to all the Indian parents 
' “•* bool wid bring their children up 


(I«di9H drill) bj Prof ilantkrao of 
Danxba Pulluhed hj J/r ^ahnbai of VoeiA. Price 
12 anna* 

Thie book is most useful and instructive to the 
young i^ple of India to whom the selSess and obi ging 


2iirania{ Amersi Vehta 


PubtifkfA bf 


Mr Deeai has secured a h yh place lu Oojirali 
literature as a writer of short stones which are all 
wnccen in a lucid s oiple strle and picturra of 
Gujarati life arc very vividly portrayed there q 


writer ou dedicated bis uhfic life by taking a v./n 
ol cdibacy in this life He has auihoriutively 

C roved in this book that the Indian exercises can 
s effectively practiced in a drill This is tbo result 
of our contact with the Viest Uong with other 
beneficial arts wo have p eked up from the West 
iMic education nationality monogamy etc The 
©I some of three was felt and severely criticized 
trly as in the ugbtrenih centuiy by the well known 


« 


d scovtxera immediatply The book und« review 
ooQtaina other useful items and pencil skclehes 
Everybody will bo gUd to know IhoL Manikrao s 
further views on this useful s ibject 

V B TVakisesr 
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“DaSASVAMFDUAA ADJiaiTlIA SNAS ISAM 
Biiara Si\ anam ’ 

Of tlie BnAliASIl’'AS who had performed Ten 
Asramedkas followed by baths of completion 

— Valakila Eoyal Copper piitte Deeds. 


Plriod regarded A8 dlank. 

D r Vincent ASaiith m the last edition (1024), 
aa well aa in the earlier editions, of his 
Earl j Htslorij of India declared 
A ‘ So inudi, however, la clear, that Vasudeva 
was the la^t Kusnaii king who oontinuod to hold 
ostensiTQ territonea m India After his death 
there is no uidication of the existence of 
a paramount power in Northern India" 
(paw 290) , 

B “Probably numerous Rajas asserted their 
mdependenco nod formed n number of short- 
lived states but historical materials for 

the thini century is so completely lacking that 
It IS imposeiblo to say what or how many those 
states wore" (page 200) 

0 The period betneen the extinction of the 
Kushan and Andhra dynasties about u i> 220 or 
230 and the rise of the inipcnal Gupta dynasty, 
ncarl> a century lat^r, is one of the darkest in 
the whole range of Indian luslori (page 293) 

Or m other words, tho period is a blank’ in 
tltc histor) of Indit ns he put it on page 291 
This hopelessness has been tacitly acquiesced in 
up to this tune. After working at the materials 
nvailnhle I fml that none of the three statements 
cited above can be accepted and need be repeated 
III future. The iiiateriais are copious as we shall 
?oo below and for two sections of tho penod 
Jirxsu.igc' 1 fur ua JJj.uJi? 


IIemv of Imubial Power 

2 The statement that there was no paramount 
power before the imperial Guptas is thoroughly 
mcorroct and cannot be maintained for n montent. 
The history of tho impend Hindu revwl is not 
to bo dated m llw fourth ccniury with Samudra 
GupUi, not even with the Vakatakas nearly a 
century earlier, but with the Bhora-Sivos bait n 
century c irlier stilL There is not n Luc about 
tho Vakauikns m the history of Ur Vincent A 
amilh, nor a lino about the Bhani-Sivas m any 
texUhook About tho latter I have not soon even 
a iwiKT written upon m any of tho hf^toncal or 
luxlui-ological journals although tho main history 
of both thcAO dynusUes u coiiliiiiicd lu welJ- 
HtlC'U«d documints on copper or stone, and as we 


aboil see, fully set out m the Puranas which is 
supported by coins The miss and neglect is due 
to tho fact that the editors of those records. 
Fleet and others did not i-ead tho facts contained 
m tho inscriptions though they real the ins- 
criptions And as Vincent A. Sniidi, wbosurpeyed 
tfie history of India, mi8-.ed the period, following 
the lead of Fleet and Keilhorn, the period was 
declared to be blank But as a matter of fact 
It 13 unusually full as compareil with many 
periods of Indian history Dr Fleet while 
translating the VaKataJ^ inscriptions even 
inuscd the prominent expression Sainrat, 
Emperor of all India tho title of 
Prai-arasem I who assumed it after performing 
os mauy as four sacndece of imperial sovereignty^ 
that 18 , four asvatnedhas , 

VakaTAKV EMTEROn AVD THE 

PRECEDING Power 

3 Tho Emperor Pravarasena I of the dynasty 
of the Vakatakas who flourished, as wo shall 
presently see, a generation before tho Emperor 
Samudra Gupta was the Emperor of Aryavarta 
and also a large portioa of the South if not of 
the whoto of the Soutli, immediately before 
Samudra Gupta. And it was the position of that 
Bralumn Emperor Pravarasena the Vakatika, 
which Samudra Gupta took over from las son 
Rudrasena I, described as Rudra Deva the 
loading sovereign o! Aryivarta m tho list i,i\en 
in tho political biography of Samudri Gupta 
publiahod on tho AUaiiabad pillar 

4 It was a continuation by Samudra Gupta 
of that imperial rule and Dorainount sovereignty 
which had been m the hands and tho keeping of 
tho yjokotokaii fru" sixty ^vears beforo Samudrt 
Gupti, 03 i« evident from the Vakataka 
inscriptions and tho Purniia« I siy advisedly 

in the bands and the keeping ’ of tho Vakatikas, 
for they liad inhenUKl that piramoiuitcy fiom ihe- 
Bhantoivas whoao dynaaty had performed no 
less than ten asiainalliaa on the Gaii^'Ca — a 
repeated a'-scrlion of llieir imjienal position in 
Aryavarta. It is nuullcss to stits that tho 
usi'amed tas were at the cost of the Kushaii empire 
That history wnttm m tho ortliodox Hindu 
fashion of iho'-o imperial functions sums up tho 
breaking up of tho Kushan empire and the 
driving of the Kushans further and further north 
west towards the confines of the Salt Ran^o. 

Tin IJiivRAstws 

The Einj oror Pravarasena got liis son 
GauUinipulri married to the dau„likr of the 
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Bliua-siva King ^fihiran BhavaXaga. Th« ereat 
lias so important m the liutorj o( tlio VakataLa 
ilvna^ty that it waa iscorpomtni in their 
hi«toiy and rep* tted in all the otBcial deeds of 
the Vakatakaa. There it u recorded that befoto 
this poLticftl mamage, the roioMmsa (dynasty! of 
the Bharasivas hail tHrformod Ten Horsosacnficea 
on the Ganges which they had ac»iuircd by ralour 
With the holy water of the Ginpia they were 
trownol kmg«. The Bhansivas adopted hino as 
iho presiding <lcity of their empire The sito of 
the disoivc neUia of tho Bharasit^ perfQrme<i on 
ilio bank of the GangcA seems to me to 
In) the sjrred sito come down to us os 
Dn-’nstamedha at Benares, tho earthly home of 
InDrd Sira, Tho BhaniMvas issuing from 
Baghilkhond must hato rcacheil the Ganges 
through what wo call noir tho kncicnt D>-ccao 
Koj 1 terminating in the town of the Goddess 
Vmlhjarasini The dutnet of Benares was at 
onecnlof tho Ku»han empire ft was far 
rtinoicil from its we-itcrn sc it. It a new Mwer 
anting from the \indhya hills was to resen tho 

[ ilains and if it went, not through BaghelkhanJ. 
>ut through any {art of B in lelkhand, it woull 
reach tho Jumna and not tho Gaagis. Tho eiio 
of tho home of the Valakak-as also gives an 
ludi&iti 11 — tho ancient town of Vagit (V’akaia) 
from which thoVakaUka (imdy derived its name 
1 biro di coTcreil in the norllum pm of tho 
Orchha ^tiito in Bun leikh iiid and (hi k'nlataEvs 
were ciiJintly tho neighbour* of the Bhirasivos 
TIktv lire other inlicaiion* which I *h.ill ditcu>s 
III their proper pllcis, m the sUapo of monumenU, 

E laconumei. an 1 com* which Gs U « seat of tlio 
hinitiri* UtHcen Kuutambi in( fkmur*. 

BEor*M>k» or TJii. Bn tiu«ir is 
(». To perform Uo itiviHfdluto bifore or «p 
to the tuna of l’ra> iras<ni I on I h)s attorn JAiis 
tho dynkti of (ha Blnni iiat mu t have bvtn in 
eti (eiire (or about U I ast a crnliirr To put it 
roughly here ihtir H '0 is to bo diliil about 
W> i t\ 

CovTiiinimoi or the BiUR.v«r\a-s 
7 Tho nal cunlnhiition of tho Bharisivis is 
tho t uaJiUon of a new in 1 Uon— or railier a 
tvvivil of an ill tf i liiioa— U ». Cralioa 

of !Iin lu freeJoui iia I «r«rei„atT TIw 

iiviional liwlxxk, the Vwin* Dlurtu 

iuf Isil duvn Cut Aryararcx 

wvs iho Go-lgivin Ian I cf ih«. Aryas and that 
tho MteeUlihas mu ( live bevoiil llist an I 
m t<> !< Tins na-t their pul b< il an 1 inkroiiiOnal 
birtlinght prowribevl by iht. sacml law of the 
Ion I It wa* 10 l>e vin Itcnled The tnd bon 
iiudatCHi bv the Bhira-uras wu kipt up hr tlw 
S akui ikos an L was lahtii over by ihe Guptas 
anl fully nuintun'kl bv tlieir iicce^ ive eoipihn 
from Ch in Ira Oui U \ ikrami 'iiya toBalihtv^ 
If there ho,! bawi no Lharisiras Oiero woul I net 


have MDia into exi tcace a Gupta cinpuo and 
the Gupta Vikramaditjas. 

MuiLtrLKTO BiLvu-isiv V Historv 

8. The bi»toiT of tho-u BJiarnsjias is 'Cl jn 
loptlary in the Vakitaka historiography Never 
EO shortly, yet so pregnantly was a hi tory in 
miniature set tn, os in these three lines of tho 
copper plate * 

aras<dih.Vn ssnniti-siU biva lulgiVfvahana bivn supa 
ntushfa somutpaJiU rajaiauisdnluiopordtram » -Idtu 
gatftUb ^{rathy^amsls jals iBilrddh ibhishikt mM 
sdst,aSrstat.«lb** ivahhiiiha soinaniui Hborvuv id2iu 
O f the (dyoasty oil IthArosiras whose royal Imo 
owed Its ongin (0 (he great satisfaction of Sira on 
account of their carrying the load of the symbol of 
bita on their ahouMcrs~tbe Bhamsiras who were 
anoioUal to sovereignty with the holy water of tho 
Ithaginuhi which hoi been obtained by their 
valour — ifao Bharasivas who perfonoial their sacred 
bath on the completion of their Ten Urauttdhaji 

Fvd or Ktsutv POWEE 

9 Tho lost Kusbau emperor wu Vnuleva 
who WHS ruling up to liio nor OS of the Kuihan 
ern as csidrat from a slatbum losaiptiont 
Lithcr IQ dll Ia)t years cf VosuJasa {e j7G>JS0 
A D) or on hi* diatli the nniwruil ruk of the 
Kukhons cam toon ml The end of tho 
Ku Kin rule svehionizcs with the ti u of tho 
Vsv1J^l^lhln niianitva.* When thiy rose the 
power they hai to fitco and brrak was tho 
luipenal Ku>Km 


The BiiiRi'iias and I*ir.iwic DirosiiU-s 


ftX Vflcr 11 century of Ku'han domination, a 
lliolu king in tho person of the BhonU'iia king 
was eonwicretoi to Hindu RoTcrcigntj with the 
holy waters of ihe Ganges The eignificince of 
this statement la that afkr an interregnum of 
hunlred years he bceumo the fr^t hgal king 
In this connection we may recall the I’uranic 
sUkincnt about Uie futeign kings m India in 
those days that they weto not con*«rateil kings 


Nat\A ^[tla>lUlUIl«lUkTvs te 


Now 1 * U pof^ible that the Ihiranas »dl foil 
to (veerd ihe^ Jfin AoMW iftj kings, ron-cctate>l 
to the throne with Ne-Jic briana an! VednT 
ntes, a line of lawful kings who ptrf riued not 
one or two but un atrainriihrut m tlesocreil 
las 1 of the kiyas— iia aehKTcmcnt which was 
not to die credit of any of the ancient ilyniuues 


oTu (K t 


2li. ZA. 
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of fho Kah Age who:n iho Puranna have 
described ? ihe bungas pcrforiiiwl two and the 
SuDgfis -ire 111 the Punimo li^'t of ]>mperors fho 
Sitaxfthanas performed two and tlio bata\al>ani3 
have been recorded iho Bhurasnoa who 
pcrforrac I ten, could not have been left out And 
lu fact, thej lxa\e not been left out 

Biuiusn \8 winr Naoah 

11 Wo ln\o in tho Vakataka in'icriptionB 
one of the Blinrasivas named and wo liavo »n 
that name that ho was a Naga king — “of die 
Bharasivas (i c , of lhcd>nasty of the Bhara®iv»s) — 
^labaraja bn Bliava Naga fho Puriuas 
describe after mentioning the fall of tho Andhrna 
and their contemporaries the Tukhara Murunda 
I dynasty, i«. tho dynasty wo now call tlio imperial 
Kushan, the rise of Vindhyasakti on tho Kilakila 
that is the VaUataka dj nasty m Buiidclkhand, 
‘Kdakila’ bomR a n\er near Panna.* The 
Puranas in explaining tho importanco of Uio rule 
of the son of \ in<lhyasaltti begin to describe the 
Nuca dynasty The Nag-i dynasty oioso at 
Vidisa, tho well known scat of viceroyalty of 
tho Sungas 

TiIE NaQAS of VudSA 

12 The Puranas dmdo the Noga dynasty 
of Vidisa into two parts 

thoso kioss who flourished hefure the end of 
ingas and 

(&) those kings who flourished after their cad 
Wo mu t recall hero the ilatsy a and Uio 
Bhagavata chronicle f 


in addition to their licing tho emperor* of 
DakBhinnpatliB, i about U me* 

13 riio kings before 31 n. c. in the >agii. 
dynasty according to lliu Puranic thronicW 
were 

(1) Will Ling of the Nagiis’ con tucror of 
hts enemy » capital t (burapura according to the 
Urabnuiidn) 

(2) Wiexjtrt, con of Ling Sesha. 

f3) ilnntaehanira ehandramsu} ns the sccoad. 
dcscndflnt, t e, a grandson of besha 
(I) Nakhavau (or ^akbnpana) t >*, ^{lhapaIla> 
It » Dolewoitby that the I i^irana oimt»^ 

ihta naroo from tho hat, evidently for the reason 
th^ It was not to be read ui tho line of the 
\agft8 

(5) lihana or Dharma I'arinan {Dharma, 
according to tlio Vishnu ) 

(ti) I’aMjard** Tho Vn\u aad llio llrahroanda 
without naming him colt him the fourth descen- 
dant It he wai tho fourth descendant from 
besha and consccucntl} Dharma would be the 
(liird descendant ot besha. 
riio Puranas nfCcr this make the dclinite 
division from the nest ttisg, tho Bhainata omitting 
tUo previous names ollogcLhcr and tlio Vayu an f 
the BrulimoJida ehiting Unit tho next Lingo 
Uounsbod ‘afur tho end of tho Songi dynasty ' 
that IS, after tho conquest by the bntnvnhanas of 
Nahapann, and their arrival m Centra! India and 
their conquest of tho Ivunvas and Sungas Ttic^a 
post-Sungaii ^Ilga8 wero 

(7) Jihiita ^a/^/l, or li/iuU \aNdt 

(3) £>mu \aiiJt 

(0) loi« \a»h (joungcr brother of Sisu Nandi) » 
other Lings left unnamed 

fiiL Vrisuv or Navdi Naqab 


Su^arnianaia prasnhya (or pragrhya) tain 
SuftRanam chawa yach chhesham Lsbaptva tu 
bslaiatada 

[The tndhra Ling] having taken Susarmon 
(tho Ivanva Ling) a prisoner and having destroyed 
whatever had been left of tho gunga power at 
that time 

This stitemcnt would refer to the Sunga 
power w/ifch fiad been ie/f m Vniisa, tfieir 
ancestrd home And ns the Puranas licte are 
dealing with the Vaidisa kings the stahment 
about the Yaidi“a Nagas coming into power 
before and after the Sungas must refer to the 
Andhra or Satavahana period when ihe 
Salavalianas became tlie emperors of Aiyavarta 


• To Kai Bahadur Hitalal I am indebted for Ihe 
information that tho Kilakila la a small nver near 
Panna. I have since ascertained tbroucli the kind 
ofTces of ilr Barada Prasad of giitna (Kewah) that 
the Kilakila flows thro igh Ajsigarh and Pantia and 
one crosses It on the road between butna to 1 anna 
about 4 m lea cast ot Parma the nver enters the 
town of Panna Evidently it makes a curve letneen 
the states of \jaigath and Panna. It stil] beats lU 
original name 

J Pargitcr Parana Text p 33 


IL Before proceeding further wo should 
uolico hero that tho Viiyu calls the'o Vnidisa 
Nngas ImAaft Situs bull, ? c, “Knndi with 
which tho names of the kings coming after iho 
close of the Sunga dynasty end It seems that 
tho utlo Bhnra«i>a winch was taken up later is 
connected coucepluolly with the Irtsha of the 
Vnyu and tho Nandi of tho names. 


• JJiORis I p 11b. Pushyamitra acc 183 B.C 
bungas 112 jears | 157 

Kaoias 45 } cars I 31 b C 


t Suraptra may be lidrapura now Itidor A/icra 
in Bulond shahr Uislnct where a. number of the 
so-cadied 'Mathura coins have been found Beo ASH 
XII p JO 

S I do not read Cbaiidramsu separately as tho 
Viskiu Itnaiiu docs not road it so 

•• This name as a name is traceablo m a village 
name Vangaro (near Nogaud) m the Khoh copper 
plate of Maharaja llastiu U / page ll>o 

(37 JW) MftctIRq fqqtMa 

vjfB [ ^fraariq M fdmfa 

— » [Pargitcr Pt p 49, ti 151 
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A ^v< 


L Lsciumos 


1 j fhcro c» n posiluc confirmalion of tho 
existence of tbeoo posl-Sungan IJagas in tfae 
hr t century t i> Vt Padimpawiya which is 
the «ito of I’admaTati, a statuo of Yaheh.\ 
Manibhailpi was ddlicated by some membera of 
the public m the fourth jcitr of the reign of 
“king, bvamin Siva Inmdu ■* The script of the 
inscription 13 earlier than that of the early 
Kushans. The i ' vowel marks do not curve 
and lire «(niielit, striph is not developed The 
st>le of the Yaksha image is al«o enrl> The 
script will place the record in llie fir-t century 
\ D Siva ^landiwoull be one of the unnamed 
kings coming after \asali Nandi As the Puranaa 
generally omit the names when a dynasty comes 
under an overlorJship, Siva Nandi was probably 
the king superseded hy kanishka. It is stated 
in the Purnnas that Padinavati pa;^^ under a 
ruler named Vinvaspham who is to be identified 
with the Viceroy of Kanuhka, Maliaksbatmpa 
Vanavpara. faiva Naali up to his fourth 

year was an independent king for the mscnplion 
IS ibted in his regnal ye.irs and not in the 
Kushan era. Under the Lusbans the dating 
was uniTcrvoUy lu their imperial era. The royal 
style nanti is exactly after the fashion of the 
earlier Satavahana^ It was a term denoting 
‘Sorcreigo which was bocrowed from Hindu 
politics and which was adopted by the early '^aka 
rulers of Mathura, for instance the Amohini 
m*cnnuons of ^amvat 42 of the reign of svamiT 
Muhakshatnipa Sodnsa— a style which went out of 
U'O at Mathura since the rule of KanisUka. 

Padmavati 

IG. It seems tliat from tlie tune of Bhula 
Nandi when tho d>iia»tj was ro.cslal)l hed as 
irealol b> Bhagavita they made Padmavuti their 
capital A famous Sivalingam callol Svarnabindu 
was p uiblished there, and ^ven ccntuncs later 
in the time of Bhaiabbuti it was popularly 
illcged (aUiya jatt) lint it had no human ong n 
The platform of the Svamabindii “•iva bis 
been di-covcred by Mr Ganle at Pavaji.| An 

• Ax i foli'jieil 'v rrfj 0 / India 1 ejart 191&-191G, 
n. lOo. pi LVl 

< /ni?rapAia In Ufa, II p 

I L / 191 >-1910, IK IlO ff On the desmplioo 
ot I’admatsti s(6 Kh.i}uraho iiiscnpuoo A. / I 

page 119 Ihe dcocnpUon (ItW-l A r>) is worth 
quolin„ It runs ‘^heie was Oil the suihwe Of the 
earth a ruatchlws (town) decorated with lolty palaces 
which 14 recorded to hare been founded here between 
the golden and sUrer a^cs by some rtihr of (he earth 
a lord of the people, who was of ihe Padma dynasty 
(s (Own which IS) read of in hi»(on«s (sad) eaUra 
1 sdniarali bv people rersed in the I’Uianas. 
This most excellent Itowo) nsrsol radmaTati 
bu It m an ni pecevdented manner, was ciDvdot with 
lofty rows of streets of palaces ui which uU horses 
were curvetung with Us shimiig white hi^ tt^iped 
walls which grued the clouds it irradiated the sky 


image of Nandi with human body and bulls 
held has also been found there, and al o a 
number of aculptuas in tho Gupta ®tyJe 

Naoa Coins 

17 Let us take a «eric3 of coins which in 
my opinion belongs to this earfy Nnga dynostj 
Some of tho coins are generally a signed to 
Matbiira. In the British Jluseuui theie ire coins 
of Seshadata, Ramadata* and Si u chin tradatiu 
The script of the Scshadata com i,> the oldest and 
belongs to the first century B. c. In the same 
senes there ore coins of llaniadato. Thc&e three 
kings, in my opinion, are identical witli Se°hx 
Nnga Raniachandra and Si u Vondi of thi^ 
dynasty Amongst themselves they are connected 
b> iheir coinage— a fact already rco'gimed •{■ I 
may point out an important symbol on the 
coins of besha, namely the sy mbol of wheel 
which recurs on the coins of the Later Nogas 
found at Palmavati, Jlarwor, Afathurn, 
Ahichhatm, etc ey of Deva Nagi, Vyaghra 
Naga nod Vchyuta (or AchyuU Nandi, us in 
the AUahabiJ inscription) iho roiue symbol 
IS found in Uic Vikataka mscnplions at Nachna 
on I on a “'■vahngam ot Jas^o | I sIuU «how 
liter that ilio \ aka okas inherited by marr age 
the (lommioni of the mam branch of the Sagas 
or Bbinuivns 10 J [>e Nagas cams under the 
\ akulakn suzerainty '* Tho coins of Schsa and 
Si'u ore immi ilely connected with tho»o of 
Airosena. i« nlrcidv pomteil out by Prof Iljpsoa 
{JllA'' lOuO pi» 11 j) Vini'enas com. 
reproduced by Pro? Rap»on has a •erpent 
n«ing over the throne on which i» seated a 
female figure holding a }ar in her uprai&eil right 
hank tito figure bving evidently that of Gangn. 
Another coin of \ iri^en i, reproduce I b> 
Gencril Cunningham his a tinyo «tuiiding 
by i male figure The Nagn figure there on t!ia 
analogy of the coins of Bhava Nagi (§ 0) 
coiniletes the name ns A irasena Nnga. The 
Vnlia or serpent and Irt/tuht ire 

prominent on the Ni{»a coin-*. 

13 _ "^e word hta in Sibu cham data+t 
■ not 


and Bedia data, Rama lata, etc. 
rone pon I to dotta ' as hitherto her 1 nut to 
«Arfr» or which is evifcnt m Si ucliandra 

data — meaning liberal, ‘sactificcr,’ protector, 
donor This 13 fuither cvilenl from the legend 
“lUroa a” — without “data —on some corns of the 
sene'e*! 

19 There are ol 0 corns of Lttima data and 

(ami) rt was full of bnght palatial dwelhogs that 
lesembiwl the peaks of the buowy mountain 

• Sir Carl’cyie found at Indor Khcra a com of 
Kaiin'*{Caatasa; without addition of “daUu” J & ff 

T«g TU p. 43 

t Kapaon J R. A I 3 . IJai p. 109 
S Cunningham A \\l p. 99, j 1 27 
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Puru^ha ditV Kimn data and Siva data ^ly Nngaa 

(menUoncdby Pro! Rapson aa Kamftdxtta and Nandts ruin extendmg up to Padma\ati 
Siva (latUiI,J7? 1 5, 1900, p 111) and al.o the political connection of Mathura j. 

of Blnvn data (illustrated in / J? I 5 1900, Vidp had been rtry old, and i was agmn 
p97.pl fig No 13) which was read with firmly estahli«he,l m the later Naga hi»toij ^ 
doubt \3 of Bhuua data but ^^hlch really rends piesumpUon that the earlier Nagas 
-13 Bh'wa dat. 1 . Against the»e there aro unnamed ousting the Jfatliura satraps is not o 
hinga of the line m the Puranas amongst whom hy fact that wo Ime a lino of ^ , 

hgurcs 5ii« Aaiu/t of the Pavaj a in'^nplion who ’ Mitra —ending ^rtinns 


can now be easily identified with Sua tlala of founJ there m the penod succeeding the satraps 

as these coins seem to bo later* 


the coins 

20 We have a com of the Kau«omhi mint 
which la reproluced by Vincent A Smith in iho 
Cafitoowe of riidian liiiscuni, page 206 plates 
XXIli, la and 16 With this com there begins 
a new ecne« winch, as «e shall see later, 
belonged to the ‘Nava Nagas’ The hr«t letter 
has not been read with confidence up tiU now 
1 ha\e comparel this letter with tJio letters 
occurring m the scripts of the thml century 
\ V and I rend it as Nn. ’ Tlie com legend 


THE SENIOR NAGA DYNASTY 
AND THE VAKATAICAS 


M\ni ViDisA Naga Line Merged ivto a 
D tUGIlTER’s Sov 


23 Tlio Senior Naga dynasty merges into 


Mnoaa (‘of Na\a’) and above Na\a8a there the Vahat^as by a mamngo, according to the 
IS a figure of a j)opa («erpcnl) with raised hood Puranas winch is confirmed as wc ^shaB wa 


It “lands for tlio (hinstic name — ‘Naga’ which Uie Vnkataka inscriptions After Yasah Nandi, 
la cvprcs«ly given on other coins of the dyna«lic ^y the Purnna®, there will be kings there * ' 


‘>eTie« I read it as the com of Nava Naga. in tho line of Ya*ali Nandi or 
The palm tree occurring hero and on tho line 

palm leaf capital found at Padain Pavajaf are 
symhols of tho Naga Aninta.S 

21 Thus we have tho following names of 
tho dynasty again«t which we have coins of this 
connected “enca 


the Vidisn 


tasjlnvfi}*. bhavisyanti rajmas tatrajas tu vat 
dnubitrah bisu^o nama PiuAayaiu pnpo bbavatl 
‘‘In hts hue t((cre Mali be Jinga ilme and a 
daughUr^s «ow popularli/ called the Infant, bfcawi# 
Aim^ at Purila § In ^nco of rajanas (alia gas iu 
(dan full ah) some inanu«eript3 read rajaiias lain 
(or te) liagas lu int which is a clear misreading, 
because the aitvclo to’ befoto ‘tra>tdi’ Viould not 
bo noodei!, and (a»i would give no meaning If 
the reading ‘trayali” (throe) bo there, it "ill 
have to bo interpreted iia threo linos of kings 
nnaing from Ya«ah Nandi and not threo km^, 
m view of wliat Vishnu “lys Inter, that the 
V«m ^agas,*"* t p, ilio Later Nagas beginning 
oj wi.oiiin. ti . I V f with Nava Naga ruled from tlireo capitals, 

No"a«i,a' clhCT. ™ld I’a'Imavau MiUhuti mul Kontipuni The Jjno^ly 

v!” ( A"l\chfe fata”" Tho N.gn. 

Iho Pirmio .hiUim ihn Ihoy raled at ViJ,4"S , 1 I’"';"™ 

that Iho t„.l hiagboha ioi tho oonoocTO ot Wo hayo tho dtfi.uto stuMncat 

.cat., > ttott 0, th. 


(1) Sesa Nflgaraia— (coins) Schsa data 

(2) Jkama ehandra— Rama data 

(3) ®i3u Xandi-- Sisu ehandra drta 

(i) feitft Nandi (from 

inscnpUoD ns one of 

(be unnamed kings of 

the Puranas) Siva data • 

(5) Rhava (Nandi’) Rhava data. 


NmUPlRA VMI MVTIILRI 


iho Bnhmmda gives Surapura as the dccriploi v . ca ,iva 

olthi 100,1 oonquerol tro ttoaU Im ynZnml S^... *” may 1«U .t tUt about bO 100 t i) 
that ho tool. IiiJripatn, non m to ‘I” .lyoa^ly lakoo ol.ollor, ana, from the 


ItulnaUJn^ ihsUitt a very laiiKhttint town 
tho 0 1 lysTT where a number of corns of 


V V f-miih— G / U ip. 1(10.102 
* ^ I'acc fJ*! I'latc lAU n 


\iuecnt V bmilh G / V p 100. 
t P J p JO n 23 
— 9 On PiinLa, BOO Parpttr Ancicnl In lian 

Jhilorictil TmdiUon p 202,./ 11 .1 A 1910 4 Jo 


//•ttoncai /rnuinon p 202, J 11 

, ,, , • ; I— w Tlio localion answets llosbanpabad 

un.UrA U?*l„i/,''^ In. A tAreua •• “I^ara Saja ladmavatyaia Kaiitipurjani 

Lt i.,.? t ‘Vhvwitt Kumar Mitra Alatburayam Vnu (..anpa Prajagam magadba 6ui tns 

tie Virtun^ Var May June 1 J,J pacO 131 eba bhokihvanli as ibo <iu]ta» arc oualifir I Vilh 



RE-FOUNDERS OF IHE IMPERIAL HINDU THRONE o51 


trunV roal betWi-A.n Mithura ntiJ ViJu-a lato the 
jQ-vccesjiblo jungle* of I'lo C ntrul PiOTtnces. 
NvOiDvtUlTRi AND pBAVmA PR.A\ARASENA 
AT PCIIKA A^D CUVNVKV 
2i Tne Puranas, when they roach the Infant 
m the Naga line, again takn up the lino of 
VmJhja akti m the person of Viadhyujaktis son, 
nhaut whom they say that ha was popularly 
known* *ii Pravira, ih® Uri-it Hero ’ The Viahnu 
expr -klj *tUe^ that the tiro, t the Infant and 
the Grvat Hero rule! togahLr Si uLuPraairui, 
iho Va>u applies to thom a plural rerb 
iiho^shji Prakntisiu for the duiLy fh® 

Buyjijfi o-nits the Inhut altog iher arul only 
givi-s Prarira. It is thus evilent that the Paranu 
historians are siguifjing hero that the Infant 
succeeJe-l to the territories of the Nagi king bis 
rait"rn’al gran Ifalher und that m the nama of 
his granlson, the Infinl, Ptaiira, «oii of VinJhya 
b.\kti ruled. The joint rule it emphasaed by the 
worvl eJi-cpx ''ViHlUjatoUx-sntuschsp^ of the Vnyu 
and Brahmanda. The Vi hnu places the Infant fir t 
while the Yaauanl the Bnhmtitda imply it 
The Vayu and the Bnhmanda give a rule ot GO 
Tears to Pravira, at Purikan caaQika(o) or at 
Punka oni chaaaka’ the latter rvidiog b’lng 
more likely carroct owing » the presence of 
‘uni fcfii/i AU this IS fully oonfirmeil by 
an I lully tallies with, tho known <l<.tuls of 
iho BbarasiTU anl \akuuka hi tory conumol 
in luscriptiona 

PtRANAe CiaiUtOBOBATSO Bt l'{S‘'R(rTtON3 

’j. kccording to iheVikatika iQ5i.tipbons** 
GautJoiiputrjL, sonof L-uperor Priaur ®aaanJfathor 


1 1 srjnur, P r, a jO n Jt 

“bkoLsbyuiti caa sama sbishtioi panm kan 
chanttsacha vat wh“rv. il is possibly to rc»J 
(nlloring tbalraknc foraiiPiola ait CSohUn of 
tba < \aya, I'ankain chana ksneba rau Was Ctanata 
Che saois as Smhaa * '•acit irsnsposiiioa ol aylUMcs siv 
c03i3ioa phauctic phcnooiuioa Nacbna is aa ancient 
capiul in the \j i „arh '•ute where N akataka lo-cnp- 
tinis and in3iuai''at8 bare beui CoanJ — JX S if. 
Wt p. Tb- usin* Caanakspura is known to 
thejiiia literature as the older name of Bsjtsnba 
[iWi.iki'ta htjeiilra] CsiaiXa wJl D1.A3 ciJebraleX 

•• Fife.t G ipp."’!* -ij “wrtfintitm nnna 


of Radrftseni I did not suc^-eed, but ItuJn^en i I 
t'UCceuloi both ns tho grunUon of tho Emperor 
Prat If t*en t and as tho grandson of the Bliara iva 
Alsharaji Bhara Nagt, ind with this marked 
disUnctioii thit he eom®s in as the niiteruol 
grindaoii of the Bharisim first and Uilii ns a 
Vdkatika— quite unlike feauiu Ira GupLi — who 

coaios in tlio inscnptions as a Gupti king tir*t 
and AS a Lichchavi grand-on next. In one of the 
Vakauka copp'r plates (Bolaghit, 1? 7 IX -O’) 
Rudrasena I is expressly described as a Blnrosiva 
Mahtrija IBharasivauam Slaluraja bn Rudro- 
senosya.! Ihe I tshnu Purain is here thus fully 
supported bv the VakaUka dyna tic m mptions. 
Then, (lie Vakntaka inscription- mark oil tiie 
period at the death of Rn [ra*eua I and w.pirate 
It from the next VnLataku period commencing 
with PnihiTishena 1 his sou and successor This 
IS, as we shall sec later because of the extinction 
of the imperial po-ition of tho VakaLokas ivifh 
the d feat and death of Rmlnisena at tbo hands 
of SoiDulra Gupta, who calls him EiilradcTa, juat 
as lo the Ne^ inacriphons. Vas-mtii»e/ia w 
VaviQtadeax* At the accession of PritbiTishenn 
the dynasty had completed 100 years with which 
the msenpboDs mark off tho prerious pen^ 
which IS the period of milepcndcnce ‘*Iars/<os<iia»i 
a6A(rW/(i ni 1 1 iosi-dindo Mlliriiia j There is 
9b rear „ire« ti> tboJynastj of \ intUiyasakii is 
Uw \a>u Hill the Brahm inilo.^ The 100 l cars 
of the inscription tin Is (or what we will say 
to.<Jjy ueli nigh ai'sstuiy The result is tint tho 
lienlilv of the Bharuitas with the family of 
BbutJi Nan li Naga i- cstabh bed •• 


JTF? 5T»t<PBlsnJl 

siftfra ’ 

* licet G 1 lUroiuetivn pages 18G to 191 

• |who bcloagul to an uomterrupted aucccssioa of 
sons aud eons soni I who'e ttiasuro and racana of 
goreromeat bad been accumulating for a bandied 
>eats Ibltt-t] 

§ «qt "stfa anfiraift i 

p r p 4S « So, ss. 

*Oj comp' Uoa of 96 y<.AM, the Lnipire (lart Hi 
below) will pats away 

•* nu* IS the lotrodnctory Chapter of ilr Jaya 
««ala ifiitorj of Mia front iotf J. D lo 350 A. D 
(us the press). 



THE INDO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT 

Pjjof JCRJSHNA KUMAR SHARMA, jf a , u com 


T lin agrceaicnt concluded it Ottwi 
between GrentBrtain and India will, if 
cndoracdby India’s so called Puhament, 
■enable Lngland to reco\cr her lost ground 
in tlio Indian market Mr Baldwin’s 
strongest irgument for protecUonism in 
England bas all along been that protective 
tarilfs could be clfectivc'j used for purposes 
of bargaining with otlier countries That he 
Tvaa able to utilize them to achieve Uiu object 
will become clear to any one who scrutinizes 
carefullj the long list of British goods which 
"rt ill rccciAO preference in tho Indian market 
under the agreement ilio Indo Bnlisli 
iigrccmcnt IS a one Elded alfiir and the fact 
that it lajs down the principle of reciprocity 
and also concedes the right to India of 
denouncing it in ense it works injuriously 
to her intcrcstB, docs not at all prove ite 
utility to India. It is just posaible that 
the result would have been less disappointing 
than now if the Indian delegation had earned 
With them the ncccsskty capcit nssisUancc 
at d had been fully equipped with facts flic 
ugrccincut was a loregone conclusion and 
the waj 10 which the Indian delegation had 
been appointed b) the Go\eriiincnt Ind Jed 
Indians to bclieac tint the ngroenient would 
be concluded at Ottawa on bolialf of India 
riie Indian ddcgatis were apparently so 
frightened bj the possibilitj of Gnat Britain 
subjecting Indian goods to its general tariff of 
ten per cent tint thej ncre onU too willing 
to grant biibst lutnl preferences on almost all 
articles of Britidi imports avithout innch 
deliberation o\ir the consequences This 
la abundwtU clear from the atalcinent of Mr 
ChctljjOiie of tlio Indian delegates to the 
conference, which ho roccntlj made to the 
representative of the \feBOcntial Presa He 
•said 


I may, hoacicr My ihat oi e aspect of the 
imluiu i»Ki.a lw» U-ei omlonkni ui every 
cr 110*01 III iu» i nilcr the Imjion Dutuw 
tet nb ell i» ' ow ifi mxTaUon altnost sU 
imporiol JnlO tlie I mini Jsinjiilon «iib the 


exception of a fen raw luatenats and articles of 
food are subject to duties raryin,, from lO to 
tQ p c til the goods cotaiog from the Lmpiro 
countries hoierer will bo exempt from this duty 
until Norember 15 Tho attitude of tho British 
Government is that if any of the British Lnpire 
countries do not corns to a satisfactory tariif 
arranj,emcat with them they will after November 
1 j extend the operation of these duties to such 
Empire eouQtncs also Suppose i\e had fa led 
to come to an ngrocment with tho Bntish Gorem 
ment at Ottana with the consequent result that 
all these duties were mado to operate against us 
ho r roach India would stand to lose by such 
a step which tho Bntish Governroeat were bound 
to take and against winch vre have no reason 
<0 complain 

This betrays the ncivou8Jic«s of the Indiau 
delegation For a large number of commodi 
tics which India supplies to Great Bntaui, 
W6 practically hold the moDopolj of the 
Bntish market and Britain could not have 
taken up this step without serious injury to 
her own industries also Supposing sho did 
so, jt was also open to India to act lu 
economic self defence But granted that 
Britain took such a step against India and 
Indian exports to her would have been 
curtailed considerably, then it was also likely 
that British imports would have fallen to 
the same extent foi she would Iiavo received 
no preference on them Probably they would 
have fallen to a greater extent because demand 
for manufactured gooils is vciy elastic as 
compared with tho demand for raw matcinls 
But what will happen now * Non-Empiro 
countries may retaliate and sixty jicr cent 
of our foreign trade is with non Empire 
couiitncs riierc is, therefore, the prospect 
of a 1 itgcr loss to India m case these other 
countries rolahnto a^^aiDst us On tins very 
ground Mr Chetty had protested verj 
vehomcntly in Uio Asscmbl) in September 
1931 ngQinst tho action of tho Secretary of 
Slate ill linking Uic rupee to Uic sterling and 
he hid regarded tins acUon as against the 
larg».r interests of India It is dillicult to 

SCO Uio changed circumstances which induced 
Chettv himself at Ottawa to endorse the 
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Impcml I'rcfcrence Policj on behalf of 
India. 

There IS inconsistency in the «taten»ent of 
Mr Chelty when he says that foreigners arc 
not likely to retaliate Mhat is there to 
prevent them from retaliatory nctiOQ if 
England could take similar action against 
India in case oiir delegates had not endorsed 
tho agreement ■* If Bntaui could do so 
with some injury to Iiidna, uou Empire 
countries can do it with greater injury to onr 
foreign trade 

I rom the point of view of Great Bnlain 
there IS no doubt that the agreement will be 
of immense advantage to her Her %hare of 
tho Indian import trade which was about 
sixlj-thrco per cent before the War has 
now gone down to about thirty seven 
per cent and her position would bo much 
better if she could recover a large part 
of this lost ground From the point of 
\aew of Indua there is little reason to hope 
for nnv considerable increase in licr export 
trade vvath Great Britain Tho English and 
tho Empire markets hav e been purchasing 
India's exports practically at a uniformly 
constant or even a diminishing rate for years 
post and the total value of our f ircigu trade 
with tlicm has actuallv gone down India 
cannot havi. an expanding market in Great 
Britain even if tho demand of tho latter 
should increase because the advantage which 
tho scheme extends to India will also go to 
tho Dojnuiions who»o exports will compete 
with Indian cxjiorts m the Bntt>b markcL 
India a export trade is widcU distributed 
and in view of the fact tluit Great Bntam is 
not an cxpuidiug market, the utililv of the 
Indo l>nU«h agreement is at best doubtful 
fro a India 9 point of view, specially when 
three i» the pis-'ibility of retaliation on the 
jiart of our non Liupirc customer* The 
XarJ Jbat ilvt-v!' miintr-vis -ui^Id arJUbatp .xs 
juitc possible bt.c.i«se ixcept in cv e of 
coaimoditics like jute, India docs do linger 
hold the nionopoU of tho foreign market* 
Vgriculturd unprove ueats have nude it 
jwssibk for Other co latras to produce raw 
inatinnls as cllcc'ivrlv as India I'ors aid 
tlicv al o st. nd m nerd of markrt Markets 
arc not expanding la projw rtioa to the 
inrm id production of raw inateculs and 


consequently Indian goods have to meet with 
increased competition in foreign markets 
In hia statement to the Associated Tress, 
Mr Chetty evaded tho question of retaliation 
on the part of non Empire countries. He 
said that that aspect of the Ottawa 
agrccineat applied not only to India, 
but to Britain and other Empire countries 
for the vnlumc of export trade of Britain 
with tho foreign countries was much greater 
than her trade with the Empire countries 
and that if foreign countries retaliated 
against all parties to the Ottawa 

Vgreement, England, probablv, would bo the 
one countiy that would sulTer mo*t by such 
a step This comparison between India and 
England is irrelevant and England can 
easily do in her own econonaio interests 
wliat India cannot do The nature of 
the two countries is diflercnt and England 
can laid an expanding market in Indin for 
her goods, but the share of India's export 
trade which PnglaDiI can purchaso is not 
likely to increase Unless tlicre was a 
dcci ive advantage m India’s favour, this 
serious step should not have been taken by 
tho IiuUan delegation V careful cxammatioa 
wdl show that the gain of Great Bntun is 
verv considerable, but that of India is 
Jo»igMihc.ant 

hirst, let us examine what India has to 
gam by the preference’* Tho commodities 
on which we get preference are tea, manu 
factured juto, tanned hides and skins, ground- 
nuts, linseeds and other «ccd«, nee and 
othir food grains, nianurc«, cotlce, tobacco, 
spices shell ic, linseed oil, vegetable oiI», 
sandal oil, oil cakes, cotton manufacture*, 
coir manufactures, carpets, ^Qd rugs, pig 
lead and pig iron, etc. Theve commodities 
roughly amount to forty crorcs of rupees and 
we thus get preference on our exports to 
iKr suAfinr jvf jvhfuv* iV* i^nVf'cnjruv; Aeariv 
tne same amount is rwpiesenUd oa Uic 
imports side on which we allow preftrtnee 
t-« Great Britain Vppurcutiv, therefore, 
the transact ca ecema to be fair and eqiutibl/ 
But a careful scrutinv will ‘ ow thvt 
concisions to India are illu on, but thoac 
alloivcd by India to Great iinUin are 
sub tanti..] 

The largest item on wnich we gel pnj- 
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fcrencc is tci ^vluch represents about tutntj 
crorcs The % aluc of the preference is 
discounted b) the fact that Cejlou, our 
competitor, enjoys lu equal preference 
India ind Ceylon put together supply 
about t ighl\ -five per cent of the tea 
imports into Fuglaud lu the Mords of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, when such a lai^ 
percentage of the total suppU is entitled to 
the preferential rate, it m iv bo issuincd in 
accordance with the general economic pnu 
ciples that the price to the British 
consumer \m 11 be regulated by the prefcicntial 
and not by the general rate of dut\, no direct 
adv Ullage will, Uicrcfore tlow to India by 
preference on tea rurthor Ia\a and other 
foreign tea dri\ cu out of the British marKet 
aMll bcnously compete with Indian Ua ui 
Vmorican and other foreign inarkcU There 
Is also the other side to the question and it is 
this tint more than mnci\ per -cent of the tea 
industry m India is controlled fmanced and 
iinuagcd by non ludians ind preference on 
tea will benefit the Europeans and can hardly 
bo called a compcnsatiou for the preferences 
which shall ho compelled to allow on Bntuli 
manufactured goods 

Hides and skins md jutc ire the other 
two important Items on which we get prefe 
rciicc Put together, tliisc two commodities 
represent about cloaen crorcs In PHO 'll out 
of about stvcii crores worth of hides exports, 
WL sent ibout six crorcs to h nglaiid and wc 
iro thus haaing the monopoU of the Bnti«h 
market lxcii without preference in this 
coimuodily uni prefciciuo is not likely to gi\c 
us any more adsantngo India is i big exporter 
of hdi-> uid skins and wc lew a dutv of 
fi\o per cent on the export of raw hides and 
i-kuis without iiijuruig the export trade 
>0 other country would bo prepared to levs 
duties on her exports unlc-s eho is sure of 
her monopoly of the foreign inarkcb< E>cn 
m tanned hides uid skins wc enjoy apmi- 
l<a1j,cd po-iUoii WiUi regard to jule, wo do 
not bUitid m need of preference ns wo cniov 
the inonojxiU of julc supply and llnlain 
absorbs only i sinall portion of our jiito goodis 
our uhuf markcU being, H A,Ar'cntiiic 
and Canada. Shillac stands on more or 
Its* the same footing In case of items !iLo 
eaj|HUand rugs, >pucs, goatskm aiidmua. 


pieferencc will uot gtxo us auy benefit 
because wc lia\o no serious competitor 
m these commodities in the British 
market With regard to cottou maaiiEicturc^, 
it IS a commonplace fact that Britain 
purchases only a xcry iiisiguihcaut portion 
of our cotton goods and this is but natural 
and cannot bo otherwise No amount of 
preference xvJl lucrcisc our exports of cotton 
goods to England Our chief markets for 
cotton manufactures arc Ce> Ion, Persia and 
Afnc i, etc 

Wc get preference on linseed and ground- 
nut and the prcferc icc on the former 
commodity will, uo doubt, be of advantage to 
us But the Seed Traders’ Association of 
Bomb ly pointed out that Imsccd is a ven 
insignificant item in our seed exports, the 
mam item bemg groundnuts which aio 
exported to the continental countries uid they 
form about three-fourths of the total exports oi 
sccd« Great Britain can never bcootno an 
expanding market for groundnuts itid cannot 
replace these foreign countries 

If thus wc chminato from oui list 
commodities so far considered—- they amount to 
iboiit thirty -tlircc crorcs — wc uo loft with a 
balance of about seven crorcs ou which alauo 
wcgit preference and against this wo allow 
preference to England on her exports to u-i 
to the extent of forty crorcs A\o could get 
real benefit by preference on raw cotton as 
wc » \j>ork I largo cju luUty of it to foreign 
countries and I iiglaud mainly gets her 
supplies of raw cotton from America lud 
Lgypt But England has only expressed 
pious hopes and good wishes alone and raw 
cfUou has not been put on the ‘prcforciico 
list.' 

Lo coniQ to the other side and to coiisnlir 
Untain’a gam, ono will be struck b\ the wide 
range of commodities on which wo gixc 
preference and the extent of the bcncllt going 
to England. Wc get prxfcrcnco on goods 
which do not coiapcto with British goods, but 
the articles on which wo gixc prafcrcnco will 
causa o durct competition witli our own 
indigenous products. Wo grant preference on 
cotton piece-goods which aloiio lonstituto 
about sixteen crorcs Iron and steel an' 
already on tho preforonu lut and 
hardware and building nntenals will a!-o 
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p lopc'p with indigtiioii-' product^ C-hcmicaU 
in] iKiga and piper iiid sLitioncrv come 
la direct compctitmi with our liomc>niadc 
gofds and prcfircnco lu aoap and 
toiiet iuma£acturc4 will hit our cottage 
industT) Noryhanl Tlicae commodities amount 
to about twentj-seven crorca nnd m them we 
ahnll feel direct compctitioii Thus preference 
seems to have been granted iudiscriininatel> 
without kccpiog in view the fact that it 
<>hould hive been hunted to those commodities 
done which cannot be ca'ih and profitably 
produced in India and on which preference 
would not iinpo«c too great a burden on the 
cons imer 


ProrrenoN lin au ed 
It IS not ]ust and wiec to select com 
modules for preference which are protected 
in India, whatever maybe the eve taken to 
SCO that protection is not unpaired The 
consumer will bear the burden of preference 
and protection both without any ultimate 
advantage to his future interests Prefereneo 
on iron and steel goods, cotton goods, bUk 
and artificial silk goods cannot be justified 
for this reason The Oovemraent eowwuHi. 

down that prcicreuco is subject to 
the general observation that it does not 
extend to commoditica to which protection is 
applicable If this principle were folloircd 
the items mentioned abov c should never have 
been put on the ‘preference list.' Thus 
preference will make protection inadequate, 
but the consumer will have to bear the full 
burden of protection without any hope of 
ultimate advantage which would oUicrmsc 
tlow from the development of home mdustnes 
\gnia, preference should have been 
limited to a small number of articles phe 
Futal Commission nghtij remarked 

The cominixl tics sdccteil mutC te ss tar as 
|iiMi-ible those 1 1 wb rh ISnlisb msauiaetairrs 
streailr boIJ an imiiorlant ot the msTket sixl 

II wbcb tbe fiiaiit of (tticrcnce ■* bL«ly lo 
UcTclop rapiitlj ibo portioa of the market that 
they viU command so that the burden on the 
cti sumet wiU bo removed at aa carl; dale. 

The agreement docs not 'utisfy this test 
al o so wisci) laid down bj the lineal Comuus- 

To <um up then, Entisli market for Indian 


goods OH wluch preference is allowed u limited 
and caauot e.TpindapprcnabJv, our exports put 
on the ‘prcfcrtncQ list’ will not compete with 
Ontisii goods, whereas preference on British 
goods will directly intcrcferc with our 

E rotcctiouist policj, will iiivohe a permanent 
urdcQ on Indian consumers without any 
hope of ultimate relief and this preference 
ta granted inJiscntninatcU on a very wide 
range of commodities The agrccmcot is 
thus one-sided and unjust. The least tliat 
should be done is to refer the ease to public 
opuiiOQ or to an impartial examination by the 
lantt Board 


Ui 11 SIN IS Di>inMO\a 


Bnlain has not got the same terms from 
the Dominions which she has got from 
India. The resignations of the Bntish 
Ministers and the views of important ticrsoos 
like Mr Lloyd George and ^fr Ihuosa} 
Muir theChiirman of the N’ltional Liberal 
Pederatiou ui rnglcnd, and of traders there, 
bear out this contention Mr llarnsny Muir 
in a statement to the pro s said 

I ioalU ib« Liomioiens ore oJI to k scrurod a 
free Dorket m sll riremntunccs for nrtually the 
nbole of tbcir UToJucis but tbae u no suegestion 
(bst a iice niatket to <« gnoted in t<(um for 
Uniisb products There are ouly raguo stauriinccs 
of ibe nosi ladeiwiio kind «h)cb cannot bare 
I loduic (oiti. that ibe Don inions will reduce 
vanoua duties. It is fjiule clear that xsasy cf o ir 
pruicipal maoufactarcs Milt sLitl be cilLCiiTcly 
dtbamd from the Uomioioii nistkt.u>. ts a ] icce 
of barcainii g this arran),L[iieut seems lo be 
txlrraieo' loctScienr bui it m ^»}fO a proof 
that bar.;aiiunf; of this sort la on extraordinarily 
bad wa} of o-mciitiai; tbe Liapire aa it mu^t 
loevitably Imd to all Eorta of friction and rccnnii 


The Vauchesiir Onaidian published the 
views of ouc of tho traders interested iii 
iho Lancashire industry as below 

“We who hare bad much to do with Canada are 
not eiiicclujg anj thing at idl that will bo of any use 
to Oa Tbe Canadian D anufaclurcra hare ultoidy 
ahoan in their diecussions wilb tbe Bnliaa 
Cottuo Delegation that what they bare they intend 
to hold, ajid It IS pretty certain that the Caiiadian 
C oven ment vtiU giro iioLbuig avraj 
fbo paper referred to above wrote 


Tb« Ullawa Igrccmenta vtill be looked lark 
upon as one of the most diiastroua cpieodoj in 
Ibtltsb economic pol cy disaotrous i ol mcnly 
iKtauso of ibc r one-aidnii css but, mainly larha] s 
Ijcausc of Ibeir preTcnling a genend reduction 
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Lord Arnold said 
The Ottawa Conference marked the 
of the end of the British Emi ire 
Mr Lloyd George in an article contributed 
by him to The Manchesta Ouaidian summed 
uy the position as follows 

There is little prospect of anj marked addition 
to British prosperity as a result of the closefislcd 
huckstering and haggling of the Conference The 
Commerce of Britain imports and esport-s with 
the U S V the Argentine Holland and Ilussia 
wiU sustain sanoua invpcdivnenta. That may do 
some damage to the trade of these co intrics 
But Bnta n the international trader, must l>c 
bit much harder Ottawa will not help world 
trade to recover its resilience. It might well 
constitute an additional hindrance in the way of 
such Tocovery It ivill not icmove esistmg 
rcstnctiona but will add mauj Those whom 

the Gods wish to destroy they first make mad 
The world has been bitten with the rabies of 
national exclusiveness an 1 Ottawa has proved to 
ho no Tastcur Institute. 

The Liberal Muiistcia have resigned on 
five main objcctious to the Ottawa Agree 
mont. First, tint the whole policy of 
hard bargaining on trade mattcis is wrong 
Secondly, that the agrocinonts incbido an 
uudcrtiihing that the British Parliament will 
not reduce certain duties on articles imported 
from foreign countnes during a term of 
years without the consent of the Dominion 
OoTcrniiicnts They say that apart from 
the question of whether any Qovemmciit is 
entitled to give suji an undertaking, 
Parliament itself cannot properly coact a 


statute of tins nature Thirdly, that the 
World Economic Conference is about to 
mcctnndit is essential that Britain should 
be tree to enter into any agreements that 
are practicable and advantageous for the 
expansion of trade with foreign countries 
Fourthly, that the Tariff concessions to be 
made by Dominions and India will undoubted- 
ly benefit some branches of ‘our tiade’ but 
these adv aiitagcs will not make a substantial 
difference to the nuHibct of unemployed 
Morover, raoat of the reductions are hedged 
round with conditions and qualifications that 
make them very problematical Fifthly, that 
a scries of taves and quota restrictions on a 
longiaogc of foodstuffs and raw materials 
are to be iniposcd or made permanent and the 
freedom of these commodities from taxation 
aud restrictions is vital to the welfare of the 
working classes 

The above views show that Britain did 
not get adequate concessions from the Domi- 
nions and that the Ottawa Agreements are 
disadvanUgcous for her But the Indian 
delegation at least cannot bo accused of that 
‘policy of hard baigaining on trade matters’ 
of ivluch the Dominion delegates have been 
blamed by some well-known persons in 
England The Indian delegates were very 
accommodating lud extremely willing to 
endorse Uic proposals of the British delega- 
tion at Oltaiva. 


THE CONQUERED NATION 


.<1 eouquered mliou is like a 7iian mill 
Miictr }if can thnk of 7ioth>nq tiff, a/id ts 
furctl la jlace luturlf, to the c£clu*i07i of alt 
Wtrr eomi>n>ii/ i/j the hatuh of qnacLg uho 
}jrofcM» to treat or cure c inctr t htaliky 
»i tUon u (14 ti/kofumiM of nationaUtti ae a 
heaUht) » lau 0/ hu Mwes Hut tf you 


brrak a vra/ion’s 
^ nof&iMy else 
ft uitt listen to uo 
to no preacher, 
lla Ahtionohst u 
Shan, in John 
1907 


nationality U tnU think 
OiU yclltny ti Mt a jam 

reformer, to no } iniosonher, 
until the Jciuand of 

yranied-^acf/rje IWnard 
IMCs Other hhrui. 



MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES IN GERMANY 

B\ ProF SURES CHAXDRV SEV, m sc., i f R. w s (Lond) 


I T was oa the night of the 1th Xovcmber, 
that I first set my foot oa 
I'jropcan soil From mv boyhood Europe 
had a charm for me which with growing veara 
developed into a strong attraction In pursuit 
of ray scientific studies mv mind travelled 
from one Europe in countrv to anotlier as I 
dwelt on the wonderful researches of the 
western savant ■> thit have made science what 
it IS toda\ To an Indnan scienU«tj who 
combines m himself the critical facnlti of the 
'^Vcst with the traditional reverence of the 
East a visit to Ltircpe h of the nature of an 
intellectual pilgrimage. 

It wis now mv tioio to compare iny 
iiicutal picture with the realities of European 
life But I did not come to Furope with any 
proKiOuceired notiotis I had kept an open 
TQind and wanted to studv at first hand the 
life of the e«t. I wanted to expose mjscU 
to all the muds that blew without being 
blown off my feet. 

I left MiMoillej on the 5th Noi ember at 
1 dO p « bj tram foe Munich. The agent 
of Thomas Cook kk Sons met me on board 
the Marjfui&ni made all amngeoicnts 
for raj tram journey kt bus instance I 
purcha«ekl a second class ticket but I found 
afterwards that the third class would have 
been fjuite conacment. Mj route lay through 
Lvons, Geneva, Boriir, /iinch Bregena ami 
Lindau I do not fnl words to dc«cnba 
adc<]UatcU the wonderful mountain scenery 
of Switzerland that greeted mv eves on both 
kidcs of the railwav lino and 1 shall not 
attempt to do it here Ou tha next day I 
reached the Ilaupt-Bahnh >f, kfuaich, at 3 POi. 
after a journey of about -'0 hours. My good 
fnend Dr Tnguna Sen, whom I had «o far 
known only by reputation, was fcindlv pTC<H;Dt 
at the station Naturally enough wo ea«ily 
found out each oUicr M c h.ad some diiScnl^ 
in obtaining delta erv of mj registered bagpi^ 
which 1 did not pre ent for cu toms examioa* 
tion at the frontier stations. From the 


station we drove to a Pension where a nico 
room had been engaged for mo b\ Dr Sen 
As we drove through the city 7 found tho 
streets to be scrupulously clean and I learnt 
afterwards that a penalty of two mars.s is 
imposed oa anyone found throwing any 
refuse like small pieces of paper on tho 
street The same oveoing I had tho pleasure 
of making acttuaintancc of almost all the 
lodian students in Munich who had assembled 
at the Studcutonbeim for their evening 
recreation 

The «ecood day of my life in Munich wis 
the day for fixing mv plans I wanted to 
carrv oo cxoenmental research in the Munich 
Umacisitv under the celebrated Professor, 
I>r \V Ocrlach but I was infer nod jUst 
bef rc Irarioj India that there was absolutely 
no accommodation aaailablc in his laboratory 
This discouraging new* had natirallv 
deprc*sod me and I was licsiLaUng whether 
I should join this university at all under such 
circumstaoccs. When Dr Sen cama to laa 
after breakfast we d-'cided to sco Dr Thief 
fclucr. Secretary of the Deutscho kkadcmic 
with whom I had been in corre poadcuco 
rcgardiog my admission I rom him I got the 
most welcome news that, through his effuts, 
the Ministry of Education had been pleased 
to make special arrangemonts for mo and 
bad provided au additional room and 
apparatus in the university for enabling 
mo to begin research work in my aery 
first semester 

Dr Thierfelder, I may mention hen., is 
the fnend, philosopher and guide of tJio 
Indian students in Germany He rLCcivcs 
cverv Indian student with a warmth and 
cordiality which a ucw-comer cannot usuallv 
expect lu a strange land. 

NIocc tlian this, he helps them to obtain 
admission in the German UnuersiUes or 
Morhs. Indian students arc fortuoato in 
having a benefactor of bis type in 
Germany 
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The ■^diniasioti to the Univemtv is i 
tcdioii*- formil procosS Fortunitclv I hid 
the pcrimssion of the Rector to join the 
Uiuvcrsitj before leaving India \rined 
■with this and guided bj Dr Sen at every step 
I was able to complete the foi nahtics in i 
few daj s’ time From this lime onward niv 
knowledge of German was put to the severest 
test ind I would like to emphasirc here tint 
unless a student has a good knowledge of 
German ho cannot capect to make any pro 
gre&s in lus studies here and th« first few 
months of his stay are likely to be entirely 
uiiprofitible and monotonously dull 

On the 9th Noveraher Dr S«u nude an 
appointnunt with Prof Gerlach by telephone 
aud on the same afternoon wc saw lutn at 
the Institute of T xporimcntal Pby sics He 
received us with rare courtesv and hts radt uit 
face was Ut up with a kindly smile is he 
greeted us. Wo talked for seme time and 
decided upon the subject of my work 
Realizing that 1 was a strangei in a strange 
laud, ho asked tne to spend one week m 
higlitsccuig before beginning my work 

My next inteiview in the University was 
with Prof Soinmerield I was seeking an 
opportunity to meet him when I received 
his card inviting me to see him J had 
vlways tliought of him witli reicrcntul awe, 
inspired perhaps by Ins notable cootnbulions 
in theoretical physics The siitijihcily, 
sincerity and the affection itc sohcitiiiii with 
which he received me wiH always rcinaiii 
deeply impressed upon mv mmd 1 soon 
found nut that he had in abundant fund of 
the milk of human kindness jiid w is aJwiys 
acccs'iiblc for advice and help 

\ few days after, I haw Dr bchmaiiss. 
Professor of Alctcorology, and was very well 
rcKived lit is tatremch gmerons hiartcd 
and possesses the traditional viitucs of a 
true Indian Oiirn (prctiptor) Itispiibaps 
for this nasoii that ho has (juitc a imoibcr of 
Indim students in his class 

I may add here that all othir Professors 
of nunc have also been similarly kind and 
gcncrouB to mt 1 ven while taking practical 
training in Aeronautics m the workshop and 
\crodromc of the Deutsche Euft Ilausa^ 
wliero I am the only foreigner under 
training, Ihavc found that the Director and 


the L igiocer-in charge have always given 
me special facilities and their special 
attention 

The itinosplu re in the weekly Physical 
seminars and colloriiuum is extremely^ 
stimulating Prof Gerlach, here, as well as 
m his class lectures, speaks with a force and 
in eloquence, rirclv to be found in other- 
His eirntotness and erudition almost 
bewitch Ins audience and extort the- 
admiration of all Prof Soinmcrteld speaks^ 
slowly but with inspiring carnc=tness and. 
penetrating conviction which invests his 
personality witli a halo of reverence Some- 
tuaca such vs the inspuation of these 
gatlicriDgs that every difficult problem 
becomes luminously clear under the influence 
of Uic cov ironmcnt 

In tlic research laboratory the nature of 
UiL work makes a demand on the intellect aa 
well as on the mechanical skill of a student. 
Every little tiling that goes to the makiug up 
of im cxpcnmcutil arrangement has to bo 
done by the student hunself The workshop 
will not do anything for him unless it is an 
extremely difficult job and as a lesult the 
student has an all round training which not 
only makes him a good cxpcrimcutei but alsO' 
an excellent glass blower, a skilled workman 
and in expert designer To a new comer tho 
difficulty of ins task is considerably Jjglitcncd 
by the assistance of lus fellow workers 
Ihe friendliness and the courtesy of the 
German students at once touches your heart 
and makes you, or at least it makes me, feci 
happy and iiuitc at home Xlicrc is a sort 
of unspoken welcome, wherever vou go i/i 
your laboratory, which I do not think I can 
explain 

riic univoisity life m Munich is extremely 
plcisaut ind enjoyable but die life outside 
his Its attractions, too The city is bcauti 
fully situated on the Sw ibian Bw mm 
plateau, at a distance of only d5 links from 
the Alps, on either bank of die Isir Iho 
sctueiy round about Munich is pictnicfcniio 
and fasciiutmg and a number of pleasant 
excursions may bo made to the Ups or the 
valley of tlio Isar Muhin a mouth of 
my arrival hero I visited dm chief places of 
inUrett which arc dm Dcutsclics Museum, 
the largest scicntilic inii>-ciim in the world 
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the Amiy Museum, the Re»idonz Museum, 
the Xational Museum, the Museum of Kthno 
graph), the famous Old and the Xew 
Piuakotheh, the Eiigli h Garden, the 
A’yniphenbaz^j CastJe, the rrauenkirebt, the 
State Library, the Hofbrmhaus (one of the 
largest beer halls ivhcrc the famous Munich 
beer 18 served), the Bavaria Monument and 
flail of Fame, and several others During 
the 1 «st Chnstmas la company mth Mr laokt 
Bose I travelled up to /ug»piUe 

(9,720 ft), the summit of Germany's highest 
ruountain, which can bo reached from tho 
beautiful valley Garmish-Partenkicchcn, hv 
the new electric mountain railway and caWe- 
wa), which have been complLteJ lu 1940 
at a total CO'-t of about twintv milliou 
marks. 

The temperature shows a verv m irked 
vanation at this place, varviog between 20 
degrees C aud 10 degrees C to winter We 
liavo heavy showers of snow followed by 
bright inlervaU lasting (or davs together 
Ivcn oa sunny da) 3 the dav u nipcnture m 
winter mav boas Iowa? 12 dtgree? i^or 
Ic8«. In auiuniLr, howovur tho tcinpcralun 
ina) be as high as 30 degrees C or even higher 
Munich IS the cultural centre of woulh 
German) and its fame n.? a tiome of art and 
haming has «prcad fir an<l wi le The Dm 
vcrsity with the faculties of I'hilosopliv 
Thoolog), Law, Muaic Medicine and Natural 
trciouces and the Tcehnuchc HochschuU 
with the faculties of Natural aud Vpplied 
Jscionces and Ttchnic attract a largi. oninbcr 
i f fonign stiidi. nts dra vn from alt countries 
of tho world 

The cit) 13 uiuvcrsallv celebrated for its 
music an 1 dra uatic nrt which cnhuinate to 
the annual festive pla)s when tbo works of 
M iguer aud Mozart are performtdin new 
lud picturesque settings in tho Besulenz and 
the Priurregciitvii thcatOM. The social life 
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IS characterized b) the natural simplicit) aud 
courtesy of the Bavarians, their sense of 
LQjoymiiit of existence, their love of gav 
colours and of beer, aud above all, their 
cordiality towards foreigners, which invites 
one to cultivate their friendship It has been 
tml) said that he who has not experienced 
^(ualch with heart and mind does not know 
Germauv 

Of the student activities, spcaiuiKy remark 
iblc IS the student self help organization 
which has made piovisions for the supply of 
mcaU and other daily necessaries to the 
students at ch*»ap rates Clo&olv couucctcd 
with It is the International Students' C(ub, 
vvhich besides helping the foreigners lu cv cr) 
possible wa) endeavours to bring about a 
closer understandicg between the German 
and the f >reign students The cheap week- 
end excursions aud the wcckl) social gv cuings 
organized bv the club tend to miko 
student life m ^Iu^lcb all the more lively aud 
enjovable 

It IS -urpriMug to find how much the 
Gtruian students kuow about liidii and how 
much more they dcsirc to know \a Induu 
vtiidcot bnds Ji) re an ample scope to demons 
tratc his t.a!oQts m the realm of Indian 
^ilosophv niii*ic, painting or architecture 
Cver) Indian become? a v irtiial interpreter 
of Indun culture an ambagaador of his 
couutT) sent to Purope There is noticeabJi 
in the West a distinct effort to cstabli b a 
closer iinJeratandiQg with the hast and a 
marked tendency to cultivate lateraatioual 
relationship aud to develop an intercational 
outlook Perhaps the day is not far distant 
when tho world wdl see the realization of tho 
idea which Tenovgon has given expression to 
la the foliowingbcautifiil lines 


"I "l ihe Evst «ai tha West w thoni a breath 
Vlix then dun lerhu I te life and death 
To broaden into (o vnile«* Jay 




^ ^ c machine ddircu a stream ot articles in the creation 

Prof Ewing on Modem Science winch the workman has hail little part lie haa 

C vir-^1 rT>« thn PrceMlent of Ittet the joy of criftmanship, the old satisfaction in 

1 ^ i' t loao iKrt somethins accomplished tnrout,h the conscientious 

the iiriti'h ociation for 10^- dcnvercu c cscrcise of care and skill In many coses unemploy 
iitinuol acUre'S at lork auucii ment is thrust upon him, an uncraploj-inent that is 

indication ot the trend of thouglit of more saddcnuig than any drudgery And the world 

scicnti ts Tlie T/icoaopluat quotes portions of finds itself gutted with compctitire commodities, 

the adlrcss and offers comments on them produced m a qumitify too great to be absorbed 
We make no anologj for reproducing both though every nation stnics to secure at least a homo 
♦ market by erecting tariff walls 

tn oW exponent of applied mechanics may b* 
Professor Ewing draws attention to the wholesome forgiven if ho expresses something of the disillusion 
change '\hieh has come about among the scicntuts Ytitn winch now staiading osile, ho watches the 
todav in that they are much more cautious in Inctr sweep ng pafcant of discovery and invention in which 
conclusions u . v used to uke unbounded delight. It is impossible 

*I am old enough to remember a time when some jo whither docs this tremendous precession 
of the spokesmen of science (never tmlccd the jenjf what. after all is its goal? What its 

greatest) displayed a cocksurcncss that was curiously probable inllncDCL ujjontho future of the human nee? 
out of keeping with the spirit of today Vmoog __ 


contemporary ieoiiets nothing ts mote general than 
the frank admission that they are groping m a 
half light tentatively grasping what at best are only 
half troths ' 

Then further ho points out what every scientist 
has known and that is the difficulty of knowing 


Co>educataon in India 

Co*odiicalion le still an expenmont m tlio 
sphere of cdncition It lias a wider moaning 


today what really science has to say Specialization is gcnerilly luider'tool, and renjers tha 

IS so matkeil that \t w impossible (or any worker in solution o( the soa. prohlout caaier Dr J n 


science to gtt abreast of the main trend 


Gray M n., at r n, makes it clear m lui article 


it 18 true that the sciences mcliuleil in our pumiew m fhe loum Men of In ha, Burma ami Ctijlon 
have liccorae specialized and differentiated to a legrce Hu eays 

that wool 1 make ridiculous any claim to the nualificd . . . « , i . i 

amm.ci<.nce which was possible in our early .lavs U w very snggMtivo to find M e luMtioii having 
It w also true that each department of science now Iho s^nd plaw of interest m the li,t of the social 
has iW own HOC tty of voUnes who meet as it were a'J'pcts of sex to bo ducu^s^ W hat perhaps « the 
m a ina.>onie temple and converse m a )argon that r^l problem w the one of Ibo fntiidly comniinglmt 
has little If any mt-anmg for the general r 4 r of ‘’j® ‘^oforc and after mamnge of which 

But more iruporlant than these is his pointing co mucatiou is one. t i - ,i j . 

out what scitnce has „ / achiocd Professor FwinS , Toonowho 

shows U 9 how great a change lia« I e*n brought alKWit f®'' “ hfctimo it secraa to pipiiit no problems ^at 
tn manvtnvrrunmtnt fiy tfio pfecAora of mwftanicaf u»dc«t^ and caimot bo overewoe Iwt Jt 

invcivUons Most ciaihicaJlv he savs is easy to sea that such is not the eve for Uwso 

1110 cornucopia of the engineer has been shaken »ho hare never been in a co oilucalional lu Utution 


rv where an endo vment 


ofirciiouslv unposstes'd an I unmaginwl cal ocilics ^ txlucation so fat as stx is conccnicd, is not 
an I powers an unmixcd evil or biasing It has its \ dues and 

\l last wc have a man of Profosor Evings lU daoecrs and to eliminate as far as powiblc the 
eminence hoginiiin ' to sec the problem for Profesor ennanco tne o jcr is the problem I or the 

I will, notes that sexes to mat and learn to undcr»taiid each other and 

Man wns elhicallj iintreiiarcl for so great a become familiar with the wnja and inannerisms of 

lioiinlT In thn alo v nolulion of moral* ho i* still one another m crmiiily a wise an 1 p»l thiiif. True 

iiiifit for the In tnciidnus responsil lilv it mlntb. Hie ** Iuum it may ba t to disaster b it all lifo 1 as thiiu 

rotiimai 1 of Nature has liecn put info bis hands unftrtunaUlj and Jiar of them si oul 1 not boll one 

btf ro ho knows low tv commind hm'Hlf back m doing what is too>l I believe that lO- 

No M nl r th rtforc. that one nlio bdirvc* m educalioa Icaas inliniuly m iro ofir i to a wtio csome 

so nc" and lU inew^zy a* lie does y a should look undrrstaii liiv and rpiioctfir IheoMsasUo kx llviii 

soibewhat a^i'ivt at uhat is haj prniiig today with ^ afoacniig of Ftanjards IkIviccii tlKin ^a 1 is the 

Ihe < ' >ru 0 IS mas* of nulpiit from niochin'Ty family wlicro thire is onlj o ic cfiillor chiHrin of 

the inuhimrj of iiix«s-j rodiiclioo anl onlv iMii i^v for the wh Icwno commicrio of tho 

for the sako » f chcaj iho uii t wo dcvrlop ont|nt loialy i* wuat is aimed at in a co-cdiicainiial 


We invent thcinuhimrj of iiix<s-] rndiictioa anl 
r iho »ako » f choi I iho uii t wo dcvrloit ont|nt lonly 
I a gibiiit'c *<^<dc klmosl aulotiiaiicaUy the > *» 
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Ttut laJu ihoald tadiSeoljr kJocit tuch a toeaiur* 
would ieem onviu p^rlixpi but tlut sha ahCHild a<e 
to it ttiAt youQic peopta o( both *«xca do meet ondtr 
proper coodiiioas would urtaioif help to meet what 
tfeiai to b4 a Isch ui lodun l)f« ;(enenDf In 
•ildiUoa th« ado|>u>a o( a co-odueatioual iiolwy 
eOTUioi; a etnaaiion or two of (tudenta eoula Ihto 
be loauAfatcii and would ceem to me to tie boUi 
wi«e and helpful. If there i» a dancer to-daf it it 
that the chaR» viU come too abrupt!/ 

Some of toe most dthshlful nomea, I hare had 
the pntUejn of cotenas in India, hare been ituMe 
tn which thia wholcaome commioidiDe talc* plare 
To hate u in tchoolt eoUcgci and the life of India 
ecneraU/ would, 1 btliere, enticb Indian tile wonder 
full/ 


Agnculttml Co*Opention la Bauu 

In ‘Oxperation in Action" in I7»« Bbin/ioy 
G>-o/KTafice Quarter/^ ^fr IIoroM If ^lnan 
(lilat^ on the ptocf’^aa that BoLhenk Rataia 
haa mado in vanoua t^erra of acutil/ through 
cooperation. In lia, beins an agricultural 
coUatfT, ma^ bencSt from the fcoowIoJfe of 
Rutaii\ actiMt/ in ncncuiturol cooperation 
Mr }iliuis ra/a 

Cat when we turn to the other atnkiac derefop* 
meat of «o-openure etTort nancl/ the or^izatioo 
of acncultural production on a eo-operalire baaia, 
wa set MBabiai: which u more new and /et whoae 
procteaa if phuomcnal in the Uat two or three 
jean. Ihe futnre of a<;rieultar« in tluiia lice with 
the collecure farm. Of these them are seseral i/pee 
hot the pretalent one is termed the ‘orui 

Sneh a eolteciire (arm coniiats of a tiUaim or 
croup of Tillacra who agtoe to work ihcu land aa a 
common nniL The area mtolted ma/ he lOOO aeica 
or it ma/ be man/ tunes this ainoual. Tbe ooUcctite 
famu hare tbe adraniacms of btale crcdiU of the 
oao ot OoTcmtncnt sopiltea of tractors inacbiae^, 
se^, ferlilircrs, and technical adnee and help. In 
tbe last matter, tbe Goremment nsuallj suppi/ a 
manager of the collecUre farm if this is desired. 

On such a coUoctire {Atm, the wain i/stcm ma/ or 
mar not be in force, but the ralne of the whole produce 
u diTidcd among the peasant tnembers, after making 
dcdnctions for such expenses, for the ralue of hire 
of macbiner/, seeds and (odder, taxes and insurance, 
while a reserre fond is set up for tbe ptirchaae of 
new macbiner/ Contribuliana not to exceed 5 per 
cent ate allows for educational purposes etc and 
for debt pa/menU and adminutralire expense* which 
are aapposed not to exceed 2 to 3 per cent of the 
total income. 

To Speed up the eonrersion of Ilussian agncaltnte 
to the iar^o-scale farminir of the eoUeccite farms 
the Gorernment baa csublithrd tractor and laicbiorrjr 
Btntiona ID lerr large numbers almost all over the 
countr/ and there is no doubt that tbe idtt of 
laigo-scale farming with wonderful new macbiner/ 
baa captored the ima^maiion of the pcasantr/ in a 
lirgB part of the country 

\Vncther tbe cnllcciire farm s/stem wiQ persist 
will depend on whether under ibis method, a larger 
return of produce can be obtained than was preiunw/ 
obtained under the a/stem of iodiridnal catUntma 
80 tar this has been Kcaerall/ the care, and it la 
71—10 


^Uite clear that a colloctiTe farm which gives its 
members at tho end of the Tear a bigger income 
than the/ would bare obUinca on thtir own, will 
he a tremendoua sdrcrtiscmcnt of the s/slem 
Failures, relalird/ few in number, owin;; to bad 
mansgement, btre occurrod and are sUil ocenmog, 
and the/ are tho greatest huidninccs, to the furthw 
derclopmcot of the s/siem 

I want to make it <iuite dear that the derdop- 
ment of coUectire sgneuliure u rrr/ iargJ/ due 
Co the fact chat it u giren entt adranta^ b/ 
Goremcoent. ,Vd indiridud peasant who stand* out 
from the scheme will hare none of the tractors, 
macluncr/ aecil and fertiiircrs that the collcctirca 
will gcL To this extent, the increase in the area 
under them u not, in the hru inacance at an/ rate, 
eohiti/ the result of thar mtriDBic adrantages. 
Cut It IS fdt that this artiScial bdp will no longer 
be wanted, if out/ the/ show belter resalts than the 
pnratd/ condneted farms, knd ercrytbing m Uussia 
aims at conrineing the people of too adraniage of 
common and cooperative clToit In the condurling 
of the alTsirs of crer/da/ life. 

Bo far the greatest success of the colloctire farm 
mortami ha* born in tbe great wheat produciog 
area* of south central Itnssia. But it is intended 
that It should be the dominant form,— if not Oie 
only form, of agnculture u> the (^tor part of the 
coonU/ In the tea areas with which I was duefl/ 
concert more than two-thirde of tbe area of tee, 
that IS Iwtog planled out wdl bo ran oa the wlloctive 
s/stem —representing a kind of lea planting difftrcnt 
from an/ I hare Ken elsewhere. In the aane 
distnot. also frail such as oranges, is heung finiiari/ 
pUnted out on s cdlcctire basis and the same na/ 
be aaid of other products wbeno cnluraiion is now 
being largd/ extended 


Insnntace ui India, 1929-30 

Tbe following table is token from In^uronce 
UVAf 


1 No. of Companica 

(at Indian 
(b| N<H} Indian 
(c) Total 

2 New Life AssurancQ Busincsa 
(I) No of l*oUcica 

(a) Indian 
(itj Non Indian 


(Illb 


a Assured 


(a) Indian 
<b| Non Indian 
(«) Total 

3 Total Lifa Aesarance 

(I) No of I’olicies 
fa) Iniliaii 

(bl Non Indian 
W Toul 

(II) Hum Assured 

(a) Indian 
(bl Non fndian 
(c) Total 


103 079 lOoGStJ 
39503 J9.521 
ita^ 1-15^1/J 
res Crorea 
M 15) 


4710-jO 511 Oj.-! 
183 WO 202-01 
M OJO 720 to8 
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4 Life \ssuranoe Fund 
Indian Companies 
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The Cinema Commission appointed some j care ago 
m India made some vafuablo rceomracndations 
romewhnt similar to theoC, but wo regret U has not 
been iK«siblo for Iho Government of India to late 
up tiiCbO for consideration, largely because of the 
conditions of financial depression 


The Cinema m National lofe 


Me«sr3 weorgo Auen nnu unaui, IjW. 
London, has recently published a report issued 
by the committee appointed in England to 
enquire into the edu&itional and cuUurnl films 
and the service which the cinematograph renders 
to education and social progress Tlie EducaUoml 
Renew «uminmzea the recommendations conUmcil 
m the report as follows 


Care of the Nerves 


In an instructive paper m The Oriental 
WalcJimaHj Dr D A R. iufritnc lucidly evpluns 
tho marvels of the brain and nervoiia ayotem 
To icUin a healthy physique one must alwip 
toko tare of the nertes Let us quote the 
Doctor 


It tis interesting to note that the 
committee has recommended the estabbshment of a 
Fdm Institute for Great Britain financed in part 
by public funds and incorporated by Iloyal Charter 
if 13 recommended that its aims should be 

(11 To act as a national clearing house (or 
information on all matters alTccting the production 
and distribution of educational and cultural films 
including information as to research which u being 
undertaken abroad 

(2) to influence public opinion to appreciate and 
demand films which as entcrUinments are realty 
good o£ their kind or have more than cutccUiumcul 
value by the publication of a review or of press 
articles or by lectures and meetings at important 
centres such as universities 

(3) to advuo teachers aud uistilutions who want 
to use films, as to sources sod condiUOos o( supply. 


types of film and tho appiiatus and condiUons oi 
projection , to secure the sen ices of expert teachers 
to CO operate with the trade m the iiroducUon of 
teaching filmi made cxpri^saly for schools and to 
orgorute their distribution 

(4) to act as the means of liaison betnecu the 
trade, producers distributors cultural loieresla and 
educators 

(j) to undertake continuous research into vanous 
Usts 01 the fiUu and of nlhed vunal and auditory 
apparatus , 

(0) to be responsible for film records and to 
maintain a national repnsitory of films of permauent 
value U) compile aud maintain with the aid of 
expert tulTiacire panels who mii,ht be paid for tbcir 
serncos, a descripliTe and critical Mlalogue of 
edurational films ® 

,\ S!\ advisory body to all government 

woeerned with the use wd control 

(8) to undertake for the tTOvernment any task 
or ceniiyiDg films as educational cnltural or 
"helher national or intcrnalional, iof 
imTOK or exjwrt which the covernment stioDsors , 


/o\ . wuicn ina covernment stiODsors , 

tJ) to untotaka such duties la reiaUoD to the 
Bommious Colonies and Protectorate* aa ma^r Kn 




with the terms of lU Iloyal Charter 
It then Adds 
It IS time dfortt were made m India also to 
study tho bearings of tho cinema on national life. 


By careful attention to tho laws of health it is 
not a diflicult matter to avoid nervo troubles It is 
certainly much caster to avoid than to euro them 
lle»t IS absolutely essential to kcej) the nervc» 
healthy The moment wo cuenueb upon the natural 
licnods of rest oud slccii ue bepa to sap nerve forco 
and pave tho way for trouble Sleep alone even 
may not be eullicicat. We must havo tdaxalion and 
ebango. Keeping the brain, and through it tho 
whole system in o state of constant tension expands 
too much energy and runs the human battery down 
Worry uitods tho graiUst expenditure of energy of 
tdl forms t>! mental activity We need pciioda of 
rest and pence to manufaeiuro and store up ueir 
energy 

Lack of self control is another most important 
pomt Once tho brum » olloiied to IokO control, 
co-ordinalioii and harmony are \o»t and chaos reigns 
ID the body This soon brings disease Thousands 
of people aip today suHuriug from complaints which 
could he cured b> nothing more than a firm exercise 
of will (lOncr Ihe sim^e fact of having hope and 
something to liio tor has saved, many a soul not 
only from disease, but from despair and an early 
grave. In this respect religion oficre something 
which oolhiug else laii supply 

Theu there is also the question of lujunous 
sabslancca Tho nervous ayatem is rciy susceptible 
to poisons. The regular taking of alcohol lea, colice 
tobacco and even tho toxins ui flesli foods weakens 
and iintstes tlie nerve fibres and cells. In many 
cases, deposits and mflsmmatory chatigi^ occur in 
the shvaths of the fibres producing ueuntis In other 
coses the cells become partly p.'iralyseil ordtstroved 
All the above-named poisons, therefore should be 
avouloL 

ISnsons from septic foci such os diseased teeth, 

S tonsils, and chronic constipation, 
y to tho delicate none tissue, an 
receive prompt attention 

Other factors which react indirectly upon the 
nervw arc diet, evcicisc fresh sir, and in fact ail 
the things which help to build up sound healthy 
bodies. 

Attention to the above factors m the hygiene of 
the nervous system will keep the nerves in good 
tnm In eases where these are already at fault, 
attention to tho same points will prove the quickest 
and in fact the only way, whereby health and 
happiness may oaco more be legomcd 


ire very 
should 
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SecoQdarj Education m Indu 

The fillowmir ubio eho^r’ia compimiiTe slul> 
•of fotintlary e^luf-iiioti m tlidVnnt pcoTinec* ®£ 
India in We take it from T/ic Teofhfrt 


1. 

So. of JJigh jwhooU 

Madras 

Axobay 


for boys 

sea 

201 


Xo. of iMholare 

IjO.^14 

7(5,bJ3 

T. 

No. (arsTage) m 
each “cbocJ 

414 


4 

Xo. of High frehooU 
for fiirU 

Gl 

OD 

5. 

No. of bi'holare 

Ct<.2tya 

14.111 


Vrerage No. of Girls 
jicr tehool 


2M 







Aapiratiosj of Indian Women 

Wonin of India, like their eieters in oilier 
lan<H are Ukm^ an actire part in all the 
T|rPgrti«‘iTe moremenu of tlie day ^Ir* PiMlmini 
Satthianadhon baa eiren an crtmiato of Indian 
nomen'i vpiraUons m The icuuy lJuiller ^ho 
snya 

There can be do dooti that tbe chief aapiration of 
Indian women lodar, u (o help their couoirr to 
bm«e a Dilion \Soinen, «ho hare U<n Ittbargw 
and apaihcue all these rears, hare taddcol* Urj> 
ealrantzed lolo life at the iboueht of wotcinj; (or 
India, chiefly by reakiQn the ^rtdesht e»>retiHnt a 
•Qcceu. Tten eaenfleme their homes, they hare 
mUioaiy iiecomo piiliiical lesJer*. Today, la order 
to make tbe “Buy Indian ' I/caguo a euccesa, so ««« 
Uum workiDg haul in sbope. and cncouraiciog the 
t*le of Icidiao Koodr ererywheiv. 

There are the women who gcouincly work (or the 
eociat uplift of the country, and who airite to 
educate the lever rlaatea and raiee the tlaodanl of 
the nation lo a higher plane They are lodcfaliyaUe 
brare voaicn and thar acmraiiona soar high indot^ 
There u no doubt that ibe latter are fmod, sod it is 
to beho|«d that the rceulti will be a« ^'at There 
u no more diiScalt problem than the education of tbe 
masses, and etery woman should alnre to improre 
the conditiODS around her 

The neat sycat aspiration of tbe modcni Indian 
womm. IS tbe emancipation of their Own sex. Ih^ 
are tongice lo be nd of their infenoaty eomplca, 
and be tbonsht e<iiial to men. To raise tbemsdres 
to the Icrel of men seems to be Ibcir great amUlton 
^Vhat they can And in this blind iiuilatioa ot the 
tnasenlioe sex it l* hard (o undersrand. l^riiape 
they bare been spurred on too much by their hHiK 
suppression Ibat they hare endured , but the (act 
remuni that they arc up m arms, wiUioe >o POt away 
ino»t of the cn»Ioms and habits that hare hilherlo 
hampereil and jeopardized Ibcir freedom and hamiMss 
They wish to prose to the world that they bare as 
mu^ right lo enjoy life, as men Aud tbaefere, iher 
demand franchise and the rote, and ask for all 
occniaitions to be ojamed to them 

Toe aijnrations of some Indisn women atu towatds 
the aesthetic side, and they wuh to become great 
artists writers or musiciana They wish to awaken 
fodia to a new sense of beauty, and to rercre all the 


acta that our ancioot crriliratton could boast of. 
There ts no doubt that there u a spirit of rcnAissaoco 
pn.rilcnt to India at the present time and women are 
contnbiUiQS not a little cowards it. The dance and 
the drama are UiOK popolanzcii Co sneb an extent, 
that U fuxil no lonj^cr i>e digraduig for a woman to 
apiicar on the su,;c They are doing well also in 
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other artistk vocations It ii a pity therefore, that 
more of our ladies are not deioting tbcir lirca to tho 
arts instead of taking op public work 

rome of the resolutions passed at the .UI Indian 
Uomema Oonfdcneo last rear clctrly place before 
na tbe kind of aspirations of the Indisn women of 
to-day Sjroe of them are — Compolrory ZYiaiary 
edocatiOQ for gitls as well as boys of every commuciiy , 
adult cdocaiioii for the raassca , to work in amity 
afwt harmony for the cobuuod welfare of the rountry , 
to populame (he frania .frt to abolish Dciadasl 
semce in temple* U> (ncourage and supi«rt indi- 
genous inJusini* . to abo ish the enl praetico of 
onioiiehabil ly ud lo help to better tho depressed 
and btckwanl tlasses. 


The Cslfural 2£u«2oa of the hloden hfercluutt 
A aicfchanis I>roftr<sion la to nutko money. 
He liaa also other, and pcriiaps nobler, missions 
to fulBL If;s coAtnbution to the oiillur^ 
iwgrc-s of society ennnet bo ij^norod. .iff luJia 
Tnuk Veyeiutc eajutUatc* on Ibia nopect of the 
locrcban^e mission 

Let us begin wilh the mcTcbint • most (lemenlary 
toefls with his noleptpcr and other printed matter 
It does not seem to mo at all a niatier 

of indjOcreuce, howthcao things look^thingsdestmed lo 
enter the boufea of business fncods as nptcseniatircs 
of tbe merchant hinuclL The form or chmeter 
of a sheet ot notepaper can recommend the firm 
using It or prejudice one against it at first ai^t. 
Ife who baa the opportunity or tbe bunicn of duly 
ooiuudcnng a lar^ budget of post and who is 
accastomeil to run a entical eye over tbe oatwanl 
form of this mail, will bare established tbe fact 
that any n<i(tib.’r of faufts, cten enus faults, are 
atdl committed. It la eren a relief to Cod printed 

matter which doia not make loy attempt at 

lodinJual character, but is ilainly and honestly 
inntod as the pnottr himself saw hu FcarfoJ 
Uuoden are committed when a merch.'uil lnwroca 
ambitNnia to And an original solution, something 
like eftixtiro propaganda and thereby employs 
on adriscr who understands even Ices about the 
matter than himself. I often cannot get away from 
tbe impression that the letter writer, no doubt a 
voithj and rrsjiectablc business man, is in the 

hrfnt ot putting on foncy-dnes to write to his business 
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On the contrary, when one is conlrontod with 
a letter head which shows character, which betraya 
that the proprietor has taken a long and lonne 
interest la such things, one is unconsciously locluied 
to regard the whole firm as conscientious and 
trustworthy. It is a fact that I have never known 
a inercnant who was sincerely interested in tbeso 
email matters and who at the same time neglected 
the more important details of hia busmess 

I have used the expression 'small matters” but 
wheu we remember that it is a q^ucstion of milhons 
of letters which are sent dailj into the world by 
merchants, then we recognize that such a detail is 
by no means unimportant on the contrary tt is 
in every waj worth while to employ first class 
graphic artists as collaborators just as one would 
never think of building a house without enlisting 
the scriiccs of a good arehitcct 

Mercantile propaganda is a special branch of 
edneatjon to good taste. So called advertising has 
become a cultural factor for it sets its stamp upon 
the countenance of the great cities and dominslcs 
the newspapcTs It is the more to bo n^relted 
that our advertising is on such a low level, compared 
to the niveau maintained by Engluh and American 
pubUcity Had taste both as to artistic craftsraao* 
ship and subject-matter is the rule not the exception 
Exugcraiions such os would be unthiakablo when 
spoken from man to man arc not only considered 
pumitiible ID advertising but are even regarded as 
the purposo of advertisement. Advertising to its 
mercantile aspect is regarded among us as a folly 
unexplored temtory, it is a matter of dispute 
whether the buyer docs not react more readily to 
shouting than to gentle persuasion To enter into 
detail upon this theme, which I have very much 
at heart, would be to trespass beyond the bounds 
Dt this lecture, but I most at least declare that 
practical experience has shown me that cdnealivo 
work w this sphere is by no means so diiricult os 
16 supiosed Advcxlising was formerly a bunting 
ground of bad taste and banahty. Hut onco our 
rivals saw that our adverii«ing m dignified mercantile 
tone was crowned with success and that truth in 
^''crt'*ing was more convincing than any exoegera 
tion, then they gradually reverted to such objective 
and professional weihods Our publicity department 
IS somewhat depressed over the fact Uiat out stylo 
111 adiertisiDc has awakened so much enlhusiosiic 
imitaiion for our people are now once more 
otm/rattccii with (he necessity of sinking up a new 
route, pcrhajis of inventing an entirely new style 


Labour and the Award 

The ‘ Communal Decision” of His Jlajcsty’a 
liovernmcnt has been su^ecteJ to critici«m from 
various quarters Mr J Gho«o Im presented 
very ably the labour point of view with reganl 
to iho decision in H V Etnj^hi/ces’ Journal 

^bonr has been given in all 38 scats out of a 
toW of lol3 The seats are to be divided as 
follows 

JJengal 8, Panjab 3, United I'rovincea J hladnu 
0. Hombay (Including Smd) 8, Hihar and Onsss 
4, tcnlral I'rovinecs (including Hcrar) 2 

province ml Beats alloted to Labmir 
wiU be ullcu from non communal ronsiitncnciea. 


'‘Electoral arrangements have slUl to bo detcrmin^ ' 
runs the text of the Award, ‘but it is likely that 
m nuKt promccs labour constituencies will be partly 
tnulo union and paitly apwial constituencies a» 
recommended by the Frauchise Committee.” 

Among Labour leaders Dew an Chamanlal in i* 
statement to the Press and Mr Joshi ih tho 
Li^l^vc Assembly have had something to say 
abont Uio Award Both have presented the Labour 
viewpoint in their own light They have pressed 
for acceptance of the Award, though they are- 
extremely critical of some of its features Dewaik 
Chamanlal has mado much of the fact that the scats 
allotted to Labour will be non-coramunal cons- 
titncncica— ‘ the only constituencies which will retain 
the seed of democracy ” That is no doubt a good 
point Hio Indian Labour movement which is still 
m ita infancy would have sulTcrcd a tcrnblo blow ifi 
representation was given to Labour on communal 
Jinea. But it is a matter of grave doubt whether 
the small Labour group in each provincial council, 
even though clcclccT on aoir-communM hues, will be 
able to Justify itself in proviniial politics m the 
welter of commuualism. it will bo the duty of 
members who belong to this group says 
Mr Chamanlal, to attract candidates with the same 
outlook ui order to capturo scats in general, special 
and eommunal constituencies This is making fl tall 
demand In the abscuco of adult franchise it can 
never bo fulfilled India s toiling milhons for whom 
our ahcD rulers pnvfess so much sympathy have 
bcca practically dented fraochisc, the right to raise 
their voice in determination, of the destiny of their 
country Every one who counts in the Labour 
world ID India has stood firmly for adult franiiiise. 
Mr Chamanlal too professes to bo a firm believer 
m giving the vote to a man who works,” which 
means tmult frauchise Hy an amazing ''process o£ 
sophistry ho has persuaded himself into bchcving 
that the Award is not unacceptable from the Labour 
standpoint We for ourselves are firmly of opiaiou 
that if adult franduse was cscublishcd Labour would 
have been able to capture ten times the number of 
scats allotted to it by Ilis Mijcstys Government 
The Award is not at all explicit ns regards the 
electoral arrangements for the rcpresentatiou of 
Labour It is very likely that these arrangements 
will be determined by the various provinaal 
Governments. Labour constitucneics, we are told, 
will be partly trade union and partly special 
constituencies os recommended by the Franchise 
Committee. There are only 34 regiatercd trade unions 
ID Bengal The number of registered trade unions 
in other provinces are fewer still It will be oa 
cosy afiiur for the cmplojcrs to organize mushroom 
trade uiiious under Ihcir own patronage so as to 
return their own nominees to the councils as 
reprcsenUtivcs of Labour Already the air is thick 
with rumour that similar trade unions are m the 
process of formation 

Ul who wish well of Labour m India mu«t bo on 
thur guard It will be a calamity to the true 
intercbts of Labour and of Indian Nationalism as 
wdl If Iho Labour seats are filled in by self seekers 
or cmplojcrs’ nominees. 

various provincial councils 
^•I 1513, out ofwhith 38 only have been rcaeived 
for Labour No Labour leader worth naming wanted 
t^ Biuali mercy Under a uniform system of joint 
elcctor^o and adult franchiee, labour might have 
^ureci far more c/Tcclive representation than what 
has been reserved for it. The growth of the Lobour 
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noremmt mil b« (or ercr scuotol if tlu. teactnoittrr 
ud antt'Daliootl pru^nnoU c-abodicd ta the A«em 
ere elloirod to be kitlh cfect Ca It reeU auli 
tAliOur U> raeke coiamon mth the neuoaeluU of *11 
commtmitK* m irpudutuii; the Areitl. 


A New Hethod la Soap-making 
Dr R. L. Datto, and Me. n. Tuikort Boaii 
and I* K. Gho-o hare inrintod a new method 
IQ eoap-makin^ Thcf hare eoatribuUMt on 
article emtioilj lag their concliieiona m 75l« Jljsore 
Ecowitie J»triial The ejimal odranligco of the 
new method, in thiir opinion, are oa foUova 

(<) The tapoaiScation tM^ns and eod» la * 
ttroQglj caa.itie molmin vhich alir«f% keepa the eoap 
eeparaie from the I}e. The mpuritice dweofnigM 
from the oil daring boiling have, ibcrefore, 1 ttle 
chance of reluming to the ooap raoto. The retuU u 
that mote deooloiinution and dcodoriraiion uVe place 
than ore practicable b; (he lue of dilute cauouc (;«• 
•ceordinc to the luoal prouaice. 

(■0 The proceat bang a contiQUoae one. (he <pcnt 
Ire 14 not rejected ontd it hot been mode to fpre up 
oU the csiutio alkali coouincd In ic. There m oo 
voiUge of uiutie eod« and the coat of pr^iKiioa 
of the Mm ta therefore, lowerod. 

(ill) The time takes to complete the laponificatioo 
of «ef charge <« coaiideriblf ihortcneJ e urtag ta 
foel and Uboar bciof the rcaull 

(tfj Direct heated pan* ma/ be lued, ood of •* 
ur^ a eire m desired tioeo no ruk of overbeaung 
u tnrolrcd sod thenJore no Mimng amoi,cisent u 
teijuired tbe soap getting oo cbaaca to touch the 
boitoRi o( the pan In f^t, tbo enure dodjr chorn 
lor a soap Uctorr however big con be taponified id 
a «tn;,le pan ol os lart.e s euo os rc<)uirc<l tbe 
(amoce bring provided wiih a suitablj' la-go 6rc-|lace 
mih M maoj fin-doors oa nrecssary 

(r) Tbe oeccssiif of rvpcaliog ogam and again 
the tedious proecse of bceliog ou itreogth in tbo 
manufacture of sojicrior soaps as in tbe selital 
process map be cntirelv dupensed mtb tbe necessarj 
compltteneii of sajiouincaiion bciog obtoincii bj one 
boil, or at tbe most two, in strong caustic Ije. 
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much IcUcr. Krery rtfC-mlUtr knows about the- 
laDcidity of nee bran 

jtreuen rice is tbs most valuable of all by proJucU. 
First, it u hog feud, par rxceiltnef, tf suj plcmcntcd. 
with tenkego. llresrcrs nro was forrucrly iwvl u» 
bmtng beer and la suU used in making alcohol (no 
beer It could bo used in msbng commercial 
alcohol, which IS ao Industry within itself Urewen 
nee u elso milled into nee dour, which is used for 
aoine special purpoocw as in the mauafocture of 
pancake flour 

The most profitable butiiic^ however, is ta 
convert brewint nee lUiO the finut starch known 
namely ncc starch grinulca ore dl times smolUr than 
cotDAtarch granules and about OO times snulhr than 
potato star» granules This fineness of the granules 
, explains the cosy digestibility of nee compared with 
com or pMatoee or any other ccrcoL 

On account of tbo finencos of nee granules this 
aiorrh i« sulai>Ud for starching the finest fabrics, a]i>o 
for making (he finest face powders knotro. It is 
supenof to all talcum powders for tbe siisilo reason 
(bat t^iuin IS a mmcral while nor starch is calf n 
hormlese vcscial le product which cannot irritate diO- 
oost sensitive ikin 

\s on edible product, nee starch is moslly used tiv 
Curopesii eouatnea for roskiog cusurdv sad pudding* 
m Prtfcrcnc* to sny oibir aUKh 

(■rom nee starch there is osly ooe aort step, or 
rather «tM» step alter the olhu in making nie 
dezino nea glucose asd nee fruit suw Thft 
making of dciuin is a roiuuiig process of the starch 
while the iDskiog of glucose and sugar j* followed 
up eiaetlv os nsiutc dot* it wbui it convcrti the 
storrby food wo cat into sugus in our body Thco 
rctirally one (ouad oi starch should give I'Q 11) ol 
gluroso of -12 lie but in firactico it la pound per 
pound biocc ihe starch in its liquid slate ii used us 
tbe roanufsaorc of glucose the cint of production is. 
only sligbiiy higher than that of tuaking finished 
starch Uicc glucose ta made now by tbe Chinese 
and Japanese, aud by stronger and longer boiling it 
IS carrud out to ibe tnaklog of sugar 

Glucose IS used in the rice miliiog industry itself, 
and tbe other by products arc uiccl daily lo the home, 
bioce nco starch is the finest starch known, and 
since It IS Ute mother product from which most of 
tbe other by products result it stands to reason that 
these by products compare vrry fsiourably with the 
prodtirts obtained from other sources. 


By products of Biee 

India abounds in raw material. If our 
young men an I young woiacn make up ibiir 
minds to manufucluro goods out ot it in liThluoIly 
as welT as concctivcly, ifie unempfoyment nofifem 
can be solreil easily Rice is our eUsw food, 
and very few of us know how many useful 
articles can be made out of it for our daily 
consumption iseienlifie Iiulian summarizes an 
article on the by products ot rice m Vie Pice 
Journal- It says 

Ttice by prodacts which ore now used ore all 
ezccUorit lends, as rice bran rice polish and brewers 
rice Itice bran contains up to 14 per cent fat or of 
which should be extracted and u^ os a salad od 
similar to corn oih bach treated trui woold keep 


EafuadTanath'i Short Stones 


Prof N K. feiddhantii discusses linbm Ira* 
sncdVlr sdwtf ^#4Jv,w Ar .at 111111.1!} ni rJiuiir niui’’ 
the IForU M’a quote Oie following from it 


Itobindraiiath s oniviiies m the domain ol ibe- 
sbort story extend orcr the whole of this lost half 
century and embrace all spheres of this elusive tiiic. 
Among these eonlnhutions nearly a hundred' jn 
nninbcr, one comes across Comedies (includinc 
korcea), Trogo^c*. kentosies I’araWcs. tiome are 
abort oovels others long short stones some merely 
note % cnucol siiuaiion in the lirca of certain 
indiriauats while others study a group orcr a 
coosidenble period of time, introducing more than 
onw gctwration within its pumew ifere indeed wa 
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hare Cod a plenty and the display o£ a taricty of 
qualities not usually a-soci'iUd \nVQ A 
It la not ray p irpose to olTer a comprehen«ire auTve) 
of all his snort stones and bring out the shill of 
the axti t in all its fullness One can only mention 
a few of tbo e qualities which arc fo ind m great 
exam; los of this type characteristics noticed m 
numerous stones iTora Tagores T*u 

0 le must roention at the 'very outwt the xitslily 
of hi3 characters Real and living the actors in a 
short story must be to attract the immediate attention 
of the rcalcrs the creations in a noiel may slowly 
unfold them'dres and gather flesh and Wood but 
in the short story much gicatcr economy of tnntenal 
IS ncce sarj To appreciate Tagores art as a story 
tcUu one cennet do better than studi and analyse 
tlie skill of workmanship m his I’nratc Tutor' — , 
V/jsiar Vftliaaeija. The dcscnptimi of the young 
roan rcturniug 1 ome after a good dinner and under 
going SfOmc cutioua ext ctieocc*. which may he partly 
explained by his mental condition but which at 
the same time seem to suggest something beyoud 
the natunl or the ordinary supWies the cicuso 
for the resurrection of the past and the unfolding 
of a significant chapter in the c-irty lifo of tins 
youth In the dclmcation of the two maia fgurca 
the nattaticm of the wcidcnta and the over masterrep 
pathos of the catastrophe tho story u fit to rank 
among the greatesh 

In iho short story howercr limited as it »a in 
trace, the creation of the atmosphere of a forest 
<t Vrden or of magic casements opening on tho 
foam of pLTilous »m u ptnctic4lly imnoiisiUo and 
fantasy at pears legitimate only for introducing a 

S mlKil 4na or iio ntii g a moral Tagoro. lo lluocry 
OA9 has shouti us tbs pcssihdity of luducing 
such AQ at nosphere as would make the sunernaturu 
ctcdiblc but cue is not sure lE the appeal of thu 
can ifoiwrly be described as ol a atory or of a 
{rose poem fVbilc ihero may be exccpiioos as ui 


roolbh Uopcs (Dira’^ha) or Dalia, Tastes 
atonea ^yxw,ri.hy deal wtth couferoporari liio m 
Bengal in ila vanous phases of actiutv in t luges 
and m citicq within tho circle of family life or m 
the world at large Politics is rarcl) introduced in 
these stones though it may bo present 
background of the comic I crown the king (‘ g/* 
ttla) or the tragic Clouds and fcunshino ’ 

Paitdra social reform and \ ropaganda may sometimes 
be vaguely evident but usually the essence of llie«=e 
stones IS in the tragedy, or comedy of individual 
life— the tragedy more often than the comedy of 
It for (be jwet svitb Ins dispcrmug- eyra sees the 
Gondict of hia character with circum tanccs conflict 
with impulses or social laws or prejudices or conven 
tions — a conflict thi* which almost invariably cads 
with the cnishuig of tlie individual and the vindica 
turn of the strength of tho opiiosing forces Ono 

can ihu)k of so many of these weak men aud 
women of tho type of kahitoda in Tho Jud^^c 
IhrhartiL Or Sbashil alft in Tho Sister DiJt or 
Ivalipada m Rm>hmoni s Son or llarulal in Tlic 
Private Tutor truly tragic figures with all poten 
luiJities of goodness jft going under on account 

of certain errors and frailtjcs or of tbo stress of 
external (oicei which \ roro too powtrful for them 
Many of thm may U held to bo rcsiionsiblo for 
that fate in a more or less indirect tasbion yet 

one cannot say bow lu the face of the adirrso 

circumstauccs they could haio acted otbcnviso ond 
sti)) rciamcO our sympathies and respect Thus 
many of these talcs appear to more palnetio than 
(regie and ozcile more of ptython of terror 1 veil 
if they do not impress us with a 6cn«o of intusijce 
as the guiding jrinciplo of tho world they often 
suggest invisible forces and visible convrnlious whiclt 
arc unjust and tyrannies) nwponsiblo for (h* 
cxiHcnco of »o much of misery and \ am as we sec 
present round about us cicty moment of our lives. 
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The SumTal of Slavery 
Attention i3 being dra\7ii in many journnla to 
the continued existence of slavery m view of the 
fact that next year will be celebrated the first 
centenary of the Act declaring the manumission 
of all the negro slaves m the British dominions 
We read in the October issue of TAe Month, 
published by Iiongmans 


from information collected by the League of 
■Nations, ui its Slavery Commission of 19?2 which 
has done much to foster and co ordinate the move 
meat it appeared that slavery continues in sevoatecn 

K litical areas including some under British control 
dy Simon s recent book ‘ Slatery (1923) not only 
describes the horrors of the slave-trade as it stiU 
persists but estimates the number of slaves in the 
world as between four and six millions Abyssinia 
•alone contams two millions but happily their 
ultimate emancipation has already been aeciecd by 
■the present enlightened rnler of the country who 
hopes to accomplish it within ten or fifteen years 
Catholics need not be reminded of the great work 
accomplished in Vorthern tfnea by Cardinal 
Lavigene and his White Fathers who were com 
miss oned by Leo XIII in 1833 to conduct a cnisado 
■against slavery m those regions As for Uio icet the 
I^cague of Nations which is bound by a clause in the 
Covenant to put down slavery in all its forms 
rcsobod in l(r3 to attempt world abolition ’ and 
forthwith Orest Britain secured the fre^om ol 215000 
* domestic slaves in the Protectorate of Sierra L^no 
and 180000 in Tanganyika 

Tho modem reason for the continuance of slavery 
18 the desire for cheap labour in tropical cou&lncs,— a 
desire which the whites who seek their liv^ibWt in 
such eouiicncs are oaturalfy prone to conceive. Ilenco 
the constant neccssi^ of supervision of coIodmI 
labour conditions where something akin to slavery 
*n iorced labour is apt to be practised Tho 
League ol Nations holds an International Labour 
Conference every year wherein this question is 
constantly recurring it is obvious that concerted 
action is nocfflsary for the univcraa] vindication of 
rtho rights of tho backward peoples and we may 
•welcorao tho more gladly the assurance conveyed 
yi the late Report (September 2^nd) ol the 
that complete abolition of slavery is well 


The German Claim to Equality m Arms 

The same periodical observes thus, m part, on 
tno (jLrman claim to (viualiiy m amia 

Prcsiduit Hoover Incd in >*,n to pcrsuwlo tbi 
T) *armamenl Conference to eschanga tbseussion foi 
action by his I roposd last Juno that every 
ahoul l Mart forthwith to rdueo il« armaraenU 
■onolUirJ I'ho Confucacc hcsilalod and wm lost 

w^wnt* n**i tnjonc wboe. 

iul,.n«nt was not blinded by nationalisU'* wre 

1“ * \ P*’r}" would break down and that w 

ItOvcTumcnt could hope to remain m power ih<^ 
which did not make very dear that the ttme^ 
conio for U e miplcmcuiing of the disorma 

uii-nl cUuscs of tho \ cnailles Treaty and that, uolcs 


that were done, Germany would not hold herself 
bound by the terms of that Treaty to unilateral 
disarmament. The plain sense of the Treaty was that 
all the Powers should proceed to disarm after the 
model of Germany if not to tho same extent Now, 
thiitecn jears after- that agreement seven years after 
the Locarno Pact six years after tho admission of 
Germany as an equal into tho League there is no 
sign th^ the victo lous nations have any idea of 
making Germany s mternational position less invidious 
by ittlucing thar armed forces to a degree fairly 
comparable to hers especially by abandoning the 
type and size of weapon forbidden to her aa 
cssentinliy aggressive Her protest cannot be said 
to be precipitate, Stresemann most conciliatory of 
her statesmen expressed the grievance long ago 
Bniening always very reasonable, called attention to 
it before the Junkers drove him from office. Von 
Papen, thought to be militaristic, has openly declared 
Germany no desire nor intention to arm but 
she demands that other nations shall keep their 
promises to disarm ” She only asks for that re- 
consideration by the League of Nations of the 
punitive idausGS of the Treaty which the Treaty itself 
Allows her it has come to this that, owing to the 
futilities of the first phase ’ of the Disarmament 
Conference, Gumany is able with some show of 
justice to accuse the Allies of baviog tbcmselves 
already violated Versailles ^knd if she chooses to 
act according to her warning-^ Either you disarm 
or I shall re arm —who u to prevent her? 

It seems almost incredible but it is the fact that 
a great paper The lime* rather than urge the former 
alternative, is actually disposed to gire Germany a 
formal autbonzation to To-arm->to a cenaui extcntl 
If she were allowed a small number of those ofiensive 
weapons at present denied her,— so tuni the strange 
logic— and (he other cations promised ultimately to 
approximate more closely to her level she might be 
coutcDtl From the point of new of Luropcan peace, 
the proposition spells sheer lunacy, but to the war 
traders mind it is so calculated to bring renewed 
hope that it may well have come from that mind 
onguially 


Japan’s Defiance of the World 
J/m Peepks Tldniws of Shanghai observes 

Japan baa now defied the whole world— the League 
o( Nations the Anti War Pact the Nine-Power 
TVealy and other international commitments , and 
Anallyi the public opinion of mankind bho is 
labouring under the fantastic idea that she could 
realize her dream of military conquest by rushing 
matter* through and creatiog a fait accomjAi before 
the world pronouncca lU final judgment ]{it (be 
cnlightcatid nations of the world have already declared 
that they will not recognize a situation brought about 
by Tiolenco. 

1 want to lake this opportunity to emphasize a few 
rmportaQt points m Ihc po!«;y of the Chinese Gorern- 
ment in rcs]KCt of the present situation 

1 Nuthcf Ihe Cliincse Goverument nor tho thincse 
people entertain the least anti foreign feelings How 
ever in view of the present slate of alfitira pro<luccd 
by JapMcso mi itarT aggression it would be absoIuU.lT 
imims Ua for lha Ctuncws people to expnaa tho most 
cordial and fntndly senuments u, iho Jaiuncso 
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people. It entiitly rest* wttli J«paa bcrsrif to 
improTC and restore the relations between the Onnese 
and tic Japanese people. 

2 China will never surrender one inch of her 
lemiory nor any of her sorcrcico n^hu under stress 
of miliUry force, which she condemns and is 
detemuned to resut to the best of her ability 

3. China will never sfneo to any solution of the 
present sitoation which takes into account the 
organization in the Three Gisfcrn Fkonnccs utaonsneih 
maintained and controlled by the Japanese nulitaiy 
forces. 

4, China IS coD&dent that any reasonable pn^iosai 
for the scitlemeot of the present situation most 
neces°a^y be compatible with the letter and spirit of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Anti War 
Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty as well as with 
Chinas sovereign power and which will also effectively 
ensure permanent peace in the Far East. 


mnog a hilte flag to front of the aounal he smJingly 
tenses and tempu mm to rush on and butt against 
whatever odds. The Japanese bull butts at anything 
and when be rushes headlong blindly the tempter sits 
calmly behind hts machine gun and takes arm As 
the hreneh at Verdun set up an ‘impasse to the 
Pruscuo agressors so the Chinese swore never to 
yield an inch to (heir advcrbancs IPhen one forgets 
self and nsee above fear, calm reigns in the heart, the 
i^oe heammg inch gcMJ cheer 

The fact that we should not forget is that the 
Idtb Itonte tTmy has never bom dnvco back Lgr the 
enemy Orderly and quietly in accordance with 
pre-arraog^ plans they bare earned out a strategic 
retreat. The successful landing at lauho by the 
Japanese vat a thing they could not help and they 
had to avoid being attacked from the rear as well 
from the atandpoiat of actual military strength the 
IQth Itoute Army has never bocn defeated nor has 
so to speak suirendered one meb of gronnd to the 
tovaders 


We read lo the same monthly 
There have been many discussions to the papers oo 
the politiesl diptomatio and the human or rather 
inhuman sides of the Shanghai hostilities bet so tar 
very few writers have dwelt on the vanous psycholo 
eicai appects of the s(raa,ls- Tbe ircsrat writer 
happeoed lo be unmcdiatcly behind the front lines 
donag the caspaiga aid war therefore faroorebty 
locatM to observe the mental potso and altitude of 
the men at the front Us has no coodusioDS to 
draw from their acemues but he has received very 
definite inmreBSiont from the Chiotse sud Japanese 
soldiets The Japanese soldiers were ordeily and well 
disciplined but somehow they betrayed a sente of 
etracned effort and iromed ngilsQce. wbtreav the 
Chinese boys were perfectly calm and rcsipncd gome 
about their business lei>uray aud cheerfully for the 
very reason that the; were mentally well prepared for 
their business, ni , to resut the enemy lo the bitter 


From the Jipanese pomt of 


the bbangbu 


The easy success of then army in Vlanchuna 

S en tlttlr navy men an itch for ruentorions semc«. 

e comiuanuer m-charge of the Japanese Navy 
in Bhanghai had fancied that the Eame act of 
mternstional bngsndage as comuuited id the Three 
Eabtern Provinces could be perpetrated with equal 
ease at Shanghai never dreaming hoiv ealrcmely 
hazardous the practice of freibootiog wooM be id 
this part of China 

As the Japanese marines proved their luclessness 
from the very begtnniDg the hlinisliy of War in 
Tokyo had to senef divuiun after divisioo as rein 
forcementa, in order that the miliiar; prestige of Um 
Island Empirs be kept up noimpairtd Uaviag made 
a move by resorting to violence the Japanese mil taiy 
had no choice but to go on with it, with the idea 
that future success might cover up past faifures. Aa 
victory did not readily come in sight, however there 
was always a fear that one mistake might he aggniri^^ 
by another and unless a docisive battle were speedily 
— ^ there would be the nsk of domestic upheavals. 

lake 


Chuiese Heroism 

Prom tie above facts and cinnimglanccs tie 
writer concludes that ibe psychology and atbtude 
of the C^nesc sofjier iu4 never been tbat of tie 
vanqui hed 

A storm has loro uuadcr the sails and nggusn 
of our gallant schooner oecesviuiicg the see hng ora 
sheltered harbour It has interrupted her voysee lor 
the time being but it has not deireied the searntnahip 
of ber captain or her saitora.— I cmi stilt recall hu 
likeness in my memory the Chinese trench boy 
l>onoed is an old niddeu coat soiled by the tata 
shod in iscelesa rubber shoes and with a hat slanting 
forward half covering his eye* he reveals none of tho 
savage (crociiy of the fitted warrior Indeed there is 
a happy and even a kindly expression in his 
countenance, and a faint smile may ottea be detected 
at the corners of hu open mouth the retracted cheeks 
baaaot; ha hj(;h aoiaa lato prORuneoce. \oae 
conld have taken him for a soldier \et with a nfle 
in his hands and a distant look in his eyes, he stood 

ready to juir- •*•-* - 

Cacest only a 


'fbe Chinese soldiers feeling was Quite othciwise 
re tho toreador in a Spanish bull figit, boldiog awl 


or worry They seemed all wdfmg to Rve while there 
was yet a chance lo be alive but equally wiHing were 
they to die the aoweat tie defence of the country 
demandod thar saenhee. 

One day I was eending a cartload of things (o the 
Ueadquaitert which was then situated at Chenju. It 
was not mote than four miles from the front, vet the 
place waa wrfectly calm and normal There were 
pohUera seUing things, there were children rlaying 
(>^;etoer there were soldiers moving afoog m groups of 
twos or threes. Twice was I stopped and questioned 
ohoBt mf isteatiena bat once aa etplaatttaa was 

e ren I was allowed to go on There didn t seem to 
any war, nor the preparations for one Tet the 
Japanese has failrf to take the place after thirty four 
days of eager and arduous bombardments. 
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Seasons why Japanese Cotton Industry u 
Successful 

Mr Arno S Pearse, Advisor to the Interna 
tional Cotton Federation, ’Manchester and to the 
‘MiSsr’ Cotton Export Company, Alcxindria 
save an address at Chatham House on July 7th 
last on the Cotton Industry of Japan China and 
India. It has been published m Inkrnaltonal 
Affairs Indian cotton industrialists and the 
Indian public in general ought to read the whole 
of it We cull some passages from it relating to 
the cotton industry m Japan 


Foctortc* awl t/eir Fijiuununt Factorwa coat 
about four times as much to hnild os in Laocasbire 
owing largely to the coat of pachmg freight and 
insurance of the machinery and because besides 
the mill building proper there arc more warchanscs 
to bo erected than here practically the whole of 
the etafl* has to be houscu . villages with schools 
hosp tals threatrea nlaygro inua dining rooms, etc. 
have to bs provided. There is only one country 
where sun lar outlays are undertaken, and that is in 
the Southern States of the United Stales On 
account of the h gh cost of establiibing a mill the 
Japanese work their machines very fast and 
concentrate on getting the largest output possible 
from each. They sweat the machinery but they 
treat the operatives with consideration as I hope to 
show shortly when dealing with labour 

The working of two shifu means a saving of 
almoit half the cap tal ep iit in other countnos on 
machinery and buddioga Further the two shift system of 
84 hours cnabla the Japaocse to replace the mochuicry 
much fluicker than in Lancashire. A machine ten 
yean oU m Japan will hare worked 63000 hours 
whereas in Lancashire it wdl hare worked only 24,000 
Vs in ten tears many new inventions are made a 
machme oicca becomes almost obsolete, yet in 
cpnntnos where workpeople oppose douWe sbiXU 
Iheaa obsolete machines have to be run for many 
years more before tbcir condition becomes eufficiciiUv 
unpoitod to liuuty a renewal 

I cannot lay sufficient stress on the fact that the 
Iwo-shift system used in Japan aud in many other 
.countriw does not interfere with the natural life as 
It proridM for ample sleep in nisht-tima. It i« nnt 
w5h\'‘^^e ho Iwth shifts take place 

SchocAtnj anl Vriol Cbarael ruUet o' JoMnfss. 
IWore entenng on the labour question it i^st bo 
contranr to the general ideas prevalent 
here, the Japanese labouring classes nossma nml 
a school cjfucaUon as most ifn^nST^'c^^nKSL 
Lrcry tem^or msla operative can im^ntc. 
l^y hare been dis iplinoJ at homo-the toooTi fw 
coiuidcted of the v™^ hdd 


l^ihl'^ work, and 

gyranasUe dntls twlioorinps 

',S[“ 4SS- »“ 

‘KTC, 

this higher ^nn of tduc*tioQ The 

female su,«iaUmdenU are sp«Scally Uai^Sl 


nothing 13 left to that haphazard evolution to which 
we have boon accustomea Business concerns when 
it u realized that a youn" man i3 gifted with enwpy 
and pcraevcranco aboie the average ability send him 
at the expense of the business to other countries 
to widm nis vision and knowledge (I spoke with 
one voung man who bad been in 14S cotton miUs 
in England the United States Germany receirmg 
for more than three years full pay ) 

Japanese group or team instinct generated by 
the ancient family system is an asset of the nation 
ns great as its thorough system of education and 
the progress of the whole country including that 
of the cotton industry is largely duo to it The 
individual considers himself only as an atom in 
the body of the nation The Emperor is still the 
persomheadon of Ileity and quite 00 per cent of 
the population Tcgard him as the head of each 
family with the result that the self of the worker 
stands in the background and the welfare of the 
country is of paramount importance the whole 
working like a well trained team 

Labour Eghty per cent of all the workers in 
cottou factories are females of the ages bet veen 
16 and 22 yeare They are recruited from the 
agriculiurai farming classes which have for many 
years owing to overcrowding had a very hard 
time. The towns did not possess the number of 
operatives required for the industry Vs the Japanese 
has a nceduoctioa for his native health, it was 
impossible to attract entire families. Tho miUowiiere 
therefore, solved tho difficulty by pronding extensiro 
dormitories for these girls and of course they bod 
to take care of the physical, moral and mental 
wdfaro of this army of young girls 

Vs the girls ext eight hours sleep and have to 
work 81 hours there is a great deal of time on 
thar hands and generally tho management insists 
upon two hours daily attendance at tho school of 
too mill where reading anthmctio, Hower docoration 
tea ceremony fancy work and cooking are taught 
Then considerable time is spent in the ciuemas 
theatres tennis nod even football fields of tho mill 
In eome eslablisbmcnta gymnastic drills ore under 
taken every night 

Tho hospitals of tho big concerns aro fitted up 
with tho latest instruments In ooo mill 1 saw girls 
spending five minutes before meals over some 
inbalation apparatus in order to remove the dust 
from tbfir throats All the meals are cooked m 
scrupulously clean kitchens , the menu is scicntiilcally 
drawn up by the medical stalT according to the 
quantity of vitamincs contained m the food. Tho 
operatives par a tnflo for the food but tho milts 
spend sccoraing to accounts shown to me something 
between CJ anl 7d per head on this welfare work 

To ray raind the great advantage resulting from 
ibis care of the operatives is that tho management 
knows best what is cood for their physicu and 
incatal well being and that il can provide wholosomo 
I Icasure at much less cost for tho whnto community 
than tho individual oi>crativo would be ablo to 
obtain a 

Wages in Japan aro about half what is pawl 
in Lancashire, I it, m conscqueoco of the well plann^ 
CKpcalituro of tho management on behalf of tho 
owialivc, tho individual in Japan bos saved moro at 
tho end of tho penod of toil 

btatci subsidies to tho cotton inJualry I coul 1 not 
trace. There u the usnol subsidy to shii ping lines 
for canylng mills . perhaps the osautance given to 
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tome itadentt lor trar^haf; Abroad omj be termed • 
subsidy 

I most confess that vhat I hare seen and beard 
iQ the course of rov forty mill nsits in Japan has 
connoced me t^t toe cotton industry has reached a 
very high place indeed and one cannot but have the 
highest respect for a nation irhich haa aceompliidtod 
this tsstr io so short » time. The IreqaeoU^ heard 
references to the anderhand Japanese mtthods 
ol oblaloin^' manuCactunng secrets are today at all 
events, not in»uhcd Vi hen they were in the learning 
stage they had to copy just as a schoolboy has to do 
but today they are masters and even we tn Eloropo 
could copy with advantage their oiganuation in somo 
rcepecte. 


The CoIleetiTiz&tioii of Agncnltme m 
Soviet Rusaii 


IntenuUional Labour Jlevxoe for ‘^tember 
published by the International Labour OQice 
(Lenpie of Nations) has a highly mformstiso 
and Interesting article on the collectivization of 
agriculture m tho U S£ Ih, which is thus 
lotroiluced to the reader 


School* beginning to prepare teachers of both sexes 
lor that work It is an easy task, because the 
elements of the spintnal education aro abve in 
erery human being but we must call them to life 
and not to bury them under the masses of matenal 
notions winch are indispensable, but not enlightened 
by spitilual notions lead human beings to an 
oUcrl^ false conception of what a human being is, 
and what is the sense and the aim of life. 

In large lines, the spinlual education consists 
of seven stages (1) The call of the soul to life 
the direction or the soul on to the path of 
Irntb or light, (the law of love) (3) self knowledge 
and self understanding (4) the sense and aim of 
life. (5) the derelopmcst* of epintaal powers fC) 
the history of the soul and its spirit and (7) the 
religion or love, (the sciences of life and the develop* 
menl of the human sonl in other words— how to 
adapt the law of love to all the sides of the human 
life family social, peoples economical etc.) 


What India Locks 

In reviewing a book entitled klodetn India 
Think* Tfie Clinui Journal wrde* 


^Thea the Five-Near Plan for national economic 
reconstruct on was adopted the aalhontics responsible 
lor the (conomio pobey of the L 8. b. B. <)QKkli 
real zed that the snceess of the Plan was endaDgered 
by the low standard of agncoltural productioo wbicb 
bM scnously dcclioed since the nevoluiioo The 
pobey adopted was n progressire eoileclimatioo of 
agrMuUunil undenakiog* it was proposed to 
reorgsnize the small peasaot farms by grouping tbeo 
in co-opetstive orcanuatiocs or coUectire estates on 
such a scale that it woald bo possible Co spply cnoJera 
jocchao ^ means of cultiralion and eliminate the 
waste due to Che cnlcivatioa of scattered lodividual 
holdings. It wu at first intended Ihst the prociss 
should be appl cd only to one-fifth of alt agncuUnral 
undertakings but this proportion was soon czccedol 
and vanous changes were made in the details of the 
ongmol scheme. 


U I II 
Ifc^ttnr i: 


Spintnal FdacaCion 
Alexandtr writes m tbe liorfJ Lnttj 
I part 


The time has cjmc to understand that the edu a 
tion which IS given to our cliddren all over tbe 
world IS wrong that we are pnpanng young people 
Ajf t psivtY Aib? ihe anaal 

important part ol the human be og the spintnal 
immortal t'de which is the soul and its *> nt 

e mu^t DOC be asconiahed that peoples become 
resiiesi that the ugJy e dta of life kc lokaig the 
upper band over the beaut fal one* that immotulity 
IS eroning and that no value u given to 1 fe ilaUf. 

Wbal could o e expect, when people lost dm 
sense <£ life when every ones aim i* to enneh 
hiniiicH inaierinlly when peoples arc ipntually poor 
when material wealth is the goal to which alt are 
aspjnDg T , . 

If we want to stop human ty from foUowtog tu 
way to total moral ruin we have to inCiDdace with 
out losing time the spiritual educol on la all the 


After delving into the i&BUmerablQ naszagea 
grouped under a dozen headings, such as eivuisotion, 
culture, rebgioa character nation budding and social 
serv ce oo« is bound to concede that the Indione tn 
wonderful th nkcre and have e mervdloui gift of 
expreseioe end ihe thing that imincd etely strikes 
one IS shy they have sot nrey^sed further ia Iher 
soc el development end world posiiion 

In other words they eppeer to have got the idea 
all right and are ablo to disease it in the choicest of 
Isnguage, hut the practice appeaii to bo suff beyond 
their euainmeitt They even ecem to be fully aivsre 
of thi« lor one of the passage reproduced runs, “India 
has everything India lacks ono thing today — 
coooentrated wdl Thia is attributed to Professor 
T L. Vaswani Another attributed to Gandhi, runs 
The Cntish are weak in nombers we are weak in 
fpto of number* The llight Ilonoaetble V S 
tnniviaa Sastti is quoted as saying It is ca«y to 
coDstnict a good constitnuon but it la very bard to 
Ilia up to It unlesB you have developed in the indivi 
dual citucn a highfy trained civic faculty 

buiely this last nits u[)on the very keynote of tbe 
whole problem ol developing amongst Asiat c peoples 
a civihzaUon capable of noiding its own with that of 
the West After ah it la iho character of the 
individual units of a nation that decide the character 
of that nation as a whole The neiadicable tcndcucy 
irfmvy Aw ilfgilsdmaa rtj appiy dis ccrund-y s liws 
to hunsdf that la to say b s inatcly law ab ding 
spint haa unquestionably been the mos potent factor 
in the ab Uty of the Cngtish to rule other jicoplcs 
with firmness and justice fhev aro born rulers and 
lawgivers because they respect the Ian 

Eoglishmen respect tho law which they or 
their elected represenlaUtcs have made 

fu the Or ent bnl a single uslion has attained to 
uylhiug use the power of eatem nalions and 
that IS JsjiOD 

If other Onenlal not ona are ever going to atlam 
to t ve of the great nations of lie West ihar 
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people must ciunlato some eueb spirit of Rcuuine 
patriotism and subserTience to the state in TioUtion, 
if necessary, of their indindual interests 

There is no question that no nation can 
become great ■without genuine patriotism As 
for sub ervience to tho State, it males for 
progress when the State identifies itself •with 
the people 


Founder of Fan-Euiopean Movement 
on Ottawa Conference 

Count Hiciiart N Coudenho\e-K ileigt, the 
founder of tho Pan Furopcaii movement, argues 
m tho Berlin daily losswc/ic 7eUun>j that the 
Ottawa Conference means a united Europe with 
Britain includ^ if Ottawa fails ami with 
Bntaiu out if Oltawi «ucceod3 Here are some 
of his observations as translated by the Lmnu 
Ase 


Two economic continents exist today— the United 
bUlQS of \menca and Soviet Russia Both could 
survive an economic blockade on the part of tho rest 
of the world for a ccntuiy and not have to capitulate, 
lor both ore able wituin their own frontiere to 

K 'ueo nearly all tho raw materials nearly tJI the 
stulfs that they need to maiutaio life and to 
keep thetr economic s) stems going 

The Ottawa Conference will determine European 
as well a* British history lor Fiiglands future 
n.Iatioiis with the Continent depend on the success 
or failure of the Conference. 


If tlio Bniish economic union comes into cugicnce 
Tojand automatically cuts herself loose from the 
I'an buropcou comluRstion for eha csntioc grant 
protcciiTC taniTs to l>oth Rumanian and CauMisn 
grain. It is impossible to Livour British gram at iho 
csixnM) of European gram and at the same time to 
favour European gram at the expense of BnUsb 
gram 

I or it EngUnd grants preferential treatment to 
the gram from her Dominions, then tho Luropcan 
iiidiulrial nalions must grant aimitar trcatjociit to 
gram from l^icm 1 uroitc. In like manner, U th« 
Dominions grant preferential treatment loVoglisb 
iiiduslnal goods the apncuUural slates of l.astcni 
Van pc must grant similar preferential treatment to 
the j foduets of Iho West t uropcan mdib.tnal sUtes. 
Ixi^no will relaitlcsslv comiKil a I uropcan economic 
union to follow m ihe wake of a BntisU ewmomio 
union Euriiiy cannot sit still md watch lU exporU 
l«iine rteJudol from oruvea marLcCf without aifaUing 
its.41 an 1 organiimg iu own f uropcan markcU m 
coniunriion wiih its own colonira mto a huce 
ejmnoaue nail. But m order to bring into cajsteiwo 
thU great le-inomlp unit, it is n««isarr to excato the 
same p.lilical i\ ndiUons that exut withm tho Bntish 
rconomic union i amily a condition ui which war 

ll!t c« ije rroblna of a 1 nroiicaa cxtinomm unioa 
IS itmlK-al wich (he i ruldcm of poblKal undtrataml* 
ii„ aihl n»\>nctliati a l•ctwn-u the I uroixiau atatm, 
f»i«.tUlly U(«,;Kii krancu and (Knnaiiy ^ 


Luxury and hTorals 


Em«t Robert Curtiua, Gennauy’s great 
humanist, discusses m the Berliner Tagchhlt 
tho question whether luxury is ever morally 
justiiiM, and if so, under what circumstances 
and for wiiit reasons Some pass igcs from his 
article are transcribed below from the tnnslatod 
version tn tho Living Age 


Nowadays the rich are ashamed of themselves 
They fed obliged to cut down their expenses so as 
not to attract attention Xo very noble motive 
animatca them and those who fiave no property and 
who attack wealth are not always spotlessly moral 
themsdvea 

But I do not propose to waste any words discuss 
ing the two sides of the case I merely want to 
discuss the moral problem of property as it presents 
itself today Speaking practically the question arises, 
IS luxury permissible? Gan it bo tolerated in tho 
face of Iho mass misery that now exists/ Is it as 
the most earnest moral critics ask over pcrmisstbloT 
Here we encounter a mass of diiUcultics 1 shall not 
aUenipt to solve them but merely to explain them 

What IS luxura ? Is it cverj thing that is not a 
bare ncccssit) otlifo? In an absolute scuso it is, 
hut that docs not get us aD}whcrc, for such a 
dcfiuition would lend us back to a state of nature 
in which people hvod on acorns But there arc 
cultural necessities a civilised standard of living 
below which nobody should descend Soap, sugar, 
colfcc heat wero onco luxuries, that is to say, 
privileges cniovcil by tho few, now they havo bccomo 
necessities of life for all of us At this iwmt wo 
encounter a sociological law The thing that was 
once a luxury for a fcM can bccomo a necessity for 
everybod) The spread of clcctnc illumination and 
of public bathing facilities during the past few docodcs 
are cases m point. It u m this fl'-ld that the moot 
extraordinary changes havo occurred 

It was certainly a luxury, in fact it was dowonght 
extravagance, for Louis XIV to *pend a hundred 
million francs building tho Balaco of VcrsaiUcs ket 
this magnificent structuro was bon led over to Uio 
nation by the bourgeois Ling l>ouis I'hilipiic. It has 
now boromo a museum for the most bnlliaiit historical 
ndics, and tho Tbml IU-]>ublio uses it as tho setting 
ioT its presidential cloctiooa The wholo uation has 
coma tA ecgyid. thu poLocQ as a representation of its 
worth Thus one can speak of a Bociali/ation of 
luxuT) Tho samo thing applies to private collections 
that sns turned into ptiblio insUtuiions, tviKcially 
when pnvato wealth ii used to further universal 
cultur^ but tho connecUoni between luxury and 
rultura are too numerous and too complicated to 
discuss in a few words. 

Nor fits tho moral problem yet been solvcif. 
During recent centuncs prophets liavo constantly 
arisen )lcn>ling with moral pathos for a bparian or 
a.*CGtic way of life, bavonaroU and Roussc'>u TuUtoi 
andOuilni Uingt)|ical lu this n>(>cc.L But tho 
question still abides whether vco are dcing tho human 
race a greater semen bj limiting our ncrcuilius or 
hy incrroslng them. It dcfiends ulumatcly on the 
value wo atueh to 1 fo in this worl 1 ou wLc ihrr wo 
•crriA or deny life on whether we wuh to build up 
cnltiuw or to destroy iL 


anyone wno liaiiy 
luoil^nis that alt luxury is evil and ihenfire 
superfluous and usclcst, anyone who speaks in thst 
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war rercala lliat from Ilia shortaiKhtcd, ulilitanan 
pjia: of rter, ousic, tho theatre, iioetrx and lAiIo- 
aopbf are anperflaona and that CTca natoni 
encourages luxurr when U creates Ixantr He 
h ghost Talues tnit life o‘fers canriot bo jiiJj^ front 
tha utilitanan standpoint, for Q'-efulncat lO iHtlf aeoer 
possesses aar raltia If it did, airindlui? and all 
successful, undetected IhieTing urould be regarded 
as raloahle. 


Japan’s Econosuc Conditioii 
According to Titt HorU Tbwori’oio, 

Complete econoQue eoUapse is near at band in 
Japan ali^dv, and the Japanese military are dnruig 
the couoCty /lilt tilt doini the hill to eeonainie rum 
bach a coDapae would end the rule of the mililary 
but It also would be a disaster for the Japaite&c 
people and aenously injure Cbtoa as well as other 
countnis. Before the end comes moreover as a 
meuis of torniRg the amda of the people (tom their 
Uoebles at home, it u quite concavable that the 
joibUjy will UoDci * jjraaclicwe rampatgo to the 
rest Qi China or even «o naaoenrre as to bnog ou a 
war with Uusaia. That u one way out— to leave 
Japan alone to its ineritable rum either before or 
after the military have wrought more baroe 

Another way is to pemit step by aten in (be 
demand that Japan lire up to her icternationu obliga 
tiona. Japan may withdraw from the f^eague of 
Nation*. But the already has put herself in the 
position of an uiternational outlaw by the use of the 
oailawcd weapon of force, short of economic nun 
than IS no way to break the hold of the mditary m 
Japan except by connocug tbe people that the 
aciioQS of their leaden bare put Japan to a |iositiOft 
of mCoIcrable loternatioiial diigtace. \Chea that u 
acoqmplishcd the Japanese people wilt tike their 
military in hand. 


“BnUu'* Huai Policy is India’’ 

Air IL if, Brsilsford has contribute'! to the 
Xem Jiniublic of 2«cw York an article on Bnloina 
’‘Dual Dolicy ' in Indio, lu the course of which 
be says 

The recent history of India ialis into two parts. 
One u the narrative of the repletion the other 
records tbe steps taken to reahte Che future Cboatitu 
tinn Id the tiKt chapter cue is dealing with sciiul 
events in tbe physical world So many tens of 
thousands of Indians have been removed from freedom 
to prison , a given number of tons of human aube 
■taoce has been cart^ successfully from oue place to 
another where it remains. One di ght go on to 
reckon were full ataustica arailallc the iHnse-povew 
expended by the police m lat / 1 blows as they 
dispersed meetm,.* and broke up piwcsMOCia. A 
further account would show the numbers shot or 
bombed from tbe atr on aimilai occasions These 
are physical fa,.U ooc u la the world of reality in 
recording them. When one turn* lo the reforma 
It i» otherwise. The niatenal hers i* by eompamon 
Tolummou*. To arrive at the physuil fa^ one 
must bunt and question, and dodge the censor, lelyms 


Ur^y ou [cllcra that arrive by some undcrgrouiid 
ch^oeL Tbe uew^ about the reforms, on the con* 
tra^ fill* many column* lu the daily pitas. But it 
■a vi farpoChcticaf shadowy uorcat It tv about a 
Consiitatioa in which no one believes, which no 
onq will BCcejU. which no one will consent lo 
work The lalit blows ou the other hand, are 
beyond a doubt sincere. They convey to a nicety in 
black and blue (he exact aendments of the Impensl 
Power 

The reader will feel no 8iirpci.-«, then if I treat 
the n>pre«>icin a* the more important halt of Mr 
itacDimalda Dual Policy ' I gather that its authors 
are eatts&ed with (heir work 

This consulenble acbieicmcnt in tbe realm of 
ph^icif cauialMn has not as vet bad the results at 
whtch Its authors aim The National Coa,rrcss party 
IS not crashed It* existence is indeed illegal its 
foods here beco rooted out of the hiaki it has no 
visible habitat And >ct thu cnlitv which ought not 
to t,e and ha* in a *ca«e vantsheu continue* to act 
and move 

In some Jistncls it is said that the Pc-tsants’ 

t assire reroU against rent and land tax nu been 
token hut on closer ezaminaiiott one discover* that 
(0 cone wjiJi this oovcmaot iJie aufhorifj&v were 
obliged lo cut tbe bonlcn by one half None the Icag 
this ajnxnan revolt seems stdl to break out in neiw 
uod unexpcclal place* men u the hiiberto truguj 
south 

Sir Samoei Uoare has faded so far in hu firsi 
tmjeci of cnuhiiic Congress. He has bad to renew 
the Ordioaocce including the restnctioni on the pres* 
with the sole oiitigation that ccrtaia districts are 
escmpted from the severer pronsiong so lone as tbcir 
condoct gives saiisfaciion they ara, as It were oa 
parole. 

fndmdaai Indians mayadrise or criiicixe, but (lie 
pl*D of necotiaiion wab colloctne India is dropp^ 
we return to the procedure of the Simon Comnu*>ioQ, 
M Mr Churchill put it with his wonted i^iim, the 
Indian quesiion has been rescued from the hateful 
area of a negotiated trewty 

6ir Samuel Qoare hiis said plaintively that be hu 
besii muaaderstood That may oe a prelude to some 
coiiccssion it u whispered that tbe Indian “witncsseu 
at tVeatminater may be given the proud title of 
aseessois. But would even that restore the round 
nea* of the Table t One visuaUics tbe Britidi Ipgis 
latoi* sitiinff 10 a aeroieirclev while tbe Inifiaa 
wilncoscs stand Perhaps seats wall be provided, 
but the fact remaio* that the I<gi»)ators legislate, 
•“d the Indians only advise. The idea of a treaty 
hvfwcen equal* is dead 


The New York fVciyn Politj Peporls for 
Septcaiber 14 di»cg*M!S the nbovo question 

.» the success of i>caee machinery 

la abobkhing war will depend upon its ability to 
“WivfyifK legitimate national 
niercsts. Although Japan declared that Jl» intervrn 
tion in Manchuria was duo to a desire pureli to 
u riifhu euhscqieat 

^ta IM to the belief that Japan had really 
nmj^fd force lo secure greater economic 
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pnvUcgca in ‘Manchnna than it was cnUUed U) tmdcr 
cxietiug tr>-»tiC8 and international law Ono of lae 
most over countnea ui the wotlJ, Japan 

needs forci(,u raarketa where it may sell manuiMtuita 
and buy raw materials Had Jai an placed this 
vital need licforo the League Council or llie 
Permanent Court, ncilhci body could have done 
anj thing clTectivo to meet the need Nuthet tno 
League nor Uic Court is an mtcrnational IcgisUturt 
Cm the League of Nations succeed in abolisIuDg the 
light oi Belt help 80 long as it does nothing to 
about the intcniational development ot the world* 
resources to prevent some nations Irom sUrving 
while other nations are surfeited ? If peace machinery 
merely protects the *fah« 17110 it may prove to ho 
an instrument whieh assists llie economically strong 
powers many of whom secured their present 
territory by means of force before the dajs of the 
Anti War Pact, in preserving their present wealth 
from attack by impoicnshcd powers 

Against till® lino of argument, U may be 
nrgeii that ns in inlra nalion'd nlFiird theft nnd 
robbery are not permitted or toIcritc<l on the 
ground that poverty has not been abolished or 
mitig ite I and equabzation ot property achicve<l, 
so m internationai aflairs, inlionil predatoriness 
ought not to bo allowed 


desperate wanderers shut out of the casual ward, may 
burgle their liomcs. Surely hero is a case for bcstmial 
of a second vote, or there would ho if they had a fir$t 
one being without fixol abode they do not possess 
even the ordinary franchise. 

Again, there are the uncraplojcd Also 0 most 
unliapp) class. Our newspapers tcU us. not iinfre- 
qucntl), of members of this section of society who, 
orereoinc by hojiclcesoiss and niiscrj, make aw y with, 
their lives and cicn with the lives of their cbildnm 
\nd there are nearly three ini/fwiis of them, the 
larger part with wives and families. Also they tend 
by force of distress and demoralization to sink^wn 
into the still lower class already dt«cnb^ Theso 
people already possess the ordinary ftanchisc. But. 
burcly wo might cue them a second vote’, wo might 
enable them to uect re] reetnlaitm of Ihttr oicn clast 
to atm Parliament and siiccially voice their needs, ’ 
When wo bale capcnmcntcd in this way, we ehall 
better be able to assess the value of this new 
polilical method .Uso the Indian people will then lie 
nUe to apr rcciato the honesty of our new proposals 
on their ochalf ileanwhile they will perhaps, not 
bo without reason if they suspect that behind this 
new mov* of the Ilntivb Government there is the old. 
Ignoble impulse the desire of conquerors to weaken 
still lurlhcr the conquered by encouraging divisions 
jglhcm— ^ours rtc, lBA^CJ3^^oop 

2Janei4etier 


Wlnls admittiug that many uileniattonal 
mala ljustments still exist other students declare that 
]U8t as in municioal society the ngbt of self help 
disappeared long oeforo inaividuil and social justice 
^which 18 a changing conception^ vos achieved, so 
in international socety the abohiioo of war cannot 
await the coming offan international lutllcnnium 
In tlio present complicated international structure, 
the attempts of the great powers to solve ibcir 
eoonomie problems by forcibly seumg fotci^n temtory 
will cause the collapse of the structure on wbicn 
eiviluat ou now reals thus injuring the mlcreste 
of the great powers Slorcovcr the jioesiUlitT of 
using force creates a morbid and uatealislic 
psychology which prevents a nation from employing 
ralional means in solving its econoinie diSicultics 


‘ Electorates for Depressed Classes ’ in England 

Under the above heading The Inquirer of 
London prints the following letter 

Sib — The proposal to introduce »] trial tleeioralet 
tor the depressed classes in India seems so wdl 
mteiUoiieJ and generous that Hear we maj aeuniesce 
there n cut rcU uncnticill) eicn unlbinkiogly I 
wish therefore to point o it that it mvolres quite a 
new vaethoil even pnncvplv in pohlical affa rs one 
hitherto entirely unknown And I woull suggest that 
before we 1 nj o®o Ih s jwiit cal novelty upon a sibjcct 
peojle we try it put on our own free community 
there IS abunlant scope for cxpctimcnUtum We 
have our own deprcbsed classes There w the class 
so long kno n as 1 aupeis tramps pexsons 
without fixed abo le or visible means of subs atcnce: 
t hey are ol viously a most unhappy class The\ tend 
^=0 to become a dangerous and cnminal class 
ful citizens cannot sleep 0 nights for fear that 


ladu and the Labour Problem 

ilc A A. Purcell vvrilca m ZTte Ziwlta Heneuf 

of London 

Capitalism bos created and is increasingly crcatioj^ 
for tlio working people of India— itidustcial aud 
aKncuUural— iQsiitent needs which call for satisfaction 
The workers req urc cducatoa The illiteracy is. 
appalling The workers require vastly improved 
bousing conditions 

The workers require, in every respect a higher 
standard of living higher wages more food, better 
do hing belter awellmgs Tho towns and districts 
where the workers dwell are frightfully msamtary 
There is a vital need for enhehteiicd municiiial 
organuation TTien a whole body of laws and 
regulations is required to protect the health and 
safeguard the well being of tho Indian workeis. 
'With llie quickly growing industnalization of India 
and the inevitable introduction of mcclianizalion into 
agncullurc these rcquireracnts will assume ettggenng 
dimensions unless loliniie endeavours are immediately 
made to cope with them 

India s neatest need is n powerful organized force 
which will be able to ensure that tho lequirementa 
of her gntwinj. proletariat are met la other words, 
Indias grciUcst need is a strong Trade Union Move- 
ment which will unceasingly battle for the rights of 
the working people by compcll ng the institution of 
educational services for the abolition of illiteracy, by 
numi, wagea and the eeneial etatidard ot living and 
by enfomng iinprovca sanitation aud municipal 
organiaation The existence of s ich a movement will 
ensnie that everj thing possible will be done for the 
welfare and happuicse of the Indian proktaiiat. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Creation of GreaUr India 
Br BEVABSI DAS CH VTURVEDI 

, , nhen bo Ptartod tbe Satyagrab movement in 

By Greater India we SouUi Africa, had tho vision of a Greater India 

outside India where Indiana ^ q and undoubtedly his work has raised the statua 

numbers such aa Mauritius , v-.i,* has of India in the eyes of the world as nothing else 

Fiji Islands eto This Aj^g-^ore would have dona The Poet has been living for 

been created by ecoaomie Tndia. that Greater India anil his VishcabluiraU has been 

quite diRcrent from ancient ^^te India, established with tbs very purpose. In a letter 

was the result of^ ™ to left their to Mr C P Andrews the Poet wrote from Do 

^ ~>«no A I>uinen on 2itb beptember 1020 

“Now that I have come in touch with Holland it 
will be easy for ns to visit Dutch Indies and study 
Ibar ruins and thar peoples. Ue shall be able to 
estsbitsh s bond of sympatby with theni and through 
It shall be greatly 'bencStw SnnpUcityu the best 
casket for gems of truth aad these Dalianeso people, 
who bad their seclusion that saved thar aimpLcity 
fioo) all hurts of the present day hsre. I am sure, 
k^ pare sodo beauty of truth that belonged to 
lodia Xet us build a small bungalow for ourselves 
m one of their villages by the sea and when wo have 
out sumnicr holidays of Ibno months we can go 
thm and carry back to our Ashram, m exchange, 
soma touebof the same India which keeps some part 
of Its precious past lifing and monng m bMaty 
snioDg tbe cocosmot grovea otthis island Vaodalall 
must go there, for there they have their tradition of 
art fresh and acUve, for they hare tbe sentiments 
de^ tn tbcir heart which expresses themselves m 
works of buuty We mast foand a special chair in 
Visbwa Bharali for the study of Greater India. We 
roast tram teachcre by sending them totbese places 
aod to China and Japan Tbe relics of tbe true 
history of India are outside India. For our histoiy 
IS tbe histoiT of ideas of how these, bke ripe pods 
iiaretthcmscrves and were earned across the seas and 
develop^ into magnificent fniitfnlncss. Therefore 
oar history rnns through the history of tbe mnlization 
of Esstera Asia. To study a banyan tree you not 
only must know its main stem in its own soil but 
also mast trace the growth of its greatness m the 
further soil lor then you can know the true nature 
of Its vitality The civilisation of India like the 
bsinyan tree has spread its beneficent shade away 
from its own birth plac& Let us acknowledge it, 
let us feel that India is not confined in the 
Geography of India—and then we shall find our 
message from onr past. India can live aud grow 

t. j. — -V. j — . 

. for this 


From time immemorial people have ^ 
countries and ^^one to distant land* w 

aeoreh of better food «nd shelter and « 

nothin'* vtranga or bad about it but to mve 
^11^ to soread one’s culture among less 
avilizetl p^le demands higher 

of thTemignaL FoUowers of Lord Buddha 
had that m abundance and it waa thcit 

i^incible faith and irtraeadous 
cniiblcl them to carry their message ^ pe^^ 
loving kindness to Java and 

Cambodia and Siam, China “d Japan T^M 

to their efiorto, a very large 

popalauon more Aan -Ul millions— is BuJdwU 

byfaitL Why and t‘0'» Iiid'* 

her -pinlual children is a problem that h« not 

been studied thoroughly and it is the duW of 

onr hutonans to throw fullest possible 

iL Whatever tbe reasons may be but one 

^ clear and certam and that is that we lost w 
^sior on account of this ^veranw of Ore 
connection between Indm and 
Our mental horizon became much limitert 
to a certam extent at least our d^ptwn 
mtowveral 8ub<a»tes and creeds has been the 
inevitable result of this narrow visKni. At a 
tune when a great eflort^is bemg m^e m onr 
country 


freedom we must guard 
aframsi uiis narrow Vision. Commnnalisoi, 
Smealuni .nd neud.™ m Ih. tbra OTl 

Samoa. .hich «« 

task will become easier if our outlook » 

and this can be done by a vision of Greater 

It be from us to think of Greater India 
m Jrms of im^rX “ We who^ve saSered 
Sn^X^ly are st.U suffenag many 

hardships ^ and humiliations 
^orei^ imperialism 

cf Indian iropenahsm. Greater In^ ns 

Kt, Irpws. who are the tnmty of Moujn weroix 
^dia, wiU be mainly cultutS. Mahatma Gandhi, 


the ideal 
miasioQ.” 

The Poet visited this Greater India along with 
Dr SttniU Euroar Chalterjee and the readers of 
the iLxUrn liemxp already know something about 
the result of his vtsiL The Greater India Society 
of Dr Kahilos Nag owes a good deal to the 
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in-pintion gi\en bj the ulcas of the 
Poet 

Now the problem before the '\oung men of 
Irulia, who have ''Ome ulcalism in them, is how 
to create a moilern Greater India m'pired by the 
ideals of ancient Greater India about which the 
Poet and Dr Nag have written so mucli and so 
well Modern Greater India, as I ha^e saul, has 
been created by economic forces To utilize >l 
for cultural purposes hould be our aim 

There are more thin two millions of Indians 
living -ibroid in different parts of the world and 
their number is increasing rapuUy In some of 
the-'C plases like British Guma and Trinidad our 
people ^\o lo«t touch with India and there is a 
danger of their becommg complete strangers to 
i teas md ideals of the motherland This danger 
hia been pomted out many a time by Mr C F 
kndrew", who has visited almost everv place 
outside India where Indiins have settfeJ in large 
numbers. In fact, the be«t portions of the lost 
twenty ye irs of lus life have been spent m 
solving their problems. No Indian has devoted 
so much of his tune and his energies as Mr 
Andrews to the cause of Greater India since the 
>car 1913 It will be a real tragedy if no 
su’sUiineil effort is made to continue tins work of 
linking India and Greater India. 

M hit shall wo do ? 

It will bo quito unrtuonable to expect our 
leaders to devote any portion of their time to this 
work for thoir hands aro ulrcmly ov erbimleneil with 
duties of greit importance. Nor can the Indian 
public bo ixpccted to take much intercut m 
(Xternil problems xo long as the internal condi 
tion of India Tcmiiins as it i« The only pracuc.d 
tiling tliiit can be done i- that somi of ua who 
iro inUru-te<l m the problems of Indims over 
>■005. fthoull devote ourxelves to a clo«o study of 
tieir tonditiODs and keep llic pres* rcgiilirJy 
infornml about them. This too is i ihSicuU task 
Our coinpilriote ui Uie coloiuts have not yet 
kirnt the UM.fulness of publicity and they ennnot 
even inanagi, to send rcguLir infonnatiou to us 
in Indiu Take, for cxiuiplc, our people m South 
Afriri. Tlity hivo pis-cd a resolution for 
startuig the Saljagnih movement there but they 
have made no effort to k<xp the Induin public 
at home fully infornicil about dio state of affairs 
m their land Our compatriots in East Afnca 
shovi the same ntirligcncA. towards the work of 
puhliiity m the Motherland Deputations have 
no doubt come from East and South Afncn but 
IxyonJ delivinng a few spi-echcs in half a dozen 
iiiil>urt.int towns and me(.ting the high otficmls at 
Diihi iluv hare done practically nothing to put 
this VTork of publicity on a hrm Ivasis. There 
aro a number of rich Indians m the rolonics 
who c.in Tiry will alford to tiiore Ivro or three 
hundred {lounds annually for tins vrork but they 
have got no vi'iun How one vrisbes lhc»e 


inillionurcs of Greater India had even oiio 
hundredth of tho vision of Cecil Rhodes 
eNtabli^hcd a Rrgcr number of scholar-hips in 
his University nt Oxford to fo-ter better relation 
between English speaking people all over the 
worId.The following portion of hi» MHll deserves 
to be read by all well wishers of. Greater India 
Whereas I consider the education of voung 
Colonists at one of the Universities m the United 
IGngdoin is of gieat advantage to them for giving 
breath to their views, for their instruction lu life 
and manners, and for instilling into their minds 
the advantage to the Colonies as well as to tho 
United Kingaom of the retention of the unity of 
the Empire. And whereas in the case of young 
Colonists studying at a University in the United 
Kingdom I attach very great importance to the 
University having a residential system such as 
is in force at tne Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge for without it those students are at 
the mdft cnt(cal penod of thcie hres ieSt without 
any supervision And whereas my own Univer 
sity. the University of Oxford has such a system . 
kna whereas I also desire to encourage and foster 
an appreciation of the advantages wmeh I impli 
cilly believe will result from the union of the 
English speaking peoples throughout the world and 
to encourage in the students from the United 
States of North Vmerica who will benefit from the 
\mencan bcbolarsbtps to be established for the 
reason above given at the University of Oxford 
under Ibis my Will on attachment to the country 
trom which they have sprung but without 1 hope 
wiUidrAwtog them or their sympathies from tho 
Uqd of tbrir adoption or birth. Now therefore I 
direct my Trustees as soon as may bo after my 
diath ind either simulumeously oc gradually as 
they sbvll find convenient and if gradually then in 
such order os they shall think fit to establish for 
male students the scholarships hereinafter directed 
to be established each of whicli shall bu of the 
yearly salue of L3CI0 and bo tenable at any college 
in (he Uuivcraity of Oxford for three consecutive 
kcademical yoaM 

1 dirc.a my Trustees to cstabish certain Scholar 
ships and these Scholarships I sometimes herein 
after refer to os ' the Colonial Scholarships 
Now IS it impossible for people like Syt 
Naniibhai ICnlidis Mehta of U^iida and ^Ir 
J li. Uandyu of 'Mombasa to 'paro a few 
bundrol pounds to csUblish a few colonial 
scholntsliips in India ? Them is no place m 
India where we can ^t even books pertaining to 
colonit-s anil colonial problems No effort is 
being made by our colonial organizations to give 
an opportunity to their workers m India to study 
the problems on the «pot. But wo neeil not bo 
disappointed Sooiur or later our c-ounirynien at 
home and abro.uI will rcalut that prohltins of 
Indians ovtrstas nxjuiro u thorough study by a 
band of workers and they will make nect«-iry 
anrangemcoU for Uie same. Creation of Greater 
India is a noble work and those who have a 
vision of It mun stick to it m spite of all difficulues 
and di-appointmcnts. 



ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

li\ KFD VRN ITH CHATTHIUI 


22nd \pnl li-'fl Shim/, on route for 
Isfahan in two parties The jonmcj being 
dilBcuU it was decided to do the same in two 
stages. Vn ofhcial of bhiraz aecoinpanicd Us 
to supervise arrangements up to the first 
stage He was a chcerv voung man with 
flaxen hair, blue cjos and a ruddy complexion 
His face reminded me ven much of an Irish 


Teheran to bid Us welcome m the name of the 
Slate and the Crown There was besides Mr 
Masam, a Parsi gentleman from Bombay wbo 
had come to investigate the trade and ludus' 
trial po^sibditics of the country 

There has been considerable improvement 
in roads and commiinic itions during 
present regime Several thousand miles of 



friend, of lay college di)». I irooder if there 
13 auy truth in the «tory that the In»h came 
from ancient Iran fhence 1 ria) aad also 
whether it is a fact that their old Gwltc 
contains m iny words stdl in use in Persia 
Anyway, Enn Ge Bngh * (1 hope the 
spcHiog IS nght) 

There was a halt outside the town for 
taking leave of our friends and hosts of 
Shiraz. A\c formed a big party Besides 
oiireclies there were Irbab Kaishboirow 
Shahrokh a high official and a very trusty 
member of the Shah’s Court, Zoroastnan by 
faith, his youngest son Shahhahram, aud Aqa 
Fouroughi, a very distinguished literateurfa 
brother of the Foreign Minister) and a savant 
These gentlcmea had come all the way from 
73-12 


roadways have been constructed and travell- 
ing made fairly safe tlirougli an efficient 
or^auAtion of armed road guards But 
still long journeys are very difficult, at 
least for strangers The roads are as 
yet mostly unmetalled and breakdowns 
are senous affairs, skilled help being un- 
obtainable excepting m the big towns. Way- 
side inns and caravan serais are not quite 
up-to-dato lu the matters of accommodation, 
food and sanitation, b it travelling by night 
being impossible in most cases, one has to 
pat up at these hostelries So ama^iwr 
miUers for our journey taxed to the extreme 
the powers of our hosts and specially those 
of Aqa Keyhau— our fnend, philosopher and 
gnidc— who was officialJy in charge of us, and 
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\ ervpol » The 1 oct nl iho I ortil el Xerxes 



1 eteopol s ‘•to rcise near tic 1 alacc of Dari is 


o{ Mcbetban, a youig Pust 
lad from Bombay who xroa 
fatuiUat with the terrain and 
so 1 ad been brougl t oi t b\ 

Mr Irani \<\i Keyhai had 
just returned from i hie 
years stav in India 
Persian Consul General nt 
Bombay and bad In wife 
and two little daughter with 
lum Xladame Keyinn was 
an iccooiplisl cd lady who 
had tlie rare art of Xeepng 
herself and otlicis cl cerful 
under trying circumstaucos 
\bout Xleherban all 1 can 
say tliat he w is an nc [Uisition 
to the jiart), and that ho 
could yet be one of the 
first courier dragomen of the 
>icar and Middle 1 \>t if ho went the right 
way about it 

‘^hiraz Isf il an ’ Mowtic how treading 
on historical ground — the cnidle uud tlie seal 
of one of the most woidcrful cnihritions of 
the \iast LufortmatcK tlu Iriu of to-da\ 


docs not 6 CCU 1 to bo fully aware of the caact 
nature ai d eateut of its glory M hat little it 
knows IS mostly culled from that sublimo 
collection of legend, folkorc and tradition 
wot en into in epic by tl e immortal I irdausi 
1 II c in the fihn u la 

To the Persian uincquamtcd with 
W extern rceearch in the 1 istory of Die 
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t iv).! II ( h II In 



I rMpoiji. l«Uc«ofOjnua 

Mestcd Miirgab, I irscpolis ta Takht t-JanisIiir and mo t httiogly so, be it said- ind 
(the tlironL of Taui liir) tlie bi-aaoun Kia followers of th a new Vijau Iran cult are 
rebefs lu the Persian Valley of — not wantii g now that the lead lia« been 

containing the gn\cs of Dara>a>a£au3 given b\ the “ Ua Haznt the Supreme and 

(Dann») VrUkhohai ar'ha ( \rtaxcrs s) etc. — Mo t High — an Vryan of the Viyans. Already 

arc Nabth i Uu tim (the ^ ict ires of R i ttnn) cnltircd Inn is proudlj Lalkiiig about 
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Pcrifpol 0 Pala e of Dinu* inter o 


was (lone by Himkhshatra 
and it ended with Ins son 
Islitavcgii Tims the nsc 
and fall of the Arj an Modes 
really took place within the 
short space of less than a 
century, although their 
csistciico as a scattered group 
of warlike tribes m Noithern 
Persia — %vhich, according to 
Dc Morgan, they entered 
about 2000 B c — began over 
a nullcnnium before Mean 
while the Hakhauiamshija 
(Acli'emcuians) of Anshan had 
become pjwcrfiil, and it 
was their fifth king Kunish 
(Cjrus) who defeated Ishta 
vegu and subjugated the 


Ar)an Iran Aryan Islam and the supremaev 
of Aryan culture 

This new orientation in Perauu thought 
has brought in Its tram many new dcpailuros 
such as cessation of the persecution of Persi m 
Zoroastrians, an mcluiation to develop the 
relatioiu^p with the fugit ve Zoioastnans 
(larBia) The daun of a feeling of kinship with 
the arjan brethieu of India is also in 
evidence, the fir»t outcome of which was 
perhaps tins Royal invitation which resulted 
in the Poet s tour 


The terms Vryan and Arya i C iltirc 
ire as yet indefinite ones \Micrc vms tl e 
cradle of the peoples speaking the laiiLuaeca 
grouped imder the cl issif cation Vry m fml 

what was tU genesis of thur ciltiie hisnit 
been detcrmmtlasyot lu Per-ia Uie fir.,t 
dcfuito hutoncal traces that we get are about 
t^io tine of the fall and destruction of 
Nmevah in (OG no by Babylonu, king 
^obu 1 il Usur and liis Median ally H u il h 
Bhatra, king of the Medcs of Northern Ptima 
I nor to tins wo have thccampaigjs of the 
Assyrian kings against tho AIcdc«, guch ns 
that of fi^lath Pilesar m ILOO u c Shal 
mancser 11 m bit » c , Wad Niran 
llliii SIO n c, Pglath Pilcsir IV in 
ill u c, lhargoi II m ^ 

But tho cstablunmoat of a Medcau kingdom 



Posepolti Bas relief of the Ui g I alaco of Xerxes 




Persepolii The kia^ fi h n„ 


Penepolu “ata-wMnore Berl o M s 


Modes It ^ras this great and noble 
line of k ngs tl at hr«t brought glory 
to \r\an Irau aad made it tl© 
cjnoourc of the cnilu d world with tic 
achievements of its great eons like Kamb ja 
(Eamb) es) Kiru ha (Cjnis the Gr at) 
Daraja aha s (Danus tl e Great] Khshajorsha 
(\orscs) Vriakiiohayarsha ( Vrtaxerxes) etc. 
The w p Dg out of this noble race of kings 
bj the Macedon an Vlesander, the eaUbh^ 
meat of the Gieek Seleucids the n e and 
fall of the Porthavos (Parthians) the destiue 


tomuai u are now go ng to face tl c same 
th Qg d ©to the passage of recent leg »Utiou 
thanks to the general lack of culture and 
cdiicaton — w tli a fev except ous — ii the 
Assembly Th s pohation of the Iranian 
n ni have been stopped to a certain extent 
b/ the recent act on of the new Government 
and Archaeological work of cxcaiation and 
restorat on is pn ceeding on approved 1 nes 
under the gu dance of savants like Dr 
Herzfeld Prof Goddard and Dr Schmidt, 
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l bcj ol 8 The 1 orJils of \crxcs 


With the financial bcii of \iqcuciii (Jnivct 
siticb and other foreign ionincd bo lies 


and floored bohdly ou toi> with huge 
atoi c blocks, for ni le the great pi itform— 


iticb ana otlicr foreign Jeaincd bo lies otoi c blocks, for nne tlio great pi itform— 

The puncipal group of luins arc it locally known as laldiUi Jam«lud (thethioao 
Persepolib (icil tune i iknown) bearuig of J i nslud)— 500 yardslby 300 ) uds which is 


^ ■' 1 ', 


I.;. 




perhapH without an c^ual 
amongst rums of that age 
u ^ ^ \ '•k •* ascent to the top of 

S ^ c S '■ L t I ^^“8 luighty platform, which 

\ / f / 18 10 ft high 13 bj means of 

I Cl \. • * staircase with lOCi 

fe X shallow steps which were 

»U sv I Hanked on both sides by 

*■’ \ k ^5l *“ \ baa talvcfa of warriors, nobles 

^ ' J attomlftiits, poitrajed 

■ - -T*. I « V. ' secmingl) in the act of climbing 

‘* ^.,V«% -g i t hy ‘.tcp This staircase 

S’ ^ '*U ,i y 13 crowned by the Propyl ta 

l^y {■ n*! y Vt > \crACs xvith its gigantic 

V P stone scutuicls m the form of 

* * f •» >-£. liiim m headed bulls, which 

i licrc line attained a massive 
_ _ ^ ^ dignitj absent in their 

~ Vs jnaii progenitors Die 

let«j«jlui r i.ht iKl-oten » Uo uif a bolt trilingual msciipUona of 

. , , , c , . . Xerxes four tunes repeated, 

the remnants ot 11 o palaces of the Vehacme coiitauiing the declaration of the glon 

mans The ciLidtl wwbnlt on a natural of Mniri Ma/da and himself — Vdam 

eminence, which was lined on the sides Xbij ir^a xsi>athi>a vazaika vsayathija 




1 et«j«jlui r i.ht l>«tv.cen » Uo anj a ball 



iriNElUR'i 01 nil P^^MV^T0UU 


xsajatlinanani Dai‘a\a\a!iani xsaja 

thivah)a puthn UaxaranuisJja’ etc —show 
that this was the entrance to the great palace 
of Xerxes 

Bc\onil tins arc the tall columns (oiiK two 
remain of the original fourl that supported 



the ca^^cd and decor itcd wooden roof of the 
audience hall and further on fating the hUI 
IS the other pair of colossi of whid tl e 

dcsccratershaccncarU de trotedtbe bm^ 

heads, formuig the second portal to the 
palace Pissing this portal a hug 

IS entered on which there aic— on different 

derations— the Hall of Xerxes the Palace 
ofDnnus, the Great Palace of Xerxes and 
that of trtaxerxes III On a second 
platform raised 10 ft above this mam one 
and behind tho aborc-nientioncd senes ot 
ruins, stand the remnants of the far-fcimcd 


Hall of i Hundred Columns, attributed to 
Danus , , , 

The c art ill that remain of the gloncs 
of Pcrsciiohs, that once dazzled the eiibrc 



civUued world with its eplcudoiir Hestrojed 
during a mad drunken orgy by Alexander 
and his barbarous hordes — who set fire first 
to the library and then to the other buildings — 
and sacked and pillaged by the same glonous 
band With the usual insensate lust for destruc- 
tion CO aiDongst all uncivilized con. 





'ind the rest wiped out by 
the nvngCB o£ tJino 15 “* 
vvlnt reminds la eiiougu 
to create i profound impre- 
ssion on tbe^inmd of tbe 
obscnoi about the innjcstio 
conception and Uc lefincd 
execution of those nnciciit 
peoples of Iran ai d their 
rojnl masters, and about the 
heigl ts to which their cuili^ 
Uou must hd\B attained 

An adequate description 
of ibcso turns as iTopossiblc 
aMthiii the coinpaus of i short 
itinerary, e%cn if the asrvtcr 
were qii ilificd to pi\c it, and 
BO the reader is referred to the 
n onogmphs and articles on 
Persiin \rt and Archaeology^ 


and specially to those b} 

lucrois, and (uitbcr spohaUd slowly through Dr nerzfeld, for details The colossal himiaii- 
loig cciiluncs onl) the worn and battered headed bulls of the portals, the tall fluted 
i>hcloton of I’eTBPpohs remains 111 a Iragmeutary columns fsomonicr eight} feet high) crowned 
tondilvon The car\ed coloured md gilt bj the famous horse and bull capitals, which 
woodworh, the nch tapcslr} and curtnins earned the architrai es, the nthl} sculptured 
arc hut *1 heap of ashes, the bnck work of staircaso lending to the ternco on which 
the residential portu ns (and also perhaps of stands iho ruin of the Great Palace of Aeries, 
die rear and side wall* of the Halls) iui\o tlie tnplo row of has reliefs — dep cting the 
been reaioi cd b} the needy \dlagers warnors and subjects of diircrcut nationalities 
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roscmbhncc in the ormniont'ition of the Pcr&opolis, excepting m the larger surfaces 
columns — specially the ca]ntal3 and the oi the casil> polished liiucstoiic 'which was 

bases — so far as composition and form is mostly used at Pciscpolis Then comes 

conccniedj but there are certain ddlerences the poverty of ornamentation} in which the 
apparent as well, when the general ruu of Indian sculptures excel, and in what little 

scuJptuial work, iHcItiding the has reliefs, ire oruaaicntatioii there is there arc wade 

taken into consideration Ihe Achacnicman differences in the motifs As regards tlie 
art IS taken to be a refined and moie spin bas reliefs themselves, although the I’crsc- 
tualized adaptation, with the additions of new politan varieties excel in comjio&itloii and 
motifs and alterations of old forms, of Ch video- balance, due to their austcic natuie, jet the 

Wjiian Vit But in the opinion of Rene Indian ones arc far ahead m fine craftsman 



I uwcpol s. \l ura MarJa. 
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The Ainua of Japan 

Tho Viiiua of Japan beloii„ to the Monj^oban stocl 
y \\cre fonuLTlj warlike but at ire ent they hate 


tamed ft peaceful people. They are fcry kind to 

Amus have fcot no literature 
thought that they had no iiitclligeDce Japanew 

goternment have recently opened sclioola for them 
and they arc giving ample proofa of their 
The reader can form an laca of their featurea, dress 
etc from the iUustration» 


1 “ 








A Hairy faced Native of Java 

1 <^ida of a caaine ancestry are prevalent amonjrst 
pnmiiivo tribes m many parts of Asia and the islsuds 
of the InJo Pacific region Most fiinous in ChiQft 
IS that of certain aboriginal tribes in the province of 
lukien classically known ai the 'iil tribes whose 
women wear a distinclivo Leaf dress sym! olicnt of the 
legend of ihtir descent from the union of n dog with 
ft pnnccES Dog ancestry legends have also been 
reported from Chekiang Province in South eastern 
China Formosa the IxxiLhoo Islands Usman Island 
bibcria Itonico. feumatra and Java What is the 
ongin of such legends has not been ascertain^ but! 
It mi^ht bo suggcstal that they have arisen from th® 


appcftrauco from time to time of human types with 
ll nr faces covered with hair It is interest ng to 


note that tlie»e legends occur only amongst inembcm 
of a laigo \sialic ttlinological group with Mongoloid , 
nwMtcnstics and oflinilics with \mcncan IndianB.” 
2A« China Journal > 
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Pocket Purdah "R T C 

The oHRinal unabndgcd edition de hue 
of the so-called Round fable Conference was 
not really a Round Table CoofercDce tn 
the proper sense of that expression Properly 
speaking, a Round Table Conference is a 
conference between poUUcal parties lo which 
each has e'\ual authority, and at which it ts 
agreed that Uic <}uesUons m dispute shall be 
settled amicably and with the maxunum 
amount of 'give and take' on each side Now 
111 (he drat and second so-calleH Rouod Table 
Conferences the Bntisb and Indian political 
parties did not bate equal authoiily In tbe 
third, the Dntish party has appropriated the 
‘ authont) ’ still more, if any aulhonty ewer 
at all belonged to the Indian part) Far from 
any authority belonging to the Indian party, 
the 80-calIcd Indian delegates were nominees 
of the British Government, whereas they 
ought to have been elected bj the people of 
India, or at any rate by the elected members 
of the Icgislatire bodies in India- And 
the sessions of the Conference ongbt 
to have been held in some neutral 
country lying midway between Bntain 
and India, the expenses being shared by 
Britain and India ' If that were considered 
too fantastic and visionary a proposal, the 
first conference haring been held in Bntaii^ 
the second ought to have been held in India. 
The third so-called II. T C is stiU more 
UDsatisfactorj in it» personnel than the first 
two. It has been ofticiall^ admitted that 
Congress is the laigcot, best oiganixcd and 
moat powerful non communal political body 
in India, representing the largest numbm- of 
politically minded Indian men and women 
I 3 ut it has been completely and deliberately 


excluded from the third conference The 
non comraunnl political organisation iicvt in 
importance to Congress — though at a Ion*' 
distance — is the Indian National Liberal 
Federation But that body, too, has 
been practically ignored, as such 
important and active Liberals as 
Mr ( Y Chintamani, the Rt Hon blc 
V S Snmv asa Sastn Sir Chimanlal betalwad 
<lc who were members of tbo previous 
conference®, have been left out this time 
Women and Labour go entirely unrepresented 
at tbe third conference At the second 
coofereoce, the Nationali»t Vusluna had at 
least a representative’ in Sir \li Imam, 
though he was volontardv or compul 
sonly dumb throughout Mr Jinoah at 
least Mkn of a Hindu Moslem settlcrocn^ and 
therefore he has not been included, on the 
excuse that he 13 nt)t in touch with India— 
as if the iga Khan who has been included, 
IS in greater touch with our country * Vll 
the Muslim tuembers this time are out and 
out acid thoroughgoing separatists and comma 
oalists of Uic Faxl) Hussain brand 

At the two previous conferences, the 
Hindus were not given the number of mem 
bera proportionate to their niireericaJ strength, 
pubbe epifit, business enterprise, culture, 
Ac. This time their ‘representation ' is 
still more unsatisfactory Vt the first two 
confircnces the provinces were not 
represented’' according to their population 
education, contribution to tlie Cintral 
Exchequer, etc This time the ‘representa 
tJOu ’ is still more nnsatisfactory from that 
point of view Bengal Hindus go entirely 
anrepresented, ’ for instance 

There will be no public sessions of the 


oOO 


me MODEUX REVIDW 

third conference nnd the ngcndi — 'i fixed 
one — \\in not bo juibbshed ' Xliiii on the 
giound of expediting llio procc&a of g»\»ig 
India a constitution As it 13 the Bnllvh 
Goxernment’s will which is to prcxxil, Iho 
moat expeditious *11111 economical method 
would base been and would bo to give India 
a constitution to the liking of Ilntish Iiiijic- 
rialists — xvithont iho oxpcnsixo and slow 
process and camouilige of confewiicis, 
committees sub conmiitlcc«, Ac 

'Ihc Blackpool Coriacivatne Conference, 
Mo-ala Churchill and C 0 ’& recent npeeches 
and Lord Headings propaganda tour in 
America — all clcarl) show winch wa) the 
wind blows 

But m spite of all these indicatioiia some* 
intelligent and well informed politicians of 
India, like ''ir Tej Bahadur Saprit, Mr 
N C Kclkar etc Lav c proceeded 

to I ondoti to join the third so called 

Hound Table Conforciico *^01110 of them 
may have gone with the sincere object of not 
allowaiig India’s ease to go by default and in 
tho belief that they may be able to inllncocc 
the British Cabinet for tho good of India 
But wo do not share their aninions Nor do 
wo bclicvo that 111 any substantial respect 
they will bo able to alter the Briti«h Iniptn \ 
list plan And, nccdloss to sav, we do not 
share the belief in the bond fnlei of the 
British Imponahsts, if any Indian 'delegates ’ 
have such belief 

A British Cable to Indian Liberals 

Bei-trand Russell and Harold Laski havo 
\x> %st ^dnah-QT 'feapro, "S^r 
SnmvaSfl Sastn, and Mr M R, Jayakar, 
asking them not to take part in the third 
R T C if the Government do not allow fall 
facilities for consultations with Mahatma 
Gandhi about the inter cominiinal talks, and 
so on bicedlcss to say this request advice 
or suggestion has been fruitless It is not 
known whether the Indian Liberals named 
above (Mr bastn has not been invited this 
time) consider Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr 
Ram'ay AlacDoiiald more sincere fncnds of 
India than Bertrand Russell and Ilaiold I aski 
But it is true that Hoare and AfacBonald have 
at present the official power to do things for 
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orngaiust India whicli the other two I iiglish 
genUemeu do not possc »3 1 he ijucation of 
qucstiona, however, 13 whether tho latter 
)mc the sincere desire and the cilcctive will 
to do good to India in tho way tint Indiana 
desire it to bo done ihey may Iiavc the 
giant’s strength But how arc thov going to 
use that slrcngtii ' 

In any case, it hiirU India’s national stlf* 
respect til it foreigners liavo felt it necooairy 
to remind prominent Indi ms of thiir duty 

M'c do not Lake it for graiitcil that if 
Bertrand Riisscll and Harold I agki had been 
in power, thtv would or could hive tried their 
utmost to give Indii n constitution atcordiiig 
to the national will of India expressed by 
her rcprcacntativc Jiiori 

and Work of Cornelia Sorab/l 

1 lial Indi 11) collcaguo and rephea of Miss 
>favo who H known bv tho name of Miss 
Comelm ^o^vbJl lus been recently doing 
some anti Indi in propagaiid \ woik in Britain 
Whether sho poses as an Indian is not known 
As her name is Imlf Eiiropcau and half Parsi^ 
ono cannot bo sure But ib is known that she 
helped Miss ^^ayolu the work of obtaining 
‘mforiiialion” for her Motha India, and 
got a complimentary presentation copy of 
that book from the auUiorcss Even before 
helping Mibs Mayo sho had dona anti Indian 
propaganda work So she is a sort of expert 
»n tluB kind of busmess 

She has recently purveyed some stones 
rcKlmg to Hindu sii amis in foreign lands — 
particularly Amcnca thereby trying to lower 
'AinhuB in 'fnD eyes lorcigners "Ho one 
will contend that there is no impostor among 
8 o*caUcd suaiiiis Of the religious of no 
sect can it bo said that all arc tho genuine 
thing Any direct or indirect attempt to 
create prejudice against any religion by 
presenting only real or imaginary facts 
against its followers without at tho same time 
mentioning what can be said in favour of it 
18 to be condemned 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji is sorrow stricken 
to find that Indiana occupy some high posts 
in tho public services of their oun country 
How unnatural and how disastrous I The 
pity, however, 18 that in whatever class of 
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tivil and mihtan -nork Indians ha\c been 
(Ti\CQ opportunities, to show tbcir worth md 
abiht\,thc\ ha\e done credit to thcoiaeUcs 
Hid tiicir couiitr) 

A 1 ree Press mca»ago runs in part as 
follows 

Loii^n Oct 24 

Mi-ia Cornelia Sorabji who has l>^n *“ 

Oome a little unotRiial iripriStinda a^amsl lodw 

ui F ackiid made an aatoniilii u sttsfl- ’ •» 
iviiiiion ot women in Inl.aala meet.o. of the 
vhl »Lnse was alfa(k.t abxot 

ail OUR the women of India an I that 
no real acn 1 1 nUnco wiih the niichine« banowea 
from the Wet They had no rea t>o*Wue 
of ihcir own racial Uilhculiies *i'J luhibniom 
and no traininR in political careers. 

Wo do not think tlic nttick la at all 
>u,tomsl™g >’o lie or 1..1I irolh ■, >oo WJ 

for aiiti Indian propigindwt u»e, aud hcncc 
not iiatonislung 

On account of tin marNcUoH* libcnlity 
of Miss Sorabjis lJrtti»h palrooi i“ 
allotting mono'. for womens cducaUou 
m Indn out of the Utes paid bv Indmoa 
book Icariuiig among Indian women »< 
a somewhat rare conunoJilv though 

there nr.- manj Indian women who.|>os>i«s 
at least as tniuh knowledge of We'tem 
political inacbiQtr) as hir»«.l( UforciTic 
sense, It H not nct.cs.ar> to prote that lothaii 
women po-«oss that commodity for lbc> 
iwssC'S a coiiscicnct, moral •en-e and comiaon 
‘cu^e ami, what is of supreme importance. 

thee canbeirlurd.hips and persecution aud 
make unbounded ^wnfices for a cau-e whicb 

lhe> hold dear Tht^o luaUlic^ '^raWi 

does not iM-stsS and IS therefon not worthj 
cMiitoUkotlK du.t nf Iho fcctofnwnw.. 
illiterate vill UO woman of India. 

O,.o MO..J>r. »l»t rT-rgc. M- 
rrcmr, for tho ™ orour. »">'- >'■« '■“'i 
Ind »hv need .ho be i hitrling at eU now 

IS a im-s aud his uo cncumbfaDCCs.auil 

has Ikcu earnin' m^rc than cu^gh fora 
comforUblc exi-Acmv for some dccadt*, « 
*hc IS iretti old now h> doe. she 
tv tin into a ntiunerj or its ciUivaUnt, for 
iverhaps she is not a Iloman ^ihobe, and 
mevliUte on the Iran tent ” 

thing, of till, world, including BnUsU 
l«trSaagv. and on th^ enduruig valm. ot 
things spiritual ** 


Ucctdenfal (!) Anfi-InJnm Propaganda 
^\hcocvc^ there i» au) preftnee on the 
part of Briti-h Imperialists to do something 
good for India, there is alwajs some prcli 
minar} or sjnchrouous anti Indian propa- 
ganda. VU this in»> be accidental lJut, 
then, there would seem to be -oiue method 
m thcsc accidental happenings 

Consider what was going on or was 
about to be going on in relation to India 
at thi time when katbanna Ma) o, Patricia 
Kendall or C>rntha &oribji wore engaged 
to hank their spuv slandci. 

tousulcr again what was happening or 
was about to happen with rcginl to Indii 
when I»rd Irwin went out to L uiaila to 
lecture ou InJii, when tho ingclit 
Ilr hJwanl riiompson came out to luJii ns 
Thf Maiiilii ter hiiirlnnis spccul toircs- 
ponVnt ir when JdOrd Heading went to 
\Dicrwa on a Icanring tour 

^liakc.pcare wrote m llimit/, Though 
this be roadncs. Mt there's intlh Jin c ’ 
\ pio-aw publicist iina sav after the i,rcit 
jH'Ct Tlioivli this be aicidciit, cct there js 
nethovi lu it 


DritfsA and Indian Military 
Morality 

\ccordnig to ihi Voniial Ihi>ort of the 
Public Health i ommissi >uer with the Gonni- 
ment of India for t>-G,aol ii, pp 11 it /, 
dealing with the health of BriU h tiMOps in 
India 

\«avlval liisea ■* scvOunteJ for a.x» aJm Jioi . 
to ho'iiul, r iccjci luig a r»no of '‘-’'I l^r 1 •" 

This in «pitc of \cnercal ehnic, .pccii- 
li-ts m deniiatoli gv, prophv lactic mea-urc-, 
prcNcntnc packets and courses of iQ.tructK n 
m the subject proaidid for I’nti h tr*xip. 
lu India 

t?o far as Indian troops are concerned 
page 2'' of tho <iaine Report savs 

~Thc.c rcocreal d scvuanieJ for ■* 1 'O 

sisc.ums to Ihc ho.pilal r vin; a ratio cf Ij.> 
per lUiA 

bo the iDcideuLo of thc'C tliseascs due to 
vicxual muuoralitv w^rc four times as great 
aaiong Bnti'h troops as among Indian troop*, 
la spite of the fact that all the pre^hjlactic 
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'iiid preventive stops nnd measures were 
memt for the former 


Mahatma Gandhi on Caste 
and Untouchabiltfy 


Mihatni'i Gindlii rcceiitlj wrote tlit 
following letter to Dr Suresh Chamlri 
Biucrji of Comilh “Abhoy Ashram” 

Sly dear Surcdi 

\tb) bare )ou kijit me in Buspeuse about jour 
health ? 1 know jour views of old on caste and 
nntoucliabihty 1 quite aprrcQ with you thw caslc 
has „ot to go But whether it would do bo in my 
V,cncration I do not know Only let us not mix up 
the two an I spoil both causes I ntouchabitity « a 
soul loslrojin^ sin Ciate is asocial evil Vnyuny 
you get thoroughly well and workaway agaiust 
caste with your usual Mgour “Vou wilt find lo me 
a good supporter 

\\ ith love and all goo 1 wishes IJapu 


On the publicition of this letter iii the 
inpciB, Jlr Sitish Cliandra Das Gupta, 
an orthodox Hindu follower of Mr Gandhi, 
began to dclivci speeches in duFcrcut pUces 
tiiid sent contributions to some vernacular 
and English papers to prove that Mahatmaji 
is a Sanaiam Hindu, a believer lu Uic four 
fold division of caste, not a disbeliever in 
idolatry (whatever tliat may mean) etc, etc 
One of his English articles begins thus 


In tl a letter written by Oandb ii to Dr Botesb 
Chandra Bauerjee tlieie occurs ih s passsge I 
agree wall you that caste his got to go’’ Here 
Gandhiji uses the word caste lo a narrow 
sense, meaning the sub duisions wiUiin the 
four principal divisions ol Hinduism Gandhiii 
wants tbo 4 divisions of Brahmin KshaUnya 
\a shja and Sudra to remain I give below on 
catract from bis article in defence of the caste 
system so that there may be no confusion The 
irticlo IS dated lO'X) but Gandbiii still adheres 
to this view 


It IS not necessary to reproduce the 
extracts from Mr Gandhi’s article on the 
caete sj stem m loiiny /ndio for 1020 which 
form part of Mr Das Gupta’s aiticlc The 
latter 8 pio-caste propaganda led Dr Suresh 
Chandra Bancrji to send a sort of rejoinder 
to the Press bay s he 


Vs there has been some tnisunderslandini; as tn 
the mcanmg of the word caste used by Gai dhin 
in bis letter to mo <m Oct 9 it has become 
irai crativo lo publish the relevant portion of mv 
htlcr of which the letter in question is a rcriv — 
Owin„ to this fast the problem of untouchiahtT 
hM got a very vigorous shaking no donbt lli& 
hbakint will also help m lU cntiro rcooval but the 


removal of untouchal ility will not solio the entire 
Hindu problem In Bengal, at least the depressed 
class Hindus will not bo salisficd with anything 
short of absolute rcmoial of hereditary casts 
distinction llio depressed doss Hindus mu t 
aijoy oil the rights and privileges of the entire 
lliadn community Mere temple cutty or council 
going will not do. There must bo inter caste 
marna„Cb an I inter caste dinner These two things 
only can geld the Hindus into one great sohlificu 
communily Vs the heart of the uj [>cr class 
Hindus has now opcnol tn a very large extent it 
M the time when llio question of removal of caste 
dislinctiou may bo brought to the forc*front. That 
you ore not against inter caste dinner and inter 
Caste inarnage has been amply proved by yo ir 
taking in an untouchable girl in yotic domestic 
circle and also by the scttlcaicnt of marriage 
proposal of your dear sou Dcvidas with the 
daughter of Itajaji 

l>r 1 anerjeo concludes that ‘•from the obovo it is 

3 uito evident that by the removal of caste 
istinitiona I meant remoial of cxistiog barriers 
as regards marriage and lining between various 
primary castes and not merely sub castes ond such 
caste distinction Gandhiji considers a social evil 
which in his opinion has to 
certainly m the coming generation 

The following I'/ce Press mcssago has 
also appeared m many dailies 

khmedabad Oct 10 

Timilo entry ami use of nil public institutions 
are essential factors in the field of removal of 
untou habihty —writes Gandhiji from \erovada lu 
ansnenng the query whether dining with tbo 
untouchables was permitted 
Oandhiji adds — There should be same relations 
with the untouchables as are prevailing between all 
other castes Dining with the untouchables is 
entirely a question of belief hut that is not one of 
the essentials m connection with the removal of 
untouchability 

II accord ng to my belief concluded Gandhiji, 
Hindu religion does not prohibit partaking of 
o 08 usual food with anybody 

Mahatma Gandhi 13 right when he says 
that “Casio Ins got to go ” But ho docs not 
know whether it would do so m his generation 
Tint, howcvci, does not mean that he would 
leave it to “time” to do the work of reform 
rune docs nothing without some men 
working, sulfering, sacrificing Therefore, 
he exhorts Dr Suiesh Chandra Bancrji to 
work away against caste with your usual 
vigour You will find in me a good 
supporter ” 

Wo do not agree with Mahatmaii when lie 
seems to imply tiiat caste and uiitouclmbihty 
arc unrelated and therefore should not be 
mixed up Some ideal kind of caste system 
may be imagined or thought of which is 
entirely free from touch me notism But 
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taking cvito as it exists md has existed for 
centuries, one cannot but say that notoucli- 
ability in its extreme form is the worst 
symptom and result of ca&tc E\cq among 
the so-called higher castes thcro is somo 
degree of untouchabihtj . A aery orthodox 
Birman would not dnok. water given him by 
a Elayastlui. A l^ayastha may budd xod 
endow a temple for his family god. But if 
ho be an old stylo orthodox man, ho would 
not c\cn enter its inner sanctuary and would 
not dream of touching tbo idol or bathing 
it or dressing it. These are not extreme 
forms of untouchabihty, no doubt, but they 
are uiitouchability of some kind. Vnd they 
show that, though the ICayasthas of Bengal 
are a high caste in no way infenor to 
Brihmiiis in culture and the ckanncss and 
cthual standard of their lues, some degree of 
nntouclubilit\ attaches to them according 
to llio hundred per cent orthodox %ncw If 
caste could be purged of the (east trace of 
touch mc>uoti m, it would cca«o to be caste 
and would have the appe iraiice of an occu 
pational (.lassihcatioii 

Mahitma Qaudhi is net a man of whom it 
can be said that he adiucs the following of 
Uio lino of least resistance bctauso of dilh 
cutties confronting him But it is true 
ncNcrthtlcss, that the tight with some extreme 
forms of untouchabilitv, leiviiig aside the 
tight with the other etils of caste, would bo to 
follow the line of hast rc-istamt Not that 
wo arc opposed to some people adopting this 
method, if they cannot be thoroughgoing ui 
their comb it with ca'tc Some reform is 
better than no reform Bat it must bo 
understood that the caste <pmt must bo 
entirely exorcised Whatever in ca»U; cao 
be truthfully uillcd a poison tree, must bo 
distrovcd root and bran^ Unless that u 
done, there will not, cannot be any solidonty 
*in the Iliudu community Kcasoa, codscicdcc 
and reflection lead us to this conclusion 
The expressed sentiment* and desires 
of mani depressed class people support this 
conclusion. They will not be satishcd— and 
rightly and naturally so — inUi anvihingshort 
of the nmo\al of socio-nligious and legal 
obsUcUs to intenlining and intcrniamage 
and to their full rece^iUon as men. 
That, of course, d<HS not mean that people 
T5-14 


arc to bo compelled to intcrdinc or 
intcnaarry 


Caste and Motional Freedom 


It ts not our purpose to examine all the 
arguments for and against caste But we will 
notice one or two 

We believe that when ATabatmaji wrote 
m Youuff Iittlia m 1920, “1 believe that caste 
has saved Hinduism from disintegration/’ 
he was partly right But caste has outlived 
its usefulness m that respect Vs it exists 
at present, it has been the cause of thousands 
of Hiodus leaving the Hindu fold and Urns 
bringing about the disruption of Hindu 
society 

In that article Mahatmaji also wrote 

Th*; ari;ue that iho retention of iho caste 
tysteio sfchs rum for India and that it u caste 
«hi(b bos reduced lodu to slarery In my 
opinion It IS not caste that has made us what we 
are; U was our irrecd an I disrriotnl of uasciitiid 
Tirtucs vbirb cDsUved ua 


Wv do nut assume tliat Gvndhiji’g opinion 
of caste has remaincJ unchanged But 
wuhoit anv such as»iimplioii, the optuioa 
embodied m the foiagoiftg extract may bo 
commented upon 

Vlaliatmap i$ entitled to his own reading 
of history, as wo arc to oun. Wo believe, 
no histonan has contcmled that caste aloac 
has led to India’s enslavement and degenera- 
tion, for there were other causes at worL 
Simdarly, nobody will deny that, {larll j, “it was 
our greed and disregard of csscntul vurtiica 
which enslaved us.’ But is it not also true 
that the caste system, as it exuts and has 
existed for ccntuncs, has, m part, led to the 
di*iTgard of r«scat«l virtues Brahmia 
blood and Kshatnya blood have meaut more 
than the c^cntial virtues of punty, honaty 
and manluiess 

US turn to the testimony of history 

In the la.t chapter of the third edition of 
hia SJataji and llis Tmn*, Professor 
Jaduoath Sarkar, who u neither a Brahmo 
nor an Vrya-Samayiat, dwells on the “Causes 
of Shivajts failore to baild an endanng 
State” Vftcr refemag to the shortness of 
Shivaji’s reign Profe-sor 5>arkar observes 


lais uoe^ not tami-o lie inie etatuuliao ol 
bis failure. It u Uoubtfnl if *ni s rtry nsudiv 
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longer time at hia disposal ho could have averted the 
rum whicti befell the llaratha state unici the 
Peshuas for the same moral canicr was at work 
among his people m the 17lh century as >n Ino 
18th The first danger of the new lliiwu 
Kingdom established by him in the Deccan lay 
m the fact that the national j^lory and ptcawtily 
resulting from the victories of fehivaji ami Uaji 
llao I creat^ a reaction in favour of Hindu 
orthodoxy , it acccntiiatoi caste distinction and 
ceremonial punty of daily rites which ran counter 
to the homogeneity and simplicity of the poor and 
politically deprtosw early DIaraiha society Thus 
his pobtical succi^s sapped tho mam foundation 
of that success. 

The hvstonau tUen pcocccda to amplify 
lii3 observation in the following pangmpli 

In the Eccunty, power and wealth engendered 
by their mdcpcnacoce, the Marathas of tho ISlh 
century forgot the past record of Aluslim pcrsccu 
tioa ^ the social ttadci turaod ag,avn4t eacu. other 
The Brahmans Imng cast of the Sahyadn ranee 
despised those living west, tho men of the hills 
despised their bixthrcn of tho plains because they 
could DOW do so with impunity The hca 1 of tho 
state, though a Brahman was despised by his 
Brabroao servants belonging to other branches of 
tho easts —because tho first I’cshwa s gMi grand 
father s groat grandfather had once been lower lu 
society than the D sh Brahmans great grand 
fathers great-grandfathers ! While the Chitpavan 
Brahmans weto waging social war with tho 
Doshastha Brahmans a bitter jealousy raged 
between tho Brahman ministers and governors and 
the kayastha seccctanes We have uomislak^Io 
traces of it as early as the reign of Shivajc Casts 
grows ^ fission ^ It is antagonistic to national 
union In proportion as Shivaji s ideal of a Uindu 
Sicaraj was based on orthodoxy U contained within 
Itself the seed of Us own death 

Professor Sarkar then quotes the following 
remarks of Pabindranatb Tagoro from his 
Ilise mid Fall of IJia Silh Powei,as translated 
bj the former in The Jfotferw Renew 
for April, 1911 

V. temporary enthusiasm sweejis over the 
country and we imagine that it has been united 
but the rents and holes in our body social do 
then work secretly we cannot retain any noble 
idea long • 

Shivaji aimed at preserving the rents he 
wished to save from noble atla^ a Hindu Bociety 
to which ceremonial distmclions and isolation of 
castes are the very breath of bfc. He wanted to 
make this heterogeneous society tnumphant over 
all India 1 He wove ropes of sand he attempted 
the impossible. It is beyond the power of any 
man it is opposed to the divine law of the 
universe, to establish the siraraj of such a cast^ 
ndden isolated intcmaily tom sect over a vast 
coatmeut like India. 


Tho histonm proceeds to mention bomo 
dctiils in support of his ob=icr\ations. 

* bhiraji and his father in law Gaikwar were 
Varalhas, i e members of adesnisod caste. Before the 
nse of the national movement in the Deccan in the 
closing years ol the 19th century a Brahman oi 
Maharashtra iisai to feel insulted u ho was c.'uled a 
Marstluu No ho would reply with warmth I am 
A Dilshtna Bnhiuan' ohivaii keenly felt bis 
bumitaUon at tho hinds ol tho Brahmans to whewe 
dcfcflco and prosiicnty he had deiolcd his life 
Thor icisistcnco on treating him ns a &hu Ira drove 
him into the arms of IJalaji V'ji tho leader of tho 
Kayosthas and another victim of Brabmanic 
pndft The lirvhiuans felt a profcsiional jealou^ 
W Iho Hiltlbgenco and litcraty powers of the 
kayosthfts who wero their only rivals in educa 
lion and Government Rcrvico, and conaolod 
themselves by declaring the Kaynsthas a low caste 
not entitled to the Vcdic rites and by proclaiming 
a social boycott of Bilaji kvji who had 
ventonA to invest ’ms son 'wft'n t!tn! vjawi 
thread Baljji naturally sympalhuoil with his 
master and tried to raise him m social csti nation 
by enpgmg Ga„a Bhntta who made Shivaji a 
pure kihairiya.’ The high pni.»t showid his 
grauiude to Balau for his heavy retainer by 
writing ft tract (or rather two] in which the 
Kayaatha c.asto was glorified but without conna 
ciog his contemporary Brahmans 

Professor Sarkar adds in a foot-note 
'It was with a house so diuded ogainst itaolf 
that the I’una Brahmans of the lath century 
hoped to found an all India Maratha cmpiro, and 
there are Pnoa Brahmima in thn 20th century who 
believe that the hope fatted only througn the 
superior luck and cunamg of the hmglish I 

The Author concludes tins part of his 
remarks by observing 

There was do attempt at well thought out 
organized communal improvement, spread 
of cducatioD or unification of the 
people, cither under Shivaji or under the Peshwas. 
The cohesion of the peoples in the Maratha State 
was not organic but artificial accidental and 
therefore precarious It was solely dependent on 
the ruler’s extraordinary personality and dis 
apjicarcd when the coiiutry ccascii to produce 
supermen among Us rulers 


Maalana Mahomed Alt on 
Separafe Eleeforafes 

Ono of the urguments adduced by tho 
late Maulma Ifahomcd All iq support of 
Beparato electorates in hia formula of commu 
nal settlement, runs as follo-wa 


• How happy should we be if it were ne«rf 
necessary to make any such observation on the 

K sent wave of enthusiasm against untouchabihtw i 
itor AI. it * 


A separate electorate gives to the Mussalraan 
dient in the case ho is fighting the counsel that 
ho ^ects himself aud can trust In every law 
client is pennitt^ to do that even 
mouEn be is sometimes provided with counsel at 
Uovemment expense. 
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Yc 8. But the fact IS that, evea vhea 
5fu«>a]man lawyers are available, Musaalman 
clients often choosc non ^lus^lu^ lawyers. 
SinuJarly Hindu and Chn»tian clients often 
engage non Hindu and non Chn&Uan counsd 
Separate electorates depnve the electors of 
the liberty to vote for any candidate who 
docs not belong to their class or religions 
community, however able and publio-spintcd 
and to their liking he may be 


lo all ilemocraUc couatnes nembers arc alna}s 
tfraid of their roostituencics in recording ihcir 
rOtes 10 ertty diri‘ioD Is it too much to expect 
that (he educated coo^iiitaeucics as they obtam m 
]}eo^ niJl hold mcenrigs aod put pressure on 
tiieir reprcKCOtatives to be at their post ot daty 
•pj TOie accordmf; to then mandate at least on 
this eery momentous occasion 

If the electors had been well-informed, 
dutiful, and public spirited, their representa- 
tivtf^ could not have been otbenmo for long 
Jfo representative can fool his constituency 
aJ] the time 


7i5<? Dufy of M. L R's 

Mr Satyendra Chandra Mitra, n u a, 
has issued tho following statement 

The \oTember session of Ihe Isseovbly la an 
extraordinary session «bere only two laaitera will 
be coasidcrM oo dtfs bans^ been allotied (or 
traoaaction ot non-oincul busioess. Doth the items 
am ot first ra'a imporunee. Ooa u potiucal and 
the other fiscal Aa npuds the hKter the decisioa 
ot the Assembly is final The \ iccroy has no 
naht o( leto ot eertiRcauon so the responsibility 
ot the AuemUy in this tnaltcr u of paratnounl 
importance 

ia * UouM of Ifa member* tho GorrraiBent 
hu cot ooly So oCSciai rotes They eas ccitamly 
depend upon U nominated and also U European 
roiea, but there u oo reason why the rcmaioioi* 

rote* should not be cast in national interests 
'so it all the clect^ memlieri make it a point to 
bo present during the Delhi leision ihey can carry 
any measure they like. 

ne two Opp^uoo parties the Nationalist* 
numbering 42 and the Inuepcndenu oumbmng 33 
are together soSicienl to carry any point they bLe 
Wllhouc ilepcoding on tbe rotes of tho uoaMirtol 
group imoagat whom ccitainly tbeiw ace a lew 
who are not against naUonat intercsta. 

The Ottawa Aerecnient that will be di'mussed 
at this BCfs on will decide the country » lodostrul 
future for a long tune to come. On this matter 
there cannot be any quesuon of clash of class or 
communal interest. 

The other imroiiant malter is tbe Ordinance 
Consideration Dili Tbe attempt to prostde for 
jiowcis to promulgate emcrgincT martial law as so 
integral part of Che permanent law of the laod is a 
not el one Drastic prr«a legislation rmbodjing the 
worst features of tbe I’icss Orduisnce is also oo 
the anrif ffere also no communal or eiass istcrcsS 
should separate tbs elected members 

l-CTeraJ members from Dengal were found 
tb^l durine crucial ditisions st the lest session 
of the Assembly Mr C C 1! swas was absent sti 
along lie frunla session Sfcssr*. Nabakpinar 
binha Dhodhnna and saiub Chandra ben did not 
tgnrein tho diruion list, landil hatyendrs 6en 
due to hi* son a illness was also ahsenS. Ill lbs 
Mnslim member* except Sit Abdnr Ilahwi r^ed 
in eiipport of tb i dra»ii<i legislation Sir AbuolUb 
fcohrawardy, Jfr tjhaioavi Hart ChowdbaiT 
Ismail Mr Anwanil Asim and hli ^ Ahmed 
were found roting with lbs Gorernment. 


Jmptovemenfs Promised in Nepal 
^Jminisfrafion 

It la a pleasure to leara that 

Important changes ui the admtnisliation 

tie togilom ot \epa4 such as tmposicioa 
of utiir* to eneouesm and. dryyJno. hum 
Industrie* beiur iclsgrapa and telephone comron 
lucsiiems. remoral of octroi duties on imported 
iDsebiotry instsllntion of new clwtnc plant 
fioantial sroisiajics for mfrcbaola, compulsory 
eoeations), morel and rslipous tiainiug for boys 
sod uDproveme&t la the fneodly relations with 
f,nai( ifntaiD hare been annouaced by ifi* High 
(ICS* lbs alaharh]* Joodha Shamahcrj.ng Diduuiir 
on the occasion of his tastallalioa u Pnioa 
altoutcr and soprsme Commandei-m Chief of 
>e]at 

Mr N C Kelkar as Round Tablet 

Mr It C Kclknr’a acceptanco of tbe 
m^'itaUoD to attend the third Bo-callcd Bound 
Table Conference as a "delegate ' has given 
ns« to misundcTBtandiDg about tho 

attitude of the Hindu Mahaiabha towards 
tb^t conference, as he is es-olhicio president 
of the Nl-thasabha for one year The question 
th^t ansea is, whether tho ^faka'.abha 
Approves of attending the conference, as a 
"delegate *’ The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce have decided not 
to co-operate with the third R. T C In 
*pite of that decision, Sir Purshottamdaa 
Thakurda*, one of its leading members, has 
tceolvcd lo attend Uie R T C as a “delegate” 
in his private capacity, as he puts it It 
voidd be merely evading the question to 
say similarly that Mr Kelkar would take 
pa(t in the conference in his personal 
capacity The distmclion betvscea a man’s 
pefBOnal and othcial capacities is very often 
mere verbal jugglery, more hair splitting, 
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inerel}, or inostl) a distinction wthoiit n 
difTcroiicc When Dr D. S. Moonje attended tho 
conference, ho said he was doing so id Uii 
personal capacitj. Yet nil the Vtlulc ho 
inidc statements iirliialhj as ivoriing ptesi- 
dentofihe IIuulii Mahasabha and hia mows 
were accepted as those of the Mahasabha 

Since writing the above we have found 
It stated in the papers that, though ilr 
Kelkar is going to tiie R T C in his personal 
capacity, he Im been asked by Dr Moonje to 
carry out tho mandate of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha ' It 13 not known what tliat mandate 


Mr. Kelkar on Co-operation and 
Non-Co-operafton 

Mr. N. C Kclhor's presidential address 
at the last st.s«toii of the Hindu Miln^abha 
was an able and well-reasoned pronouncement, 
tliougli one ui ly not bo able to subscribe 
to all his views We shall refer hero to one 
particular p issagc m it, which has given rise 
to ipiestionings regarding tho “Mahasabha's 
positmn jn relation to Co-opcratioii and 
Noii-Co-opcration with the GovernmenL It 
nine thus 


is 

Tho only formally correct answer to the 
question raised above is that tho Mahasabha 
has ttcvcc o(S.ciaUy cithcc appeoved. qc dis- 
approved of Mr Kclkar’s action, as it was 
never placed before its Working Committee 
for consideration Of course, it was and la 
open to tho Mahasabha to approve of lus 
action, under certain circumstances, as it was 
men to tho Congress to approve of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s attending the second It T C under 
tho then existing circuoistaiices, as it did 

So far as preseot circumstances go, we 
canoot support any Indiau’a atteodiug the 
R T C as a "delegate ” As a member of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and of its Working 
Committee, tho present writer would have 
voted against Mr Kelkar’s acceptance of the 
invitation, if it were placed before that 
, committee for consideration 


It may be urged m favour of Mr Kclkar’s 
action that he has gone to attend the R. T C 
to keep watch and to advocate and safe-guard 
Hindu interests We do not want to roako 
any comparisons But it is our conviction that 
Dr Moonje also tried to prevent any injury 
to the cause of Nationalism and Hinduism 
with single-minded zeal, unremitting toil and 
great ability But what was tlie result f 
Owing to tlie anti Hindu and pro-Muslim 
policy of British impenahsts, Hindus havd 
lost all along tlic line That policy has not 
changed for tho better, but rather for th^ 
worse. And, without laying any daunto 
foresocing the future, we may say that 
Mr Kelkar will fad m his mission a? 
Dr Moonje faded, if it be what we havO 
assumed it to be 


Von Co operation with the Loffishtive Councils 
by tho Hintbis would tlicreforc not onb he 
futile but suicidal ho long as the election rules 
do not prcicnbo that a candidate if he should 
l.w obyJ/sL, raiut ^011 1. minimniix tmndi-t of votes 
bceniiR a certain fixed ratio to tho total number 
on the electoral roll, there will he no vacancies 
anil no frish elections afier (.lections to fill 
vacancies. \nd if seats in the Legislatures, which 
IS only another name for one recognized form of 
generators of politicsl poncr, teill bo filled it is 
much better from the point of view of the Nation, 
tbnt they be fitted, ns tar as possible, by men who 
understand tbcir wortr and who rosy bo trusted 
to i>ccp watch and irard over the administration 
fron the point of view of National interests 
The Hindus may no doubt feel hurt by the 
palpable injustice done to them by tho Govern- 
ment in the Communal twarii But I do not 
uodcrslanj bow they can remedy matters by 
simply boycotting the Councils but loyally 
obeying their laws and decrees outside the Councils. 
It IS A fallacy to suppose that to worh under 
any constitution is to teork tht constitution So 
long os no parallel government is established, 
boycott of Councils by tho Hindus would be a 
self imposed injury, lor which there is no 

justification Tho position of the llmdua is also 
very pitiable even such ns it is ind the boycott 
of Councils by the Hindus would only make it 
woese 

Describing it in his own words, which he 
used at Cawnpore in 1925, he then spoke as 
follows 

Where in the whole wide world is there an 
inch of space which the poor uobefnended and 
threatened Hindu can call his own outside 
Uiudustan f Other commumties have their whole 
bases of operations and world wide lines of com 
munication and flotillas of boats and transports 
which can replenish them in India at need The 
Uudu Society on the other hand has I >ng ago 
burnt Its boats cut ofT every possible line of 
communication with the world with its own bauds 
and has cooped itself up unwisely with a ditch 
around itself and a foolish contnvatice in which 
the valve shuts against itself but opens out for 
any hoslUe soldier, adventurer or camp follower 
to safely come across and give the beat account 
of the slightest capacity o£ mischief or harm 
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which he msr posses. The only 
of hL-« UlcapieteJ commomty lies m 
fortifying iw^U &t j TII S 

fricnJi w ih ail smonj-l itself *nd 
^ ciro of the Wind, the l»me nnd the 
§^cd snd cnthu.in;; the whole 
with the hope thst U can sate itsJf even 

n-m{orc«l by the warning tJ*t it » doomed to 
d<-.truciion U t faints or falun for a moroeaL 
Ilm Ins not only wish to nttaia i\ililieJ Swaraj u» 
India, but they al^j vixh lo have thot proper 


inuia, iiui. lutj 4.1 • • • , 

Bharo of it. remain flmclus. 

In his opinion, therefore, he said, 

Default will be a big Unnder even 
with the p-ewnt I.ffard reraaming intact 
for while all olher rommunitiea will be 
represented by their lypica lead ra m the einjds 
tura the Urn lus wdl Ico- at every point if thM 
do not Bcnd their rcprescniitivts al»o to 
their own commoosl interests as wUl as 

to guard sgsinst -nil national iatcMa>la in the 

^Ue^Swonof the Hindus should ^ ^ 

this jancture bVe the po luon that Pandit MouW 
Nehru and JIahatms Osndhi.lud Utca at the 

ever make oom^n 
cause wiif olher eommumti** in deroan Img 
bwmj and trjiag to wrwt political /'J® 

Oovernmcftt in as Urge a measure as hut 

Hindus as Ilindas should go only as far as maior 
mmonty eommtinitiee will b“ preparai >0 g* hy 
wav of acttiid non eo-operalion 

The Hindus as the Jarpesl unit communily u» 
fndia and as suunch i^bcrcnu of the M 

sLuld never detach their 

Cr wEiu'o^berrL^^^wrSe the 

follcst advantage of the coastilutioa 

CntiC3 of this portion of >1^ Kcl^ai's 
address will have to bear in mind that the 
views expressed therein arc his own and that 
the 'Mahasabha has not passed any rcsoluUon, 
approving of them On the conti^, at a 
mcetin» held in camera the Alahasabha autho- 
rized Dr Moonje to formnlato a programme 
of action for fighting the so-called award ot 
the BnUsh Got eminent on the communal 

"^“‘"should poliUcally mmded Indians of the 
Conercss school be di-ptscd to criticize 
Mr. KdWar, they will, in fairness to him, 
have to bear in mind that the Con^s 
also Lad a Council entry Party ^Img 
lUclf tho Swarajya Party, as weU as 
a party of ^<«hanger8 or t^orou^ 
goiof fion-co operators. So far as 
:itahasabba is concerned, it has among its 


members both “Co-operators” and Non Co- 
operators , ^ 9 > Pabii Jagat Narain 1^1, 
one of Its former general Bpcretancs, and 
Babu Padmaraj Jain, one of its present 
secretaries, have been sent to jail repeatedly 
for citil disobedience 

Wc wish to lualvo a brief comment on 
tho follotvuig tbreo sentences m the long 
extract guen nbote 

The HinJui may no doubt feel hurt by the 
palpable injuslice done to them by the Coieroment 
in the Communal \ward But I do not understaDiI 
how lliey ein remedy matters by simply boycotting 
the Council* but loyally obeying luc r [» c the 
CoanciUI law* and decrees outside the Couneu* It 
a fallacy to suppose that to irort xuxdif 
eontltlulton IS to leorL He coiutiluhon 

The futility and inconsistency of boy- 
cotting the Councils but at tho same time 
obeying the laws and decrees passed by 
them are, uo doubt, obvious. But assuming 
that an unsatisfactory new constitution 
would be set in opcntiOD, if some politically- 
minded Indians both boycotted the Councils 
and disobeyed tbcir laws and decrees, Mr 
Kclkar would certainly not call their conduct 
inconsistent but whether such * non-co- 
operation on their port would bo anclTcctivo 
remedy or would prove futile, it would 
not be possible to predict beforehand. 


Mr Birla on Unfouchabtbfy 

At a mass meeting held at Delhi on tho 
23rd October last under tho auspices of tho • 
Delhi branch of the All India Anti- 
untouchMiiIity League, Seth Ghanshyam Das 
Birla, its president, made an impressive 
speech In course of it he observed 

Thenght of worship in tho tc nplc alone could not 
solve the problem of uotouchability In the words 
of Dr VmbedLar, the uatousbables did not want 
God they wanted breail h ace tbe League would 
do Its utmost to work for the economic einanc pa 
Uoa of the depressed classes 

Loctuim and sermons are not the need of the day 
The hungry people want food Because of mdus 
tral Gom^tiliOQ most of tbe members of the 
Depressed Clas.ci have lost their work, whrch 
pronled them with food They requirM to he 
provided with work which would bring them food 
They bad no land They required laud and 
UTorts should be made m th s conucction 
ton New wdU were required for tbe Depressed 
CUeecs lu scieral places where they could not get 
walv to druiU 

He strongly favoured tbe suggestion that a 
Umusand nch Uindiis should come forward each 
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to Bpccd for the higher cducAtioa of one member 
of the Dcprcpsed Class This was a Tcry useful 
scheme and elTorts would be made by the 
to fulfil It TcmplcMintry and inter caste dinners 
cannot help the lleprcssra Classes Wo must share 
thcic sorrows and fulfil their needs 

We are entirely m sympathy with the 8pint 
cf Mr BirH’s observations Land and food and 
water are certainly vitally necessary for the 
depressed classes "W ithoiit successful efforts 
to supply them lectures and sermons would 
be empty words Nor would mere freedom 
to worship in the temples and inter caste 
dinners entirely meet their desires But 
we do not in the least agree wiUi 
Dr Ambedkar that the ^untouchables ' do 
not want God, or that lectures and sermons 
arc not the need of the day There arc 
many rich and well to do people all o\cr 
the world wl o have plenty of had and food 
and good water and all the comforts of life, 
but are novcrthelcss themsehes unhappy 
and prove pests of society, because 
they are ungodly uneolightencd and 
immoral Supply the material needs of 
the depressed classes by all means, 
but lead them also to know and love and 
worship God, to have high ideals and to 
1» 0 up to them 

Inter caste dinners and marriages have been 
dwelt upon in i previous note The sugges 
tion that a thousand rich Hindus should 
come forward each to spend for the higher 
educauon of one depressed class youth is 
quite timely and should be acted upon, 
and we are quite sure Mr Birla would be 
first to Bet a noble example la order 
that elementary education should Jay 
the broad foundation upon which the super 
structure of higher education may 
be built, tho wdest possible spread of 
elementary education and the higher cduca 
tion of those who want it should go on pam 


Educational Work in Bengal for 
Ihe Backward Classes 


U unococssaty muUiphcalion ot agcncic 
ahculd bo avoided ™ .onto the attoS 

ThaUiar and other notkera and gencron 
givers to the ™rk „£ oduemtionalT! 


social uphft which has been going on 
m Bengal for tho last twenty three 
years under tho auspices of tho Society for 
tho Improvement of Backward Claeses It 
maintains 4.41 schools, of which 113 arc 
Girls' schools Two arc High English 
Schools, 9 arc Aliddic English Schools, 302 
are Boys' Pnmary Schools, 15 arc Boys' 
Pnmaiy Night Schools and 113 are Girls' 
Primary Schools In the 5 car 1931 32 tho 
total numbers of bojs and girls rccciving^ 
education in these schools were 13,100 and 
4,703 respectively, totalling 17 809 Ihe largest 
number of boys and girls from any caste 
attending these schools were Namasudras, 
namelj, 5,730 and 2,382 respectively Nest 
in number to tlicm were tlie Muhammadan 
bojs (2,103) and girls (517) Since 1918 19 
the Society has been conducting a school for 
sweepers (mchtars) at Dhubn The one 
encouraging feature of this institution is that 
although it was* started mainly for mehtar 
boys and girls, students born of higher castes- 
have been regularly taking advantngo of this- 
school " 

Besides these 4il schools with 17,809 
pupils, tho Society lias under its control 
o Co operative Societies, 3 Public Libraries- 
reading looms, 1 Bo> Scout and 1 Cub 
Troops, 2 Seva Samitis, and arrangements for 
delivering lantern lectures vvitli a view to 
arouse suihcient ideas of social and sanitary 
responsibility It also trams women teachers- 
and provides industrial and technical 
education in suitable places 

The financial administration of the Socictj 
18 very careful and economical, as will appear 
from tho fact that in 1931 32 the amount 
spent in grants m aid was Rs 7C,539, but the 
amount spent in establishment and otlier 
raaiges stood at Rs 5 603, representing only 
68 per cent of the total expenditure of 
Rs 82,142 ^ 

The work of the Society has received high 
praise from both official and non official 
quarters AVe can quote only a sentence or 
two from the many opinions expressed The 
Interim Report of the Indian Statutory 
t-ommission (Hartog Committees Report) 


Improvement of 
esampic of the extent 
to which \ nvate effort has helped progress 
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lliQ Se>ciith Qumquciinnl Ga\cmmcnt 
Review r>n tlio Progruss of Education in 
Bengal observes 

■“Con? i) r>ble projfress occurred ja the pduralioo 
of bocV'iird cUmoj. Much of the credit of the 
j ro>rcss w duo to mij-'iifirtirics »o I to th** fcocieiy 
lor iho Iiupcovimcnt of llochnanl Cljissc* 

Rabindranath Tagore wntca 
“The '^i ty for Iho Inpnjicmcnt of Bvhsoni 
CUSP'S. lK,ai.al and tsaam hai hexa doin,( ea dIcat 
irori; ht (he of C'bteation amont' the 

bacLwarJ classes irr'epcciire of creed and caste. 

iciiirja P C Ivai nritca 

Tbo Nxict; has been Uoiac very useful vork 
for itiB ailTancciucnt of cducatioi aiaon;;-! the 
hackvrard cla.sac4 of iho country 

The editor of thia lie> tetr has bccu 
connccCctl with tt froiu its fou (tUtion and 
can tcsUf’i to tht cxcillcuce of the uurL >t 
has boiu doing Coincs of its Report cau be 
obtamed from and douations and subscriptions 
Bcnt to l)r P 1C. Vchv]i, il \ y ii llooy 
Secretary ntid Prcaatirer at )J Bodurtitdaw 
Itiw. Calcutt i. \s the \sork of th soewu 
has bcin coniinuiltv upandutg fun U arc 
urgently rc>imrcd. Prom 2 ecbooU u» 1909 
itTuia novi -lil schools ui 193 J 

TAtf Dr-jfima SamaJ anj Vnlouch-iblUty 
During his short sojourn to Karachi 
Acharva P C Ra> gave a talk in the local 
Brahma-M indir Ho bigin bv sa)ing 

rhd Kuht of a llrahmo Oamai aomduDirin 
Uui pArl of the (uunlrv was s •uri>n«i* 

to Idru rh re u a Eslniic in eiRaia rtuaihr* Uut 
Iho idcil* that the 1 nh no "inisj once stool (or 
arc now all bit rraluol. and Ihst its ms-iio) m 
novr aln>4( luUlIM and that u can therefore 
Tory nril Mint np and oouo (o exist. This is 
not so. If the tea h o<s of the i rahmq ''unsj 
lud ukcQ shape our Mshstissi wioXt not lure 
Kund U ncci-srary to sUrre hiiDScU and thos 
t:ndsn;:rr his tdck so iRsaluxhte t> us, be 
countrymen If ve hs I but abeortvd the spirit 
of the llr^mo tsrul all th s snli uaunubsU] tT 
<an e nuiy catwd o« through at the Jnr.A 

and brv-idlh of (he Uni wo lld bare been »<(«allc«s. 
The 1 r»H-Dt snl) nntoa hsbi ily cuipsi^ is Bcirly 
an rthcuicnl rlioi loo of a U.nii»jf»ry rnthuMosni 
and has for its ba<u not moral cenTanoo bet 
IxJitual iivsiure. Vs »Uih U casaot has* lastuvt 
(csalts. in order that it mat pi\)se cdecuse ebst 
(s waatr.] IS— to ase the fsisi-ur phrase of pot 
Mahatma i — a chaare of h.art in each one 
ot us.— N ad OfcscFTirr 

Aangnrda uatouchabiUte and ra.ate the 
Hrahcaa boioa) has (mcUscd wEut tt has 


pKoched. Inter'C.iatc diuiiers, iutcr'ca»te 
marriages and cjiploving cooks and otiior 
domestic helpers tri-espccttic of caste, havo 
become such matters of courso m tbo Brahnto 
bamaj that they do not attract notico or excite 
comment. 

In modern times Ram Mobun Roy began 
tlio cuupaigu against caste and uutouchnbibty 
by publishing with a vernacular trinslalion 
MntvuDjiyacharya’s anctiut Sanskrit tract 
agiULst ciste, named I'aj/’tuiK/u Vctiie 
pncticid work against caste and uutouch* 
ability begin undtr Ktsbub Chundcr Scu and 
his c<»-workers and followir*, and, later, 
has been continued bv thi leaders and 
wembera of the dadharui Brahmo Sami; 
Mr Vith.at Ram Shiude, a missionary of the 
Brahnio Samaj established hfs Dt pressed 
Class Ml siOQ, which h*!* done very yaluablo 
work, long before Mahatma Gandhi began 
hu inspinug public uaching and action 
against untouibabilitv Such was also tho 
ease niti the late Mr K. lUnga Raos 
atUTiUcs at Miiigaloro for and among tho 
depressed classes Many an obscure and 
nameless man aod woman tu the Brjhoo 
Santa; hasc suirercd social perscenUon, 
l>ecuQurv lo s and bodily injury for the cause. 
Now that the removal of untouclubditv has 
almost become a fyshi >u, thcir sulftriogs and 
sacniices rciuind one of James Itussdl 
Lowill s hoes 


“Tbui to uie with TnlUi ix ntl le when 
we ihire h«r wrel^\l ctuii 
Ere her raoss bnn,? fsmo au4 pea'll. 

»jiJ u» prasperou* to be |u.<t 
Tbui it it US brorc suo rhuoscs 

while Ihe eowanl tunit otule 
IKnibUo... in h s xhiext tp in 

till h t L. rd i* erne 5 J. 

Va-J the tnuliitnle mxir.* r rtue of the 
futb they hsi dentesi.'' 


A/*o» Regulations of Calcutta 
Unwitsify 


Tho new Regulations of tho Umvcrsily 
of Colcatu (I03J) have introduced several 
subxUhtiol changes la the old affectm^ 
particularly Post-Graduate teaching and apl 
pomtajcoto. The change'*, la our opinion, 
havo been for the worse. They arc not only 
uaJemiKratic and are therefore ot>j<xUonablc 
©a pnociple but la actual pricUce, so far as 
oar lafonnation goes, have operated to 
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encourage favouritism; jobbery and autocracy 
Take, for mstauce, tbo Regulations by which 
Heads of Departments have been created 
Under the old Regulations the work of cacli 
Department of studies was supervised by the 
Chairman of the Board of Higher Studies for 
each Department Chapter II of the old 
Regulations (1930), clause 20, provided for 
the appointment of the chairman ind liud 
down his duties thus 

“Each Board ot Hicbcr Studies shaM tlect ita 
own chairman from j car to year 

Provided that no person except a uiuvcraity 
Professor shall be eliRiolc for election as chairman 
of a Board unless he is a graduate of at least 
seven years standing 

It thill bo the duty of the chairman of each 
Board to supervise generally the teaching arrangc- 
ments in that department and to ensure compliance 
with the Resolution of the Board the Escculive 
Committee and tho Council m that behalf 

Tha above regulation has been repealed 
and clause 9 of chapter II of tho New Rcgula 
tiOQS has taken its place 

Tho Senate on the recommendation of Iho 
relevant PxccuUvo Committee which shall not be 
subiect to conflrniation by the Couned ebaJ 
appo nt a Head of each Department as follows 
^Where there is ouly a Professor in any Depart 
ment the Executive Committee aliall recommend 
that tho Professor be appointed tho Head of the 
Department If tlicro he no Professor and there 
bo a post of Reader then the Executive 'Committee 
shall recommend the occupant to be the Uead 

The duties of Heads of Departments are 
thus defined 

The Head of a Department shall be responsible 
to the uDLvcrs ty and primarily to the relevant 
Executive Committee for carrying out the dccis one 
of the univerfc ty withiu tho D partment and for 
ensuring cfTicicnt working 

lie ^all be the chairmau of the c^vant Board, 
of Uighcr Studies 

Other duties have been assigacd to him 
which are not necessary to consider here 

It will appear that by the New Regulations 
the University authorities have abrogated tho 
democratic pnnciplc which regulated tho 
appointment of the man in charge of the 
supervision of his Department He is no 
longer to bo elected by the Board of Higher 
Studies, tliQ members of winch are the teachers 
of tho particular department The chairman’s 
pUco is taken by th" Head of the Departr 
ment, m whoso appointment teachers have 
practically no voice The ExccuUvo 
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Committee, as constituted by the New Regula- 
tions, miy not contain a single teacher of tho 
particular Department from tvhich tho Head 
may bo appointed Even tho Council is left 
practically no option in tho matter, as the 
appointment of the Head is not subject to 
tho confirmation of tho Council Tho Head 
13 practically appointed by the Senate and 
if there 18 a Professor in tho Department, 
he automatically becomes the Head. 

One should not run away with tho idea 
that tho Professor lu a Department is nccesa 
anly the best qualified man even from tho 
academic point of view Ho may be quite 
a junior man who by his superior power of 
ingratiating himself with the higher authorities 
may get the Professorship superseding the 
claims of better qualified men in the Departs 
ment When this is the case and there are 
such eases, unless the Head of tho Depart- 
ment IS a very tactful man ho may, by his 
conduct make himself thoroughly disagreeable 
to tcachere of his Department Tho fact that 
he 18 a junior man and has got his job by 
backstairs influence rankles as a gnovmce 
m the breast of teachers, particularly those 
whose claims he has supcrscacd Tiio result 
is constant friction between tho Head and 
the teachers of tho Department, that is, the 
Board of Higher Studies Such fnctioas have 
occurred, much to tho detriment of clficicncy 
of the Departmeut The Head of the 
Department being ouly a mortal and susccpti 
bic to tho passions and prejudices of mortals, 
does not unoften show his displeasure by 
trying to injure the teachers who have offend 
cd him He may take away their bread 
saj ing that they were ineilicicnt. And as the 
New Regulations have made him responsible 
to the University ‘for ensuring efficient 
working,” he is in a position to terrorize his 
oppositionists TJio teachers Jiavc got to bo 
subservicut to him or they run tho nsk of 
losing their jobs Had ho been an elected 
Head or Chairman, enjoying the confidence 
of the teachers, these frictions would have 
been avoided and there would have been less 
room for him to practise jobbery or do 
injustice. 

Hio New Regulations have superseded 
tho Old Rules relating to appointments. 
Chapter II clause 23A of tho old Regulations 
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U930) thus laid down the procedure relating 
to appomlmciits. 

** U1 qucslioas relAliOf; to appomtmeaU. leniiTe, 
pay terms auit conditinos of service repardm:; the 
tcachuie stair uader chapter 11 shall be Tcfcrred 
by the executive Cotnrmitee of the Post CSndiiatc 
OouDcil concerned to an tppointmenU Loard. 

Clause 22 chapter II of the New Regiila 
tions takes the place of the above clause of the 
old Regulations This clause eliraiuatcs the 
Executive Committee altogether in the 
matter of appointments The Exccultac Com 
mittec has a large dement of teachers 
in It 

The recommendation for the appoiattncat 
of a teacher under the old Regulatioo^ came 
in the first instance from the Board of Higher 
Studies which being wholly a body of teachers 
of the Department was bc«t fitted to judge the 
qualiGcattous of a candidate for appointment 
in. the Department as a teacher The 
rccomracndatiou of the Board was then 
considered by the Executive Committee who 
lu lU turn scat its rccommcadatioos to the 
Appointaicnts Board. The Appointmeuls 
Board, under the old Regulatious, consisted 
of twelve men, eight of whom at least were 
to be teacbers, but under the Vew Regulations 
all appointments are made by a Selection 
Comimttee directly The Selection Com* 
mittco consists of eight or uine members 
The coastitutiou of the committee is such 
that not more thau two members of it may b« 
teachers, ouo of whom is the Head of the 
rclevaiij Department. The result is that it is 
the Mcws of the Head of the relevant Depart- 
ment, who is an ex-officio member of the 
Bclecttan Committee of that particular 
Department, that prevail The Head of the 
Department 13 thus in a position to loUncncc 
tile judgment of his colleagues, the majority 
of whom cannot be in a position to judge for 
themselves the qualifications of a particular 
man as teacher for ippointiuent in that 
Department 

The New Regulations have thu# directly 
and indirectly placed large powers m the 
fLiads of Heads of Departments. Autocrat^ 
has been substituted for democracy with the 
usual result that some of the little autocrats 
have been abusing their power 
-6-15 


CasU, (he Governmenf, and (he 
Depressed Classes 

The problem of the depressed classes 
has been brought to a head by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s vow of self immolation. His unique 
self sacrifice has led the "caste” Hindus to 
cover the track of centuries in a week Thu 
miracle could not have happened if their 
conscience had not already been aroused by 
education, the growth of humanitananiam and 
patnoUsm, and the earnest work of reformers 
in the Brahmo Samaj, tho Arya Simaj, and 
those within the fold Some years ngo, Jlie 
Modern Renew quoted extracts from a speech 
of Dr Ambedkar himself who, ns President 
of the CoafcrCDce of the depressed classes of 
Bombay, admitted that the part which 
Government played jo the movement for the 
uplift of the depressed classes was ucghgible. 
Practically the same view has been taken m a 
scholarly work written by Dr G S Ghuiyo, 
t'b D (Cantab), Reader m Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Bombay The book is named 'Caste 
and Race in India, and has been published 
this year in London by Mcasrs Ecgan Paul, 
Trench, Trubnci ik Co , as one of the volumes 
of (heir ’History of Civiluatinn’ senes The 
publuhers, in introducing the volume to the 
public, observe 

'Tills votome baa bsca wnitea by aa ladiaa 
aQlhor who knows tbe actusl facts from vnlhiD 
and who bu combioed a manery of the pnnciples 
of anlhropolojocal scicoce with a knowleuge of the 
moderD tbeones of cute aad a thorough acquoio 
laoce With the mforraation to be found m lodiaa 
literatare. Tho subject has sever before been 
treated htitoncally with such accuracy and detail.” 

The information that we seek will bo found 
m (he chapter VfIZ on "Caste Recent and 
Contemporary ” 

Here the author shows how the removal 
of "the most important aspect [of casto- 
istegritj'}, sad almost the ea}f sarfiitagoae, 
ti7, that of prohibition agamst marriage out- 
side the caste’ his been retarded “owing 
partially to the apathy of the Governmeotand 
the hostility of tho cooservativeisection of tho 
Hindus.’ Zvcvertheless the path of inter- 
mamage among the various castes has been 
considerably widened by Dr Goar’s «pccial 
Marriage \meadment Act of 1923 As far >S 
back John Wilson lo his 
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of Indi'vn c'lstc sud tint tUo ibsciicc of tl»o 
Antjajas from Go\crnincnt schools wis dno 
as much to casto prejudice as to the want of 
firmness of tlio Government cducatioinl 
authorities So late js 1923, tlic Madras 
Government had on its statute book a law 
empowenng village magistrates to punish 
offenders of the lowest classes by imprison- 
ment 111 the stocks The description of 
persons by their casto-titlcs, in police report^, 
law-court «, ami oven Railway usk-iiotcs, 
could only result in emphasizing caste distinc- 
tions The introduction in the Census report 
of 1891, under the guidance of bir Herbert 
Rislcy, of the classification of castes based on 
social precedence as recognized by Indian 
public opinion, led to a campaign of mutual 
recnmin itiou and was a fruitful soucce of 
discord. In the opinion of the author, 

it 18 diflicult to 6CO any valid public fvasoD for 
this olaborste treatment of caste in the census 
reports The condueion is unavoidable that the 
intellectual cunosity of some of the early ofTicuils is 
mostly responsible for the treatment of casto gircn 
to It m the census The total result has been as 
we hare seen a lircnini' up of the castc-spint the 
desire of the census o>ficials to give an intelligible 
picture of ensto b) means of nice grading of 
contemporary groups lias provided a good rallying 
point for the old casto^spint 


The effects of the British admiuistration 
on caste in the Punjab have been thus des- 
cribed by Afiddlcton, Census Supciaatcu 
dent of 1921 


' I had intended pointing out that there is a 
Tciy wide rerolt a^omsl the classification of 
occupational castes that these castes bare been 
largely manufactured aud almost entirety preserred 
as separate castes by the Bntish Gorernment Our 
land records and oSi.aal documrnls hsvp addsd 
iron bonds to the old ngidity of caste Caste in 
Itself vras ngid among the higher casUs but 
malleable among the lower We pigeon holed 
erery one by caste and if rre could not find a 
true caste for thun labelled them with the name 
of an hereditary occupation VVe deplore the caste 
system and its eSecta on social and ecooomic 
problems but we are largely responsible for t^ 
system vrhich we deplore. Left to thcmsclres ench 
castes as Sunar and Lohar would rapidly disappear 
and no one would suffer Government s passion for 
labds and pigeon holes has led to a crystallization 
of the wule system, which except amongst the 
anstocralic castes, was really rery fluia tinder 
indigenous rule. If OoTcrnraent would ignore caste 
it would gradually be replaced by somcmiog rery 
diUcrcnt amongst the lower castes 


Dr Ghuryo thereupon observes as follows 


It must have become 
activities of the Bnlish 


clear by now that the 
Gorernment have gone 


Tctj kWlo tow inls tho solution of iho problem of 
caste. Most of ihcae activities as must bo evident, 
were dictalcil by jirudcnco of administration and not 
by a desire to rwiuco the rigidity of whose 

disalrantigcs were 80 patent to them. Tho most 
important step they have tiLcn is tho 
regulation in some of tho provinces that a delimte 
pcrcenUgc of posts in tho various service shad 
uo filled from the members of tho non B^mm or 
tho intcrmodi&to castes provided they have wo 
minimum nualificatioiis This was originally toe 
demand ot tho leaders of tho non Brahmin 
movement And it is tho most obvious remedy 
ogomsl cASto-domiDition But the obnous is not 
necessarily tho wiscsu We contenci that the 
rc»trietiou on tho numbers of the able members 
of the Brahmin and tho allied castes, 

imposod by this rcsoliilioa of tho Government, 
penalizes somo able persons simply bec^M 
they happen to U.long to particular castes The 
rcsidt ha.s been Ibo pampenng of ca.^ even at the 
cost of cflicvcncy and yustico. Tho Gorcrument ot 
llombay, in thur memorandum submiUei to tho 
Indian Statutory Commission l^JS (p 90, romplain 
that the Dutnet School Boards where tho noa- 
Brohiums have had n majority, have aimo»t m 
every coivc attempted Uj oust the Brabmias regaw 
less of all considerations of clUciaacj ict Uuft 
action IS only a logical development of the attitude 
of ibo GoTcrnmcnL which nursed rather than 
Ignored tho spmt of easte 
Oo the whole tho British rulers of India, who 
have ibroughout proposed to be the trustees 
ot ibo welfare of the country never soom 
to have ,,iven much thou,hC to the 
problem of oslc, tn so far as it affects the nation 
Dood of India. Sor have they shown wilJingncss 
to talc a bold step rendering caste innocuous 
Theif measures gcucrally have been promulgated 
mccemeal and with due regard to the safety of 
llntish dominatiOD 

It may bo argued that if tho British masters 
of India did not tale nay comprehensive steps ^ 
Riimmize tho evil effects of casto which they openly 

a lorcd It must be said to their credit that Iher 
not at least conscientiously foster the lostitution 
But in the face of tho utterances of somo respon 
siblo British ofliccrs after the Mutiny of lHj7 was 
gelled it IS not posBibla to endorse thf^ view 
The Slutiny opened tho eyes of the administrators 
of tho country as well os oi the sladcnts of BnUsh 
Indian history to the potentialities of caste. It 
was almost the unanimous oninion of persons 
ranncctod with tho Government of India ‘hat tho 
deep causes of the Mutmy were to bo found in the- 
fact that the Bengal Army was composed largely 
of the higher castes tit tho Brahmins and the 
^jputs The Special Commission presided over 
by Lord PeJ which was appointed to suggest a 
rcorganizat on of the Indian Irmy took evidence 
iroia many high officiala who were sometime or 
otoer closely connected with India Lord 
Ejimmstone opmod that it was desirable that men 
of different castes should bo enlisted in the Army 
while Major General 11 T Tucker went further 
and insisted on the necessity of keeping tho 
costly under British domination throuA the 
policy of dividing aud separating into distinct 
tho nationalities ana castes recruited to 
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recommended ilut The N&ti?e Indian 4naf 
should be cob.posed of diiTercnt natiooaUbee aid 
ciistes and as a general rule mixed prontMUOaslT 
through each reguDent.’ Lord EllenboitMi^ 
adiiad the same, but clearly minted out that 
rccommeadatioa irss ba^xi soidy ou the grotiad 
-of Bntish interests and not on the consdcratioa 
o{ eihcicncy of the Vnny Ha lamented (he fact 
that if the suggested procedure waro adopt^ 
«e must abandon the hope of ever again seeing 
a native army composed as that ve hare loat 
It naa an army irhich under a General that it 
(ored and tnisUxf rrouM hare marched Tictonous 
to the Dardanelles. Lrct since then the litd an 
army has b<xm studiously purged of the higher 
rs>-lF& The lesson of the uatiny rar (hat the 
safety of the British domination tu Ind a was 
Tery closely connected ivith keeping the Indian 
people diTidd on the hues of castei. was driven 
home to the Britiah r^ers. fair Lepci GniEn 
tbou'^ht that caste was useful in prevenun.. 
rebellion while James Kerr the Principal of 
ol the Iliadii College at Calcutta, wrote the 
following in ISGo It may be doubled if the 
vxi tenee of caite is on the whole uetaroureble 
to the permanence of our rule, ft may even b«. 
coniidirM favourable to it, provided we act with 
prudence and forbearance. Its spint is opposed 
to netionel unioo The maxim of divide an i 

rule beesa <9 be pr^j hi by troth ta and 
histonaiis alib* frehreuees lu foot notes omiitedl 
l>ceanv> the Mutmv Mas largely the work of 
soUicrs of the high castes of Brahmins aid 
Ramuis there was a clamour m England that the 
higU'Cvte sepoys should be cxlcnmnatcd 

Suspicion of hlhh castes therefore dates from the 
Mutiny Tbs ralusbls Icsson so Jearfy porebased 
was not going to be lost, tt be Qg repeated in 
the form of “dividi and nile couki not have 
faihvl to inilacnce tbs poll 7 aod conduct of 
later oiTiculs. It 11 well to Riu'mIxJ in this 
counection that eviu the Iwaman Church. 10 lU 
desire to iropa^ate its faiih was prepared to 
acroismodste caste la its practical {rct.ramiue 
Ihouxh U was opposed to the humanitarian 
principles of the churvh. Pope Grccory \V 
publLbcil a bull sancliooing ca>l« Tvgulauous in 
the Chiisuaa churches of India. 

Like Mahatma Gandhi, the author is ai<io 
opposed (a special (reserred) rcprcscBCafion 
lie observes 

"Whatever hbcrahauis of the Brahmin atlitoJe 
In this respect has taken place during the Isat 
forty years is mainly due to ediiraliou and social 
reform campa gn and not W the verv recent 
reserved or communal representation Ro^rml 
vs thus tvsk oflcvtsary Nay vt li 
harmful in so far as it tends to perpetuate the 
di.iincUoa based on birth Co-cyuralioo m (he 
satiafaetion of the needs of comoion social life 
through the mach aerr of CoTcmmciit h ooe of 
the potent factors that have d <.-olrtd tribal bonds 
and created nation.commun ues frpccisl iw- 
pre^ciiUtion of some castes meane the 
negation of such c\>-opeiatioa Where it is a 
<jnc*uo« of crgtndenng a feeling of unity the 
pcpIemiLt be made to co-iperate irrvap^ve 
•of that ca«t<. It is only bv such acuvity that 
the fcclmg of naitoDKommuniiy can be crested. 


To harp on the caste differences and to allow 
special representation ig to set at naught the 
fuadomentu condition tor the rise of community 
feeling Em long we shall witii(a.3 the situation 
of many dilTarent cosUs that are mdnidually 
largo enough, each chatoanas lor special 
ceiwcscntatioa National life will thus be 
reduced to an absurdity 

Regarding the problem of the depressed 
classes, the author is of opinion that tliey 
deserre special treatmeat. 

Those who feel that the inhuman treatment of 
tbew very useful cloascs of society u wrong realize 
(hot a change in it dependa as much upon reform 
m the habiu of these classes as upon a change m 
the altitude of the coste-IIindus. To alter the 
habiis of these people education both through 
leaching and propaganda, u esscotiah ciome 
aspects of theaa habits also dcyxind on the cconomie 
pouition of thwe cU--.ses. To better the ecouomio 
povtioQ of the depressed classes is thus nei.cssary 
in order to bring about a chouge in their 
social status 

Vs regards 'the vteioiis pnnctple of tho 
roservatiou of posts' la the t tnous scrrtccs 
for the nou Drnhmiii group by tho Govorn" 
roent of Madras, ^e attcntioo of our 
MiibamoiadaD brethern may bo drawn to the 
following extract from tho 7/idia;i Daily 
ifuif of Bomba) 

The hundreds of loiaJl eommuaitiea into which 
Indian (not cxclnd ng Mitolim) society is divided 
were nM slow to take ulvantage of the opportooity 
which was so couTCDiently ailbnfod them and 
(Kgoo to clamour for specul ttprcscutatioa m tho 
Lcgtolalnrc. local bodies, the public semecs and 
rvrn cdDcstiouaJ jnsbiiiiions. Ihe Gorernmuit, in 
abwh aI-<o the non Brahmin clement was very 
laOuenlial tned to van fy the ever increasing 
demand (or the plums of oflice but naturally could 
not succerd. It crested )'wlou> es and enmities whi^ 
have DOW roictcd w th disastrous ctfcct on the 
party 

Mo have no doubt that a similar fate 
awaits the Muslim place-hunters of Bengal 


Taro significonf incidents 

Two recent incidents, which arc not 
without significance, have escaped general 
notice One is the motion in the Indian 
Lrgialative Assembly bv 4 Hindu member 
for introducing whipping as an alternate 
poiushmeat for outrages on women, and lU 
opposition by members of a certain section 
on hnmanitanan grounds. It is significant 
that the«e members betrayed such solicitude 
for the perpetmtors of 
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that iBCxpiaUe wrong that unulteiahle shame. 
That turns the coward s heart to sted the 
sluggard a blocid to flame. 

The other incident is tio Indian Govern- 
ment’s ban on the recently published book 
on the ‘little brown man’ [Gandhi] by a 
reverend misoionary in America The 
contrast between tins eagerness to stifle 
the expression of everything that tends to 
raise India in the esteem of the Western 
world and tlie supreme indifference to whole- 
sale and filthy abuse of the Indians, especially 
of the Hindus, by puch writers as Miss Mayo 
and Miss Kendall is obviouo, and clearly 
demoDstrntes that the interests of tlie rulers 
and the ruled, even m regard to such a matter 
as the dissemination of correct information, 
arc diametrically opposed , for it is easy to see 
which of thcso two classes of books would 
stand a greater chance of being censored in 
a free and self govcnmig India 

Our Fronfisptece 

The ShWuis depicted m our fronti picc& 
(iTo luolo and famolc seu]i*dtvino beings supposed 
to bo of great purity and holiness, and said 
to bo particularly clmocterized by eight 
Bupcrnalund powers called iid lliu, namely 
(iniHin, Lijhwia vrajti, prakamya 

wutLa, xanfalia and AaniaLasayUa ibo picture 
illustruUs a line m Kalidasas Clou i messenger 
The bill iha couples with tbcir musical 
instruinints called nnas allow the Cloud a freo 
piMnLc, Stan ling aMde for fear of being 
drenched with showers of nun 

Hindu Mahasabha and R. 7. C. 

Our own corre (londcnl of Adiance has 
sent lie following from Bombay 

Loralay, OcC 29 

Hr '* C Kcltar prior to his departure!, declared 
111 a natcrauii iliat not to responl to it e tnvttatioD 
to aitci d tho IL T C. would pracueally amount 
to a lM.ira}:al of several lulcn-sU looting to hint 
for riprcKotaiion I think J could better scffo 
my country bv agroemK to work on the Hurd 
IC lU and hJp in giving liiial shaite u> what 
may bo good nJonn or tho oipofite aud lodge 
Un ly j rou»t« agMiifi bad oiiea.''^ 
vir Kdlar added No man in Indu can 
u “* rcinsent and rpeak on 

Uhall of lidla tlian Mahatma l,«i dhi hut it 
*lo«a liOl aUi d to mi»on ihal becaueo he le not 
in a to go oOnr* should lot ml accotliOL 

to ih.lr 1 this in the inu-nsu of India. In 
parucol-f, 1 would have Urn puilir of Utravin 
the lrw.t iviic«H.-d Li mo ly the Ilmdu 


my fnends of Berar and Indian states subject 
if I declined the intitation extended to me. 

On the CTO of ins departure for tho Third Itound 
Table Conference Sir N C Kelbar rectiyA 
congratulatory addresses at a meeting hud under 
the presidentship of Sir Jamnadas Jlehta. A large 
number of people from difllrent parts of the 
hloharastra province assembled to give a sena-oli 
to Mr KaLar a delegate from tho Hindu 
Mahas.abhn. 

Mr N C KclLor, lAe any other person, has 
a perfect nght to attend tho K 1 C. a 
delegate,” as also to do his duty to India 
according to his lights But when ho speaks 
of the trust reposed in him by tho Himlu 
Mahasabha, we are at a loss to understand what 
ho means This writer is a vico-prcoident of 
tho Hindu JIahasabha, but does not^know of 
any such trust Again, when Mr Kelkar is 
spoken of as a delegite ftom the Hindu 
hfahasabho,’ we mu«t point out that tho Hindu 
Mahasabha, so far ns our information got-’, 
never appointed him as its delegate nor did 
the Government a‘k tho Mahasabha to elect or 
noQunatc a delcgite, nor did it inform the 
Mahasabha that Mr Kelkar had been appointed 
its delcgftU-” 

Every one is freo to act os be thinks ik 
But it IS not right that the impression should 
bo created that the Mahaeabha la directly or 
indirectly counu-nancing anyone's cO'Opcruting 
with tbo K T Cl unless and until that Hindu 
organization formally and openly passes a 
resolution approving of such cooperation 


Labour, Women, and Bengal not 
Unrepresenfed 

In our note on the personnel of the third 
R. r C printed cl ewhero wo havo written that 
Indian labour, Indian women, and Buigd 
would not be “represented” there by any 
Government nominees But the dailies of 

tho oOlh October announced that Mr N ^1 
Jo'hi, Begum Sliah Nawuz, and Sir N N 
Sukur huvo been noininaU.1 by tho 

Government— obviously to represent llibour, 
vvomcn mil BenguL Tho additional wasto of 
money on the Ik i C which this fresh addition 
to Its ficrsontiel involves is as much to bo 
regntted us tho wasteful expenditure nlrutdy 
incurtod or iimmgcJ to bo mcurnxL 

Jadunafh Majumdar 

«> Uio pas-aiig away of Ilai Bahailiir Jnlii* 
nalb Mumtmhr die district of Jessoro has lost 
a nwii who did inuih to improve its andition 

'** direciionH. Kirly in life ho 

Mik-d Tie Tribune of I,ahoro for somo Umi 
Uo was also a nitnil*or of tho Indian nri 1 
Bengal lcgi«latu)rc8 But his mam labours 
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vfcre in connection with his own di tnct Ho 
was a well read man, particultrly m the 
Hindu Shoslru" 


Golap Lai Ghosh 

Tho lato Baba Golap Lil Gho h the 
jountrest brother of the hto BabasSiait Kanur 
Gho“h and Mott Lai Ghofh, who wero both 
distinguished editors of Tht tnirita Hauir 



PatruU. Though Bsbu Golap Lai was not «► 
famous a lournali t os hia brothers he di < much 
Useful noth for tbo i lirtka in an unoblru ite 
way during Aeir rsMect'f® editor»hip8. t'hen 
ho hmi'elf f>ec.u«o editor of that h'* long 

iroious Connection with it stood nun lo good 
suid, and tbo daily cootiuued to maintaui its 
reputation 


Tagore on Way to Peace and 
Conciliation 

\C (ho ro<^ue<t of Mr Carl Heads Chainuan 
of the Id lit CoDcdialiou GroU]v l/wdon, 
R-ibindrujilh Tagore Im sent him tlio following 
klter on the pre tut pohtcal situatiOB in India 
an 1 how {n.aee and concdialion can be brought 

"Dear Inend, 

It M encourac ng to li-im from jour cable that 
(hero n a giutrll fnling in bogtand o-sjoj; lor a 
railtcal change lo iha nlalioDsb j» between that 
couniiy and our*. To my mind tb s i* the time 
when a rooec lowirU* honwt co-Of»Mlion wuh 
oar peoi<Ja should be made by the India tigeeni 
menu The stinospbere has been porilied by 
Mahatma IS penance which was uudeiUkca MS 


merely for tie sate of any panifuJar groap of 
people but for the sufftrings of man 

flnics without number, m recent years opjior 
tnnuiM bare oifered thcmsclTCS to the C oicrnmcnt 
for respondii g to tho call of humanity in India. 
One sneh waa MabaUaajis dc«ue to confer with 
the % iceroj when he riturrcd home from the- 
Sound Table Conference. But Mahatmaji 8 gestuto 
was Ignored he was summanly put into prsOa 
bince thes the GoTerameiit has openly enters into 
a pobey of repression blackening its own prestige 
in the eyes of isilhons bj its fury of uarca.-vOo. 
Frooi one blunder to anoibcr the Goiernincnt boa 
proceed till It has succcssfulfy initiitcd India 
itito a state of immmcst warfare. 

’'Subody defends acts of terrorism by isolated 
indiculuals yet this must clearly be recogn zed as- 
the result of GotEromcnial action Now Bnlinli 
troops are being messed m Bengal riifages to 
stsnsp out acarchisls and teach our people as u 
la said ~M moral lesson This new mcaiure will 
cmtte an atmospbero of panic favourable to 
tndespread anarchism 

Two facts bale now lo bo ddinitcly faced by 
the UniUb Labmet and by the Indian Gorimmcnt 
i( (b V dcs re to ehonge their policy in India before 
It u too fair 

(o No countrr can be ruled against its will 
by soother Jodm can no tonger be porcroed by 
force however ruthless and siieBtificslIy etEcicnt 
It may be India ■ relationship with England 
ccoDOtn c and cultural mast be aainlauitd but 
that con only be aibtevtd ihioiigh frnndlinwa 
and inisi Our people are nudy for suih co- 
opcraiioo but ibetr conhdince must be regained 
by specitic acts of the Oovemmint clearly iccog 
ouing the nght of oat equity ao<l 

self diteminsliOQ 

tiO ~Tbe only ml cheek to disordvr to distrust 
between our people and the tiiglish la the in 
Ruenec of Congress under Mahatmajis own leader 
shipi ^et ihousaod* of ihe ncist men is the 
CoDfircss have been julcd UVe cniuinsls thoir only 
crime being ibeir loyalty to ^Lahatmaii and to the 
lo-iuC'S ni^e iQCcrests they hue rcaluusly tiphcM 
Ibe (.ODcrrsa os an orgsDuiatiOu has been deirared 
lUega] Its mODey conhaca cd its sympathizers 
ithoiUcesly victunizcd Not that the moral hold of 
the Congress oo the hnnd of our peoples has been 
ID the leiist iiapaiied or its orgauixation wtakeoed, 
bat the Oovexoment by willalW deputing them 
sdves and our own people oi the services of Uiis 
bcaebciai ofgaauaiiaa has chosen to dnre the 
activiiKs of oor Scest raen tsd women under 
groued The Covctnnicnt 14 thus tunmrg rerious- 
nsts not only of pcrmoneoify losing any fcgUimste 
inSicnceil may still possess on our peoilc but 
of encouragtog exjlosive actitmt-s wb ih will be 
disastrous in it* cUirts on innocent humanily 

"ft IS too late in the day for tbe Government 
to tluow out mere gesture of goodwill paltative 
measares and tactful promises safe-goorded by 
diplomaicy The Oorcrninent mu»i tereiee us 
weak policy of repre^^ion and come out with 
concrete proposals, vihicb can immcduuJy be 
made eperauve gtnng Jndiii the substance of 
indotwodeace. llouest cuunitntionol nfotms sweep* 
log aside the heatad up totlies of an indiscreet 
tcOrenKncnt oiOfl he [nxvdcJ by tie release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and n embers of the Congress 
and tbe unconditsoual repeal of the Ordmaucea. 
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^\hlch aro a franl confcsiion ol the Gavemmcnt’s 
failure to rule 

I smccreiy hope the India Conciliation Groan 
^^lll deiolo Its best energies to acquaint the British 
people with facts as they are in India today and 
oouinit itself to a dcSnito proeramme and a policy 
which will acceiit as axiomatic the birth n^t of 
our people to free lorn and to such self chosen 
federation with other countries and people as they 
mav freclv decide upon I know I can count upon 
such heioisrn of soul from your people 

Genuine peace in India can only result from 
fearlcas recognition by the Gorernment of the 
fnndamcntil claims of our humamta Mahatmnjt 
has proved to the world his clear honesty of 
purpose will the Government respond? 

The imprisonment of large numbers of men 
ami women who follow the Congress and the 
other ronrcssiva methods followed by Goaernment 
which Tigore refers to aro aceonlmg to the 
Ordinances and the specul laws though these 
are objictionable But report* of worse thing* 
gam rurronej caendaj without there being -my 
means of testing their accuracy ns newspapers 
do not publi h them (or fear of the drastic press 
laws ind ordinance' 


Gagging the Press 

The Zicrt P/fss Jourml ha<l already forfeiteil 
a sicunty of Bs fiOOO for its love of truth 
telling when ns further security deposit of 
TU 10000 was declared forfeited by the Bombay 
Government Tlie charge against it on the 
preM.nt occaMon was that it had roproluceil an 
oil ailicle written by Mahatma Giindhi tn Iommo 
III / in on orthodoxy and untouchability in the 
coiiT'O of which ho criticized Government ofhcials 
(or not lending a hand in the cause of reform 
^Yhnl IS practically exacting n fino of Il> 10000 
f w such a technical “ofionc^, assuming without 
iilmitlmg tlint it was such wa* an injudicious 
no'lale iiiniiliko and extremely drastic sUp 
V 'uakes It i-till more dnconic is tW oitler 
that l>eforo Tl.r Frtf IVms Journal can appear 
* dcpo'il n frc'h -meunty of 

Sir Ali Imam 

Tho doatli of bir All Imam leaves a gap in 
the nnU of Imlmn >ntionnh i9 wlneh cannot 
U' ni'dj fillM \a ho publicl) <=md, be was one 
of the \gn Khan dcnutition to Wl Minto m 
lJuG which dunandcl MptmU. ih-ctorate, wtii,ht* 
e.e, Ac for Mu-liin* but later expenonce 
jianpjd lus views, and ho publicly cxpnsseil 
Imwlf ns iigainn b. panto eh-ctonitcs and 
ifs-Fviition of Muts against any comiiiunily 


Unity Conferences 


Wo carmrlly di'irc the mccc^s of tlio Hindu 
Mo-UmhikU confcrcncis for a nlUcmcot with ; 


view to unity which luvo been going on for 
some time past Apart from things which are 
directly political, there are certain other things 
vvWh have been making for disunion instead 
of unity Eet us refer to some of these things m 
BcngaL Institutions for the separ itc education of 
tJie communities from the primary to the 
coUegiite htago are one of them Iho textbooks 
used m uiallabs and madrasahs frona the ilpha- 
betical primers upward®, are another Moliuu 
Hagan Club, the premier sporting club in 
Calcutta, Im alwiys ulmiltcd Mu'lim members. 
In «pitc of that fact^ a ‘•eparnte Muhammadan 
sporting club his been estiblishcd Similarly, a 
separate Muslim Chamber of Commerce has been 
recently c«tabltshed, tliough tlie Bengal Nalioiinl 
Chamber of Commerco lias never refu'cd to 
enroll "Mussalmnn members Marwans are to 
blame for establishing n separate Manvan Chamber 
of Commerce Ihc mother tongue of Bengali 
Mussdmuns and Hindus is the same So, there 
IS no rcabon why there «houlil bo sepanto 
literary conferences and Academies for them. At 
present, Uiero me sop irate ho'tels for Hindu ami 
vlushm «tudcnt« Tliero should be at least one 
in Calcutta where lho«o Hindu Clinstian and 
Mussalman 'tudents who are willing, may lira 
togcUicr 


Parallel Pnvafe Postal Service 

The successful running of panllel private 
postal seniccs in parts of tlio Bombay presidency 
at n charge of one pice per postal article, shows 
tlut the Government postage rates can, by econo- 
mic^ inunogtmeiit, bo reduced to their former 
level 


Women Against Separate Electorates 

women's conferences m Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Madras, etc., prove that women ore 
against separuto electorates, which was already 
well known 


European Missionaries and Indian 
Christians on the situation 


. Many British missionaries have declared that 
Uiey do not want u separate Luroponn electorate, 
Christum missionaries do not admit 
r .1 have any interc ts diflVrent from tlioso 
ol Uio people of tho country In their opinion, 
separalo electorates for them are in clloct a denial 
of Chnsiinnily 

Many bcolli=U missionaries liave is®iietl a 
»gncd 6laU.iin.iit m which tJicj cnticizo the 
Un^anco ragime and uriro its di'Contmuanee 

f"** uf Indian Christians are m 

favour of joint eleeUinitoji. 
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Shtahs Fapour Joint Electorates 


Shah Mus aiming in Injia, ^'h^ an. yil to 
nu-nber not leas thin *>0 millions ue in fiTOur 
of joint electorate^ 


Sending political prisoners to the 
Andamans 


Endeavours to Perpetuate 
Ordinance Rule 


n the 


In aaJitiott to the Oraminee “* VJ 

Le<r..lauve V-ssemblv. the Tranqudlily BiU 

in 'the V W F Provincea, an orJmance biL 
for the Paajab rc^lntioaa m ^ 

onlmanee rule m A® 


More thin a ilocaae ago the Anlanuna were 
publicly iloclarea on l^half of ‘^c Goanimcnt 
to bean&t for being as n penal ‘ 

on grounU of healtli and morabt) “ * ^ 
DoliCT of their abandonment aniiouuceiL But 
C bainU Hoare has gone back on the 
Gomamenta word and has alrcaly ^nt manv 
prisoners tbere-pri=onerN it is to l>o no^. 
who are not hardeneil scoundrels but 
neraons -^tenced for politick offences M hat 
It has been reported, that some women 
prisoners of that class have been or wiU be 
exiled to AO'S islands 


are some of tne measures 

or nrolon-’ the Onlinance regim^ •'-j- •- — 
effect a thinly camouflige 

Government are praclicaUy d-p^nding on lorce 
alone to pacify the country 


ffjr Jtnnah on Meed of Communal 
Settlement 


Posting of Troops All Oner Bengal 


Tbpra Is n tumour that ’oldiets will be 

no?ed m all dutnets m Bengal and that 

?tiL jCOO. 000 hate b^en sanclionw for building 
!hL Srs, li the rumour be true, the 

S il lh= eni Y-e ciS 

V&i said by the UsoeMeJ Press to be the ^ 
for urronaQi ba» h therto bsen confin^ to only 
1 few ?U«s to B nsaL If 
are to bi believed, som- of the troops in Com 
Dsckl Milnapur etc, are no‘ ‘ 
withm the bounds of even the Ordinances 


Interviewed by reuter m Ixindon, Mr Jinnab 
dwell m various way* on the extreme inporutice 
0“ a ooremunal .cltlemei.t lol c(ji.c iiilrf by 
urjine Ih, leaOer. of both con.oiui. M! ■“ 

» a -oltleinent before they airrred m Tendon 
for the conference M e «uppose Mr Jmn^ 
means that the ettlennnt is to be nmveil at by 
thrilin lu t cepting all his fourteen point* for he 
has 111 nothing about reducing or modifying 
tbc*e demand 


The Benares Congress Women- 
volunteer s case 


Collective Fine for Chittagong 


the inhabitants of Chittagong have not 

been able to hand oyer to the 
« rlue to the identity and whereabmiU of 
the nereetrators of the bombing and 6hooUn„ 
at thrTkXay dub at Paharwh a coUecUre 
fine^ of Rs. SObOO bas been mffieted on the 
Hindu residents of the place. 

'^d"mble''’'Xe^plenty o?“Xw poh^ 
considerable ^ m^btary police anil troops for 


Pandit Modui Mohan Mnlaviya has rendered 
a *ietial -ervice to the cau*« of justice to 
Indian women by criUcally examining the 
Benares Di tnct Magistrates juilrat in 
ihe Comwess M omen \ oluntecr s ca*c 01 Bcnare®. 
He has hown that that judgment is wrong 
threuidiout and not warrantetl by the evi lence 
PanditiiB pamphlet deserves a much longer 
notice for which we have no space m Ihia 
number 


and' bringing of the 

molnlionarjes. me-d ^ 

Government fml^ » P 


Government failed to P Wliai collective 

bw.n Stopped collctlively T 


Death of Repatriates in Emigrant 
Ships 

In recent times deaths of repatriates on 
boaid emigrant ships haie been reported 
repeatedly It would be and has been easy for 
the Government officials concerned to as'igri 
cause* for these deaths But how often an 1 
how many *ucb deaths occur on board onlmary 
pasaenger ships even among third class 
pasaengers T ItecenUy the deaths of 11 repatriates 
were reported on bo.'ird the emigrant ship 
Gai^v The reasons for 'uch deaths 
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tppoar to bo overciowJins m tlip«e ■ihipa and 
■disrpganl of the comforts and health of the 
passengers 

De Valera 

India 13 not Ireland, and tlio problems 
ivhich faco Dc Valera aro not exactly tho 
problems with mIiicIi Indian political leaders 
are confronted Nevorlheless, Indian leailcrs 
may reflect on one le son from his career, 
and that is that he has not allowed himself to 
he deflecte I from hi3 ideals and principles and 
the final goal by the temptation to follow tho 
lino of lout resistance and the hope of gaming 
temporary atlvantigea 


Germany and Disarmamcnf 

Tbe Germans are justified m expecting the 
other great Furopcins to concele her elnims to 
crjunlity of armaments m one of two ways 
Filhor lot them reduce their armaments 'ts 
Germany has been malo to do or let them 
allow her to increase her armaments to ^cir 
etandard We are for tbe former course 


Ram Mohun Roy Centenary 

\U Indians should remind themselves (bat 
next year 1933 India will have to celebrate m 
a fitting manner all over India the centenary of 
the death of Ram Mohun Roy in Bristol on tho 
97lli of September, 1S33 Preparations should 
begin to bo made early 


Retrenchment in Benga 


Many posts m the provincial executive and 
muicial services an I some other services m 
iJengal aro going to be retrenched In tho 
provincial executive and judicial services 
alone 133 and <C posts respectively aro going to 
be abolished In the police department also some 
pos^ though smaller in number will be 
abolished 

Thus the unemployment problem in Bengal 
will be made more acute. This may lead to 


unimagincil developments iii unexpected directions 
which need not bo «pccificd 

'llicro IS to bo reduction in salaries also 
If tlio administrition cau bo carninl on with 
lc«s men on smUlcr bilanes it would bo iv 
practical a Inn sion that thero has been much 
wa to of public money m salaries which could 
and «hould hivo been spent for sanitary, cduca 
tional, ngncuUural and industrial development 
and improvcnicjit. 


Ottawa Britisfi-Indian Agreement 

Distmguishcil In him men of business have 
mven it ns their opinion that Irdm will bo a 
loser by accepting tho British Indian agreement 
At Ollana. Common sense also would lead 
even the man m the «treet to the same 
conclusion fhereforo it should bo rejected by 
the Jndiin L«gislntivo As cmbly As those 
Indians who agrcoil to it at Ottawa were Govern 
ment iiominocs and not men cIocUhI by ua or 
our rcprc»cntative*, their ncceptanco of it should 
not III the least weigh with elccC^ Indian 
M L A.’s 

Thoes elected Indian M L who might 
vote for It— there shoul 1 bo none such— or those 
vvho would absent themselves at tho time of the 
division, should be called upon by their consti 
tuenaes to rc«ign 


All are suspect 

When recently tins Viceroy was leaving 
IvalLa, some Indinn M L.A’8 were comjielled to 
remain m tho wailing room. Mr A, H. 
Guiunavi was among them In reply to a 
question m Iho Assembly Mr Hnig sa4 Govern- 
ment are ivsponsible for tho safety of tbe 
Viceroy, and benco such a steji liad to bo taken 


Unrest in India a cause of World 
Economic Depression 


1.00 .0 .1 ot bis Fre&ident lloovei 

liM menUoned the unre t an I agitation m India 
causes of the world depression m 
iKvn Vi'** pronouncement has not 

iHjen to the liking of British Imperialists. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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N O man ot modcra times is more trulf 
» worfd-chamctcr than Abraham 
Liocolo. Freedom Iotid^ oco and 
vromen, of aU laods, aad all aatioas, lore 
a&d honour him. The leasoa uii-f u plata 
Al] peoples are monag towards democracy, 
and Liacoln has como to be widely recogoiz- 
ed as ouc o! the most conspicuous and truly 
Timrcsentativc prophets and standard bearers 
democracy thtt the modern world lias 
pr^uced 

!More and more it is coming to be the 
verdict of men best <]aalificd to judge, in all 
lands, that the only possible foundation for 
just government is "the consent of thi 
governed.” Everj thing indicates that civiliz- 
ed men will sooner or later, and inevitably, 
repudiate all political anthonty which they 
themselves have not created or aflirmed, and 
will ultimately be contest with nothing short 
of that form of government described by 
Lincoln as “of tho people, for the people. 
Mid h> the people.” 

Soinethiog more than half a ccolun ago 
\brahani Idacola said 


Nomsn IS good enough to rule »DOtb« man and 
no nation is good enough to rule another natioa. 
For a man to rule bimseK u hheny , for a nacioti 
to rule lUelt is hbert; But forcither to rule aooUu* 
IS ijranny It an; naticm robs anolber oatioo ^ its 
freeuom il does not deserve freedom for itself, and 
tuiJef a just God it irilt not long retain iC 


That word was spoken lo Amenca But 
It appbea also to every nation and every 
people 

Great Britain claims that she is ruling 
the people of India for their benedt , that it 
IS best for them to bo in subjection to n 
'superior nation/ and that she is giving them 
all the freedom that is good for them It 
19 interesting to recall that in the days of 
Amcncaa slaver/ slave-owners made exactly 
the same rilaitn regarding those they held m 
bondage In one of his famous speeches 
(July, 1858, Chicago) Abraham Lincoln, 
replying to this claim, said 


'Thu M the same argument that Icm^ have put 
forth for einJaring the people in all a^es of the 
world Turn it whatever waJ you h ill, whether 
it cornea from the mouth o{ a cm;; or fiora the 
mouth of meu of one race ns a reason for their 
enslaving the wen of some other race, it « the 
same olu serpent. They all «aj that they bestnde 
(he oeehs of (be people not b^use they waat to 
do thia but because the people are bo much better 
oif for being thus ndden iou work and T eat. 
\on tod and I will enjoy the fruits of your tod. 
The MRuraenls are the same and the bondain. la 
the same 


The life of Abraham Liucoln, thta great 

leader in the cause of human freedom, mav 

well be an inspiration to India. 

*^“‘“'1',. « pimecr Southern 
Slate, oD<i .peuiog 1,, 
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manhood in Illinois, a pioneer State of the 
new West, just in process of reclamation from 
the •wilderness, Abraham Lincoln received 
litUo of that kind of education which is 
obtained in school houses, and none of that 
given by colleges and universities 

His parents were humble folk, as humble 
as the parents of Burns, or Luther, or Jesus 
And his sympathies were alwaja -with the 
people from whom ho sprang Perhaps this 
IS one of the reasons ho la so ■widely loved- 
Fortunately even in hia povertj ho had 
access to a few books, some of them great 
books And bow much more valuable for 
child or man, is one great book tlian a whole 
library of insignificant and ephemeral pro- 
ductioua such as so many of us arc tempted 
to spend our tune upon today ' Two of the 
great books over which be poured in his 
boyhood, in the field by day and before the 
log firo in his cabin home at night, were the 
Bmlo and Shakespeare These and tho work 
ho had to do — these, and the stern espcncnco 
of hia early years — were hia university 

Amving at manhood, ho* did whatever 
came to hand to bo done in that pioneer life 
He felled the forest trees, and cleared the 
land and ploughed it, planted and harvested 
crops and split rails for fences and built log 
cabms He helped to build flat-boats, too, 
for trade purposes and piloted them down 
the Sangamon nver to the Illinois, down tho 
Illinois nver to the Mississippi, and down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans For a time 
he was clerk in a store. Later he was part 
owner of a store, but this venture was a 
failure and left him with a debt on his hands, 
through an absconding partner He might 
have ev-aded tins debt, as more than one 
advised him to do, but he would not It took 
him fourteen j ears of hard work and much 
sacrifice to pay it, but he paid it every cent 
I speak of this because it was typical of the 
man, and indicates why men camo early to 
believe m him— first his neighbours and then 
tho whole nation 

For threo or four years he was postmaster 
m a little village. It was jokingly said of him 
that he was himself tho postroffice, and earned 
tho mail m bis hat For a few months he 
was a V oluntccr m tho Black Hawk Indian 
“war No actual fighting fell to his lot, but 


he got some valuable experience in associa- 
tion with men How he was even then , 
bi^nniug to bo regarded by those around him ^ 
18 indicated by the fact that his company 
elected him its captain 

At the ago of twenty-five, Lincoln was • 
chosen to represent his district in the lower 
house of the Illinois State Legislature, where 
he served threo terms Tins, too, was a 
valuable experience Tho standing ho attain- 
ed in the legislature is evidenced by tho fact 
that he was the caodidato of his patty for the 
Speakership A little later he was elected 
to the National House of Representatives, in 
Washington Here ho showed where he stood 
ri^rding slavery, already a burning q^uestion 
throughout the country, by introducing into 
the House a bill for its abolition in the 
Distnct of Columbia. 

II 

During these early years Lincoln studied 
law and obtained admission to the bar For 
more than twenty-five years ho carried on his 
profession, steadily rising in it until he 
occupied a foremost position in his State. 

It is worth while briefly to notice his qualities 
as a lawyer because they throw much light 
upon his character and go far towards account- 
ing for bis later success as a political leader 

As a legal practitioner he had three 
marked characteristics 

First, in all his thinking and speaking he 
was wonderfully clear He gathered his facts 
with exactness, thought out hia cases with 
great thoroughness, and had the power to state 
them with remarkable simplicity As a resiilf» 
the very lucidity often carried conviction to 
the minds of the jury Second, ho had a fine 
vein of humour and was an extraordinarily 
good story teller, and these gifts he knew how 
to use with consummate skill in making hw 
pleas And, third, ho took the highest stand 
regarding honesty and honour in his profession 
He would stoop to no tricks Nothing could 
induce him to sell his service to a mva he 
believed to bo a rogue He would not try to 
clear tho guilty He would do las beat to see 
that nobody suffered who was innocent, and 
if a mm was guilty he would endeavour to 
prevent his receiving unjust punishment, but 
ho would never employ his talents to defeat ^ 
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the ends of what ho believed to be jnstice. 
The result was that judges and juries ererj- 
where learned to rely upon his statements and 
to trust bim, all of which gave him an 
enormous advantage. 

Still further, be always discouraged Lti- 
gatioa and ad\ised people to settle their 
diESculties peaceably if possible He in- 
dignantly repudiated the idea that honesty 
13 not compatible with successful practice at 
the bar And he proved the contrary in his 
own life. To a young man contemplating the 
legal profession, he said “If you do not 
beUeve that you can be an honest lawyer, then 
resolve to be honest without being a lawyer 
Choose some other occupation rather than one 
la the choosing of which you, in advance, 
confess yourself to be a knase.” But he 
strenuQu Jy contended that lawyers need not 
be knaves , but may attain success — the 
highest success — with scrupulous integrity 
and honour throughout their career 

All through the years of his legal practice 
Lincoln did a great deal of political speaking 
i rom the first, be was popular and widely 
sought for His cbaractenstics as a speaker 
were much the same that marked him as a 
law} er, namely — absolnte candour and fairness , 
wonderfully clear thiaking which went straight 
as an arrow to the heart of every ejucstion 
under discussion ability to state his thought 
with a simplicity and lucidity that compelled 
the dullest mind to understand, and at the 
same time a force of statement and delivery 
that carried ever) thing before it. His great 
heart and his great sympathy with the people, 
too, were important elements in his popular 
power And his stones and his humour were 
as elective here as in the court room 

HI 

He was particularly effective in political 
debates, and these became increasingly 
popular There were a number of men of 
marked ability in the State at that tune, some 
of them of national fame Perhaps the most 
conI^plcuous of these was Stephen A Douglass, 
who for )ear3 represented Illinois in the 
United States Senate and became an acLaow 
ledged leader in that body The most famons 
of Lincoln’s debates was with Dooglass, in 
ISoS h.ach debater was a foeman worttiy 
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of the other’s steel The two men met for 
joist discussiOQ IS seven of the most import 
ant political centres of the State, the question 
at issue being the one then agitating the 
whole country — Ought sla\ cry to be extended 
into the new temtones ? It is doubtful if 
abler political speaking was ever heard in 
America, or on a theme more exciting or felt 
to be more vital to the nation’s existence It 
not only drew great crowds and deeply stirred 
the whole State, but it also attracted attention 
all over the nation From that time on, 
Lincoln was a national character Alen began 
to predict for him the highest things, and to 
mention bis name in connection with the 
Presidency Two years later, in 1S60, he was 
nominated for this office, the highc t within 
the gift of the people, and was elected by a 
very decisive majority 

The tune was one of cnsis — of tremendous 
national cnsis over the subject of slavery 
The Southern States of the ostion had 
long held negro slaves, had found slaiery 
financially profitable, and had defended it 
as right, indeed as a divine institution 
supported by the Bible On the other hand, 
in the horlhern Slates there was no slavcjy, 
although formerly there had been 'W'hile the 
country was a group of colonies under 
Bntisb rule, before their separation from the 
mother nation, slavery was practically univcr 
sal But gradually there had ansen a public 
scnhmcDt against it, as inhuman and wrong 
By the tune of the Declaration of Indepcn 
deuce most of the colonies in the ^orth had 
freed their slaves, and it was a question 
warmly debated when the new nation was 
founded and a national constitution was 
adopted, whether slavery should or should not 
be eveiyidiere prohibited But slavery stdl 
existed m the South and was popular there , 
and so it was left uudisturbed 

This was a mistake It planted a seed of 
contention, of antagonism, in the vciy heart 
of the nation Conscientious men and 
women, especially in the 2»orth, more and 
more asked the questions as it right for 
the Southern States to continue to hold 
homaii beings la bondage ? 'When slaves 
escaped, as many did, from the South into the 
free States of the North, was it right for the 
northern authonties to give them up and 
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allow them to bo forcibly taken back into 
slavery ? Was it right to allow slavery to be 
introduced into the new territories of the 
West, which were being settled and admitted 
into the National Union as new States ? 
These were questions that could not be 
silenced As a result, the two sections of the 
country became growingly distrustful of one 
another and to an extent hostile, and there 
began to be a talk in some of the Southern 
States of separation, of secession from the 
Union, so that they might be free to retain 
their "sacred institution ” 

For many years before the election of 
Lincoln to the Prcsidencj, there had been a 
strong Anti-Slavery Party in the North 
Although he was not himself directly con 
nected with it, yet ho was strongly in 
sympathy with its general principles, and 
hence his election was regarded as an anti- 
Blavciy victory Indeed, the leading issue of 
tho election campaign (and it was a very 
burning issue) was the question of whether 
slavery should bo allowed in the new terri- 
tories On this question Lincoln said 'no*, 
with a voice the most eloquent and convm 
cing of any man in the Nation As a eonse- 
qucnco of nia election, there was tremendous 
excitement all over the South, and threats of 
secession multiplied fast Of course, if these 
threats were earned out, such an action on 
tho part of the South would mean war , all 
understood that. With all hia soul Lincoln 
hated war If any human being could bavo 
prevented that four years of bloodshed that 
followed, It seemed indeed that he was tho 
man livit party feeling ran so high, tho 
relations between North and South bad be- 
come so greatly strained, that caen Lincoln’s 
oficr tliat tho Qovcnimcnt should buy the 
freedom of every slaac could not avert the 
crisis. 

The South Mould not brook any intcr- 
fircnco wiUi slaxcrj, and would not bo recon- 
ciled It raised an array, captured a got cm- 
ment fort and began military operations in 
bcacral quarters. A number of States for- 
mally withdrew from Uic Pcdcral Union and 
set lip a government of their own Thus an 
armed eonllict was begun 

At the , beginning of tho second year of 
tho war, Lincoln issued tlio proclamation of 


emmicipation of every slave iii the land 
Taking the initiative in this way, he discon- 
certed and discouraged the South, united the 
factions in the North, and opened an impor- 
tant new source of recruits for the Northern 
army tlirough the enlistment of negro troops. 

Towards the close of the war came the 
second candidacy of Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency with a tremendous effort made by tho 
combined forces of disloyalty and timidity to 
defeat him on tho ground that the war was a 
failure and should be stopped at once, and 
fhnt the independence of the seceding States 
should be recognized But the great heart of 
the North was true to the National Union and 
to the cause of freedom for the Slave Lincoln 
was triumphantly re-elected. And from this 
time on hope sprang up in every heart. Vic- 
tories in the field multiplied It was evident 
that tho end of thc^ terrible war could not be 
far off 

When at hst peace was declared, tho 
word rang across tho land like a message from, 
heaven, and there was rejoicing as if the 
wholft nation had been released from prison 
Thanksgiving rose to God from millions of 
hearts for the unspeakable blessings of peace,-" 
peace with the Nation one and undivided, and 
free for ever from the terrible curse of human 
slavery 

But alas I In an hour, in a moment all 
was changed 1 Noon became midnight. The 
sun seemed turned to darkness in the mid- 
hcaveoB Lincoln was dead, assassinated ' 
One can hardly imagine the shock, the grief 
that fell upon tho Nation’s heart 

Walt Whitman has described that black 
inomcnt, likening tho Nation to a ship, with 
Lincoln as her captain , this ship has had 
a voyage of terrible storms and dangers, hut 
at last all aro surmounted and she has reached 
port til safety, nnd there is joy in every heart 
But stop 1 buddcnly, amid the rejoicing, the 
cry 18 raised from white lips — “AVbcrc is he, 
the stout heart, the Captain, to whoso courage 
the success of the v oy ago is due ’ 

O Cftutam t ily Captain ! Our fearful tnp «* Jo»e, 
ine ship bos wcalLcrcd every rocL, tho j nto 

. . Bouclit IS won, ,, 

ilte port IS near, the bells I hear, iho pwiJs sll 

AVhilo follow c>c8 the slcoO} kcU*^*the*'veB8el gnoi 

and daring 
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Bat O heiut I heut ! heart t 
The bleedmz drops of red, 

\\ here on th(v deck my Captain lies 
1 alien cold and dead 1 

0 Captain 1 My Captain I Rise ap and hear the bdls. 
Rise up— for you the flag is flung— for you the 
bugle thnlls. 

For you bouquets and nbboad wreaths— for you the 
shore a-ctowding 

For you they call— the swaying caa2>s, that ea^r 
laces turning 

Here Captain 1 dear father t 
This arm beneath your head ! 

It IS some dream tnat ou the deck 
\ou re fallen cold and dead, 
ily Captain docs not answer his bps are pale 
and Btdl 

My father docs not feel toy arm he has no pulse 
nor wiU. 

Ihe ship la anchored safe and sound, its soyage 
closed and doue^ 

Prom fearful tnp the rictor ship comes in with 

Fruit, 0 shores, and nog O bells ' 

But I with mournful tre^ 

\\alk the deck wher« my Captain kes 
Palleo cold and dead I 


IV 

Tfao couctr^’^ shook na<) gnet was oot 
merrlf because a President had been taken 
Bwaj , but because the man struck down was 
one whom a whole nation had learned to love 
and trust, whom everyone had como to rectrd 
os abo^ e all others the Nation’s eat tour Nor 
was the mourning confined to the North. 
Throughout the long and terrible cipcnenccs 
of the war, evidence had come in a dioasaod 
ways to the people of the South that the great 
heart at the head of the Nation id Washioglon 
cared equally for them and that he saved them 
suffering lu every way in his power, and was 
their truest fnenA And so from many eyes 
in the South as well as in the North, sincere 
tears fell over this loss that the whole land 
had suifered 

As we look back upon events now, it is 
hard to tell whether the death of lanccln at 
that time was not *ui even greater caCanuty 
to the South than to the North. In the long 
and difhcult task of reconstruction in the 
South, of helping the States <0 sadly devastat- 
ed bv war, to rebuild their homes, to re- 
establish their industncc, to recover from th« 
awful losses which the% bad suffered, and to 
take their places once more as uit<^;rai parts 
of the Nation — in all this Work no one would 
base been so wise, so jnst, so large-minded. 


60 considerate, of tlie needs and feelings of 
the Southern people, as would Lincoln if only 
he had been spared How many injustices he. 
would have pretented, how many wounds he- 
woold bavo healed I 

And besides this, no one else would hate 
so wisely befriended and helped the newly 
freed negroes as would the man who freed 
them. It IS not strange therefore that the 
negroes felt his loss to be an irreparable one, 
and mourned him with a sorrow that words 
could not express. 

Though the Southern States fought to 
retaiQ slavery and gave it up only when 
forced to do 60 by the bitter arbitrament of 
the sword, yet what they then felt to be *0 
tcmble a loss turned out to be really a great 
gam, an unspeakable good Nearly all White 
people in the SouUi noiv eeo this, and frankly 
admit It If the opportunity were offered 
them to restore slavery, they would oot do it 
Thus out of their vcr\ defeat there came a 
blessing — of a kmd that they could not then 
foresee, and greater thau they oven yet fully 
understand, a blessing not only to them, but 
to their ch ddrcD, and their cLudren’s children 
Ood a ways seem dark but looa or late 
The; louca the sbiDiog bills ol da; 

V 

And if the abolition of slavery was a- 
benefit to the ^Vhitc papulation, it was, oF 
course, of still greater benefit to the coloured. 
It changed their whole status, trom bemg 
mere chattels, things bought and sold, it made 
them humab beings, opening to them for the 
first time the possibility of becoming folly 
developed men aud women ^Vhcn first 
iibciated, they were, of course, scarcely wiser 
or more capable of self-dircLtion than 
children Slavery had kept them irrespobsi- 
ble, aud would have continued to arrest Iheir 
devclopmcQt. The htte cituen®, who were 
stronger and wiser than they because of the 
superior advantages they had go long enjoyed, 
ou^t to have taken them by the band as soon 
asthewnroms oier, and should have helped 
them m every way until they became able to 
stand on their own feet and direct their Own 
li>es A few did this, but with the majority 
^ere was mnch bitter feeling against these 
poor men and women who had already been 
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so gne\ously sinned against m Ihcir long 
bondage, and there was much fnction instead 
o£ fncndlmcss 

And yet, with even so little assistance as 
they have received, what woiiderfal advance 
these slaves of yesterday have already made 1 
Instead of being disappointed that they have 
not accomplished more, when we look at Uio 
facta before us we may vi ell bo amazed that 
they havo achieved so much Tens of thous 
ands of men and women in adult life taught 
themselves to read and write All overtho 
la'ssd, ihcis childtcn vo school tlvovy- 
whero they are proving themselves to bo 
increasingly industrious, careful for tho future, 
and as a result everywhere they are becoming 
owners of iiropcrt\,of homes, of workshops, 
farms, mills, etorca, industnca of vanous 
hinds, and even of banka A wonderful work 
has been done for the coloured people through 
their own leaders, such as Booker Washington, 
and through such schools of their own as tho 
Tuskcgoelustitute — schools that ate tramiog 
thousands of young men and women to go 
out through all parts of the South to teach 
others of their race, not only to read and 
write, but equally to work with their hands, 
to be shoemakers and blacksmiths, to carry 
on farming and markct-gardcning in improved 
ways, to spin and weave and sew and cook 
and care properly for their homes and their 
children If Abraham Lincoln were alive 
today and could sec all this, how profoundly 
he would rejoice 1 

Speaking at the dedication of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, Dr Robert P 
Moton, who IS now President of Tuskegee 
Institute and has in many other ways taken 
Booker Washington’s place as a leader of his 
people, said, as representative of the coloured 
citizens of Aincnca 

In all this vast asserabUge there can be non^ 
more grateful to Abraham Iincoln than are 
twelve milltOQ black Vmcncaoa who devontiy 
honour him as the author of Ibeir irccdom Tbtafi 
IS no question that Abraham Lincoln died to ear^ 
the Union , but he also died to free (he slaves of 
\mcnca. borne may ask — Has his socnfica be^ 
ustified ? Has his martyrdom brought lo^ anf 
worthy fruits ? I speak for the Negro race when t 
say that my people love their countrr and havO 
endeAvouved to serve it in peace as faithfully as il> 
war In sPite of the many diOicultics onder vhi^ 
they have laboured in sp to of many lunitatimS 
witnin and restnctions without they have onA 
of the country s greatest assets m dcr^ping it* 


itsouiccs of nearly every kind The industry 
intchnty and ihnft of tho Negro people hare, m 
tho comjiarativcly short space of sixty years of 
freedom ncauircd tho ownership of more than 
2^000000 acres of land, 000,000 homes and J5000 
churches Segrocs also own 03 banks 100 >nsu 
ranco companies and 50000 business enterprises 
with a cajiital of more than glbOCOOCOO llcsidta 
all this there are within the race m this country 
COOOO professional men 41000 school teachers and 
some lour hundred newspapers and magazines. 
The general illiteracy of the Negro people has been 
rodo^ to about twenty per cent \nd still my 
people arc. I bclicrc only at the threshold of their 
true development , so that if anything on earth 
could justify tho saenfleo of so great a man as 
Lincoln it IS this, that a race possessing such 
capociW tor advancement has taken fullest advon 
tage of Its freedom to develop its latent powers 
burcly n race that has produced a Fnxlcnck 
Dounaa in lha midst of slavery, and a Booker 
Washington in the aftermath ol reconstruction 
has juslificii Its emancipation ’ 

VI 

Adequately to understand Lincoln’s high 
character and his scrvico to tlic world ns well 
as to hi3 own country, wo must consider a 
few other aspects and qualities, besides tboso 
that made it possible for him to tako tho 
leadership m tuc timo of strugglo for freedom 
of tho Negro Ho believed in liberty for oil 
men , ho watched with eager s} mpathy tho 
struggle in his time for popular governroont 
in Hungary, Poland, and other countries , bis 
interest was on tho side of the oppressed 
everywhere If ho were alive today, I 
believe no man would bo more profoundly 
interested than ho m India’s just struggle for 
freedom and nationhood 

He would also bo earnestly in sympathy 
with India in her heroic efforts to free herself 
from the curse of intoxicating liquors and 
opium Throughout his life, Lincoln was 
an ardent supporter of the cause of temper- 
ance He saw in the habit of dnnk a slavery 
almost as temWe as the chattel slavery of 
the Negroes, and he was consistent and 
courageous enough to make himself equally 
the opponent of both In public life as well 
as in private, even when he was at the head 
of tho nation, ho never touched any kind of 
intoxicating dnnk Thus by his example 
and in every other way that he could, he 
threw his influence against this tenable evil 
which destroys so many liv es On the very 
day of his assassination, Lincoln, m conver- 
sation witli a lifelong fnend, said 
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“Our next s fiat 'fiOrk, with ths help of the 
whole country will b* the OTerthcow of the 
lufid luiuor traffic. My heart, my mmd, my hand 
and my purse will go into that work. Long ago 
1 predicted that there would coma a day when 
there would be neither a alavo nor a drunkard in 
all this laud. 1 hare lived to see one prodictioa 
fulfilled I hope it will not be loa^ before the 
other 13 realized. 


VII 

Abraham Liocola tras a deeply religious 
man, though not in the usually accepted sense 
of that term His faith may be best describ- 
ed as Libera] Christianity The religious 
writer whose works he read with most interest 
and agreement was the great Unitarian 
preacher, Theodore Parker, from whom he 
borrowed that felicitous phrase which he 
afterwards made immortal— “GoTcroment of 
the people, for the people, by the people.” 

It was no acident that Liocolo was a 
bberal la religion. He recognized that a 
man cannot consistently believe in political 
freedom without beheviog m freedom to every 
department of humaa life A democratic 
State implies a State of free souls, aad free 
souls mast always elevate reason and consci 
cnce (God’s voice within) to aa authority 
above all ecteraal and material things, whether 
creeds or ecclesiastical decrees or sacred 
books or traditions During the time of his 
presidency, Lincoln said of himself 

“I have never amted myielf wilb uiy charcb 
became I bare foaad dfiScalcy la ginug my ssteoC 
witbout raueb mental reservation to the lone 
compUcated itatements of Chnsbaa doctrine which 
chanctenze the usual conleisions of faith When 
any chorch will inscribe orer iti altar as lU sole 
^ualiGcation for membership the teachioe of Jesus 
in which he summed up all religion— 'Xhon ahalt 
lore the Lord thy God with air thy h^rt and 
with all thy soul and thy nciehbonr as thyself 
that church I will join with all luy heart and with 
all my souL 

Aa a matter of fact, he belonged to 
the greatest and best of all churches, un- 
seen church of the Spirit, wider than any 
creed or ecclesiastical oigamzation, of whi^ 
it has been written 

Her prifista are all God s faithful sons. 

To servo the world raised up 
The pure in heart her baptized oa^ 
liove her commumon cup. 

The truth is her prophetic gift 
The soul her sacred page 
And feet on mercy s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. ' 


VJII 

Ijiocola 19 often spoken of as a teller of 
stones, chiefly humorous stories This m 
true But hia humour was never of a tnvial 
character Humour was his relaxation And 
with all his seriousness, ho knew the great 
value of relaxation Without this ability, 
this means of relief, the tremendous load of 
care nod responsibility that he earned, 
especially throughout the war, would hive 
crushed him Except for his ability to turn 
aside occasionally from the strain of the 
aflairs of State, on which huyig so tnanv lives 
and the fata of his country, he would doubt- 
less have succumbed mentally as well as 
physically to the burdens of that temble 
tune 

Perhaps it may prove of interest if I note 
the fact, gradually becoming more widely 
koowo, that Ltncolo was a great master m 
the use of the English language, really a great 
kteraiy artist, the possessor of a style in 
speech and writing that ranks with the best 
in our language This is the more remark 
able con&idenng the fact of bis origin and 
lack of schooling 

Edwin Markham, himself a man of the 
sod, a blacksmith by trade in hts early years, 
but DOW ranking among our most vmle poets, 
has wnttea of Liocola 

“rbe colour ot the ground wm m him the red) 

The tong and odooi of the primal things 
The rectitude and patience of the rocka , 

The gladnesB of the wind that shakes the com , 
The cooroge of the bird that dares the sea , 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars , 

The loTicg kindness of the wayside wall , 

The bdoonce and eqnity of light 
Giving os freely to the shimking weed 
\s to the great oak Bancg to the wmd — 

To the srfive ■ low hill us to the Matterhom 
That shoulders out the sky 

knd so he came, 

FlotB praine cabin up to Capitol 
One fair id^ led our ctucfcoin on 
For ever more he biiroed to do his defid, 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a king 
He built the rail pile us he built the State, 

Poarug his splendid strength through every blow. 
The consmence of him testing every stroke 
To moke his deed the mcasnre of a man. 

So come the Chptaui with the mighty heart 
And when the step of earthqnske shook the house, 
'V>testuig the roftm from their ancient hold 
He hdd the ndgepole up and spiked again 
The framework of the Home He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
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IIclJ on tlirough blame and faltered not at 

VnJ when ho fell m whirlwind, ho went down 
\9 when a kinclj cedar, preen with bpurta 
Goes down with a great ^out upon the hilUj 
And Icarca a loocsomo place against the *»? 


Lincoln was a great prcsiJent because ho 
was called to lead bis nation at a time of 
great issues, was given a greater task tlian was 
ever rei^uircd of any other Acocncan president 
(with the possible exception of Wilson) and 
brought to his task a wisdom of experience, 
a seasoned judgment, a largeness of mow and 
depth of insight, a patience and sympathj 
with all classes and kinds of people, a per- 
•^onality to control men and their actions. 


which arc, I tliink, unsurpassed in Vmcncan 
histot) 

What an asset do the people of America 
possess, what an asset dws humanity as a 
whole possess, ivhat an asset do the people 
of India possess, m tlio teachings and the 
example of this great democrat, tins mighty 
lover of freedom and bumanit), this man of 
the people, who lived 80 near to the people, 
believed in them, lov cd them, trusted them, 
who drew his highest inspiration from the 
people, whose loftiest ambition was to serve the 
people, and who lived and died that "govern* 
meat of the people, for the people, and by 
the people might not perish from tlio earth 


A GREAT MUSLIM NATIONALIST 

PmsoNAi ASD PormcAt RrMiNiscEsti s op Sm Svfd An lyvu 
B\ St NIHAL SINGH 


I 

kTIONALlSM was Ali Imam's first 
love In the prime of his manhood 
he set up a flirtation with geparaUsm 
He soon found the jade insipid and went 
back, with renewed ardour, to his first love 
Strangely enough his name was fir&t 
commended to me by a British friend who 
13 believed to have had a hand ju the politjcal 
isolation of the Indian Muslims from the 
rest of their countrymen — Sir rheodore 
Mocison, then a memhec of the India Connml 
and a confidant of the Secretary of State for 
India (the Viscount Morley) This happened 
ID April, 1910 — a few weeks after my arrival 
m London from the United States of 
Vmenca, where 1 had spent several years in 
jouTtiaiism 

On the point of my departure for India 
Sir Theodore impressed upon me the need 
of my familiarizing myself with the Indian 
Muslim point of view To facilitate that 
work he kindly provided me with introduo* 
tious to friends in various parts of India— 


Muslims without a single exception Syed 
Ah Imam was one of them 

I did not however hav o the pleasure of 
making the Syed’a acejuamtance during that 
Indian tour The reason was that while in 
the middle of it I met His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar, went to Baroda, and had 
to stay there so long that it was with some 
difficulty Uiat I got back to London m the 
nick of timo to fulfil certain important 
joumalietic engagements there Had I 
travelled over eastern India, as I had ongi 
nally planned to do, I have little doubt that 
should have met Ah Imam at that time 
The actual meeting took place early in 
1916, after he had completed lua term of 
office as the Law Member of the Governor- 
GeucraVs Executive Council and been 
Knighted Ho was credited with having done 
great things while he was in that office His 
friends said, and probably with reason, that 
he had exerted some influence towards the 
creation of Bihar (where ho was born) as a 
separate provmce and the transfer of the 
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capital from Calcutta to Delhi- ItViaaalM> 
rumoured that ludia owed to him, at Icaat lo 
a measure, the aholitioa of the hated sjbtcm 
of “mdcDtured labour” and the courageous 
course that Lord Hardmge pursued m support 
of our countijmeu m South Afnea who wero 
then being ground down by the Bocra in that 
Domiuion- 

The meeting occurred at a tea party at 
the Xatioaal luberal Club given to Sir Ah 
Imam by a young journalist of my acquaio 
tance — Sjed Hosaio, who, I subsequently 
learned, was a kinsman of his. In view of 
the part that the ex Law Afember had taken 
ID the agitation that resulted in fasUatng tho 
millstone of separate electorates round Indian 
neck, 1 had naturally expected to had him a 
separatist. To my great joy, however, I 
discovered that he bad exhausted the separa 
Uat phase of hia life and was a nationalut 
through and through 

Thu tea party was a small affair Vs I 
remember it, only six or seven persons were 
present*— two or three Bntons (acuong them 
jEr A G Gardiner, then tho ^tor of the 
Daily Xeus (Loodon), an tnflueoUal Liberal 
journal larnly owned by the Cadbury’s of 
cocoa fame) and the rest lodians 

1 was impressed from the outset by tho 
frank manner in which Sir All talked of men 
and matters He possessed the greatest 
admiration for Lord and Lndy Hardioge 
and spoke of their daughter — Diamond —with 
almost avuncular aOection He condemned 
as an mscnsate enmo the terrorist outrage 
perpetrated upon that Viceroy and hu wife, 
which ultimately was responsible for Lady 
HoidiDgc’s premature death 

Had Indians wished to give trouble while 
Bntam’s hands were tied with the war. Sir 
All Imam told us at that tea party, she would 
bare been compelled to reinforce her garrison 
la Jfidaa. Joduins were however so Joysl 
that she had been able to dram troops from 
the country To put it m lus own forceful 
word^, "Lord Ilardmge had ruled India with 
die aid of tho police.’ 

He wished to see India given a taste of 
the freedom to protect which on the Couti 
nent of Forope Indiana had been flgh fmg 
almost since the commencement of hostilities. 


The stoutest natioaaliet could not haic found 
fault with the fervour of lus plea. 

One of Syed Husain’s British guests tried 
to draw the red hemng of Hindu Muslim 
antagonism across the discussion. Tho 
British aro particularly clever at drawing red 
Dcmnga athwart any path which it protiU 
them to treat as their own particular preserve 

Immediately the nationalist jumped out of 
Sir All’s heart. He let that Bnton know that 
the quarrels in India were no more than tilTs 
between brothers — that India was not the 
only country where various sections of the 
people quarrelled now and again— ‘that there 
was no cure for intcrnccioe quarrels m India 
quite so effective as self govemmenL 

1 was amazed at the fire that Sir Vlt put 
into this talk It could cmanafo only from 
one who was a nationalist in temperament, 
in outlook, in aspiration I formed so high 
an estimate of him that, busy journalist as I 
was, I had another talk With him next day 

II 

White ID England Sir AU Imam (u 
widower) bad contracted a matrimonml union 
with a Homan Catholic lady Ho returned 
with her a day or two after our last meeting 
to Batua, where she unfortunately died a 
short time later He resumed his practice at 
the Car and with tho prestige given by bis 
Law-Membership, ^aa more popular than 
ever and piled up a fortuna 

A vacancy on tho Bchar Bench led to hia 
appoioUDcnt as Judge but he did not 
continue long ui that office, for hts services 
were reqaisiUoaed by the Nizsun 

His Exalted Highness had, it was said, 
quaiTclled souio time earlier with his ^outblal 
Minister, the Kawab Salar lung, who had 
thrown up the appointment and retired to 
his stately house in Hyderabad Citj, 
which be could maiotoui la magnidccuco 
{roar the forge revxrnace ho nnnuaffy 
denved from the jagtr inherited from his 
grandfather, &ir Salar Jung Bahadur For 
some eighteen months the Ivizaui had earned 
on the admuustration of that vast and popu 
lous State without the mediation of a ffa.tr 
or DiKon. In the end, however, bo deemed 
it adnsable to have tho assistance of an 
experienced administrator 
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His cboicQ fell on Sir All Imam He 
was at that time the only Muslim who had 
held the highest office m British India open 
to an Indian 

It was said with or without foundation, 

I cannot say, that His Exalted Highness 
was then contemplating pressing the British 
for the retrocession of the Berara of which 
Lord Curzon had secured a ‘lease m perpe- 
tuity^’ towards the cud of his Vicerojalty 
The Nizam, at the time that transaction took 
place, was the heir apparent. The lease 
affected his interests — affected them prejudi- 
cially But he was not consulted Ho chafed 
at the amugement and even more so at the 
manner m which that deal had been put 
tlirough Lord Curzon was his father’s gueat 
Regal Oriental hospitality forbade His High- 
ness Mahbub All to say “no” to a request 
personally made by the King’s rcprcsealative 
Mir OBraan Ah felt, I was told, that Sir All’s 
legal and adniinistratia o c.xpeneaco would be 
useful to him in persuading the British to 
give tho Berars back to hun 

These talcs were related to mo by fnends 
and acquaintauccs in London who visited 
Britain for plcaeuro or on business I had no 
waj of venfjlng them 

I was also given to understand that since 
going to Hyderabad Sit Ah was doing un- 
common!} well, oven tliough man} of the 
II}dcrahad nobles and some outsiders cn 
trenched in power at the Nizam’s capital were 
secretly opposed to him and were pulling the 
wires to bring about his downfall He had 
pcrbiiadcd Ills Exalted Highness to divide 
higher administrative work into a number 
of portfolios, apportion tho portfolios 
among a number of officials and make 
tliose officials members of a Council The 
Lxccutnc Council had,]n fact, been coosUtut- 
cd and Sir Ah had been placed at its head. 
This net of ins was described to me as a 
“stroke of genius” It earned the art of 
govcnunco a stage fartlicr than tho old, pater- 
nal, lughl} ccntralucd s} stem that had existed 
prior to lus going to ll}duTabad 

Tho move was, moreover, politic, 1 was 
told. The circumstances in vrhicli the Nizam 
and hu first and onl} Pnmo Minister had 
jiarted had, it was declared, left Ilia Exalted 
Highness in a hitler mood — he was mdeed said 


to have vowed nev cr to have another Pnmo 
Minister The device introduced by Sir 4h, 
though not of his own invention, enabled him 
to get over that difficulty and yet to retain 
for himself a dignified status and a remarkably 
wide scope for work 

III 

Early m 1921, I had tho opportunity of 
obtaining first-hand information about Sir Ah 
Imam and lus affairs when he visited London 
once again He came nci Geneva, where, 
at the instance of the Government of India, 
he had represented "Indian India” at a session 
of tho League of Nations 

Wlien I met him in tho spacious house in 
Portman Square which he had rented fur- 
nished, he was full of tho League activities 
A petty Muslim State along the Adriatic had 
been admitted into membership He had 
spoken in support of the admission and 
sketched the scene in vivid phraseology 

The kinship that Islam « gives to its 
followers truly transcends all differences of 
race, colour and chme ' 

Sir Ah presented me to his wife Lady 
Imam was obviously much younger than bo. 
They were devotea to each other I could 
see tliat they bad not long been married 

She earned herself with great dignity*^ 
spoke English fluently and with hardly a trace 
of accent She appeared to follow her husband’s 
activities with great zest and seemed to have 
no thought that did not directly or indirectly 
centre round his well being 

On nper acquaintance I found tint Sir 
All had a lovable nature Tho more I saw 
of him the better I liked bun 

In private lie laid off the dignity of office 
and was completely at ease His talk was 
CDlivcned with bnlliant salhea Ho saw a 
situation that provoked laughter a little 
quicker tlian any one else did Nor was 
heannoyed when tho joko was turned against 
himself, as it sometimes was Lady Jmain, 
too, h.ad a keen sense of humour and some- 
tunes was sparkling]} epigrammatic nr 
conversation To my stiriinsc I discovered 
t^t Sir All Was nil cxcceduigU good mimic 
Ho would repeat remarks made by others and 
reproduce tho exact modulation of v oice, 
mannensms and even laughable mwlikcs 
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made by tbcir original authors Some ol 
the mutations he gave ^^c^e cscccdiDgly 
fano} 

Jew persona enjoyed food, especially 
Indian food, as he did Being laigc of body 
— tall and stalwart— a \cntable paliaUran 
m fact — he needed mimcnae (juantitics of food 
I used to love to watch him cat frait He 
would suck the juice out of it and put the 
skm on a plate Before he got through the 
plate would bo heaped up with skins 

He was very fond of pbjmg bridge The 
game known as "contract bndge” had come 
in not long before lie was cxcccdtogly 
dann& one might almost say rash — he would 
outbid everyone. I noticed, however, that 
he generally managed to win 

Mr ^^rmal Chundcr Sen, son of Keshnb 
Chundcr Sen, the great Brahmo leader, used 
to join Sir Ah, Lady Imam and myself at 
bridge. Ho was then serving as advisor to 
Indian students at the ofhee of the High 
Comaussioner for Indu, and bad his home 
in Putney 

Sir All used to call him "^un^od ’ a play 
upon his first name "Nimrod,” I may add 
for the benefit of readers who are not 
acquainted with the Old Testament, was a 
mighty hunter That nickname was very 
appropriate inasmuch as ALrinal Sen, in bis 
younger dajs, had served as an A D C to 
his brother m law, the hfahoraja of Cooeh 
Bchar, who had bestowed upon him the title 
of Major and took him frequently on bunting 
expeditions in the jungles 

I am not quite sure whethci this oicltuune 
was of Sir All’s invention but I do know 
that bic All was fond of giving nicknames to 
hi3 friends. Outside the official routine be 
was indeed a jovial mao in whose comjpany 
hours slipped by unnoticed 

Sir All Imam possessed in abundance the 
faculty of working np enthusiasm for any 
cause in which he was interested at the tune, 
and the still rarer faculty of being able to 
infect others with his enthusiasm Ho would 
sing to mo the praises of lus “Master” — as 
he called the hizam — each time wo met 

According to him, Ifis Cxalted Ili^ness 
had no thought for himself, all his thoughts 
were only for the people over whom he had 
been called to rule. He hated luxury— lived 


simply — even more simply than I did Ho 
worked day and night for his subjects’ uplift- 
meat 

“We Indians forget,” Sir All would say, 
"that His Exalted Highness has more subjects 
than any of the Muslim rulers who ore styled 
Kings Yet no one has eared to bestow 
upon him the title of a monarclu” 

In course of time, 1 became so infected 
with my fnend s enthusiasm that I eat down 
in my etudy in Hemo Hill and wrote an 
article laudmg the Isizam It appeared 
a day or two later as a “leader" in the Pall 
3Iall Oaxelte, an inducntial paper with which 
I was intimately connected Mr Lloyd 
George, then the Prime Minister, was 
supposed to have on interest m it 

bir Vh was dcbghtcd. The fact that it 
appeared as if it bad been wntten m the 
ottico and not over my signature, gave it a 
special value m bis eyes. He msoc a oote 
of the article in the diary that be kept from 
day to day — copied it, I believe, exUnso 
He used to send long extracts from this diary 
to the Nizam by each week s mail 

Ho told mo some months later when we 
met at Hyderabad (as I shall relate presently) 
that his "Master” hid been immensely grati- 
fied with the "leader’ I had wntten Ho 
had me send a cutting of it to him and I. still 
have somewhero m my papers a fartnan 
issued by His Highness m appreciation of it. 

Sir .Ui talked in terms of tho highest 
admiration of the Nizam to several Bntish 
newspaper men whom, on one occasion or 
soother, I took to his house in London Jn 
these conversations he invariably introduced 
the subject of tho Berars 

I always marvelled at tho delicacy of 
touch with which he turned the talk into that 
channel and the rare skill he showed in 
handling the topic. He knew human psycho- 
logy and played upon it as an organist presses 
the keys of an organ lie could judge with 
rcmar^blc astuteness the effect hia wk was 
having He had the prudence not to over 
work the subject and the dialectic skill to 
return to it a second or third time if he 
deemed that course advisable 

I remember taking him, one mormng, to 
No 33, Eccleston Square — tho headquarters 
of the Bnlish Labour Party He wished to 
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meet tho Rt Hon Arthur Henderson, ^rho, ns 
the General Secretary, had all tho Party 
stnngs in his hands , and I atranged the 
meeting 

Just as wo ascended tlie steps and wero 
being taken into Mr Hendersoa’a olSce, wo 
saw an oldish, wcH-droascd man emerging 
from the sanctum Sir Vli asked me if I 
knew who he was I did 

He was the Greek statesman — Ventselos 
\\ e both knew that ho had been anti Turk 
all his life — was perhaps tho most implacable 
foe the Turks had 

Sir All, on the other hand, had tho 
greatest admiration for ^lustafa Kcmal Pasha 
He respected Kcmal s bughda (rolled fist), as 
be would put it It had made Europe behave, 
he used to saj 

Without exchanging oven a nod, much less 
a word with Yenezeloa we proceeded to 
‘TJnelo Arthur’s’ office He welcomed us 
cordually For years he had, to roy know 
ledge, followed Indian afTairs anth interest 
and we plunged immediately into a discussion 
of the political situation in the Motherland 
Sir All gave him an idea of the conditions 
there Ho did not minco his words. Tho 
‘educated classes were discoutcnled Tho 
Constitution had been reformed but Indians 
had not been giico efTcctiao power over their 
purse They insisted upon having lU 

Not a word was said that had the least 
communal ’ tinge ^Vhen All Itnain Uiougbt 
o£ Indians, he did not think of them compart* 
mentally — ho did not divide them into 
hlu«Iuus and Hindus — but thought of them 
collectively or gcnencally 

These were the days preceding Jjord 
Reading’s departure for India to assume the 
Viceroyalty and Qoacinor-Gcncralship 
Every Indian in London who was anybody 
was anxious, if possible, to get into Ins good 
graces 

The English speaking Union, designed to 
promote fncndsbip between tho British and 
Uie Vmcncans, with which Lord Reading had 
been identified from its very inception, ga\o 
him a dinner shortly after his appointment 
liad been announced. Major (now 8vt) Evelyn 
AN rcDch, tho founder of tho Union and its 
mainspring, sent mo a special invitation to 
attend the dinner at the Iljdo Park Hotel 


FOR DECEAffiER, 1032 

It occurred to me that Sir Ah should also 
be invited— that it would bo of mutual 
uvtcresi for hint and Lord Reading to get 
aci}uaiiitcd witli each other at the festive 
board. I made that suggestion to AVrcnch 
Ho promptly scot out the Invitation He, m 
fact, placed Sir All at tho head table near 
the Viceroy -designate 

If I remember aright, the Rt, Hon | 
AVinston Spencer Churchill, then an import 
ant member of the Bntish Cabinet, proposed 
Lord Reading’s health Mr Churchill is 
half Vuiencan^ — his mother was an American 
lady For tliat and other reasons ho i9 w 
full sympathy avith the objects of the Engbsh 
speaking Union Possessed of great oratori 
cal gifts, he dchv cred a long and c.arcfulb | 
prepared speech, highly culogvsUc of tho gvicat 
of the cicning, winch was cnthusiastic-aUy 
applauded , 

Lord Reading made a suitable ana 
eloquent reply I may add that in all lay 
experience I has 0 never known any one who 
could talk for an hour or more and say 
nothing— and do it gracefully and oven impart 
a glow of satisfaction to bis andicnco-"*® 
wdl as that noble Lord can I have a very 
\aguo recollection tliat Sir .iUi was asked to 
speak and that he delivered a neat httle 
address 

He had, m any case, another opportunity 
of meeting tho Viceroy-dcsignato a litt^° 
later Sir Alfred ami Lady Mond (afterwards 
Lord and Lady Alclchett) asked him to a 
small, select dinner tlicy gave to Lord and 
Lady Reading The meal er, the two states 
men had a long, heart to heart talk in Sir 
Alfred a study ) 

He lost no time m mviting the Viceroy 
to bo and his lady to a dinner to be given m 
their honour a few evenings later It was 
held at a fashionable hotel — Clandgo’s 

Speaking from personal experience, I can 
vouch for Its success Mr Eiiwan Samuel 
Montagu, then tlic Secretary of State for 
India ond many other distinguished per&ous 
attended it, 

A telegram received that very 'day from ^ 
tho Nizam was read at tho dinner It con | 
ferred upon Sir Ah tho title of ‘ tlio Nawab f 
blood ul Mulk,” I recall people sitting 
cither side of mo enquiring what it meant and 
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1 scratching mj" Persian (Trbich through lack 
of use hid gone rusty) to enlighten them 

Accommodation on the steamer by which 
Lord Reading went oat to India was in great 
demand. Several Indians distinguished tn 
one way or soother sailed home oa it Sir 
All Imam was one of them 

IV 

A few months subacquently I visited the 
Hiram’s capital and had the pleasore of 
renewing my acquaintance with the Imams 
I went &ere as the repreacntativo of several 
British, American and Indian newspapers 
with the Pnnee of V ales’a party A camp 
had been pitched for press represeatativcs 
and a tent had been set apart for hire. St 
Alhal Singh's and my use Sir Ah had ns 
stay however u> the guest house opposite his 
o&ioutl residence so uat ho could see aa mudi 
of us as possible/ though his time was crowd 
ed with engagements 

He was, I must say, a wonderful organizer 
Nowhere else were the arranzements made 
on BO elaborate a scale — noi^erc else did 
e> erything go oil more smoothly 

Evidcntl) he bed managed to persuade 
the siizaai/ who is believed to be a rigid econ 
omist, to sanction a large sum of money (or 
His Royal Highness’s entertainment, which 
cost, 1 seem to remember, ten or twelve lakhs 
of rupees On the pnncipal night the leading 
thoroughfares were briiliantly illuminated 
in the traditional Indian manner The dinner 
given at one of tlie older palaces in the ci^ 
was also a resplendent affair, truly rcflccUog 
the splendour associated with Oncot^ 
coiuts 

1 nevertheless earned away from 
Hyderabad the impression that Sir AU Imam 
was not as happy there as he might have 
been The feeling was quite vague. 1 could 
not place mj finger upon anything wrong 

1 tried to dismiss the impresston, thinking 
that it had no baais in actuality Sir Ah 
had said nothing to me that would show that 
all was not well with him He, on the 
contrary, appeared to be in high favour- 
able to get an}-thiDg done that he desired. 

The feeJiag persisted, however Strange to 
say, it was confirmed a few weeks later wheOj 
at his pressing invitation, I rc-vusitcd Uiat 


mty and received a commission from the 
Nuam’s Government to write a book on 
Hyderabad which some months later was 
printed at the Government Press “for private 
orculation only” 

That confinnation did not come however 
notil w°ek3 after my arrival At first it 
seemed indeed that I had entirely misjudged 
the situation 

Sir All was busy preparing the case for 
secuRog the retrocession of the Berars to the 
Nizam He had had his brother (Syed Hasan 
Imam), an eminent lawyer, enjoying a lucrative 
practice at Patna) draft a “letter to the 
Viceroy” A copy of it was given tome 
with the request that it be treated as coa 
fidentia) until it was published. Eis Exalted 
Hi^ness’e case was presented with great 
lucidi^ and ability but ns the sequel showed. 
Lord Reading dismissed it 

There were other projects in preparation 
or m train The boldest among them was a 
scheme to develop the vast, neb area under 
forest in the heart of the State It was 
proposed to bnng it under cultivation — to 
start cotton mills and other industnes 
Capita] and labour were to be attracted from 
the oQtside and a great era of prosperity 
ushered in 

The Nizam was to receive so much per 
acre as royalt} The fee to be thus derived 
would, I was told, run into a crore of rupees 
or more That vast sum was, I was given 
to understand to be retained by His Exalted 
Highness and was not to go into the 
Dttcam — the cofiers of the Government. 

Hardly had the scheme been matured 
when a Capitalist from Bombay (a Muslim) 
amred to Hyderabad. Ho showed me a 
magnificent gold and silver tea and cofice 
service which he had brought with him to 
pr^enl to His Exalted Hlghaess 

'This gentTeman was to receive a 
concession of laud running into thousands 
of acres. With money from Bombay and 
labour imported from wherever he conld 
get It, he was to change the face of the 
country 

That vision never matcnalizcd, as a 
Spintuaiist might say The scheme of 
dmlopment, in fact, haidencd the opposition 
against Sir Alt Imam. 
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The Nawabs who, with hardly an excep- 
tion, had looked upon him as an interloper, 
took fnght at tho idea of outsiders invading 
what they regarded as their preserves 
They had their own wajs of thwarting 
projects — wajs subtler than any that the 
lau 7 er politician from Patna could use to 
counter them 

Not long after a rift occurred between 
the Nizam and the highest admmislrativo 
official in hi8 State It was over a trivial 
matter concerning a prot^g<5 of Sir Ah’s — 
another outsider — also a Muslim 

Always hypcr-scnsitive where his dignity — 
let olont his honour — appeared to be touched, 
my fneud sent in his rcsiguation That was 
not the first tune he had threatened to go 
awaj But this time he was not, 1 
understand, persuaded to reconsider the 
matter as he had been before Ho packed 
up and went in less than a week’s time 

Iho suddenness with which tins crisis 
developed dumbfounded me I was living 
next door to Sir Alt — frequently eating at Ins 
table— playing cards witJi him till eleven 
o’clock (sometimes Utcc) hvo or six nights 
a veck 1 could account for it only os a 
>agary inseparable from personal rule 

Sir All would no doubt have done much 
bettor at Hjdcrabad had sjcophancy cons- 
^ litutcd an item in his intellectual equipment 
'•n lack of sycophancy might have been 
able had he been able to simnlnte 
vnodoxy to smooth bis worldly waj Men 
Ics^ir ability and inferior character had, 
a my knowledge, thus wormed themselves 
into the confidence of the Ruler, who, ns la 
well known, is a dc\out Muhlmi 

Sir Vli M 13 too shrciid a man not to 

rcah/c all this I recall— recall moot vividly 

a talk that had a direct bearing on this point. 

Ik sat in his loose Indian clothes on a 
wirm afternoon chatting viith me Qndir 
Sahib— a kinsman, I believe, viho served os 
his private sccnlarj — came in Ins quiet, 
respectful way and told him that some ono 
wi^ed to sec him 

The visitor was ushered in Sir Ui 
introduced bun to mo as 'our Pope” and 
explained to mo that he was tho head of tho 
religious department. 

I, in my journalistic enthusiasm, quizzed 


tho visitor in regard to bis activities 
Presently, to my great surprise — and dismay — 
the conversation shifted to things orthodox 
and unorthodox and Sir Ah (who was a Shia 
and not a Suntii) said to me 

“You will bo surprised to hear that my 
fnend does not look upon me as a good 
hlusluD I shave my chin instead of keeping 
a flowing beard, do not say prayers five times 
a day and unorthodox in other ways” 

The Maulana who had been described as 
“our Pope” dissented but I had a suspiciou 
that his instinct for politeness was largely 
responsible for his dissent 

PcKonal contact was, in any case, almost 
entirely wanting between Sir All and His 
Exalted Highness Once in a blue moon he 
would don for the occasion a oomi iopt’* 
(tlie fez discorded by tho Turks but still 
known in Tndu as the “Constantinople hat”) 
and was driven m bis Government car to 
“King Kothi,” the Nizam’s residence, to have 
an audience of his ‘Master ” Usually, how- 
ever, the business of State was transacted 
between the two by means of correspondence 
Sir Ah dictated hia letters in English, 
generally to a confidential typist, sometimes to 
^dir Sahib The replies— /arwiniw, they were 
officially styled — wore sent in Urdu 

Either understood both languages, yet did 
not employ, except probably on rare occasions, 
the same medmm for the eicliange of 
thoughts That was, in itself, unfortunate 
To say tho least it emphasized diiTcrciiccs in 
mentd habits 

More than onco 1 was present when the 
farmans were delivered by a special messen 
gcr from the Palace Tho env elope contain- 
ing them was invariably cadicl crumpa cd to 
prevent tampcniig on the way 

A sheaf of "commands ’ invariably emerged 
from the cover They related to all sorts of 
matters — some important, many petty A 
sdicrac of decentralization was known to ln\ c 
been worked out by Sir Ah and to be in 
operation Numerous references had never- 
thcIcsB to be made daily to llis Exalted 
Highness, some as a matter of policy, otlicrs 
as a Qialtcr of necessity 

I could draw but ono conclusion, n imtly, 
that Hyderabad was truly hko tho scabbard 
that could ‘ have only ouo sword ’ 
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The departure of the Imams ^as a sad 
affair for aJl 8a%e his enemies “Mr ZJojd 
Jones, the Agent of the Guam’s Gnanntecd 
State Railway, lent him his saloon so that be 
could travel to Patna in comfort. The plat* 
form m front of it was crowded with men of 
every degree, from the highest to the lowest. 
Those who did not really feel a pang at 
partmg made a brave show of it. 

He Was not deceived, however I recall 
in fact that he pointed to an official who was 
suspected of treachery towards him and said 

"He has no doubt come to take note of the 
people who are wishing me goodbye and will 
presently report them to the higher authon 
ties.” 

The scene was nevertheless affecting 
Every one who had been close to Sir All 
Imam knew that hia work in Hyderabad waa 
being left unfinished He had formulated 
many schemes which, had he stayed and bad 
he been vonchsofed support from the Nizam, 
would undoubtedly have advanced the State. 

One of his most cherished projects was 
for the reform of the constitutioa It appear 
ed to me too conservative to be of any great 
nee but I was told that I had lived too 
long out of India and my standards were 
consc<\ucntly impossible, especially in an 
Indian State. 

The system of representation designed by 
Sir All would have been unique His idea 
was to have an equal number of Hindu and 
hluslim legislators. In that way he meant 
to place the two cotnmumtics on a level of 
perfect equality 

I wondered at the time and 1 wonder 
even more now if the system would have 
worked The Hindus, who greatly outuiimber 
the Muslims in Hyderabad, would surely 
have felt a^neved 

&v: S-lv haA &w.hvtiav.a {«v 

buildmg a university city He took me to 
the site, which mdeed was extensive 

That night when we had finished playing 
bridge on the broad verandah at the back 
of his official residence, as he was smokiog his 
Jiook/Ui — in which ho delighted — I asked him 

“What style of architecture are you going 
to select ■*” 

‘ Indo-Saraccnic,” he replied without a 
second s hesitation 


"I like the Indo-Saraccnio style because 
it baa been jointly evolved by the Hindus and 
the Muslims,” he added. “I wish to have 
ovciything that is the joint product of tho 
two” 

Only a true nationalist could feci and 
talk thus ' 

My book was bciog pnntcd at the 
Government Press m the Central Jail nt 
Hyderabad at the time of Sir Ah’s departure 
from that city I therefore stayed on until 
It was completed. 

Some time after my departure he returned, 
I learned. There was much speculation as 
to why he did so It was said that the Nizam 
had got over his anger and was trying to 
persuade him to resume his post. Hia 
friends were destined to be disappomtcd. 

His services were retained however for 
pushing the Bcrar case In that connection 
ho went to London, where I met him several 
tunes IQ the snmmer of 1933 He no doubt 
did hia utmost to secure the prue upon which 
the Nizam had set his heart but it was not 
to be. 

Lord Reading not only dcchncd to hand 
back the Berars, but lu addition took excep* 
tiOQ to certain claims advanced in behalf of 
Hia Exalted Highness His reply, as 1 
reoiember it, waa quite sharp The authorities 
in London, who had previously concurred in 
the decision, backed up the Government of 

Thus closed a chapter in Sir All’s life — 
though not in the history of the Niram’s 
Domuiioos 

V 

There remains little to be added to this 
cheonKde. The anxiety Sir All had sudered 
during his tenure of office at Hyderabad had 
aha.it.vsvi health At tuac he was 
so lU there that his life was despaired of 
But for the expert care and devotion of his 
(and my) fnend Lt. Colonel Bawa Jiwan 
Singh (Retired he might have expired 

He was so grateful to his medical attendant 
that on one occa&ion he told me 

“Bawa Jiwan Singh can order, at any 
tune, shoes made from my skin ” 

Sir All was truly a man of generous 
impulses f 
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After his return to Biii ir lil i»c ilth 
coinpcllcd him to lend n more or U ss retired 
life Ho g-kvc such care ns he eowW to 
improMiig the extensue properties he hid 
acquired near Patna and building n p vl ill d 
puminer home at Ranchi 

The part that he took in the conference 
convened by JIuslim N itioiialista on the eve 
of the second Round Table Confi rence lod 
his participation in that Conference are niucli 
too recent events to need to be touched upon 
in tins article It was fitting that his last 
public act should have been to condiinn 
separate electorates 

There la no question in my mind is to 
Sir All Imam’s place in contemporary uun ils 
His work in the Government of India 


sinmui ulieiis who pn Undod (h it Ifidnns h id 
no ndimnistntivc genius —ih it they needed 
to hire otlurs to do tliijr higlicr idmiiiislrative 
work 

Writing from i siimewh it intimate 
acquaint iiie< with him, I cm tostifj to his 
pitnotic spirit which, on the whole, was 
pioof against factionalism He was i man 
of broad culture mil polislud nniincr 
He hefnended Imiidreds of persons and w i« 
merciful even to his enemies I hive known 
few Indians — or non«Indians for that matter— 
who were so iiicap iblc of being spiteful or 
malicious 

I mourn lus death, it the comp irativcly 
early ngt of b 3 , both on patriotic and 
personal grounds 


INDIA IN EUROPE 

B\ L. MORIN 


T he International Confcrcnco on India 
has just concluded its first session It 
18 perhaps the first time in Europe that 
a conference on tins subject has gathered 
together so many people of diverse nationa- 
lities and aroused so much interest A good 
deal of this success is certainly due to the 
enthusiasm of the oiganizcrs and in particular 
to Mrs Cousins’ inspimtion and remarkable 
energy Thcintciest and sympathy that the 
conference has met with clearly indicate that 
international opinion is awakening more and 
more to the importance of the Indian question, 
the principal features of which were pnicti 
cally unknown to the man in the street only 
a few years ago Tifteen delegates, speaking 
on behalf of their respective countries, have 
made us aware that there is m Europe a 
growing demand for information on the 
subject. 

If we are decided to meet this demnnd in 
a manner that may benefit the Indian cause, 
the first thing to do is to study the circles 
where this information has to be supplied 
What 18 their mentality, what are tlieir present 


views, — and their present prejudices— on tli<r 
question ^ IVlnt arc their rcqmremenU, how 
can wo best satisfy them ? How can wo 
altnct the attention and interest of the best 
European hearts and minds ? How can wo 
create that confidence in the honesty of our 
motives. 111 the justice of our cause, m the 
worth of our mission that will make every 
fair-minded man and woman, whatever their 
race or creed, stand on our side and wish to 
help us to regain our place among the nations 
of the world ? For that purpose a careful 
study of the diircrcnt circles of public opinion 
ou^it to be undertaken in the yanous 
countnos of the world 

Here we can only pretend to give a very 
general, and aocessardy very incomplete view 
of Furopcan opinion as a whole 

The import mt part plajcd by Mahatma 
Gandhi's personality cannot be denied , any 
European who starts dunking iboiit India 
will at once evoke his face and “silhouette” 
which the photographs (and, alas, also the 
carncatures) publislicd by the newspapers 
have made very popular One can siy that 
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GjDtllii and Tagore arc practicallj tKe only 
two men in India whoso names arc at all 
known to the ordinary European CnHured 
circles, o£ course, are well aware of other 
celebnties, such as Sir Jagadis Bose, whose 
works have been translated into most Euro- 
pean languages, and Professor Radhaknshnan 
and hi3 modem interpretation ot JodiaQ 
pliilosoph) The attribution of the Nobel 
prize to Sir C V. Raman has of late given 
world fame to Indian science. 

If we consider not merely the general 
public but the actual sympathizers to the 
cause of India it becomes even more evideot 
that interest has been and stil) la chieDy 
attracted by the Mahatma and his particular 
philosophy of life. In that tc«pect, one is 
someUmes led to wonder what is the part of 
the interest for India proper, and the part of 
the allurement of a pacifist and idealielic 
doctrine efficicnth translated into action b> 
means extremely unexpected and disconcer 
ting to European mentality There is no 
doubt that our pacidsts and idealists cannot 
but be attracted by a movement which trans 
mutes into solid and powerful facts, the 
dreams which all practical and critical people 
had always viewed as clouds and never taken 
serioucly Therefore, among the promoters 
of tlic Indian cause, an important percentage 
of pacifists and idealists is to be found , this 
IS clearly evident from the list of organizations 
represented at this conference These people 
are of coarse very strongly attached to 
Gandhi s dogma of non-yjolcnce 

But there IS CO denying tliat the circle of 
interest is widening rapidly sod extending 
Itself to a variety of other people as well 

Many people have been attracted to India 
through the channel of art, ancient and modem, 
under all its forms, and European audiences 
will never fad to dock to recitals of Indian 
t&usio or daneiag Avast held is open ra 
Europe for the propagation of Indian rultiir^ 
and we are inclined to believe that Indians 
have not as yet taken full advantage of the 
opportunities oiTcred on those lines Of course 
It IS natural that their uitcre&t should be con- 
centrated on politics at present , nevertheless 
they ought to rcahre that when Europeans 
got better acrjuainted with the cnltnral 
achievements of India, their appreciation' of 
79-a 


them will inevitably lead them to wonder 
bow it IS possible that a country so nchly 
gifted IS prevented from developing freely 
her own destiny 

A good deal could be done as well to 
populanzo Indian literature, Indian philo- 
sophy and their religious and moral ideals, 
the koowlcdgo of which, at present, is almost 
the exclusive property of a small circle 
of specialized scholars in each European 
country Verv often, in fact, the Indologists 
arc also the only people who know anything 
about India, at all events modern India. They 
generally have visited the country for 
purposes of study and being la regalac 
touch with Indian people by correspon- 
dence and Dtberwise, they^ are considered tlie 
best experts on India as a whole It is fair 
to say that as far as ancient Indian culture is 
concerned this assumption is fully ]usti6ed 
those of our European scholars who bavn 
qualified themselves m the vanous brunches 
of Indologv have generally devoted their life 
to the subject, learnt Sanskrit, Pali, some 
modem Indian languages, and generally 
Tibetan, Ivcpslese ao/oetuses Chinese and 
Japanese as well, when they want to compare 
Buddhist texts The history of India, ita 
ancient philosophy and literature are tho- 
roughly familiar to them But their knowledge 
of modern ludia is perhaps not quite so 
complctp, aud vet when a European wanta 
information on modern India, it is to one of 
these scholars that he will appeal But the 
scholars are not to blame how far have 
Indians ever tried to inform those cultural 
cucies of the present stato of afisirs in their 
couotiy ? Of course, University teaching, 
since it is an official concern, scarcely lends 
itself to the exposition of such highly cootro- 
versial subjects, especially when they are 
directly or indirectly related to those "colonial 
queaUons' regarding which Coropean policy 
ban always taken a very definite stand But 
Indians should probably be surprised to find, 
m spite of the apparent cautious attitude at 
the outset, what a friendly welcome objective 
infonoatiou will fand with our scholars, who 
are men endowed with a high sense of justice 
and fine moral character \\ hat is, however, 
the view held by most scholars at present ? 
According to their particular profession, it is 
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nituril tlm should MOW modern India (rom 
the angle of historical cnti‘'i3ni which is tlie 
critcruun of European lutcllcctinl truuing 
This method applied to tlio Induu ease, thc> 
will sa), shows tint the present Indian tialioii- 
alism has no roots in the past. India has 
not been so much a great uitioii as a great 
cmUzation Its onlj iiuitj has been a 
religious and cultural link llio oulj onjinic 
and pennanent cell in the countrj’a organiza- 
tion has been the vilhgo, this has unlluiching 
ly endured all the exterior changes which 
liavo had on the whole \crj little ctrect on iL 
Liopcrors rcigmng on the whole (or almost, 
the whole) of India have been ior> few 
Most of tliQ«e Empires were of foreign origin 
and never lasted vorj long after their rulers 
had disappeared. India is full of diversities, 
racial, geographical, linguistic political, etc 
and historj indicates that for centuries she 
has been unable to weld these diverse 
elements luto some stable form of unified 
government and ccntralucd administration 
It 13 wrong topretenl that Europeans have 
deprived India of her ‘ nationality The fact 
IS that European ponotration was onl} possible 
because of India’s existing divisions , the 
country was the unfortunate stage of perpetual 
rivalries between a great number of pnnci- 
alties and factions intriguing and coiupctiog 
or power and creating general disorder 
Europeans, and especially the British, havo 
introduced step by step a centralized adnunis- 
tration, and the English language has become 
a common tucdiuni of understanding Indiaos 
have also got acquainted with European social 
and political institutions and studied the history 
of thoir development On the other hand, 
the very excesses of foreign rule have aroused 
the habitual reactions of defence and Indian 
nationalism has been gradually awakened to 
life Bat Indians still lack expencnce and 
the practice of modem political institutions, 
and India, lu spits of all her aspirations, is far 
from being a unified nation 

There is no doubt some trith in those 
statements, but they do uot seem to us to 
give a complete picture, and comphirentary 
facts may lead to somewhat dilTcrent conclu 
sions. Above all, India’s religious and 
cultural unity (and to a certain extent the 
unity of social customs) cannot be too much 
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emplusizcd, it aviU no doubt prove i great 
asset 19 a bisis for political unity m tiie 
masses , iho unificalioii realized by Gauilhi 
has Us roots lU religious faith to no Miiall 
extent ‘ 

And then, what is the exact (krtnition of 
the Moitls— nation, mtioiiihlv ? Very probably 
the word covers somewhat diflcreiit concep- 
tions according to the various countries, but 
it IS cvidint, even from the ease of a very 
small and imified country like Su itxtrlanJ, 
for iiibtaiice, th it it docs n t depend upon 
unity of race, language or creed If one 
wishes to give a dclinition which can stand 
for all eases, ooo can hardly say more than 
1‘rof Seitz (of the Geneva University), whoso 
opinion was that nationality came into exis- 
tence through the will of several groups of 
people to stand by one another and unite 
their destinies Tlicrc is no reason why this 
definition should uot ipply to India in pro- 
rtion as the present national aspirations 
come conscious and strong \nd there is 
no reason cither wlty Indian political unity 
should not bo realized now even if it has 
existed in the past only m trausitoiy and 
arUal forms Manv European national units 
avc a very recent history and they are not 
denied the right of existence for that Tho 
oldest among them did not come to birth 
before Europe emerged from tho Middle ages, 
and gradually evolved out of the feudal 
system The almost constant challenge 
of invasions and warfare undoubtedly 
proved a powerful stimulus to national unifi- 
cation mside Europ j , some states were 
conquered by their neighbours, others asso 
ciat^ through alliances, and some of these 
origvual aggregates, gradually guning in size 
and cobciencc, ultimately crystallized ns 
strong centralized natious 

India has not developed on the same 
lines exactly because sbo has not been faced 
by the same kind of challenge Her geogra- 
phical isolation was almost complete Coasting 
trade did not engender conquest Waves of 
invasion did occasionally penetrate m the 
Northern part of the country, but the invaders 
settled there, and did not much disturb the 
usual traditions of the Indian village life In 
any case the challenge in those times doCs 
not seem to have had so much a imhtary 
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character as a religious and cultural oac 
Vnd IQ that scusc^ it is clear that India has 
faced it splcndidl) Indian culture through 
long ages, has succeeded in the feat of assimi- 
lating foreign elements while preserving her 
ovro It seems to us that one 

cannot insist too much on the fact, because it 
18 so charactenstic of the Indian genius, 
imagination, gcncrosit), and it bears witness 
also to India’s spiritual power, to the in- 
exhaustible vitality of her civilization 

The challenge of AVestern ci\ilization 
evidently took. India by surprise, and very 
much so because it was presented almost 
purely on linca of military and matenal 
efficiency (especilly commercial efBcicocy) 
Culture, philosophy, religion, barely came 
into play at all, and this can hardly make 
Europeans fool proud of themselves An 
exception might be made m favour of the 
Christian religion, although it was known to 
art of India already, and there again Indians 
ad generously welcomed the new faith, and 
assimilated it to their life according to their 
own particular needs, all the whdo prcservtDg 
tbcir own tradition 

Turopcans never pause to wonder what 
would have been the dcvdopnieota of India’s 
social nod political life, had her relations 
with Euro])o rematued entirety free and oo 
a footing of equalit} There is no doubt that 
tho weight and twist of foreign rote has 
considerably hampered the norma] growth of 
the country this growth has to be earned 
out according to a natural inner rhythm, and 
the imposition of outside inti rference, even if 
inspired by good intentions, brutally dc troys 
tho delicate capacity for instinctive defence, 
!ind di&cnniiuatiTo assimilation. But the 
check has been only temporary, and now 
reaction has come, all the moro powerful 
because freedom has so long been suppressed. 
The study of Curopcau history and imtitu 
tions has been a stimulating inspiration to 
Indians and has also playra its part m the 
awakening of national consciousness. Europe 
has taken several centuries to evolve, and 
numerous changes and revolutions were 
necessary tobniig her from the Middle Vges 
to her present political stage It is fair that 
she should DOW j,raat both time and confi- 
denco to India to evolve in her tum- 


Ekiropcans must bear m mind also that 
history does not always rigorously repeat 
itself Many things have changed and arc 
changing so rapidly iii our days that Indua’s 
development might well give us the example of 
HQ entirely sew political and social formula 

Interest for Indian affairs is certainly 
much more wvid than it u»ed to be in 
political and journalistic cii'clcs here It 
ought to find a greater field of development 
yet, es{>ccially among pcopio who arc m touch 
with intcmattonal politics They seem to be 
particularly able to understand India’s present 
iwsition, because they are compelled to tackle 
all problems from the international angle , 
that undoubtedh helps them to realize that 
India 13 not simply a question of inner policy 
for the Bntish Empire, but above all a world 
question, tho solution of which is of direct 
interest to tho peace among nations India 
and Fngland are both members of the League 
of Nations and ought to be considered on 
equal fooling and have equal rights of appeal 
to justici , etc Many people familiar with 
iDtemational allairs are of the opinion that 
the League as it stands could provide Uie 
necessary machmerv for the solution of 
several of India's problems. 

To conclude, if our aim is to attract tho 
iMention of Luropcans and to put our case 
before tb'’m m the Way best suited to convince 
(hem, we must bear in mind the fact that 
tho most senuus people here, whcUier m 
lutollcctiial or jioliticai circles, will always 
be far more forcibly struck by the objective 
and dispassionate prescutation of facts which 
sjicak fur thcmsclvc'', than by vehement indig- 
nation — even nglitcous — and passionate 
cxprcs'ion of anti British, or even purely 
national sentiments. CoostruLtii c achievements 
will also ui'-piro more genuine appreciation 
than negative agitation Accurate and objective 
information onfy wiff he taken senoualy, aff 
the rest tends to defeat our piirpooc with 
thoao people who really matter and who may 
ulumately exercise some kind of influence 
oo public opinion through the Pres , in oificial 
circles or olherwi e Vnd perhaps the 
tendency to a rational vaew o£ things is even 
more marked in France than elsewhere. Fven 
la International affairs, wc see France 
defending those rational conceptions which 
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arc part of her poliUc il and social tradilwo^ 
against the o\ cr-simplc or \iolcnt solutiVHia 
proposed by one or anoihvr oxirciaism Cb it 
la wh) hraiuo la oflcn called ‘'modeiilt* 
(and tbo tone gcticnllj’ indicates that it is 
not cxattlj nicuit oa coinphuunt ’) It »» 
not so much modcratinu aa an ingnimcd habit 
of Common sense, i need of Jucid rea^oji, 
which h la ciiabltd 1 niico up to now to keep 
a balance between the cxlrctnca of right a« d 
left aud c3iic(iitruto on a policy of action 
On Uio whole, tl c best Luropean miiid4 arc 
extremely critic il Ihcii whole wilellcciual 

truiiiHg and political dihciplwic haa 
thcni that bus from carl) jura riic) will 
refuse to p isa judgmout on a question before 
they lu\e liiado a mclhodicnl, cnttcil study 
0 / C/ia 6«li;ccf, and this rniplics a ?<i»forrcal 
and also a comparati\e stud) fhey will 
consult rcfcrcucee, raise objections and expect 
ap{K}sUo luswcrs uiwflrn I hme h<u 
Indnos ludiguant at what tlic) consider a 
lack of spontaneous cnUuisiasui I am afraid 
they may bo mislikeu Ibcy take eenoos* 
Ticss lor sccptieistn and they fotget tliat to 
conviQCO a few serious meu is pcrtiaps more 
important than to alVtact momentarily a 
gtcitcr quantity of moro or lc«8 losigmhcant 
people, ivljo«e enthusiasm will generally die 
down as rapidly as it 1 ad (land up aud who 
cannot in any case enguirte any useful action 


One thing iuu»t bo clearly undirslood 
wo do not for one nistiint ft i^cl the fact tint 
the work, done in the country itself must he 
considcnd frsl, constmctivo achicviiiunta, 
net words, are wantid today iliit all the 
friends of jndia ore not iblo to IiiiM I tiropc 
N\hat cUo cw they do, except *** 

fnvour culluml ijichfloges, endiavoorio keep 
liifonntil tnid iulp to ditlurc neenrate infor" 
ination around tiieiii 1 As fur ns India is 
ceiiccnicd, hire fjCU nnd ignrea nro so 
eloquent i>% llicmseltes, that Indians who 
care to help us could do a gnat dial by 
collecting tcUablQ and obpCUvc infuttuattuti, 
til c\iry lull!, and putting it at tiio dupotnl 
of people who are pn pared to uUlizo or to 
disecininato it in the est 

jiralfy, it must be remembered that a 
great man) Luropenns hcrehaic bitn won 
oxer b> Mnhatiii'i (jandiii's exau pic and 
phdosoplij Jf Jodia rcm^nig failhlui to tbot 
ideal aud wins her ireedom by uoa*Mi)lctit 
menus, it will mean an inmienso Mctcry 
for India. Jf Indians sUccndin proMua 
that spiritual forces arc more ^vowtrful 
than material strength, they will Uneh 
thcgreatcit Icssoo to jirebent-day huinaimy 
Thanks to Muhatma Oaudhi, who so truly 
pirsoniflcs the national genius, thousands of 
people all over tho world are liiing ui that 
«0{»e toda) 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGESDRASATH GUPTA 


I’RETicutf CiurrEts 

lUelore leanng the Mooastcr; of Opi babir, who 
t«lU this siory, become* on □uwiiuni; sod unseco 
intmss to A lore sane bctweea Xstga and Otloo 
Sstiir keeps his o«a coonsU sad does oot mention 
the mciiiint tn Anyone. The ((Atellen (hen Iiato 
lor ihe city of bipn, nhcre they become the goesi* 
Ol the Dsnuto. the pnucipsJ men to euchontj At 
feipn iUruchi sod his a3<ociAtcs are lutrodoced to 
the ecicotuts tad are prestnu-d irilh a remarkAble 
msiniment. 


j A ND we are not yet Tery old,' I addcil 
/\ Hera gmciouely nodded towards 

ns. ‘The idea,’ the said, “tou ure all very 
youQi; people And you look AtQl°tie I should 
not be surprised if you carry otF eomo of the 
pmea’ 

‘We thall try,’ said Orion, throwing beck 
bis splendid bc&l lie looked erery ineb n 
winner At the came Uint, it was ralber odd 
to think of Orion as an sgoni^t m a pubbe 
tournament to a city in 2Iai* 

'And I can run a liuls^' inodeeJy remarked 
Kabor 

'We iholi all be gratified if you participate 
in Uia ‘games,’ said the Daniato, but I bate to 
inform you that allhouch (he gvtnee tomormir 
will be held in the open the stadium will be 
roquiroj (be day after for other coatests and it 
will bo ncore»ar> to take the machine out tliat 
day’ 

*TbAt can be easily done,' raid Marucbi, 
we will take (he machine out for the day and 
keep It ID the air The ladies and some of 
your friends may come with us for a joy rule.' 

Toma eagerly cned out, T want to be tbe 
fir't to go up 1 bare not even seen your air 
chariot and 1 want to nde in ik’ 

Her mother looktsl anxious 'IVbuId it be 
safe for you to go up into the air ?' 

3Iaruchi assured uer *Tbero is not the least 
danger. You will be there anil you can s«o ns 
going up and coming down l>cfore Lady Totna 
has a rule. It would b« perfectly safe lor you 
al-io to come.' 

‘Xo, no,’ proteiled Lady Hara, ‘I would be 
fnghtined t> death. Do you think Toma should 
be allownl to gor she luked, turning to her 
hushiuid. 

The Damnto was smiling at Toma. She is 
A wilful girl and always has her own way^ 
Besides, we shall satisfy ourselves that there is 
no danger btforo we let her go' 

Tomi said with niutb unction while it mis- 
chie>ous smile danccil in her eye*, I am the 
most filial and obedient of daughters ood I 


deserve my little excursion m the sky Think 
of (he gnutt cL'ldaco our guests have trarcUed 
through Uio nir ' 

With the Active connirino} of tho Diimato 
ve had concocted a urettv story about our having 
come from u very ui-tant country where kurned 
scientists and Skilled mechanics were engaged la 
laveniiiig flying machines and the one we bad 
was the be»t yet inaile In our case it was the 
truth that W's utterly iniredible and could not 
be laid to every on& bo long ns we did nob 
mention that we were visitors from one of the 
heavenly bodies any other account Would pa-ss 
unchallenged 

The nest day wc found a huge holiday crowd 
in the enclo-ed open “pace where we had landed. 
There were various sports in proneos and tfie- 
eucct~dul coirmtiiors were grecUKl with rvunda 
of applause The Dnmaio whs sealod m sUilo on 
one side with bis wife omJ daughter nciir him, 
and the judges occupied a position of vanbige 
clo'e to them When it lame to the thrawiap 
of the di-cus Orion steppol fr^rward and placed 
him«elf among the competitors Many cost 
cunous and admiring glances at him The crier, 
who hod been instruLUnl by the Dimato and the 
judgiis, announoed m a stentorian toico tiiat this 
competitor was one of the strangers who hud 
come in their wonderful machine from a very 
dikbint country Orton waited till the la<'k and 
when his turn come he braced bis arms stooped 
slightly forward, swung the discus in his hood 
lighdy to and Tro and then with a mighty senii* 
cuTuliir FWtfp of Ills oral threw the shining 
discus which fell eeteral yards biyond the longest 
diMance yt( recoriled There wus nn ouihurrt of 
cheering which sub'^nlod when a fre^h coinpcliCor 
preseotM liiincejf This was also a new lomcr 
and a stranger from another town lie lookt-il 
JAo a Hercules with hi* medium lieight, iinmenco 
bivadth of shouldirs and grenl Icngiii of arm 
He hod a konioe bead iriih kiwny, curling hiiir 
and etrougly markeil features He eyed Orion 
somewhat disdaiofuliy, and taking the di-v-aa ran 
a abort distance and throw u idler whirling it 
round hu head like a las^o. Tho bright quoit 
fell almost cutenng tho mark mado where Orion’s 
di^a.iia had fallen 

Thera was a tie and tbe two men were called 
upoD to try aaother throw Orion gracefully 
yielded the firtt throw to bis nvul and this was 
approved by (ho judges. This time ifie new 
cunip>^ptor look a longer run and he threw the 

E at fully two yarils beyond his first Uirow. On 
firU occasion Orion did not mote a singlo 
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^t«p wliilo throwing tlio <1 s-cus but this tinio lio 
'■tepnod biclc from tho crcaso '\n<\ Incn rtrtume 
swiftly forward llircvv the quoit whiUi fill a>nr«l 
beyond the length marked bv his rnnl Orion 
wan acoordmgl) adjudged the winner amid«t 
acclamation 

Tho progrnnimo was a variod one. Thdo ncro 
feats of long and liieh jumping, pultling Uie ball 
and other sporU common among our own people 
Some of ihoevinU wero for girls and >oung 
women who di-playod considerable dcxlcnl^ and 
'‘kill One of too mo'^t intarcHing sports was a 
tniil of speed between a number of joung girls 
and young men Each girl wa» gircn a lead of 
somo >an]s and ono of the young men had to 
catch up with her within a fixed diaUnoo Some 
of Uio girls were caught by their pur U'^rs while 
others outstripped the young men m the -race 
Last camo a tall and slender girl, lithe of limb 

her lips Tho crier announced tlint sho had 
beaten all challengirs tho provious year and this 
tiniQ thcro must ho a new competitor For a 
moment the young men stan ling around hung 
back and then Nabor dctacheil himself from our 
group and went forwanl lie had come drp'ocd as 
a runner and was wearing a shirt with short 


es and open at the neck. He had a pair of light 
(caring tlwJ 


shoos on hia feet and woro «hort-» „ .... 

lower part of tho leg' exposw! flo had n well 
knit figuro and stood half a heal tiller than Uid 
girl who cUncel round at him with cridcnt 
curiosity Tho moment ihe signal w«s giien sho wa« 
off followed by 2>ahor Tho girl was wcanng 
thm sandila strapped closely round her auLlco 
and she was dressed in a do c fitting garment 
reaching clown ]u«t below tho kiicc* Sim wa^ 
incredibly ilect of foot and gracefil as a gazclli’ 
and she ran swift as Atlanta Nibor was close’ 
at her heels running easily and bglitly and 
mcrea'cin" his speed ns he went on Just near 
tho winning po«t ho reache 1 her and caught her 
in his outstretched arms and rcleaaeii her onl* 
after a lingering hold We conid never tell 
whether the gwl had allowevl herself to bo caught- 
If sho dll so no one could detect that sl»« 
faltered or slackened her specil but it w~»s 
apparent to all that she was not at oil put oiit 
of cointenanco by her defeit. foi tho two <»f 
them came back together laughing and cbnttinS 
like old nLqnvntances both of them panting & 
little, the girl 8 breast heaving her fare fludid 
and her dark lustrous ejes dancing with 
amusement ” 


apparatus and our visitors were greatly impressed 
Xinmcbi nniVcil them for ft short ncnal trip and 
after eomo hesitation the iircsident and two others 
ngn-ctl to go up Muruclii went with tlicni and 
Nubor pilot&l tho rn ichinc, tlio rest of us staying 
behind After ImU an hour, during whicli the 
cit> was circled and tho nmchino llcw out to a 
distance of tiitnty miks tho pirty returned and 
wo could SCO that tho scientists wtra ovcrwhcbiuHl 
with ustonisliment. Thcro was a long and 
nnmiatcil discussion about the feasibility of 
constructing such michines here. Mnruchi offcreil 
all tho help m his power, full specifications would 
bo prepar^ b> Nubor and Gnmniel, pholographa 
would no mken and oery dehiil of llio njaenmeff 
would Ik) explained, hut it would bo impossible 
for us u> sUi) long enough for tho construction 
of a ninchme 

Tlic Diiimto with his wife and daughter joined 
us about this time and Tonn wanted at onco to 
go up mto the air m the airship Her inofbcr 
was very nervous but tho president of the society 
of eeicnUsU aesured her that Uu.ro was no danger 
uid ho hini'^elf hid just returned from an aenol 
trip Tho Damato’s prcseiico was required at the 
games and l<ady Hart flatly refused to Icjvo the 
safety of tlio firm soil under her feet. Toma 
lookM at mo and invited me to come with her 
Tho Damato said there wero no imjiorhuit ovenU 
on tho progmmmo for an hour or two Liitcr on 
m the afternoon Gunimei was to tike ^lort in tlio 
games and wo must he back m tune to bo 
present at his performance ^nboragaln mountcil 
into ilto coekpit ind I followed Toma’inW the 
compvtmcot for passengers. 


As tho machino rose «itenty and swiftly into 
tho air and circleil over the city foma looked down 
upon tho city with many cxclumitions of wonder 
but as soon as we left tho city behind she came 
and sit quite clo«o to mo and putting out her 
hand lightly touelied mme. It was only a 
fncadly gesture and when my lianJ closed oier 
hers aho made no cflort to withdnw it, but 
looking straight into my eyes said, ‘Now, my 
fnend that wo aro here by ouroelves, I want you 
to till mo the truth nboul your eouniry’ 

Tho beautiful eyc» that looked into mine were 
verr clear and very penetnting and made mo 
feel uneasy I said, Wo have told you the truth 
about our homeland’ 


Toma shook her held I havo had ray 
suspiciona froni tlie first d ly when two of you 
told two different stones about the pkace you had 


On tho second day of tho (.aincs we arrived 
early and took out the machme to i plot 
groun I which had been fence 1 m to keep o»»t 
the crowd and which was sufficiently large 
the ascent an I descent of the airship 'H'® 
men of science were there and we showed thirf** 
over the machine N ibor explaining the mecha- 
nism fully Marachi showed the mstniments far 
transmitting and retaining sound, tha wirele^ 


Mine from A on are not like any people wo 
havo '‘Pen, and there is some mystery about you 
which I cniiiiot fathom Bat I lia\e notioul that 
th®*® IS some understanding between all of you 
and father, an 1 there- is some secret which niy 
mother and myself lia\e not been permitted to 
know’ 

Surrif, Tomi you do not suggest that we 
haro done anything wrong, or that your father 
IS helping us to hide an ugly secret.’ 
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•Oa ' ni, ni, fix H it t will t» >t Itt >oa put lu* 
o!l hia ihiL 'If lAth r itouU no part/ to 
any cTil *fcn.t, an! Toa nay tni*l a wunan^ 
h<art la km# iSu tfi n i* ooi’jw.' itil sliout 
you’ — an I sha *0111(^1 fxaitchifi,ly ‘It inu t be 
same wonkrful ii«rrt which we nuiy not 
andmUnh or may not iMlier* Hut 1 rlull 
both unkr^Unl an I Ik-Iutc, anl 1 >liall ni'|Kit 
your MCTct M tf It vrm my o»n ‘ 

The appeal m her eyre wai irrm Uhle. 
drawn so chvtt. to me that hi r breath was aim >^t 
nuoslm^ with mine while the (wrlume nt htt 
young lji>!y went to my heail Ike wm&. 1 waa 
weakening ererf mom -it anl mUile onlr a 
faeble attempt t> gu-ir 1 our m^ret. IV’e bite 
lujen warnsl hr your lath r ' I wi h that if we 
Ut you know who we are wo nhall hare no te*t 
anl we may h.iro to cut shirt our »Lay hire. 

Toma xath Do you think 1 want lou lo go 
away an ] Icare us 7 Your secret w<U bo a« aafr 
with ma &s it i« wuh you. 

It Mat imnoMihle to hoi I out any longer 'Ve 
h&l not maim a eccn-l of our haring come from 
another worU to any omv If I tefoH-d to bU 
Toma now iha wnnll learn our »ocr<,t from 
others. \n 1 K> I b>< 1 her wlut the was ^o rigr# 
to know, of our dcunt home in the planet 
f/imulo which was only a bright little light lo 
the hoarcni hm, of our givat cities an i won Icr 
lul inrenuoQS an I our loog an 1 pcnloii* passage 
through spice. VnJ Tomt liiccnoi in inght ool 
wiJo^yol won ler, her lips slightly partol on I 
showing iho gle-im of tho small pearly tonli, her 
hreath fanning my face, her bn.a.*t hmrmg 
gently an 1 her fingers tightening their hoi I upon 
mine. Thera woa no sign of any incre'luUly an I 
I cou] ] nee th'U she b^licrM crery wonl I 
said. When I had Sniehnl mr account ehn 
sail, 'Thu u moro wnnlerful tlan any *b>r} 
1 hare ever hear I, nnl it is all true for I can 
see the truth in your eyes. I hare IxcamMl of 
the people bring up there m tliose sbming 
worl It, an !, lo, you hare come down Irooi 
Lumulo m your mngic ship, swifter than our 
wmge-l steMS and clearing through air and 
space Why did my heart iiuickcn tU l>eaU 
when 1 first saw you 7 1 know now, for 1 
love you, 1 loro you I’ 

And sho siippcil into my arms anl luJ 
her lips upon mine. 

AflerwonU I Immcd that aecorling to tbo 
custom of the country it aus not const terol 
immodest for a womin to dcclaro her loro for 
a m-ui, an 1 men and women had equal right 
to exprrsa their fn lings. 

After a few moments Toma with hew from 
my imbiace anl sit apart. 1 sail 'Toma, our 
loro must for the present rcinsin as cJom a 
secret as )our knowLsIgo of our haring lome 
from another wwlJ Your parents will never 
consent to our union anl tlijro may feirrtra 
ilanger to every member of our party fhere 
IS nothing for us but to control our feelmgs 


aal to fiinaiti thi fri< n U w« hai iiuLirCo 

Tuuia uiil.-rst)i>l I «!iall U* eanful,’ 'ho 
said, fur I know I lure Li<.a.n f>oli*li.’ 

Dont ray that, 1 rf| lieil, hat uo halt to 
dis^cmblu our Wliiits for ifio {r 'itil.’ 

'\htn uc nlurni'l »o inbred tlerbiliuni 
ant Toma jcmtsl hrr father and moihir <ii thi 
ilerate.1 si its rt'crrc'l for tiiin (1 so by 
Were the mcmtxrs of our own [art) (laninut 
a ism the nog sinppol for a wnstLng bout 
an this cypunint was thi di'>cuvihruncr, who 
bail been bn ib.n by Orhn the ( n«i jus il ly. 
Tbiy wer» n siiUnhd jair anl so^niid to bo 
trruly malchtiJ IJolJi utro unUi-iiaJ}) strong 
<«afiiAk.t sliiggy anl hury bro i l<he»k«l an I 
•li,.htJy bow I ggi'l, whilo ibo oilur man ap{H4n»i 
brikbler th.in )».tinlj|> when bi> sini|>c<l for 
tlia (ray fho two of iliiut tiiKhe.! ut caili 
other anl gripT>e'i like binrs It was m>cl) ii 
trial of strcngtli for thera was not much of 
skill oil eiUiir SI !e anl the two conib.it.inti 
swa)«<> nlxjui all ostr the ring iiiitber of ihint 
rvliu luiihing his liotl fi r a miniim At UugUi 
till) ilejarunisn rau..bt b>ld of ilo wmU <i( 
OaninKt nn I br a ilcshrous twi>t of Uic liOily 
relaiMsi bimxlf anl 'i rung apart. Doth wer' 
bniihing hiiiTily anl lliey wanly inustfl roiinl 
inch oUiir lex king out for a (uvourublo bold 
Sullenly the 11 piroman midu n rurh (janimit 
nimbly * 1 1 ■•siep|s->i anl os tho olhir winl piut 
ew.,li( him rounl (lio iniddM with tioili funl^ 
imprisooing one of his arms, rultcn somo- 
nlut at a lisuilrantage tho othir mu to Violint 
aa 1 Icspnrato iiriru ta rt-1 tisu hiiiiHlf, but tho 
nliAthsi gorilli CTip sUaidily tigbh.ne<i until 
tho bnsaih oeimoi to lie cnisl nl out of Ins 
body riun Gauiilut tricsl to hiaic Uio ollnr 
man up Imt In iwisksl his bgs round Gammas 
felt and bulHod tho utlcm{t to rui>a him from 
Iho ground, (lanimct then liint tlic oUiir mail 
ilown till tho foolhol 1 guro way and with u 
sullen |erk (luiiuiit throw his man over his 
shoulder Tho Uiule was won 

After the tumultuous apphiuso hn I rub«ii]cil 
we came out, pliasi 1 lliii our ] aity had giren 
such a good ncoount of iiacir in llio conUrts 
I took the (urlusl opponumty of having a 
coniiiJiniiai talk Hitli 3faruchi I ha I an 
uneasy filling Uiat after whut had hap]>(ne<| 
bitwoeii Toma and myself coiiiplicniions might 
arise and tho object of lur ex|>e>litjon might 
ho nenoualf jcop inhuKL \Yc hiul him nclectfil 
for this intirpnsQ hecaiuio wa wem all supixised 
(u be hard htuilof nu-n not fikcfy to be easily 
cnlanglcil in nilairs of liio hiarl, lui 1 ns a 
tnaUir of fact wo hul nevir dnamed of lh< 
ixutruco of (air women on this planet, or tlie 
likehhMd of our succumling tn their chormH 
When 1 told '[aruchi of nli it luid taken pi icu 
in ibo oirdiip on 1 erplainud lliat it was ail 
very sulkn an I I hml ncrir thought of making 
lore (o Totna Maruchi lookul grave and siud. 
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T believe you, Salur You are no philfln<}erer, 
an J with Toma it must have hePii a su 3deo 
romantic impulse duo to her having found out 
that you are an inhabit int of another planet 
But you heard tho other day what the scientists 
sail about inteTilanelary matrimonial allmncea 
and tho feeling among the common people 
must bo stronger Tlie Dainato la almost like 
a king anil he will be furious if ho comes to 
leirn that Toma mU-nds to throw herself away 
upon a stranger from another planet Tho 
Damato may not unnaturally think that we have 
grossly abu'ed his hospitality and oar very 
lives mav be in danger By the way, I have 
noticed that Nabor has been following tho girl 
with whom he ran a race yesterday and that 
may lead to fresh complications’ 

‘The wisest course I said ‘will bo to leave 
this city as soon as possible. 

‘Yes” replied Maruchi ‘ml fortunately I have 
arranged a visit to tlie ob'trvatory I spoke to 
tho president m your ab^enco and he tohl me 
everything is ready for us I shall just send 
him a message that we shall fly to tlie observatory 
tomorrow and we need not return here at all. 
but this will for the present remim a secret 
between you and mo’ 

This was a good way out of liio dilfleuUy and 
after Sending wonl to tho pre«ideut Uiat ue 
would bo at the obs<>rvatory the next day 
Maruchi annonnecd his intention to the Damato 
at dinner The Damato was astonishcl. but 
when Maruchi ezplmael the urgency and impor 
tance of the proposed visit to tha ohservitory 
ho assented to our departure. Nalwr frowned 
and lookcil d^ploased, but he coul 1 say nothing 
Toma’s eyes souglit mme in « mute appeal, and 
I dcelireii that we should have been pleuseil to 
stay longer but our chief ha I important work 
to do an I wo were bound to follow him It whs 
not possible for me to say thit wo wcro rc.aily 
running away and the plot was of my own 
dt«i2ning 

Tho D iniato and his wife politely asked iis 
to vi'it them again after wo hal in-*peot»d tho 
obscrvilory Maruchi thanketl them and ob«crve<l 
Ihit we were pres'^l for time and our movements 
were uncertun but shoull we happen to pass 
this way agun wo woull coriiimty nvml our 
eelies of tbo kind innC.ition of our present 
hosU 

I avoihd ineetiiit, Toma alone and the next 
any, an hour after sunrise, wo got into our 
niadiinoand niado a boo-line for the observatory 

XII 

Dork against the sky lino stood /anibok a 
mountain covcrt\l with v<giution with orcninmal 
reil paU-hi s "nd miow iiciks Uhin 1 them Ikl m 
wo pa*Hnl many vilt ig<.s an 1 eulUvate.1 anas. 
J«u below tbo mouitUia wis a belt of foa^t. 
In two Of tliree hours wo wtro over tho mountain 
dying slowly and trying to locale tho observutory 


This was done without any difficulty for tha till 
column of the building shono white and the well 
kept grassland in front of us and below us was 
an excellent landing ground We gave intimation 
of our appro vch by a musical flourish and a 
number of people at once came out to the 
cntranca of the observatory The Mundanus 
came down in graceful curves and came to re-st 
wi^out a jar When we got out some of tho 
men advanced to meet us 

Wo were expected The officnl m chaise of 
the observatory and the grounds introduced 
himself and informed us that the presi lent and 
n party of scientiits wcro expected to arrive 
from the city during the course of the day 
Meantime we might inspect the instruments and 
occupy oar»elrci in any vray wo liked Wo 
were shown to our rooms which were not large 
but cosy and comfortable, and very plainly 
lurmsUed After going over the observatory 
which contained many instruments similar to our 
own and others tjiuto different we partook of 
an excellent breakfast, including game of an 
excellent flavour found m the hills It was 
described to us as a kind of antelope or mounkiin 
goat We next set out to fix upon a place W 
set up our instillation and see whether wo could 
succeed in getting a message through to our own 
planet and having a responso 

After looking around for a little while Maruchi 
selected a clear open space at some distance 
from the observatory There wore no trees near 
by and tliero wus no obstruction to the view We 
carried the appiirntus for the msullation to the 
spot chosen and helped Maruchi to h* it up 
While wo wero engagw on this work tho scien- 
tists from the city arrived and watched us while 
We completed Iho instAllation AVhen the whole 
thing had been aJju«te I to his Katisfaclion 
Maruchi put on one of the head phones to the 
cars of Iho pre-uleiit and took one himself I 
bad also one round my head Then Jlaruchi 
apoke into tho tnvnsniittcr. Hello, Evrtli ! 
Maruchi speaking from Mar>,’ an I ho wtnt on 
repeating lhe»o words at intervals Wo waited in 
breutbl^ suspensa After what seemeil a long 
'* in our ears an I then 

lolIowM the words. Hello Mirs ! Is that ilmichi 
all right? This is Am iris and others also are 
hj^ Accept our congnitulations Now tell us 
aU about youriclvcs anti your adventures.’ 

Tho president took off his bead phono and 
CTvo it to Orion I tamsht&l the uords of 
Arouns to tho president Muruchi spoko into 
tlio bunsniitter tor the greater part of an hour, 
pving a suminaiy of out adventures, mentioning 
Uw pfesence of tho scientists at our side and 
adding duit ho had prepared a code which would 
uioco tho Larth m dtrcct cominunicalion with 
vlars without tho help of an inUrnrelcr Then 
and cxchangod grocUngs 
with \man^ who was m charge of the nidio 
statwa on tho earth and oUicra. Maruchi asked 
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Amaris toiaxilothe memfwrs of the commitee tlie 
nest Jay so that they misht spoaL direct lo tho 
scicnti la here He 'll o said Le would «end 
Oie he hi 1 prepared the -^Dine afUraooa 

=0 that It miftht be Used the next day And 
then ue bacle our Ji taot countrjmen good 
morning nnl accompinied the scientisU to the 
building adjoining the ob ervitory 

A thing IS wonderful only so long as il is 
deemed impossible. Once the seemingly 
irapo sible is achieved it becomes a commonplace 
Every invention of science was either n hculed 
disbolicveil or oppo od until it became an 

accomplished fact, and then it was accepted as 
an ordinary thing and the feeling of wonder 
pa=«ed The locomotive engine worked by 
steam was at fir-t stoutly oppoaed as on evd 
contnrance. The inveDtion of the telegram wsa 
the occasion of mucli scepliei m, and several 
other inventions were simibarly treated. The 
nouon of man flying in machines heavier than 
atr was scouted aa prepo tcrous, and afterwards 
people scarcely raised their beads to look at an 
aeroplane flying ovetheaL A flight to the Moon 
or Man was looked upon os one of the 
impossible dieama of science, and now that the 
drtam bad become a fact the time might soon 
come when a visit to one of the planets would 
bo regsnled as so erery day occurreore and 
*ome enlerpn ing firm of tounsts’ agents woul I 
underUko to take tourists round tbe planetary 
system and show them the sights. M'e had 
realised that however vast and rariol the worlds 
might be the conditious of life were very much 
the some everywhere, wherever life was possible 
and most of the planets m our own as well os 
other systems must bo inhabited The stars wore 
tins giving light and life to the planetary 
bodies revolving rounl them and it nos wrong 
to ‘■uppo'O that nil the°e were untenante 1 Lven 
in the 'lolar system the Earth is an unimportant 
body Here on ibis other planet we hai found 
life cloacly resembling our own, though diflcivnt 
ifl several re pects. IV bile one race i« extinguiAicd 
another is evolved Thcro is nothing Co preclude 
the tJicory that in other worlds than our own 
tiicxc may be a race of beings as superior to uS 
as we ourselves are to the beasts of the eartli. ^ 
for as our planet is concerned man nprcseDts the 
grt.ale I advance in intelligence but neither the 
worll nor man eshau:.cs either the universo or 
the order of created life 

Alaruchi sjient tbe afternoon in expIainiDg 
the roile of «ignals to the s lentl^U, who were 
supplied with n cop) He pro ented ibo wirriess 
in'-lalliuon to the ob-^mtory and the bwly of 
sCtentiete, expl lined fully its woikin„ showed the 
mcchani ni and oImi how the im-lrumeDt wis 
pnparal. lie po otcil out that fiiroutable 
Atmisphenc conditions were n««"Miry for the 
succcvfful tnin mission of mcs age-c He then got 
into Uuch with the stetion on £.ulh and repeated 
the coda of signals an! al'O «ome wonfs of the 
•<?— 1 


language wo bad learned ince our arrival on this 
planet This took, a great deal of time and the 
daylight was failing by the time ^lanichi had 
finisbed 

At night after dinner wo retired to our own 
iiaartcrs and then Maruchi hml u serious conver 
ration with us as to the urgent need of circums- 
pection and self-control m our reLilions with the 
people on this planet, specially with the women 
folk. He did not name any of us. He knew 
notfaiog of what had passed between Orica ajj<l 
^atga and he would have known nothing about 
Toma and mvself if 1 had not told him There 
might be notning serious in the little incident 
between Nabor and the fleet footed girL ifaructu 
^poke in general terms but bis voice was grave 
lou must remember, my friend* that each one 
of us was specially selected for this earpeditjon 
not merely b^use of his qiulihcations, but also 
for his strength of character We are not gay 
young men who find their happiness in the 
pursuit of pleasure. Ue tire serious and well 
fialaoced men who lake life seriously and are out 
on a senous business 6o far we have been 
eiliemety lucky We have arrived at our destina- 
tion sound in limb and m peifect beullh. We 
have fallen among a people who are both ho«pi 
table and kind We ••hall try to learn as much 
as wo can about this planet before ne return 
to our own But we owe it to those who have 
Sent us out to avoid anything that may lead us 
into unncce'sory trouble We do not know these 
people loUniately and their code of morals and 
ethics may be ditfereot from our own We must 
be particularly careful in our relations with 
women We can only meet them aa we meet the 
men There must be no entanglements, no 
sentimental or platonic fnendship with people of 
tbe other sex. i nave a strong suapicion that the 
friendly attitude of the people here will change 
if any one of us is found to be '^in love with a 
woman here and then our ahcift will bo a short 
one. All of us may bo killed and the air'ihip 
n»-»y l>e wrecked. Do you nJl agree wich me in 
this view f* 

The rest of us looked at one another Then 
Gammed who was con-oience-frei, ask^ Have 
you found any one of ua forgetting himself f 

Maiuidii rephe*!, I have no one m nirlicukr 
in view I am as liable to forget myself as any 
of you. There is a danger an 1 jt is a real one 
aud it IS our duty to jmard against it ctmidaoJjy 
So long as we are here we muvt regard ouroclveB 
aa being under a mona tic vow V\e mu t fulhl 
the tru t liut hfla been repo«ed in us, IVe miy 
have to face dangers but they mu't not be of 
our own making Remember that onr hearts and 
even our lives are m pawn and we can only 
ledeent them by returning as we came, our 
mission fulfilled and our minds and hearts free 
from regrets. So long as we may be here oup 
Mtuda in all matters mu t be one of detachment 
There oia»t be no attachments and no ties.’ 
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‘Wo have to be very careful,’ I sa,i3 No one 
el»o made any remark and we turned m for the 
night 

The next day the president and the other 
scientists were exchanging greetings and expree- 
« ons of goodwill with the scientists on our 
planet It was a memorable d ly m the history 
of the two planets and maikcd a greit truimpn 
m the achievement of science Afterwards, Miruchi 
sent a message that we wonl laoon resume our travels 
and It might not he po««iblQ for us to communi 
csto again with the E irth M vruchi had deci kd 
that our next alvcnturo woull include a visit to 
the unfrequented regions and fore ts to hive a 
si,.ht, if possible, of the primitive race which 
inhabited the ilistant forests At the observatory 
they gave us cx'‘ellent maps and charts so thit 
thero might bo no difficulty in our localizing tho 
spots wc desired to tisit, and we were repeitelly 
advi cd to ho very careful not to exoose ourselves 
to dinger 

After bidd ng our hosts and the scientists a 
cordiil firowell we left the mountain and flew m 
tho dirccMon of tho sea severil hundred mdos 
di hint Our hrst glimpse of tho sea was a fresh 
reinin ler how very much like our own planet 
was the ono on which we were travelling at 
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present There were all sorts of vessels plying 
on the sea, tbcir shapes being verj dillerent from 
our own ships and boats We next flew back 
towarU tho forests of which wo had licoril, ind 
whose denizens wo wished to see, though not at 
very close quarters if it was unsafe Speciuly 
were we interested in the Pompos of whom we 
hid heird m the city ot Sipn It was evident 
that very little was known ibout them in tho 
cities and the regions m winch they lived were 
rarely visited It was quite possible thit exagger- 
ate reports of their ferocity had found tfieir 
w ly to the city folk , on tho other hand it might 
turn out that they would provo to bo even more 
savage than they were represent d to be. It was 
un loubtedly one of the objects of our expedition 
to collect all the information we could about the 
difierent races inhabiting this planet. We had 
seen some of the civilize I people and we must 
eee somethiag of the saviges to satisfy oiratdves 
whether they resembled the savage tribes on 
earth Wo had received ample warning and 
would not run into any avoiUble danger But 
neither would wo turn our backs on danger, for 
life was the first stake m tho gime wo had 
unlertaken to play and wo wore absolutely fuir- 
less in what we considered to be our proper worL 
(ConUnual) 


BASIS OF NATIONALISM 

l)v DUIRENDRA MATH ROY.MA, pLu 


A ll new movementa progre^sivo or un 
progressive mean dissnlisfacli n with the 
cxia ing conltions Before a man liunchcs 
ujion any new ilci ho confronts himvlf with 
a certain problem for tho solution of which be 
finds the existing things inmlequate. If a 
liiiiCMlcnUid nxfOiJ moiiii pessimt^ai w« nro also 
coiiFtr iinol to admit that it is the source of 
all progresa. 

A new iiwemcnt means a diicrsion from 
If ml a challenge to tho present Sonely 
ulwija movts for there is hfo m it and life 
meins movement. \\o do not foci it iw long 
ns ihiro is no diHurbanco in tho existing onler 
to which wo luvo been long accuston^ and 
which imperccpiibly wi lens ns course na a 
nalund process ot evolution Tho rise of 
anew moicmint in a society means that there 
IS iomcihing wrong m its usual course which 
nc^s some change, When the diango u 
tahe^ the inovcmcnl becomes impressno and 
niiLly known 

TUo pn^t inovcmcnl of mUrnatiomdistn 
like mo-t modem moTtments, Weshro bj 


origin U 13 the fruit of the last Armageddon 
Wo in tho Orient welcome it bociuso it is 
something certainly better than wliat tho West 
has hitherto produced anl because il miy be 
the convenient chinnel through wliidi llio long 
accumulate 1 burning Wrs of A»ii miy pass to 
wash and irarin the fiwrt of the Wc< Wc 
like it though I am not sure if we really need 
It for ourbcUcs Wo have never been interna 
tonal because we were never nalonilmthc 
Wcsitcm sense of the term InU.rnntioniilism 
presupposes nntmnnlisin, for it meins the spirit 
of harmony among naliins Bit except ng 
la|Min which is iho mo-lern imitilion of the 
West where nro the nations m the East? China, 
Bays Uie Wi'st. is a sheet of loose sands. In Iia 
IS a oonijlnmeriuon of races with diflircnl 
iwlh-fs, tnlitiona, and languages. Anhii is 
still known by her dingcrou* tribes, ihe 
untumlization idea h is not conccrneil us for 
wo haio always ihnuzht it to bo tho nfTiir of 
naUiro. Wo ha\o alwiys foun 1 1 fo worth whih 
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Does It mean that ^Te have never Icamt to 
love our wuutry, that we us the people of 
India or of Oiina have never had that com 
ntunitj of senlinionu and ideals which makes 
people feel proud and confident to think of 
their own countr;^ anl all that it means? 
Docs It mean thit wo have been to h imd 
exclusive that we never thought of bcDcfitins 
others with our achievements ? Our history will 
iDviiriably te tif> to our deep feeling of lorc^ — 
why, It 13 almo-<t worship— that has saved India 
and China from the dite falo of Dgypt, 
Ikibylomo, A«“yna, Peroii, Greece, and Itume 
Our history wiU cleirly show how many 
ditTercnt races of mankind have improve 

them'Milvca from our contact and how abundantly 
the worl 1 has roceirol from us for the noble 
cau'e of civilisation Wiy our love lor our 
country has brought us the epithet of conserva- 
Uvu’ with IIS awkward connotation and have 
matte us “undesiruble aliens" in some desirublo 
lands because we are ’unasSimiiabte*’ because 
wu choo'o to be what we arc, no m lUer where 
we are 

If that IS nationalism we are quite full of it 
and It IS good for the world that we are. But 
ihiix oationalisin has to be defined m our way 
and the \Sest wiU seo that nationulism does 
not opi>ow rvthcr sugge u lateriialionnli m 
Let me make this point cleur 

Two difllrent phitosophies of life have 
influenced the laut and West, and the nationalism 
as a spirit of love for ones own country his 
been cultivated in two diOVreot wiys. The 
Lnst has olwvys thought that there is a wonderful 
unity of life m nature Man is os much a 
part of It as the other forms of creation He 
IS es>enbiiJly in harmony with all. for bu] he 
not been -o he woull not have been pomble 
at all hatura reveals a wonderful unifying 
principle in all the evolutionary forms of 
creation including man The La t has always 
sOUt.ht to rrabie this principle by leetiog a 
fnendly reLuion with all Umver al brother 
hood does not mean, hr the mankind 

only, but all living cnatures , lor, life is the 
sivme in all and comes from the same source 
Tb.it IS why in .tsi'V, wiih the rise of 
cirihzdttOR bigan, for (he hr't time in the 
wirl!, the doincsucaton of binl* and bei t* 
It IS the Ka t that has shown f r the fit%t 
liiuo, how an emthasS upon the finer feehug 
of man can not only unite him with the rert 
of his ipOvKs but al-o with the fierce deniwos 
of Uia forv't 

This tMiuliarly Oriental stint is wbst the 
Du I lha of In Lia caUed a/ii> isn and Conlucius 
of China cuKeil jrri. hor Uidlhi that is tie 
path of right living, for Confut us Ih i is the 
only way, the eternal Tiio If Buddha ani 
Cinfuuus are unque lionably still the two 
mHUr-minU of the Ka t, it is liecau'e they 
voiced tin. teal syint, the spirit of jni. Imleeik 


m Inlia it was jirtncbed nioit emphatically by 

Di)ani''ba lie sages who long preceded Duadha 
ScbopCDbouer, the great German thinker, read 
the translation of ‘'Onie of the Upanubads and 
founded his whole ethical s><item upon this 
noble feeling which he called JiiileiJ 

The Lu^t thinks that this feeling is primary 
Human nature, says Menciu“ another great 
Chinese philosopher, is essentially good Once 
a Chinese thinker argued with him eaying that 
human nature is neither good nor bud thi t it 
has no choice between good and not-gnod as 
water has no choice between c-ut and west.’ 
The philosopher replied, “Truly, water has no 
choice between east and west, but hag it no 
ehoicc between np and down ? The goodness of 
fauinan nature is like water seeking the lowest 
level There is no man who is not good, there 
IS no water that does not seek its lowest level 
Now Uiat Water vtben whipped and tossed 
could be passed over ones forehead or that 
when nrre ted and driven in another direction 
It could be made to go over a hill, la not m 
the nature of wster It is duo to the force of 
orcumstances Man could be made to do not- 
goodness for bis natuie is os susceptible as 
water This beautilul truth has been preached 
in die Lost for so many a century that the 
life of man has become almost meaningless 
widiout It 

Vnd It IS not something arUbcially upheld 
bv a boUow idealism for then, the Dost as a 
whole could not have been ki responsive to it 
throughout its long long lushr^ Scienufio 
study of the very i rimitive peoples also clearly 
bears out the truin Indeed there is a good 
deal of truth in Hesiods “goldeu mce of mortal 
men ' The liiustrious Greek author mentioned, 
in biH llwit anl Duys of the earliest primitive 
people as tboce who “in peace and quiet lived 
on ibcir lands with many good LhiDgs rich m 
flocks and dear to the blessed gods. ’ This 
was bis first rare of the nioiLil men Professor 
boDas concludes, on the authority of M Conimont, 
that dunog the early peritws of Stone Age 
people Used DO 'wcapon^ The implements 
wbiUt they m vJe out of stooe were all fiat 
sciw| ers good only for bou-<hold occup aioa<> 
That they made no stone weapons while they 
cold I mnke “^liarp stones lor scrnting and 
cauing" goes to prove that they never lilt the 
need of weapons iind ihcj nevir fought. Prufe'-sor 
Krueber has found out lliat the frsi settiers of 
Cutifornia were more pnm live thou Ihu^e else- 
where , and iley were found mure pcuctlul than 
the liUer Prules^or Ptrry Mys that the lisliaio 
live Ugether M nrfare on I fithung are unknown 
to them They have bo word for waP and they 
do nut scold or swear Mar, in the proper 
sense of the (erm, is unknown, acconliog to this 
famous anihropologisC, to the cu turvd Hburigines 
of Au Uwiii and Tasmania. The Zulu and 
^Iattovl« people of Africa “owe iheir warlike 
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orfraiiization to European influence’ Perrj’a 
rt marks are very aiguihcant, especially because 
he IS both a scientist aiul an Englishman 


thousanls of innocent people to uutlorgo in 
descnbiblc sufferings till death had finaUj 
released them The Semitic people, as a whole, 
were extremely cruel The Assyrians had no 
•The opinions quoted agree unanimouslyin asenb s<*niple to fliy men tlive. The tone of 

ing 1-0 hunting people a peaceful conduct both as Ifebrcw literature shows that the people 
individuals and IQ comraunitics , and the descriptions leoUy tough Everywhere it is full of command 
ot the vanous peoples aij« so aimilsT m easenUaU ,ne „|3 and little respect for mdividuaU Even 

that mttir ol them could be mterchatiKcd ntlhoul conccpuo.i of God which mu-t have been 

alteration It is not possible to a»cnba this peaceful , iVa T^oTfrint nnn la full of 

behaviour tothcinauences of race and environment conception of the Perfect man is luU Ol 

for the survey has included the most diverse racial P'^ions, like anger, jealousy, cruelty, 

stocks and has ranged from Arctic regions to the The Greeks might have had the first form oi 

Equator hot is it due to any innate inrapamiy for democracy, but that was for llio Greeks alone 

fighting on the part of these peoples for some of and Uiere was no consideration for the “bar 

Ihem have l*ecn so persecuted by other peoples that • ... ... mi t> 

they have become warlike. The Iluahmen were 
dnvcD out from their hunting grounds by Eiropeans . 
and thccnielty with which they were treated changed 
their attitude from one of fncndlmess to ono of 
relentless ferocity The kpachc Indians were friendly 
until the perfidy ond cruelty of the Alormons and 
other settlers produced lu them an aititndc of 
hostility The inference is that hunting peoples not 
only have a standard type of culture but ibc^ 


a also an uniform mode of behaviour which h 


barians* and least for tho slaves The Roman 
opint was iKSot expressed by Virgil who said, 

Tu tegcce tniperia popiilos Romano, memento, 
Parccte suhjcciis ct debellare siiperbos' 

(Make slases of all who submit and exterminate 
all who resist) 

These nro tho forms of social life with which 
the Western tralitioii is intimately related All 
lh®ac forms tinquestionably show it strong egoism 


peoples as a whol**, have or r been anything but impulses in liunnn relationships Man h j 
icaceful (IhbbcrtJourml IC 2^1Q) Iborefore been seen in another way, hero he is 

full of wnt spirit, je \lousy, suspicion nnd cnieltv 
Ilunttng IS tho first «cago of mms social So when an onenkil i-cligion tho author of which 

lifu It human nature were cs’onlullv so bn I it 's *aid to be JeMis Christ, arrived somehow at 

ccrLiinly would have revealed itself m that Rome it was first Romanized before it could 

primitive stigu It is the natural stage m which nltruct the We L Read Lcckv's description m 

man first reacts upon man an I r>.vt.nts his good bis Ih<:iorij of Furopean florals how the eirly 

eociil fooling It is tho innate feeling of his Cliristiaos litel m Romo and how they behaved 

iiatur'* This is what the West is beginning to with the non Ch^l^tl^n people that you may be 

unlorstanl, but this u what the E»«t has able somewhat to miagino in what ii tcrnblo term 

recegtiiz d since time iinmomonal and sought to human nature ruvoiled lUclC there How pom 
culuvito m life throughout its hi«lot 7 - * ’ • • - •>- 

Let 119 now turn to the WcH to inquire into 
( ... ... 1 — I .. human nalura 


poudy was it vindicated in tho Inquisitions the 
buromg of iho so called witches, and their holy 


ihosource of it« under tinding of human nalura alvcntures tho mo t Wool curdling Crusades. 

is jeces^ary to begin this way innsmucli os No wonder they have learnt to consider man as 
the b’gin its civilized hfo compnraUvcIy a born sinner When tlie Wcat somowhit 

much 1 Her an I acquireil the important elements succocihd m liberating itself from its age-long 
of civilizilioii from oul«ila fhe tnditioii which intellectual sliuery its thought was naturally 
has bin inspiring the »,ocial life of the West drawu to this grim picture of huniiu life 
has Its iiUmiute bearing upon tin. ancient Human nature began to iippcar m an uglj 
i gypli l^^ lllO Semites, tbe Cjrecko, and the foim Philoaophers arose to describe it,— phdo* 
Uoii ana riio life in ancient Lg>j t that counteil oophers whose ideas begun to bo tho controlling 
lno^twu the hfo of the Vlioraoha. It was a forces of WeRtetn life Wo real Hobbes pUmly 
niO!.t igoHtic life ^thil in lulgcd to tho ulino t every dcscnbuig ihit man b> nature is at war with 
much so thit wme man, society is a mere mutter of contract and 


form <t sd( ghnfivilion, 

of tlicn ngirlil themselves us actual gmU nn 1 
“tlun woD-hippol Ihur own imigvs mil did them 
olKi-incc.” Uiimses II iho greit Pharaoh of 
the Ihlil , wav j uous of cvi-ryhoily who showed 
Mmir iiowir or qiiiliiy’ nn 1 felt so disturbed by 
tin rr'inl of tho other kings that he 


imt at all duo to any innato good fitluig, for 
then. IS no such thing m human nature Rouastuu 
who«c influcnco in tho wholo West seems to bo 
J<A unsuriiossel ngnes with Ilobbcs that society 
**r 1 ? contract Even ICant, tho greatest 

of tul phdo'ophrrs whom tho Ilenaissint Europe 


of l-)it till It came to hmu fho_ g«-at llobhcs. us iialumllv rr« f,.ll of 


Pytuiulumy U ono of the S4.vcn wondeti of 
the w rll, according to some poopio'a ntaniki^ 
hut It IS at tiie sum Umo a most gigantic 
di,-.ncu U) hujinnty It h ilia mo«l shining 
V nnumciil of I gypuan miilty that »auic«l 


the Ai tinction betwnn Oia phenomenon iinl tho 
tho knowablc and tho unknowable.. 
In It he cannot help seeing the incviUblo two even 
«n human nature,— the nitural aiil tho nlonaL 
llKso two sides of human nature ore, aooonlmg 
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to him, cooiplctlj •«p-iniU! from each oliicr. llti 
ntioiuiJ man is lAe hii naumcnon, not for 
human to espcnencc. It i4 hi4 Batumi 

maa that con»titute^ society and this man la by 
oatura full of such desires oa “hnn? him into 
constant collision with nlhem ” He ffocs so far 
that he wouU not rcco^izo any action ursei) by 
good feeling a^ moral, tiar, ho woull choo-io to 
regaril it as “palhologicaL” Yet he Sclicrea in 
what bo calls the “cvtcgoncal inipcralire," — tho 
innate moral Uw for dl men, as if a moral law 
can bo onircnal unices human nat ire « c-sen- 
tially (rood. Even Schopenhauer, with all his 
loro for onental philo-«phr fads to sco lu 
human nature anything but selfishness 

With such an nnderstaading of human naturo 
society invariably has to build itself upon 
conlracL It is the only restraint conceirsble for 
man of such nature. It i' tho only po«-.ib1e 
dcTico to keep him peaceful and prerent bis 
being dangerous to others. 

For if ho woull have hia own way unw»s- 
tnunol by any such ilevice. 't wont I directly 
mean a very strong emt>ha«n upon self asscrlinn 
self interest, an I self-glorifi'ation ft would 
indirectly imply j alou<y «(i-picion an i treachery 
It woull neciswTily result in Aggression cruelty, 
oppresiion an I humiliation It woull iniolro a 
most cgroziona inlulgcnco in social contml■<.t■o^^ 
w dsl hmto Tiolation of the G d len Rule U 
vonlti maLo hi n lore himv-lf while he woull 
look with suspicion an! <li9.appml>ation upon 
tliO'ie who would sitniUrlv lore (bemoclo^ It 
would make him lore him«elf by liaung oihm. 
}Ct ho woul I not tolento other* hating him It 
wouli please him to preach to others sooii thing 
which no woul 1 *el lorn pmciirc. 

All this, however, means to the 11.1^1 love of 
a false ego conswting of the physical impulses 
that have no essential harmony to form as one 
but that wruM natunlly eoiiie together for any 
purpose of destruction Tho Wisiem conception 
of human nature n* living eaoi«tic is nefe«aan1y 
very destructive. Ev ry inlivilud cc'Lunly hts 
a natural lore for himself hut that lovo slimll 
not prevent others from loiing theniselrea InJ 
if he loves him elf he shonl 1 n >t hato otliirs 
for by m> duing ho invariably inlucrJ others to 
hate him Tins is whr in the Orient lose of 
oneself is not in conflict with one’s love for 
others; for tliat is tho best way of indacing 
others to love him. This u tho ti'schiog of tlw 
Lpanitfuvf*, of B i ( fho. an f of Cdnfueiu* *A 
mail who has the yn" says the great Chinese 
“lage, “wishing to estihlish hirnstlf will have 
others eshihlidied , wi-hinz hirovlf to suecetsJ 
will have oUitre auccoed.” True egoism or self- 
love IS derived from the very nature of man 
which IS gcKvf and seeks to ruUivate itself 
not only in his relation to himsUf but in the 
love of others for themselves. It cannot bo sel- 
fish, for all selfishncsa kills itself with its own 
infection. But it may be thorouglily atrophied 


byiu flon use or euppre-wd bj the j>h) oical 
impulses when the latter find full freedom to 
exert Ibetiiselvcs. 

NVhtt IS sail of tliu lovo for oneaclf may 
apply P> the lore for one’s own country or 
nation When n man recognizo the larger self 
in the form of whst he culls his country or nation 
his inliyiJual egoism contributes to tho larger 
egoisin of the nation Nalionali'tn is the collec- 
tive egoism of the individuals who group together 
in A ooRiDion bond of sent menu. These senti 
meots are the ru«ult of a common pvt aa<l 
prei>ent which in pire them all to cultirate their 
good feeling and facilitate their* good liriug to 
such an extent as woull make thim feel confi- 
dent and nghily proud of all that thcir past and 
preM.a{ mean The loro of one's country fulfowa 
fr>m tlio loro of one s own post an 1 present, the 
funner ticing insepirahle from tho lattir It is n 
naiuril l>re^ Iiko the lovo of ones own mother, 
rising from onos very being which in ono senoe, 
IS the fruit of the country Nationalism la, 
therefore, a spirit of love for ones own country 
ani nil ihit it iiieaojt 't is the spirit by ririue of 
which one seek* to cultirato self lovo by loring 
the source of self and by tho graJual expansion 
of iL It I* theiefore a very wholesome spint 
whuli. through tho cultirntion of man’s innate 
ffo*-l fivlmg helps him to rise alxsto ins brute 
physical impulses It, tliercfoit, cannot bo 
danger ms II >w ran love of cue's own country 
be H Unger U) nnr ihcr I ountrr ? How can love of 
ones own moihir lie harmful to nuotlicr moihcrf 
If a into I'les his own mother docs ho bare 
to liiteotlxrs mothers* On the other hanl, if 
he loves his mother ho shoull inspini otlicr* 
to a smuUr lovo of iheir mothers and a-el him->clf 
in-piivJ by seeing lliem do ro It is a wry 
simple tiling to un b.r tin 1 It foJioira from 
tho very n iiure of man unit ss it is suppressed 
by iiH pamperul impulses 

Viitionalism of this kind has existed m the 
Orient tiiroughout its history It is synonymous 
with Uie pure t form of patriotiMii It being a 
natural thing there never lias been the necvl 
of an orttficial itieftfis eontriiud to foiUe U 
in tho mind of the people Vn ! the diffcrenl 
p>o|>lcd in the Orient haiiiig considinxl U as 
A mattir of course harlly if ever, gave it any 
ere it unporUnco in ihtir national existence. 
Th«a of tour^ cieJuhs tho«e petty ontient 
peoples in the NcirEa'^t that uire<J up with 
A Short gfxring ifi-pfay ami fiuv< long been 
out, they eniphiiriicd and cultivaU\l Uieir crude 
tnbil iinpul*es and thus caused their own 
df-stnictioii They alwa} s iiiaintaincd their tribal 
ways and hud no moral under Unding of the 
Onentil life Unfortunately, somo of these 
^ptea, US wo haio alrt-ajy mentioned, like the 
Babylonian^ 1 gyptinns aud SciiiitLS, seem to 
have excrhal great lofluenco onx Uie life of tlic 
West. 

Natioaoiism m the West is Uio cipansioii 
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of Its indiTHiinl egoism Ik is tlio culUvation gf They m llieir superfliuty of egotism sought to 
the iniilo individual impul'es on a Hrgcr 6c»le Romnnizo all, for that is the cruel way ot 
Like the faLe ego of the individual which w We«tem nationalism to enjoy itself Even wnen 
composed thufiy of his phjpujl impulses lliey lost thur power they did not loso their 
artifieidlly joimd together with the hope of greiitPT spirit, for their nature remained the s ima A 
satisfaction, the Western nation i« composed of new ideal of life came to Rome from the East 
individuals who unite logellur not being urgtd with a new vision The pconle took it up and 
by any good feeling, but with the hope of things th»n Ronionizcd it under iho direction of one 
that cater for their phjsiial satisfaction The clever Roman tailed Paul to satisfy the same old 
We'-tern nation is a political and n«t a monl greed The tribal pnlousy of the Hebrew God 
iichievtminL It is ba=cd on contract which is an was quite agree ible to Roman nationalism which 


artificial meins to guarartee the selfish inUreslv 
not self II tertsls — of the individuals by their 
combined eflirt If they submit to the limita 
tions which their nation in\ irnblv in po^cs upon 
them It 18 hcciu'Q of tlio greit power and 
prt'-tige which the nniion pronu'-es each of its 
constituent members The false egoism of the 


discovert in the new religion a fine instrument 
lo rou«e the cru«a(lers’ cry, ‘Deus vult’ and 
juslify Its own brat,ihtic« It was therefore, 
natural f<r Dinte to produco that monumental 
wirk, De Monarchia m which this pmus Christim 
of the Roman hind sought to uphold simultane- 
ously two God-ordaincd Roman Empiiois, one 


indiviUuai, by its very nature, would n<t surrender secular and tho other spiritual, while both 
any of US so called rights unless tbero « the realuv might as well bo npardetl pohucul The 
promise of a greater compensation This compen Romans hnd thnr justihcation for the divme 
«aiion iialuriUy cannot be rcuhzeil for all tlio ordinance to establish the world empire which of 
individuals within tho nation unlcsS it comes course, meant to tlicm the Roman Empire But 
from without It cannot com® from without it was ju*t an argument which could be con- 
unlc<B the nation is poases«d of enough vcniently used by nny notion wishing to display 
power to impose ua will Tho worship ot its power Tho Vestern notions have thus 
power has noce?sanly become tho solo end of grown up with the same greed for power, each 
Western nationalism for, verily it may be said, with its own exeii«e to be aggressive whenever 
•seek yo first o strong nniioniil power, and all nn opportunity oirei-^ it cif This means rivalry, 
elso shall be added unto vou’ jealousy, and suspicion between nations Indeed, 

Nationalism in the West has thus become it means nil— and upon n much larger ecule, 
very dangerous Bud Muthews calls it sell iho«e destructive virtues which characterise the 
con-^ious and nggrcsiivc against external foes or Western concept of egoism One can well 

nviil" Profes-^or Haj es of tho Columbia imagine, from the example of Rome, whnt it 

Univcrsit), very frankly describes it, really mean® to cultivate such national egoism,— 

.. rinl? lo™ ot COOMI, but Thm ?,* "I “t 

ihuflj Boncthing elic N. iionahsm is a proud nothing too savage on earth to which 

Slid bosMful hnbit of miud about ones o«n n itiontuism may not stoop down for 

naiioa accompanud by a supercilioua or boatile 8>atmcation 
atuiude tonards other nations U sdniua that 

uidnidual titizcn of onea nationality or uaiional tc®, it is most dangerous Wo have already 
state IS alwajB rit,ht. ^»llOllall•<nl is tuber «en how dangerous tho individual egoism, as 
igiiorant aud prejudiced oruibumau and jaundiud conmvd m tho We t, woul I le if allowed full 
i exli^ ^ cultiy ito itself By u political device 

z uC'’ Bjrapionia ^bshn aa national 


both c 

cxttndcd and 

ca-ily uco^,nlz hi. ejrapionia oi seiDsim aa -n,,. VI' "■ ", , 

iiitoUrance and ]int,oiaii ludirativo of ibe B^up uuv want is checked id the individcrd 
dilupiona of prandeiir from Hhicb it auflere uiembera within the nation bursts into a collective 
alisro IS utufiiial and it is for from cuuob- feeling of natioiiiilivni which enjoys lUelf by 
lalriutie eitoLUnf wi become more and more dcslrucUvo 

vMun each nation finds it quito gratifying for 


111 g , in a word it n 
This nation ili-n 


This nation ili-ni or national igoUsni' finds |]ic iiriiuiti\n im t ‘‘Us it quiio gmiiiying lor 
us lull ,.hy lu llio uor.1,11, ol nnU ,1 „ to .ic™ ’ “"'Vm™! “'i'”'’','* 

lii-t wotpliipjed whin it is txtruceti over others iu>.iifa(.<i itn mm 'V '* unhcaiUiingly 

Tho Ksullis in.iinah.m The democratic GneU Sunuto ryntli 

wpie quite lutiinuli tic in huliiig die buibanuns’ imlivilual^ “Tbn^” ujircme inUrtst of tiio 
but ircbably tUir hutud was too curcle Jy and Hotel ncrcoa Tmb Ruinelin and 

priuiuturcly cunccivid and roused the I ulred of u and l"** ” fho iinivcr'-al 

giuiur nationaluu. i«wir before wI.h^ ulcj sunm.^ W 

succumbid ilic Romans were tlit fir t autet rful nf^dm nni.r... *? immoral in tho intcrc't 

iiojio to form a niiUoti of tbu ^\«•U.rn tvpc enou h lo lii» pnnciplo is good 

TK t,rii-d for iiowtr aiado ihem dream of u belnval of ‘It would bon 

7 ^ mana c* iiij tiling iiuiny jetpka to kubmiL— nMnnim,, , Treit.«cIiko, to admit 

wbmn Ciietiir »a. ,k«j "to""’uu 

“barbarians bvcauso ilicv were not Itomons T1..0 ^ purpoto of tho nation 

luis worsbip of jiower naturully means 
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ctbibition of n'vtiotial cjoiam over and before 
others. The Western nations ftre born and grown 
this way Their lu t for power hts let loose nil 
the crulo hmnin impulses aaJ have thus been 
ihe cause of untold suBlnngs to those peoples 
who hive never learnt to worship power It 
inevitably leads to imperialism — exhibition of 
power over others M^feslern nitonslisnt means 
unnenalum. The ba«ic principle of national 
seJ15»hnfts^ which is ^/ra of their filse conception 
of hum in nature, creilesa double stand ird of 
morality, one for the nationals within an t the 
other, which is its oppout-, for the out iLrs. So 
when oae of these uxtions finds som'^ people 
somewhere compintively xvciiVer and le«s 
orginizel it has no sample to swoop down 
upon them an 1 force them to <iubnnt. The 
Romanovs, the Hap bur^ an I the HibenzolVms 
practised their natnnalia n over iheir nei»hbjur> 
The Iberians, Uie French, an I the British have 
discovered w nderful Ian la across iho sei lo 
practise it more profiubly Eien the Dot h 
and the B Igims b,ive been able to fall 
upon some hapless peopl-s^ The We tern 
nations must An I some outside ephere to 
exhibit their nationalism or they may faU 
upon one another Thev cannot help it, (or 
tlie) nre the fruit of a (al«e breeding Selfish 
ne<*, greeil, and lust for power hue worL.ed lo 
nations to develop them into empires. 

We say tliey cannot help it, because there 
IS tho chronic it^ing of false egoisnL 8> what 
they cannot help the> seek to lUstify by tali 
lolbs Do we not bear so much of the blessings 
of imperialism T A very subtle kin 1 of 
propagHnda his always been the most cfBcent 
means of justifying all inperulisin. while in 
reality it is the exhibition of a cruel Lind 
of nationalism which is unwilling or probably 
unable to hold lUelf Tho«e who have been in 
tho vanTuard of this inhuman exhibition are 
immortiiii^i by the Western natioas A Cortes 
or a Pitirro or a Cliso is a pride rather tlian 
a national dis^ace to the West In the surfeit 
of their niUonaiism they nde roush shml over 
the glories of others and prou lly seek to impo^ 
their own. Any resistance to such iinposiUun 
13 bhilfuKy describeil, lo humour their nati >nal 
insolence, as due to lack of civiUzslion Why, 
It IS the “White mins bunlen ’ Out of an 
altruistic or what they call Christian motive 
they “carry civilization’ to ihe IncLwaivl’ and 
“savage ’ peoples of the world. First the B ble^ 
then the bottle an I then the bayonet— that is 
what means “uirrying ciTilimtion " Yet, we 
have b’on hearing all tho time how wonlerfullv 
some ^V’estem nation is raising many "btekward’’ 
peoples to a higher and higher level of 
civilization We have been toll so often (bat 
wo have grown almost to believe in Uw 
blcs'inga of impcnahsm 

But tho strange thing la that about tbc<e 
blessings for which the imperialists so proudly 


claim to be responsible we bear nothing from 
those upon whom thc-e are rcndcrcif It is the 
imperialists themselves who talk of their 
won krful deeds like th« familiar clowns m the 
circus who applaud their own feats while the 
spectators are all silent. Tlie imperialists 
appliuil themselves while the subject pexplcs 
are myetcnously silent. Silent! Why, many of 
them are silent for ever How can wo ever 
Tccoril satufartorjly the reaction of those 
urifortuciate rices that have been totally 
exterminated by the impcnali-ts ? Who will 
give us the impression of fboao races th it are 
now on the verge of extinction ? Why are 
these races that were once so hoaltliy and 
stuivly dying of diseases of which they never 
heard before ? Infiuenzi, pneunionii, consuinp 
tioD syphilis, — these are what civilizition has 
brought to them And do we not know what 
thit carrying of civilization to our Oriental 
countries really mean * If only the Orient 
could freely express itself, the world will know 
when the history of the subject nations will be 
written by their own people 

ImpentlisH) is nothing but the practical 
application of We tern nitiODaU«m It is based 
0)>on fake egoism mainlainod by false power, 
and justified by fiUe propaganda It is false 
ani tberefore an evil Ail evil ultimately feeds 
upon Itself We tern natinnali^m is edf 
destructve. The worship of power brutalizes 
the people B mg pimpered by privdegts 
which (hey acquire by the organized exploit ition 
of weaker peoples they bse even their brute 
^wer \ nation w thout power cannot stand 
Rome w.es not conquered by any nation, she 
was deetrojred by b«r subjects with their sUvery 
If the present Western nations are not 
destrnred by tbeir subjects if is because the 
bomehnd of the nations is at e safe distance 
and the rc.al power is upheld by tho^a who are 
not isfRwtcd by the services of the subject 
people But that does not savo the piwer 
UitoxioUeil nations from the danger of one 
another Western nations being organiZvd upon 
the fal^ principle of e^oiain are, like cave men, 
au picinus and afraid or one anotlicr So each 
of them seeks to outgrow its neighbiuw in 
power each oeeks artifi lol mc,an3 to aill to its 
aenhnieat of nationalism. That is the meaning 
of aU such movements ns AnglxKSarooisia. Pan 
Teutooiam, Pan Lutnum Pan-Slaviam and so 
forth. But ibe ceaseless rivalry for power on the 
pvt of nations is a cmdleoge to one another, — a 
challeoge which strains them so much that tliey 
opcoly become threatening The result is what 
happened in 1914. Let me here quote no 
eipte'i'ion of We tern nationalism 


Kate by water and hale by land 
JfaCa of tbe heart and bate of tbs hand 
W« love as one, we hate as one 
We hare but one ioc alone, loogland 
This beautiful sermon of ^tred is tbe fruit 
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of Germ ui iutionivli>rn \\liicli of coun-o 
no U'S tnliiu ii'lic ill> HUMVia-'l bj }'nji»h 
11 ilioiuili'iu whiii IkIIi liut ui Ih* ir b!«)Hl> 
tirniviiL Ollur n\lion3 li»\c ihoir tiioibr 
tioiia of InUonl«^l^m Is nut tins Wc-Mrn 
nUioiiJt'in KH-binR to ilc^troj it'^lf? 

Anil \vlut IS tbo ctfitt of tlio h-t tt >r* 
^^hlla ibiru is Uilk of intirn itionali-’m on tlia 
oiioliinl llicro is miliUry ^)rl.|llreJ^u^s on iho 
ollur ^\hilo on the snrfice lliiro is blitant 
bou'ting of jikU w out-1 iw w ir, ihtro is luniilh 
It a Ktret iliplonucj pomg on betnun muons 
Tho Iriitli I- humin nituro beini; wliat liny 
think it I , thu WisUrn nitions cm bv no moms 
feel picuro e\cii if they hue fouuil ibi cuhun* 
lion of their nilionab in to be too co tly Out 
side they talk of ik-iu, in'i le i1k> inu t pnniro, 
ami ibo ifuilly iiim i u ahnus fu-piciou* Their 
talk of inUrnuUoii'ili m is duo to llio horror of 
war and tlio fear of mutu il ilc'^lruclion Tlu.ro 
13 no good feeling that draws them together 

This IS caiduit from the fa t that if any of 
the-e nilions cm exploit and opprc<-3 fomo weak 
people without danger to iiN.lt it does it so 
remorN.lc»«l> that it ''oems all but bofu-lc-s to 
aCkk any good feeling in iL And bow ciu a 
nation cultiMlo gool feeling wIk n it has npu 
dialed it at its aery found iVion » So tin, WVurn 
nations Bt\k to form «onu iiiurn lUonal org-mi 
7 ilion by pact, w Inch u ju t a fact «jmlt analogous 
to India idu Us seeking lo form a nation on tlic 
ba«is of contract 

buch kind of internationluiu is loo political (o 
bo of any real hope WetUrii mtcmalionb<m 
refers only to tho«e nations of ibo worl I lb it 
have become, or arc ®oon likely to become, 
dangerous to one another and must come to an 
under'-tonding it they are to suraivo and to 
cODtinuo undi turbed exploiting tlio-o that are 
too weak or made too weak to raise an ctrccuao 
aoicc of protk t Thit is wha the pre-ent inter* 
nationali-'in of the power rami nations m working 


su]ir(.iuu bili»fiirli 111 of inodeni luilion Jiem, the 
nitiitis of oiir world nu) luluill) imiiio tij,cilicr 
t> Wm luim sort of inu-rii ili >n il orjiniziUion, 
Ihiugh oil liio Miiio jwdilicil buis os the 
nutiuiiul urg mil ilion, lo ^iteiip tli ir pnslitorj 
bibits oil tins titlii Olherwiso ill tins inter 

II itiimdisni airtuiilla nu ins u iittio cxpinsioa 
of nation ibrni to niiiiiUiiii iU<]f uatr ibu weiktx 
jHioplL® III ci-u' till) Uvoine nally Uirvattning 

III their nlullious spirit ilio most imt>ortint 
urgumint which dm jiowirmid imiuins adaiuico 
in fupi>ort of thtir initl |>ulu} oatr dio subject 
|HMpUs IS a blab!) on.iiiiiud bruto forct It 
MxiiH to bo a airy ttlitiiac iirjjaiimiit licfore 
whi<h no ainuiitil of murtl, intclloctual or 
spintuil jKrsuisions of siibHCt jroplcs lots 
hilhtrlo been of imy aaaiL tli^mry giacs Uum 
no •■ueli rncuiirnocnunt J.acn PruIrsMjr Hates 
sees widi tlio «.}o of 1 giaat hi'tonm, that 
nothing short of oiiuill> strung aioknco on the 
part of llio oppnsscd will conviiiix the 
inipinUi ts 

Wars of imiional silfalcUrrouiation,’' h4)i he 
**10 say noilimg of irrcdintiiit want, are searcU) 
rinishuJ I'lrlispa ibrv arc hanlly U'gua 
Imfurial duminaiioti has been tuupUnlul by 
nationiJ soverviguly In Europe aiol Arntri a, it 
IS irur bit not in the oilier cnnliniuls, and the 
only US), nppAjiiitt}, by wliicli \iuiKS and 
\(ricuis cat! asMrt ami maintain iialional 
sotinieiiiy M ibo »clf same aiaj by whitb 
fiiropeons and Vmeneaiis hare tecarea it—lhe 
warlike way of iiaiionat sill ditrrminalion Just 
os subjLCt naiionaliiieii in Luropo rose in trnis 
III the ntiKtcenih and twemuili nniurics agsiusi 
UioOyiia»lic cmjircs of Oiiomiui, l[ati»burg and 
Koiuai.or, fO m llic future if thiy will be true 
lo nationalism aulject uaiionahius must retail 
otcT a far wiUr area against the colonial empires 
of Hnimn France, Italy Portu^iil '^rum Holland 
Jai«ao and the United folates ’ 

If Unit IS the only advisable remedy 


‘kP for long work eo smoollily ? The for tlio oppres od even' afUr tho lust war 
m«alnble greed of one nation may soon dash where is the hope of man f 

fctill room for hojx^ 


powerful nitiou 


• , , , - ‘1^ Ihm rnist of Lven through tiio pre-ent form of noliUcd 

mlernationabain may ranuh at once lo let its mternntion ili«m ihero is ®omo chanco for lEe li'^ht 
naked niitionulisin assert itself once agiun of innate human goodness to break forth ^d 
Besides the oppre.«ed peoples will not alwiys di iid the dense gloom of fal-T’^oSni iSTui 

remam to be opprMsed Some of them may individuid niul national While lira ou’lward 

diplomacy to set some greedy nation against peoples for Uib sake o/ ^ 0PP[0S‘^! 

some other A worldwide internaUonali m of rail forth thn <.,,n Iheir “pin tu U ideal may 

the present type may be possible If a nth pTanS Spr4S na good helmg of the 

could be discovered m the immediate neighbour uLir wnderstenih,,,, ^ ^ 

hool— a pLmet where tho nations of our world lifa. Rut Ut , "i corponde 

could go md exhibit their nationabsm^vTf ite opmS n. onW 

inhabitants. It may then be a very unfortunate te broSira “IT 

planet but as long as ,t can be exploited to the dangerously mSnubsuc ^"' 
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T he Moslem commuaalists urge tho 
separation of Sind from Bombay , and 
it 13 one of Mr Jinnab’a celebrated 
fourteen points. Toe question of separation 
duly came up before the Simon Commission 
They observed that they had given speoal 
attention to the case of Sind and had great 
sjmpatby with the claim for separation, but 
considered there svere grave adminiatratii o 
objections to isolating Smd and depraving it of 
the powerful backing of Bomba) before the 
future of the Suktoir Barrage were assured, 
and the major readjustments which it would 
entail efTccted. They stated that even if it 
wero held that the time was njw for the separa- 
tion of Smd to be senously coosidcred, there 
would have to be a close and detailed 
enquiry into the financial consequences 
which would follow from such a step before 
a decision could be taken 

The Bombay Ooicmoieot m their memo- 
randnni before tho Simon Commission were 
strongly against it. They considered it to be 
unpracticable and undesirable, and observed 
that it would bo usclcss extravagance to 
separate Smd. The Bombay Vrovincial 
Committee under the chairmanship cf Sir 
Shah Xawaz Bhutto, hussclf a Sindbi and 
now a strong supporter of separation, 
unanimously recommended against it. 

The Indian Central Committee rccom 
mended separation by 5 4 in these terms 
“Some o( ui are ot opinion that the finaactal 
qaestion u a( present a dcfimte fcir to the crestioo 
ol a separate provioee of emd The iiia;onty of no, 
hoverei are of the opinion that if the people oi 
bind are prepared to face the fioaneia] bunira and 
other ivbK-h seem hheJy teranUt 

from the consutuiion of a separate pranace. thmr 
vishes in the mittcr sUonld be complied irith, ’ 

The Government of India in their 
despatch on proposals for constitutional 
reforms were not in a position to tender final 
advice on the question, but they conceived 
"that the Smd Committee will be concerned 
pnmardy with the ad/ninis/rfl/iie and 
81~3 


fiiianetal aspects of separation, for the question 
is not one of boundaries ” 

Bat the Moslem communalists pressed on 
At the first Round Table Conference, the 
Smd Sub-Committce was formed as a result 
of discussions in the Minonties Conumttec. 
Let us give its genesis in the words of 
Earl Russel, then Under Secretary of State 
(or India 

I am told the appointment wa* the result of 
a discussion in the hlinontiea Committee vhen 
the rnme hSnister presided 

In the Smd Sub Committee, referring to 
the fioanciai solvcoey of separated Smd, Sir 
Shah Nawaz Bhutto assured bis bearers 
that if Uicy were not able to support 
themselves, how could they ask for separation ? 
Sir Ghulam Hussein ILdajetullah tried to 
show that the so-called deficit shown by tho 
Bombay Government is more a result of 
budgetaiy mampul'itions than a real one , and 
be was very sore that ProL Chablani, Dean of 
of the Delhi University, was given any aocesa 
to the Government records Sir Abdul 
Quiyum went further he said 

Pahaps it u the prosperity of Siod which is 
really iq the way— the future prosperity of Smd. 
Otherwise Kouod finsncicrs like the Bombay 
people. Mr Mody and others would not care 
lo be so very generous and charitable while their 
own people are BUrvinj; as the result of one 
thing or another 'vo it is the coretousness of 
getting someUuDg out of that derelopnicDt (t.e, 
of the Sikkur Barrage) that u influcnang 
Domhay Presidency 

Dr Shafat Ahmad Khan, that stalwart 
champion of communal demands, asserted 
that 

On tie pof (leaf question, f say, most members 
of the Sub-Coumittce practically orree that Smd 
should be separated protidii ot coarse the 
financial adjustenenta ore made and so on 
Mr Jinnah doubted the figures supplied 
by the Bombay Government and said, 

“SMod after such separation shall bear lU own 
adminutratire expenditure that u after it u 
separated When tMnd u separated then U must 
liw Its own expenditure on adminiattalion "■ 
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Sir Jtuhamm id Shaft opined tint 

the formula Buj^Kcated by ^Ir Jinnah m tho 
projiOBal ho put forward jeslerday conlcra|latcd in 
cltar languaijo lhat afn.r stpinUioii bind vioiilu 
bear Its ndmimstraliro cxpcnsca lUdf 
and added 

Stud must cut lU coat According to lU doth 
I tbinV Siud ought to bo able to meet 
itB expenses 

"With such assurances from tho Moalcms 
and separattomsts, tho Sind Sub Committee 
avas cijolcd and unduly influenced to ai»rcc 
AVith two dissentitnla (Dr Moonjc and Raja 
Narendra Nath) to tho principle of aeparation 

They therefore rceom nended that an ct|*ert 
Committee in India should examine careful y the 
probable rerenuo and expenditure of a BonmtoJ 
bind and the eancUtv of the debt of tho bukkur 
Barrasc and ahoulu also recommend au oi)UitabIo 
adjustment of the 6nancial commitmmu for 
which Sind may property bo considered liable 
If tho invcatigalion shows that Reparation would 
leave the new province with a deficit the Sub 
Coromiltco think tliat tho rcprcRcntalivca of bind 
should be asked to ahow sotuCsetonly how tho 
deficit would be met before tho new province is 
set up 

Tho composition of the Sind Sub- 
Committee trould throw a flood of light as 
to how to assess tho ireight to bo attached 
to its rccomoicndatioDs It consisted of 
4 Europeans, 7 Moslems including Sindhis, all 
supporUrs of tho separation, 2 Bombay Parsis, 
1 Sikh and 5 Hindus, but none from Sind 
Just as the Nationalist Aloslems were not 
invited to the Round Table Conference, so 
not even ‘Moslem inti-«cparationi8t Sindhis 
were ever given a seat. 

The Government of Bombay, basing their 
calculations on tho figures for 1921-1925, 
thought the annua] deflcjt to iw 24- On 

the basis of tho 1927-28 figures it was Cl 
lakhs , and it was confirmed by Prof 
Chablani 8 calculations Tho hides Irving 
Committee estimated tho total basic revenue 
to be 182 lakhs and the basic expenditure 
to bo 280 lakhs Tho basic deficit is thus 97 
lakhs and to this extent Smd is at present 
financed by tho rest of tho Presidency To 
this must be added the cost of separation, 
estimated at 11 lakhs 

On the 1st December 1931 in his state 
ment at the close of the second session of the 
Round Table Conference, the Premier, 5Ir 
Ramsay MacDonald, said — 


Hu llajotj 8 Ooicmrncnl olw vajl m 
pnnci|loihe I roimlion. whuli was ciidonicd at 
tho Lost loufiriiice, that ^lld KhouUl bo i-oneUlutcJ 
a Ki-tralc iroiiiiri if Ralnlaiiory nicaim of 
hnammj, it can l»e found. We th riforo iriltnJ to 
oak the Gourniiunl of India to arraiiim lor a 
confcrcaco with the rcprc'M.Qlalivts of bin i for the 
purmw of tomg to oiircomo Iho dilficulliCB 
uiBCloso! by the report of the cxi>crt fiiuiiciol 
inactitis^iioa fi tj tbo Mdw Iravug C^nvmilUc 
rcfionj wbch Ku just bcin cuoijktcd" 

The Goacrnmciit of India accordingly 
set up the Smd Conference consisting of 
a neutral Chairman and rcprcsciitatiics of 
diflcTGiit parties in Sind 

Tbo p trposo of tho Conference in the words 
of the Govirnmciit of India s despatch ELttinfr it 
up M te try to ovcrcomo tho ditlicultics dixoloied 
by the report of the expert financial investigation 
made by the Irving ComiuiUco last summer The 
Cboinuan bating met the rcprcscnlativcs o! bind, 
will report tho results of tho Conference to the 
Government of India.’ 

The supporters and antngonista of the 
separation of Sind esUmated tho irutial 
deficit, «i the light of a further year’s figures 
of actual cxpcndilnro and rotenuo which 
supplemented tho figures for the 3 years 
1927-28 to 1020''JO adopted by tho 
Miles Imiig Coinimttco, to bo 78 and 124 
lakhs respectively The Chairman's own 
estimate is 91 Inklis 

The Moslem supporters of separation 
have tried to meet tho basic deficit thus 
The Miles Irving Committco estimated 18? 
lakhs as tho basic revenue, of which land 
rcvcDuo nccounts for 102 lakhs, excise 
33 lakhs, stamps 20 lakhs, forests about 
7 lakhs, tho balance of 21 lakhs being spread 
over the 1? remaining heads The Moslem 
scparationista contend that as tho basic 
Tand revenue fiati been woiked on an 
average of 3 years, 2 of which were y cars 
of flood, an average of 10 years should bo 
taken, and the basic land revenue should 
bo taken to bo 109 lakhs Well and good 
But in tlie ease of excise, 3 years’ average 
* e., 37*» lakhs should "bo taken instead of the 
bMic figure of 33 lakhs They contend that 
toe effect of the prohibition policy is dying 
down, and an early improvement m receipts 
la likely and they arc even prepared to 
^intnin and develop excise revenue Khan 
Rahadur Mohammad Ayub Kliuhro, M i c, 
says that tho Sind ir L, c’s do not propose 
to support prohibition True good Moslems- 
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as tlioy are, they mHst develop excise 
revenue to support the separation of Sind, 
no qualms of conscience and religion would 
stop them They thus want to increase the 
basic income by some 11 lakhs 

On the expenditure side, they want to 
disallow the recent increase of 1 lakhs For 
pensions, the basic figure taken by the hides 
Irving Committee is IG oO lakhs whereas 
the actual payment from Sind treasuries is 
only 8 44 lakhs This difference of i o 
lakhs they do not uant to pay, and thus 
want to make a clear eaving of 7 o lakhs 
Their ailment runs thus — a Deputy Magis 
trate or an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
may have spent his lifetime in service 
la Sind, but as he resides lo Bombay 
and draws hia pension from there, wo won t 
pay anything to him As all the retired 
ICS. and other Imperial Service oiScers 
are paid tlieir pensioug from London, we 
won’t pay anything to them Let them 
realuo thou- dues from Bombay ’ ' 

By certain retrenchments, the expediency 
of which to say the least is open to objection, 
they want to reduce the basic expenditure 
For example, Khan Bahadur Md Ayub 
S Khurho,u i. c, wants to abolish 1 Assistant 
Judicial Commissiooership, thug certainly 
delaring the disposal of civil appeals 

Then they say that the cost of separation 
has been overestimated by 4 o Iakh« So this 
sum must be reduced The Elites Irving 
Committee la estimating the cost o! separa 
tion postulated a Legislatiie Council of 52 
members, while according to the Communal 
Ward its strength will be at least 60 They 
estimated the cost of election for an electorate 
of 129,043, while according to the proposals 
of the Bombay Prowncial Franchise Com 
mittco and of the Lothian Committee, its 
strength IS going to bo 660,163 and 7's lakhs 
(our estimate of Sind s, share, out of 38 for 
the whole Presidency] and the necessary cost 
IS surely to be iaiger 

They say that they would continue the 
piasent cmejgpncy cuts in the pay of the 
Go\ emment officers, and thus save 5 lakhs per 
annum , and to this they would add additional 
retrenchments to the extent of C o lakhs. 

Still there is deficit , and they prop se 
to reduce it by Ie\ jmg a cess of one anna per 


rupee of land revenue, expected to fetch 
anincoQio of 11 lakhs Upon whom is this 
burden going to fall mostly ? Sir Ghulam 
Hussein Hidayetullah speaking, in the Sind 
Sub^Uommittee of the First Round Tabic 
Conference, of the Hindus said 

‘’mie Bmdus are not a meagre nuQOnty J 
bare eoosutted some of my officials (be was then 
an £xecuUre CtounoUw of tbo Bombay Gorem 
ment] they say \our Amil is more astute eren 
than the wb te Brahmin ot the Deccan he is 
cleverer he ts more decent be dresses well and 
Iirea mil I am proud of him bir bo there la 
education He is in numbers 2o per cent and he 
uiros today 40 per cent of (he land lo Siod. As 
I (old yoa Sir. X per cent is already roortgaged 
with him so that ve, the majority hare only 30 
per cant. So that he u not a meagre minonty , 
he la a rcry neb man he is an economic factor^ 
If we are to beliero Sir GhuJam, 70 per 
cent of this additional impost is going to fall 
on the Hindus 

Some other proposals of additional tnxa 
tioo bv E^han Bahadur Md Ayub S Khurbo 
are 


Additional income 
(a) Tobacco las of 2o per cent of 

(be cost of tobacco fi-O lakhs 

(S) Exrise duty on collon of Be. 3 

per baJc if'4' 

(c) Uceusing of 


(o Medical praciitionm 
(•*) 'Velcnnary SnrReons 
Ml) M ney leodcis 
(ir> Domestio Servants 
(r> I cactiiioners 

(«) 1- tohery 

(MS) Lottery 
(w«0 Guns piatols etc. 


Re. 30 
» 10 


per anuB 


The profcaaionnl licensing tax will fall 
exclusively on the Hindu , as almost all the 
doctors, lawyers, money lenders in Sind to a 
man are Hindus, at least non Moslema, taking 
a few Parsis into account The Mashm 
Zamiadars of Sind ha%e certain almost feudal 
ri^ta of service from their agricultural 
teuaute, as a result of historical past. The 
Muslim domestic servants, Capecially in rural 
areas, will easily be classed either as tenants 
or agricultural Hbourers, and arc in point of 
fact ladtstinguubablc from these at certain 
seasons of the year They arc thus likely to 
escape taxation 

The Hindus are engaged m cotton trade, 
wholesale and retail, and they are thus most 
likely to feel the biuden of the imposition of 
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excise (lutj of Re 1 per bile Wo say 
uotLiog about such an imposition being in the 
nitnro of a transit duty as 85 per cent of 
cotton bales exported front Karachi , or its 
being m the nature of an export duty, and 
as such belongs more to the Central Govern- 
ment than to the province We in Bengal 
did not get even a share of the export duty on 
jute, even though jute is Bengal’s monopoly 

The vend fee on tobacco is impracticable 
over the whole of rural Sind, especially in 
view of the proposed retrenchments If 
confined to towns, it only means taxation of 
the urban consumers, who are mostly non 
Moslems . 

It 18 thus seen that the mam burden of 
the additional taxation will fall upon the 
Hmdus, who are opposed to the separation to 
a man Still, oven on the most optimistic 
calculations of the separationists, there is a 
deficit of 30 lakhs Mr A F L Brayne, the 
Chairman of the Sind Conference, estimates 
such deficit, even with the imposition of the 
proposed additional taxes, to be more than 
80 5 lakhs 


In support of tho proposed retrench* 
ments, It is said that tlio cost of adnumstra 
tion per head in Sind is Rs 7 , while in the 
other provinces it is as per table below 

Expenditure per heat 


based oa tbo budget 
cetimalcs for 1929 30 


Madriia t'lSS 

Bombay (including Bind) 8^1 

2 554 

5M9 

0 1 «» 

V B 3"92 

39M 

[It wdl bo eocn that ibo expenditure per head 
in the l*r»iUency proper must b<. much crcalci 
than lU. 7 to giTo an average of lU b-o annei 
for tho iihole i rovince] 

Tho incidciico of laud revenue per head 
of population m tho different provmcis arc 
shown below 


Bcneal 
U f‘ 

Panjah 
B. and 0 
a P 
\s«a(n 

[It will be e 


Madras 

Bombaj (indiiding Siad) 

hind 

Ikncal 

II P 

Piti tab 

n and 0 

a I 

N av I roiilicr I*rov 


It Will be seen tint the incidence of land 
revenue per head is the highest in Sind lu. 
the whole of India , aud to tins an additional 
impost of 1 auna per Re 1, t e, some 
3 annas per head must bo added 

The basic figure for Sind’s expenditure 
on such nation-building activities in education, 
medical services and public health, agriculture 
and industries is only 44 35 lakhs out of a 
total of basic ctpcnditurc of 230 43 lakhs 
As a result of several measures of ictrench- 
ment ordered since 1st Apnl 1931, a saving 
of 5 29 lakhs (the figures for the saving lu 
medical expenditure is not available) has been 
effected lu these departments 

Tho Bcparatiouists propose further 
retrenchments and reductions It is a legiti- 
mate assumption that separated Sind shall 
provide tho same standard of administration 


as exists at present, and shall not restrict the 
educational and other amenities as are freely 
open to its residents at present. The pro- 
ceedings of the Sind Sub Committee of tho 
First Round Table Conference amply show 
that the main reason for demanding scpiratiOQ 
from Bombay by tho Muslim separationists 
was the alleged neglect and step-motherly 
frcalment of Sind by Bombay Sir Ghulam 
Hussem Hida)etullah definitely charged tlio 
Bombay Government anth neglect, saying 

Now wilh regaid to education in two other 
mnsions of tbe Bombay Presidency and tbo 
city of Bombay tbey have Goveniment Colleges 
SL tinuB engineering medical and others 
Poor Bind has not got one Government College. ' 


nAuuuinmau onati avciit even furtlier 
and said 

What has been the step-motherly treatment that 
IVimbay has oitcndod to Bind ? When I was m 
l^a ono thing that struck me moro than any 
t^ng was the fact that though Bind has 

been under the control of tho Bombay Presidency 
for n^.lv a hundrctl years even now no Univer 
hfl.. 1 j ‘k '^‘“hlisbed 111 Bind Sind ought to 
^vo had a University of its own a long time ago 
collego— tnginctnng medical or 
. 1 ? , cstublithtd m bind up to this 

.‘u® students from bind 

'tii^ficulation examination and 
want to prosecutp ibtir stud ea further have to go 
? thousand miles away from thur 
^ receive University education in 
iioDiliay and to obtain tl ur digrcts 

^ strange commentary on these 
bpccchca tint the Muslim members of tlie 
bind Confercnco headed by Khan Bahadur 
MU Ayub b Khurlio, M i> c instead of 
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maliiQg an estimate of the cost of establishing 
a University aod professional collies of 
all sorts and adding it to the basic 
expenditure, limit themselves to the 
contributioa Sind vnll have to make for 
having a few seats reserved, at the suiTeraDce 
of Bombay, for Sindhis, (as if the 1000 
mifes* distance has vanished) and are keen 
on retrenchments or reductions in what 
little money is being spent for education in 
Smd 

Then again, the charge is not wholly 


tine. If there is one cngiiieering college 
at Poona, there is another it Karachi If 
there are 2 law colleges at Bombay and 
Poona, there is at lca«t one at Karachi 
Perhaps the reason for not establishing 
a Govt, medical college m Smd is that therp 
IS a medical school, established by a non- 
MaJtm there , aad tie sUeadaaee of 
Muslim Sindlus is meagre 

But what IS good logic elsewhere is no 
Ii^ic with hlu«lim sepamtioni6t«. Eigo, Smd 
must be separated < 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GUJARAT 

Bi SAUDAJUNI MEHTA, BA 


G ujaratis arc well known as business 
men throughout Indn and yet, 
strangely, Gujarat is predominantly an 
agncultural country and the bulk of lU people 
ore peasants A true picture of social life in 
Gujarat must, therefore, depict its village life 
too But having very little experience of 
rural life, I shall mainly speak about the life 
ui the town. 

In Gujarat, as all over India, the family is 
the pivot on which the whole social life turns 
and in the family the mistreas of the house u 
the central figure. To mj mind, the place 
women occupy in society is one of the mo»t 
importoQt points to be examined in a socio* 
logical study of any country The position of 
women indicates the stage of ciMlization of 
the people Gujarati women enjoy a high 
position in society We nev er had the purdah 
system m our province. Apart from beiog 
responsible for the physical and moral degene- 
ration of a race, this purdah system is also 
responsible for preventing raea and woiuca 
from enjoying a happy domestic life Women 
in our province come more in contact with 
men in their daily life than in other provinces 
Vmong the nch, tlie majority of women are 
not highly educated but they take consider 
able interest in their husbands’ business. 
There ore instances of many nch widowa 


who arc ably conducting the business of their 
husbands. In the miiTdle class, women are 
the constant companies of their husbands aud 
mix frcclv with the men friends of their 
husbands and them relatives Among the 
working classes almost cv cry woman has eomo 
occupation besides her own household duties. 
The farmcr'e wife works with her husband in 
the field, the wii es of potters, the the 

tailors and the weavers share them husbands’ 
work and accompany their husbands and other 
men workers tbrou^out the day 

Recently, women m Gujarat have been 
taking up professions for their li\elihood. 
Tbcre arc a number of woiaeo teachers in 
primary schools as also in girls’ high schools 
The number of women doctors and lawyers 
has increased considerably in the last five 
years. There are so many educational and 
social institutions which are run by men and 
women together Gujarati ladies have been 
elected members of the Bombay Uuiversity 
for the last tea year®, nbile in Calcutta it was 
only a year ago that Mrs.? K. Roy became 
the first lady member of the Senate and that 
too on the nomination of tlic Government. 
Gujarati ladies have been elected m the muni- 
cij^ttcs and local boards ever since 19d5 
Though the number of women gradmites ,m 
Gujamt 13 smaller than that in Bengal, tho 
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educated wonien tliere occupy more high posts 
in public life than in this province Women 
of Gujarat avdl ever remain thankful to 
Gaodbiji for the position he has given them 
in the political sphere It was Mahatma 
Gandhi who gave them the opportunity of 
taking part in the struggle for national free- 
dom Women have earned great respect for 
themselves hj joining the Satyagraha move- 
ment. 

Turning from this, a\ e come to Iitcratarc 
and the fine arts m Gujarat In literature 
Gujarat is far behind Bengal In poetry and 
prose and especially in short stones and social 
1101 cl«, Bengali literature is far superior to 
any other literature m India Among the 
modei-n poets m Gujarat Kavi Nanahlal, 
I?arftimlirav Divatia, ‘Kalapi" and Mani- 
shankar Bliatt are considered first-rate In 
pro»c, SmasvaU CItandia, the first modem 
novel, 18 supposed to be the most important 
book. Manilal Nabhubhai, Kcshavlal Bhruwa, 
Ananda Shankar Dhruira, BaKantrai 
Thakofc Itamanbhai NiJkantha and 
Raranarajan Pnthak arc the well known 
proso writers There are very few good his 
toncai or social plays written in Gujarati 
Bit Gujarat is not so poor m historical 
novels KanaijahUlunshi has become very 
popular bj his historical novels In 
humorous htorature wo have very limited 
number of books \mong the humorous 
yitcrs first comes the name of my late 
faUicr bir Ramanbhai Nilkantb, and, among 
Uic living authors, Ramanarayaii Pathak 
Gagauvihan Mehta and Dhan^ukhlal Mehta 
are tlio till 00 most popular humorous wnters 

A number of Gujarati magazines arc 
coming out ever) raontli but only two or 
three of them iliscrvc to have their names 
mentioned here rra,lh,„ and Kaumud, 
>xn con«|dercd the best monthlies in OuianU 
\8 m other spheres of life, Gandhi, , has also 
done great se^icc to Gujarati htemtiira 
IIo has created a now stjle thmugh his 
articles m the \nt tjnan Gandhiii has 
put new Hunt and new vigour m tho Ungiiago 
and Im made it more czprcssivo than it 
was before 

As in htcraluro so in music and pamtinn- 
Gujarat u not in line with Bengal Ten 
years ago music and painting were not so 


popular m Gujarat as they arc today In 
the Bombay School of Arts there are about 
hundred Gmarati girls learning drawing and 
painting This certainly shows how much 
young Gii]nrat values fine arts There is a 
school of Gujarati artists led bv Ravisbaiiker 
Baval, Kanu Dcsai and Somalal Shah 
Though few people take interest in classical 
music, folk songs are immensely popular 
ID onr prevmce 

What Gujnrat lacks in high class niiisio 
13 adequately made up by its Oarbas sung 
by Gujarati women It is a dance jieculiar 
to Gujarat and the arta«tio excellence of this 
form of dance and its music evannot be 
appreciated unless it is seen and heard In 
tho Qnrba dance there is colour and music, 
grace and sweetness It is a beautiful art- 
form and a uuiquo mode of culture and 
self expression of a people It is common 
to tlic classes and the masses It is one of 
tho , 0)3 of life, individual and collective and 
one of tho finest contributions of Gujarat 
to the artistic heritage of Indio. 

Prom music and dancing, wo come to 
dramas and tho stage Plays performed by 
profcssioniil actors are poor in acting, socuciy 
ana plot Still it would not bo wrong to 
sy tint ^ero is a bnght future for tho 
stage in Gujarat, because recently many 
educated and cultured young women and 
men of good families have been trying to 
revive tho art of acting through amateur 
performances , and tho public is encouraging 
and appreciating thcoc dramatic entertain 
locnts 

Gujarat is jnrticuhrly ncli m fine 
archilOTlurc It is nut jinssiMo for mo to 
dreenbo boro tho brantiful do.icns of many 
Blubammadan memorials m Ahniodabad, dusty 
, “'•'“yo'J 18 thry aro at prrsent. When 

1 onmu to Hunk ubout the Jam tcmplra of 

dolrr n""‘; f”'' l» 

o ‘ lovclinrss of ihoir msrblo 
I''” 8 rs »»<i nrebes am 
wortbjr of adonimg tho gains of Paradise 

S I r“ ''“'‘"”''1 Jiromico m matters 
U l fmm l O'ttof 

in'eduo^ ‘ »as not correct. 

In education of girls, in lulciacaslo mamsgos. 
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SOCIAL Lli'E 

in raising the age of marriage and m widow 
remarriages, Gujarat la not at all la^i^ 
behind the other provinces of India The 
absence of the zamindary system and the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi have made social 
hfe in Gujarat more democratic than in any 
other part of the country There is caste in 
Gujarat, perhaps more ngid than in Bengm, 
but the higher castes do not oppress the 
lower cartes. There has been, I think, less 
e% en of class than in most pros ince« L n 
fortunately, the new class of capitalists is 
bomg formed by the introduction of Western 
indnstrialiam But Gandhism has not allowed 
this small section of nch men to dominate 
public life in Gujarat This leads us to the 
question of the entry of Gijarit into the 
Western industrial system and the cons^ 
qucnccs of that system. In the year the 
first cotton mill was started in VUmedabad, 
and today there are about o le hundred mills 
in Vhm*^abad, and a few more in other 
towns of Gujarat Even in Bombay a number 
of cotton mills arc owned by Gujaratis 
In the last decade there was a gradual imnii 
gration from the villages t> the town, d i« to 
the relative bamjoness of the soil and the 
attractiun of lugher wages in the cotton mills 
Unfortunately, the factory sjstem is develop 
log abu«cs similar to thoaO which disgraced 
its early history in Furope. Thanks to the 
efforts of Srecmati ^nasuaben Sarabhai, a 
well known labour leader, the condition of 
mill hands in Ahmcdabad is companiUvely 
better than that of labour in several other 
places 

Lastly, we Uke up the festivals in Gujarat. 
To speak about our festivals is very pleasant 
as It brings back many delightful memones 
Most of the festivals are c.scntially religious 
and they are considered as holy days. 
‘Divah ’ which is our greatest festival has no 
religious significance It comes in the month 
of Ashvin which ends the Gujarati year 
People make merry and enjoj thcsc holid.ays 
after toiling hard throughout the whole yw 
In the month of Shravan, on every Monday 
fairs are hold in all the towns and Tillages. 
These Velas, as they are called m Gujarata, 
aro great ceatres for amusements , and 
children love to go there and buy toys 
sweets from these fairs. For small nnmamed 


IK GUJARAT 

girla Uierc is a big festival in the month of 
Ashadha, called Goio from Gann Puja la 
the Hindu family, as a rule, boys are more 
welcome than girls but during the five days of 
Gaurt Piija, the girls have their Ilaj in the 
house , the mothers pay all their attention to 
the performance of this Vnia of their 
daughters Delicious dishes arc prepared foi 
the girls who take onlj one meal during the 
festival Mothers take great care to drD«s 
their daughters beautifully for the evening 
function of Garbas which arc sung on all the 
five days Dasher ah and 2he Dole Pija 
which IS known as HoU and other festivals 
which are common throughout the country arc 
also celebrated in Gujarat 

I shall end this short paper with a small 
sketch of the charactcnstics of Gujarati mea 
aud women The people of Gujarat arc hard 
working, practical and calculatiog They are 
not by nature proud Gujaratis are slow’to- 
laugh blow to quarrel and slow to die or to 
hill Gujarat is at present one of the most 
advanced provinces in India but it is not the 
habit of Gujaratis to make a show or to boast 
of what they have They aro silent workers- 
and believe in the constructive programme of 
Oandhiji Sbrcc and Soraswati ( sit, )» the 

goddess of wealth and tho goddess of Icani- 
log arc favourable to Gujarat at present 
Gujaratis know how to make money, but they 
also know how to give away mooej m chanty 
Gujaratis have no provincial feeling Some 
of the nch men of Ahmedabad and Bombay 
who have never seen Calcutta and transact 
no business on this side have donated thous 
ands of nipees to Shantinikctan, J G Bosc s 
Institute of Science and Chitta Banjan Seva 
Sadan So also in Maharashtra more thau 
five arts colleges arc run by tlic monej of 
Gujarati merchants 

Whenever and in whichever corner of 
India, there u famine or flood Gujarat is ever 
ready to help the poor people m plight I 
sometimes feel that Laxrni docs uot leave 
Gujarat because of this noble quality of its 
inhabitants Gujaratis aro adveoturons 
people, they have gone to all parts of India 
and have even gone out of India, to Burma, 
South Africa, East Africa and Europe for 
business. M omen of Gujarat are bold, full 
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of cominoiisense, tlinfty and ■well known as 
good housc\Yives 

Tko educated men and women in Qnjarat 
arc not as ‘^anglicized” as in Bengal and 
Panjab If you go to a nob Brahmo bouse 
iQ Calcutta, you would take it from its furni- 
ture and other arrangements to be an English 
man’s house The “anglicized’ Bengalis 
and Panjabis have almost ceased to bo 
Indians They cat on the table, the men 
drcsS like Europeans and the women except 
their sanes try to imitate Western women 
in their costumes and jewellery But if you 
go to Gujarat, jou will not find this blind 


imitation of the West We, Gujaratis, are by 
nature people of simple habits and Gandhiji 
has taught us the Mantra of plain living 
and high thinking In spite of our acquiring 
wealth by means of Western industrialism, we 
adhere to our old and simple ways of life 
Gandluji has done immense good to Gujarat , 
it IS he who aroused the political conscious 
ness of the people, it is he who made them 
realize that they had the capacity to bo fr'^e 
and the strength to endure the hardships of 
tho struggle for national freedom Gandhiji 
has shed a new light on the path oi life of 
Gujaratis 


SOME ASPECTS OF JAPAN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

By S VSADHAR SINHA, b so coon (Loud ), Ph d Boon (London) 


IVTIlODUCnOV 

S INCE the war, Japan has reached tho 
cross roads of her economic career 
Never before in her histoiy has sho 
bten faced with such serious economic prob- 
lems. Before tho Mciji Restoration (18C8), 
Japan ^3 to all intents and purposes a 
closed economy” True, in her period of 
iBolaUoD, poverty was general, but at tho 
same timo eacli generation was compelled to 
jiractisc tho frugal habits of tlicir forefathers. 
In tho words of Lafcadio Ilcarn, Japan had 
m lliia way “reduced tho cost of living to a 
figure far below our Western comprchcnsiou 
of tho ueccs«arj” But sinco 1853, when 
Commodore Perry violently pushed open the 
gatcH of lopaii to the world ouUide, tho 
economic structure of tho couuUy had under- 
gone qmek chinges. Japan has faced tho 
new oconoiuio mituatioii with surpnsing energy 
and insight. fehowiH quick to rcaluo that 
unlcs* sho inaugurated a speedy rcoiganiza- 
Uoii of her iconomio hlnieture, sho would bo 
swamped by supenop cztcnial economic 
uinucncci, forUiocxpmtuco of others Lad 
taught lur that oeonomic stranglcholl from 
aliniad was bound sooner or laUr to culminate 


III the suppression of political liberty at home 
At each stage of Japan’s economic develop- 
ment, tlic State has, Uicrcfore, taken a predo 
minaut share, by direct laitiative and cn- 
couragemeut. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the vast progress that Japan has made would 
over have have bccoino a reality without tho 
intimato association of the State Tho to- 
opcrativo tradition of tho Japanese people 
made tho process easier, for in tlie case of 
Japan there was no Lampenug economic 
doctrine to contend with, nor was there the 
opposiUon of vested interests to bar tho way 
of prop’css 

Tjif Ecosomic Strlctuul 
lu considering Utc economic hfo of Japan 
tw important facts emerge In tho first 
place, Japan, unliko other advauced industrial 
nations, is a country of very lumted agncul- 
tunU resources In the second place, her 
population IS increasing at a rate scaroolj 
exceeded ehcwhcrc. In regard to tho first, it 
may bo pointed out Uiat Uio total area of 
Jni»anis about 39,11-1,858 cliobu (I chobu- 
opnrox 2Va acres), of which bctwecnl5-17p c- 

only is ivailablo for culltvatioiu On tlic 
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otber ^and, despite the economic deprcosion 
Bince IWO, there hi» been not onlj no abate- 
ment in the annual increase of her population, 
but the rate his actually increased- For 
example, in 1920 the annual incrca:>o was 
684,70% while m 1925 and 1926 the corres- 
ponding figures were fl62,69o and 961,906 
respectively Considered in terms of food, 
the situation is becoming one of iDcreai.tng 
senousnese This for two reasons In the 
first place, tho demand for the staple food of 
Japan — namely, nee, is incrcaeing not merely 
jQ correspondence with the increasing popnia 
tion, but it is at the same time becoming 
accentuated by a gradual change in the 
peoples food habita — namel}, bj the snbstitu 
tiOQ of nee for infenor foods In other words, 
with the nso m the standard of living, people 
are conauming more nee per head and less of 
a mixture of nee and barfc), which was 
customaiy among tho poor In tho second 
place, it IS dear that Japan has reached tho 
of intensive cultivation, by means of 
which alono she ivas able to feed an ever- 
increasing population It is interesting to 
note that betneea 189? and 192o there was 
an increase of 53 p c. in Japan’s rice produc- 
tion whde 111 the same penod her popnlatioo 
increased by 41 p c. only The rate of con 
sumption of nee, on the oUcr haad, had nsen 
in the same penod by 7 J p c. In short, Japan 
is no longer eclf sufilcient with regard to food, 
her agricultural productivity of cereals havinc 
faded to keep pace with the increased 
demand. None the less, she is not jot 
faced with any actual shortage of food 
This IS shown, in the first instance, by the 
fact that even dunug the lean years of 
food production there was no actnal increase 
in the qaauUUca of food imported from 
abroad To take a typical year, (<.,1931, 
a year of uousually bad harvest, there was 
an excess of cx}iort of nee to the amount of 
234 4 million kilo^ra®, while in 1919, a 
year of veij good harvest, the excess of 
import of nee over exjiort vvis 3,7»68 
mdhoa Ldograms This tneongruons situation, 
in fact, points to a surplus of food production 
in Ja[>an, which in normal years is lo«t cither 
through destruction or transformation into 
some “material of less physiological value,”*— 
namely, polishing or manufacture of nee 
S2— € 


into Sako (the Japanese wine), etc Vs Dr 
Grey puts it “At the present time the 
total imports of food stuffs do not amount 
to 10 per cent of the consumption and there 
IS no doubt that the waste of food exceeds 
the figure" The net import of rice, t e, 
the import of nee less the export, m 1925 
was only 4 61 per cent of tho total nee 
coosamption, or 3 08 per cent of the total 
cereal consumption of tho coantry As 
matters stand now, in her supply of cereals, 
Japan is practically self supporting, and if 
her ncc were a htUe less polished she would 
be entirely so 

The crucial problem is Urns not one 
related to the quantity of food, but the 
incrrastog cost of production and consequently 
one of increasing food pnccs Self sufljciency 
with regard to food is hence to be interpreted 
oot la aa absolute sease bat relatxye^ , t c, 
whether the home production of food is 
economically worth while Akin to the prob- 
lem of food of Jspao, IS the larger problem 
of the agncultural workers themselves 
Despite the rapid industnaluatioD of the 
country in recent years, agnculture still 
remains tho mam economic support of the 
nation, and employs about 4S 3 per cent of 
tho Japanese population Tho agncultural 
population tt«cl/ can be classified into four 
cla^s according to tbo aue of their hold 
mgs — (i) Peasant farmers owning no land 
of their own or less than Vs cho , fii) Middle- 
class farmers composed of those who till 
lands varying between Vato 3 cho, (iiO 
petty laniBoids owning 3 to 10 cho , (it) 
landlords owning more than 10 cho On 
further analysi", it will be found that the 
peasant farmer faniihes rc( resent about 
62 per cent of tho total rural community 
and number about 4 million faniihes or 
sixteen nullion people. The laud under 
thcic cultivation. On the other band, forms 
only 8 9 per cent of the total arable land 
Obviously their condition is extremely 
miserable The upper stratum of the middle 
dav* farmers w tolerably wcll-oflj bat the 
lower stratum of the same class does not 
fundamentally differ from the peasant farmers. 
This claas represents about 33 per cent of 
the entire rural community and the area of 
land cultivated by them forms about 40 S 
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per cent of the total arable land Tho pcttj Japan with a possible solution to the twin 

landlords are a small community and with problems of over-population and diramislnng 

middle class farmers form the bulwark of returns in agriculture, which have haunted 

the State. Like the other two classes, this her since tho turn of the present century 

class also la in the grip of general agricultural Like the over-populated nations in Europe, 
impoverishment. The landlords, on the other Japan has also attempted the remedy of 
hand, are the most piosperous and the most emigration in order to relieve tho pressure on 
rapidly increasing community and represent the laud, — and her territorial ambitions on 

the invasion of capitalism in agncultare the mainland of Asia can in part be attributed 

It IS estimated that m the course of to this motive, but the policy has proved 
fiftccD jears (1911-1926), their number totally inadequate, for, except in Brazil, the 
has incieased from 14,419 to 50,062 Japanese are everywhere either unwelcome 
It 13 important to note that, although they aliens or expressly forbidden to immigrate 
form onl} 1 per cent of the entire rural The policy of internal colonization, especially 
coinmuiuty, the land under their direct in the northern island of Hokkaido, has had a 
possession is about 24 per cent of the total similar fate, because to the Japanese its 


cultivable land Nor is this all The small- 
ness of the agricultural holdings alone is no 


climate 19 far from hospitable, nor is the soil 
fertile Tho more far-seeing Japanese thinkers. 


indcv to the acute economic distress pre- however, have envisaged another solution 
>aihng among the large majority of the of Uie problem of over-population, namely, the 
cnltiintors The cxtraoiduianly high rate deliberate limitation of families, but tho 
of rent on the one hand, and the extent of Government has, so far, stoutly resisted its 
agiicultural mdebtedness on the other, must be adoption as a national policy Of late, even in 
taken into account in order to appreciate the tho Government circles there is a significant 
real stato of affairs It will suffice to indicate change in this direction The question is, 
that, according to tho Agricultural Bureau will it bring immediate relief to the country ? 
aud Forestry Department, dunng the five It is obvious that, even if tho limitation of 
)cars (1015-20) the rent for paddy fields tho family were to bocomo tho national policy, 
(which was paid in kuid) amounted about 40 9 it would only very slowly affect the economic 
to SO j per cent of the gross produce On situation of the country Tho only remaining 
the other hand, it has been estimated that solution then lies, as indicated above, in a 
rural indebtedness has increased from Yen conscious and well-planned industnal policy 
1,1)1 j, I ( 7,000 in 1914 to Yen 2,138,070,000 for the country, by means of which alone 
in 191 ) and Yen 6,107,830,000 in 1024 It tl)cic is any hope that tlio increasing popu- 
is clear that after tho payment of rents, lalion can be maintained at a decent standard 
intercut on agncnltural loans, and debts of of life, for no other branch of economic 
other description, tho margin of income activitj is as productue 


remaining is cxtrcmclj meagre Indeed, but 
for tho other subsidian employmcnle, like 
hilk worm rcanng, silk reeling, etc., for many 
It would have mtant actual stanation 

ISDLsTIUAI EiOIUTION OF J M AN 


Industhiau/itios iNR ITS DiincuLnis 
The path of industnal progress in Japan is 
beset with difficulties unparallcllcd elsewhere 
Modem iiidustriahsm is rooted in the two basic 


iNDLSTiuAi i.\oiirnoN OF Jman raw materials, namcl}, iron and coal Japan 

The cxtraonlinanljr rapid progress in tho posscssca neither of these raw roatcnals in hiiffi- 
indiutnaluation of Japan since 1914 is with- To take tlic instance of coal tirst, it has 

out a d nibtjjnainly due to the abnormal war been estimated tliat lajian proper possesses 

tondilions, “but at tho same tinio it may be containing about 7,970,000,000 

Mid tlut It was also the npened fruit of tons of coal and lliat its supply 

Japanese clTorts for tho past forty years" watpresent adcfjuate is proved by tho fact 

piiico Uio war, she lias become conscious of that the net import of coal is little.* lint so 

her immense induilnal imtcntiality, and - 

luculrntalU, induRtnahzalion has sutmiml , * psucily of « al iu Japan In however not 

IpiM-u wrtiiooi ,t, comicciuion It i* wdl known that 
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scattered is xta dutribiitioa and so remote are 
tfao coil mines from the centres o£ tndustry^ 
that the high production cost o£ coal, coupled 
with the reJatnelj’ high freight charges, tend 
to raise the prices imdul} The immediate 
repercussion on the expansion of industiy is 
prohibitire On tho other hand, m iron 
also Japan has a large potential supply — 
although its quality is not all that may be 
*dcsired, but here again its scattered distn- 
butiou and the prohibitire price of coal 
prevents the iron and steel industry from 
dounsLing The coQ»equencc is that Japan 
IS to a large extent dependent on foreign 
supplies.* Tho slow development of tlio 
manufacture of machinery and shtp-bnilding 
13 obviously related to tho same cause This 
is mother source of hindrance to her future 
industrial progress, because as long as she is 
in the leading stnags of outsiders for her 
requirements of machioery and the like, the 
cspital cost of her ladustncs must ueccs»^y 
be very highi* Among Japan’s maaufac 
tunog industnea tho cotton industry represents 
the largest total value of production In 
comparison with her trade rivals she is at a 
disadvantage as regards raw materials, because 
the sources of supply of raw cotton lie outside 


Jspaa u a coantiy of s«il( (trcams and caose- 
^eatly of immense potential supply ot tlectnaty 
Tbe enormons dcreloymrat of hydio-elerirtcilx ui 
recent yean and its wide use for indnstnai purposes 
points to tba extreme modernity of Japans mduetnal 

* In tlus connecliOD tbo unporUnce of Manebuna 
to Japan must be mentioned Manchnns is not only 
neb in aancullntal resources but also in tbe poesessioo 
of Tataabie minerab. Japan already controu baCf o( 
tbe coal deposits of Vlaochuna (t e, 1.jOOOOOOOO 
tons), which u nearly double tbe coal resereu of 
Japan pioper On (be other band Jfanebana pcs' 
sea«es extemire deposits of iron ores, alcbonsb of • 
Bomevbat lofenor quality Tbe total pnadnction of 
pis iron in Jlancbans mciwcd from 90,U4 tons 
in 1921 to S'oOOO tons m lllJdk Finally tbe proapecta 
of an Oil refinics industry in Maoihiina are also 
considered not unLtyourable. The Tjpiroos polcy 
Japan la pursuing in JJaaebuna, wfueb of fate Aas 
come to a head, can now be newed in its piopo 

perspective 

t The followme remarks of Vtr Amo Peane 
Secretary to tbe IntemaUonal Federation of Cotton 
blannfacturers are worth quoUng -—“The building of 
the sucocnatie looms shows also what proitreu ass 
been made. Etoi today with the escepCioa of the 
mnle (and that is no longer considered an essential 
macbine), one can buy all other aacbwes of Japaoae 
make Japan has mode such progress in engineaing 
that within a few years rery little textile macbinenes 
will be uopotted Iroa Elotope’ 


her borders , but the distnbution of its 
euppij being world-wide the future of tho 
industry is secure 

The uneven industrial development of a 
country, which mdeed is a characteristic 
feature of Japan, is often caused by the 
paucity of capital available for industrial 
purposes Tho paucity m Japan no doubt 
has been in part due to Japan's unwiliiugness 
to borrow from abroad, but in recent years 
the latter tendenc), ( r, the unwiihuguess 
to borrow from abroad, is becoming less 
evident. Xev erthcless, tbo exceptionally 
high rate of interest prcvailmg in Japan is a 
positive indication that sufficient capital,— 
whether pn account of actual scarcit} or in- 
secant> of investment, — is not forthcoming 
To Ibis must be added the loss of capital as 
a result of natural calamities. The difficulty, 
however, is apt to be exaggerated For, not 
only 15 the volume of investment of Japaneso 
capital abroad much greater today than before 
the war, but the amount of reserve created 
dunog the war, by the cotton industry for 
example, la so large that the scarcity of capital 
will not be felt by that industry for a long 
time On tJic other hand, the rate of divi- 
dends ID all industrial undertahtngs in Japan 
IS relatively higher than elsewhere This, of 
course, is in haroony with the prcvailmg rate 
of interest The red source of danger m this 
respect must, however, be sought in other 
directions In the absenco of a system of 
pubbe audit m Japan, not only is it possible 
to conceal the true state of atlairs of an 
industry, which is often done, but actually to 
mislead people by declarmg a high rate of 
dividend out of the capital resources of the 
undertaking Last, but not least, is the 
uusoundness of the Japanese banking sj stem 
itself — which produces from time to time 
serious disturbances on the capital market 
Thr>, la part, due to the J^ancse 
social attitude, the "natioual love of 
compromise and dislike of pushing things 
through to a cn«ja ” Tho re«uU has been 
that the Government has often resorted 
to inflation, m order to bnng relief to dis 
tressed banks, and many a business concern 
has been kept alloat by generous bank loans 
Despite the fact that the co-operative genius 
of the Japanese people has normally made 
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it possible for I’conoimc chmt'ca to take place stable or wide domesUe markets. Iii tbe* 
smooUilj, financial crises, -vvliich ha\c mcvit- second place, tlio high protectionist policy 
ably followed, have made them all the more of foreign countries is bound almost autoina- 
severo On tlio other hand, even in the tically to nffLct her foreign trade It is when 
course of normal business, tho Japanese banks tlie full me ining of these difficiilucft is under* 
are apt to keep iiisnlficicnt rescracs so that stood that it is realized whj Japan has been 
in times of financial panic the whole banking chary of industrialization at any cost, 
pjstem 13 thrown out of gear Apnculturo at least affords her a relatively 

The acqiusvUou of industrial skill pre- stablo food supply while her mdustnes hold ^ 
supposes a conjunction of 8ev'‘ral factors out only doubtful prospects of security. 

In 80 far as the technical knowledge and 

skill and energy of the leaders arc concerned, pjip I\Dt;sTniiL Evolution of Ju'AN 
Jipan Ilia made enormous strides "as is M\is PiiA^lS 

evident to anybody who compares tho voluino 

and range of her manufactures today and It is a curious coincidence that each stage 
20 years ago” In tho domain of technical of industrial progress made by Japan should 
education also the progress made hy her has have been markeil by a war, in two of which 
been the object of general admiration abroad slic bersclf was directly inv olved, while her 
But tho same could by no means bo said participation in thinl, although iiomtn il, was 
about skilled work Apart from other con- none the less vital to her progress Tho two 
sidcrations, the comparatively slow progress successful wars, with China and Russia m 
made iti industries like irou aud steel must 1891 and 10P4*— separated exactly by a decade, 
in part be attributed to the lack of sulficicnt are import int but probably not pninanly 
skill on tho part of the workers Indeed "tho bceauso they correspond to two deoisivo 
absence of a class of skilled factory worker phases in Japan’s industrial expansion It ts 
18 a natural consequence of the lateness of probable that their psvchologicnl aspect iS 
Japan’s industrial development on modern even more importaiiU For tho first time lO 
bne*” her history, Japan became conscious of an 

Finally, in older to arrive at a correct economic future, undreamt of before on which 
appreciation of Japan’s economic difticuHics, tho vision of an cmpiro was superimposed 
her dependence on international markets for after her victory over Russia, 
the disposal of her raanufacturcs must not bo At the beginning of her economic career, 
overlooked A single ill i«tratiou will suflice Japan’s industries languished from the in- 
In tho words of Dr Harada, "the value adequacy of capital The huge indemnity 
entenng into tho export trade amounts to sho received from China supphod the requisite 
25 to JO per cent of tho total production of fillip towards tho first stage of her industrial 
the manufacturing industry” of Japan while revolution The abrogation of the unequal 
the corresponding figures ior ibe D S A treaties, on the other hand, marked the hr»t 
does not exceed 5 per cent Two considem reci^nition of Japan as a modern power 
tions are relevant In tho first place the Prom then onwards, she ceased to be in the 
reason for this is that the domestic demand cconoraio leading strings of foreign powero 
for goods manufactured on the basis of mass The freedom to protect her “infant” industries 
production is to all intents and purposes non behind a tariff wall was its most important 

existent It follows that while tho USA aspect Unliko its predecessor, the war with 

with an enormous domestic market and high Russia, however, brought Japan no indemnity 
wages can occasionally resort to “dumping’ Nevertheless, the absence of any direct 
her surplus manufactures m foreign markets, financial gam on this occasion was more than 
Japan lias to wage a war of indiscriminate balanced by territorial accessions The 
piace-c itting in order to maintain her markets "protectorate’ over Korea was shortly to bo 
abroad with the inevitable Bcqncl of low folWed by its annexation, while tho establish 
wages at home For, “the success of Mump ment of a "sphere of influence” in Manchuna, 

mg’ largely depends on the existence of where Japan supplanted Russia, waa 
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generally regarded aa the prelude to tli‘‘ same 
procednre 

With the world war, the third and the 
moat deciouo stage in Japan’s economic 
CTolutioa was reached. Indeed, apart from 
this as Mr Uejhara puts it “Japan would 
still haie been la the position she was before 
so far as her economic development was con 
cemed." Far away from the theatre of war, 
her geographical situation itself became a 
matter of capital importance to Japan She 
partook of all the advantages accruing from 
the war, but had none of its real reapon 
sibilities. The eSectivo elimination of almost 
all foreign competition, to which was added 
the war-demand of belligerent nations, caused 
an expansion of her maiiufactnnng industnei, 
i«r, machinery, shtp-buildiag and elcctncM 
enterprises, which in normal circumstances 
would never have come about. Tbe volume 
of her foreign trade reached dizzy heights. 
Ever since 1900, with tbe only exception of 
the years 1906 and 1909, the balance of trade 
had continued, year after year, to be against 
her The advent of the war changed the 
“adverse’ trade-balance into a favourable one 
which continued throughout tho war Tho 
total oxocas of exports above imports reached, 
dunog this whole period, ir, 1915 10, the 
colosaol figure of Yen 1,403,000,000 The 
excess of invisible exports, on the other 
hand, stood at no less a figure than 
Yen 1,400,000,000 Japan was thus aot 
only ablo to liquidate her picv lous indebted- 
ness to foreign countries, but tho rdles were 
reversed At tho end of the war her credit 
towards foreign countries amounted to Yea 
2,800,000,000 

The value of her foreign trade alone is no 
index to Japan’s industrial evpauvion The 
progress made in industrial organuatioo, 
improvement of ludnstrial skill, idauguration 
of new itidu tries, in short, in industrial 
cQlcicncy in general, is far more important, 
for in tho la>t resort, it is pre-eminently m 
these latter rc'pects that Japan will have to 
depend for her future economic progress, nay, 
even for the maintcoancc of the ground 
sho has so fur gained. From her large foreign 
trade and the variety of her mmnfactures, 
it is evident that Japan his advanced all 
along the line "Indeed it is probable that 


her industrial efficiency is at a higher point 
than it has e\ cr reached before.” 

Conclusion 

Id tbe foregoing analysis, an attempt has 
been made to bring the fiiudamcnUl fact home 
tlu^ placed as she is, Japanese agricultural 
prodnctiou is inadcquite for her needs 
Despite the fact that agricultural output of 
the country has more than doubled itself 
within the list forty years, it is recognized 
that the rate of increase of agricultural output 
by methods of intensive cultivation cannot 
be maintained without an enormous lucreisc 
in the cost of production Such a policy is 
ccoDomically ua>nuud. ^leanwhile, the popu- 
lation of the country tends to increase at an 
al-utning rate Tho country wida agricultural 
distress u a clear indication that the expan 
Sion of Japanese industry is uot fast enough 
to be able to absorb the surplus population 
of the laud 

The war period saw an nnprocedonted 
development of Japanese industries. Japan 
became for the first time a solvent nation 
At the same time the volume of her credit 
abroad moaoted up The shipping linos of 
Japau spread their tenticles all over the globe 
Finally Japaaeac labour in general enjoyed 
prosperity as never before 

Mith the return of the oormtl inter- 
natioual trade, formidable rivals have again 
returned to the scene Manv of Japan’s 
artifiei-d advantages ensuing from the war 
have disappeared. 

Since 1919 her international trade-balance 
has returned to its pre-war condition Since 
1920, there Lsa been acute economic cnsis 
throu^out the land Tlie hnal readjustment 
of the post war economic situation has, how- 
ever, been delayed by two important circum- 
atanece Firstly, the inadequacy of the 
banking system The absence of adequate 
machinery for tho control of credit allowed 
tho war boom to continue much longer than 
it would otherwise have done The tnsia of 
1927, therefore, when it finally did come, was 
ail tho more severe In the second place, tbe 
tcmblc earthquake of 1923 must be mention 
cd. By diverting attention from the more 
foadaoieatal problems it created a further 
check to tho process of reoigimzation 
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TIjc post wir period furnishes a moat 
interesting episode in the history of Japaoeso 
labour It is known that the tradition’ll 
attitude of Japanese workers towards 
cmplojtrs — namely, the so-called master- 
servant relationship has facilitated the econo 
mic evolution of Japan Ihe docility of 
labour, however, has been taken too much for 
granted The economic crisis, since 1920, 
has stnkiDgly brought to a head the under- 
currents of change that have been slowly but 
steadily revolutionizing the outlook of the 
Japanese labour The accelerated frequency 
of strikes since 1920 is only its outward 
manifestation It is clear that the leaven of 
popular education, better labour organization, 
and finally the economic prospenty itself, have 
all coutnbuted in bringing about the change 
This IB a healthy development, but noverthe 
less disquieting for Japanese industries for 
With the demand for higher wages, shorter 
hours of work, better housing, etc , Japan’s 
relative advanUgo in respect of labour-cost 
will probably digappear, thus opening the 
country to still keener competition 


The acuteness of Japan’s economic crisis, 
however, has had one beneficial result The 
leading men of the country have been 
suddenly awakened to the unstable foundation 
of tho economic structure of Japan The 
somewhat iiaivo optimism, which has often 
been attnbuted to the Japanese b) foreign 
critics, has yielded to a critical attitude on 
matters economic The doctrine known as 
"Sangyo Eikkoku” (founding tho nation upon 
industry) emanates from tho Government 
itself It IS a clear ludcs that the period of 
economic self sufficiency is over From the 
point of view of labour, tho impact of the 
crisis on public policy is even more significant 
The progressive attitude of the Japanese 
towards labour legislation since the war is an 
indication that the powers that be are not 
blind to the real situation lu short, it is 
increasingly realized that the kev to the 
industnal future of the country is dependent 
even to a larger extent than elsewhere upon 
the rapid rise lo the efficiency of lab our * 

• Itns article is the Bumroar/ of a chapur m the 
authors thesis Bubmilied for the Decree ol Doctor of 
Pni losophy in the University of London 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DELINQUENT AND 
NEGLECTED CHILD 

By Mbs CIUBU PEABHA MUKEEJEE 


A daptation to environment is one of the 
, fundamentaU for Urn pciccful passaso 
of life through this world Maladjust- 
ment results in doings outside the normal 
riiis fundamental truUi is rnoic than 
appheab e m the case of the inexpcnenced 
child Vdults little realize how much adjust 
ment and readjustment the child’s surroundinca 
demand from him— how far short he, cominc 
into a new world, falls m rpsnondiiig comctly 
to the given sUmuli unaided by right surroun- 
diigs and vsiBO personal guidance V 
delinquent child is therefore primmlv a 
maladjusted child Ihia state is mostly due 

(OMrong or improper ciniroDmcntal 

conditions 


(ii) Inherited tendencies which environ- 
ment could have rectified 

(wi) Injudicious and capricious dealings of 
those in authonty 

Broadly speaking, these arc the causes of 
tho anti social habits of children 

In the West there has been a distinct 
ngo of values with regard to the import- 
growing interest in 
^ijdren a behaviour— their nght to a happy 
and healthy childhood, has given a new 
appect lo tlio whole question of the mis- 
demoanour of children The State has 
m I® or, Mhcio 

has taken tho iniUil 
rtepstohelp and guard joung children from 
the dangers surrounding tlicm, thereby helping 
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to tom good and honest citizens of tie 
Inlnre. In moat oases the greater rart ot 
thiswk has been m eha^e of ™eo !B 
momstotcs, as probation officers, as b»ds of 
msTituliona In all ca.es the methods of 
proccdoro arc eery simple, dealing not m 
much seith law, bat with the ezpert adviim of 
p.ychologists, doctors, religions instmctoi^ 
Lmes and school, trying to tad onl by 
observation, sympathctio nnderstand.ng and 
tact the causes of the antisocial acta of 
children It IS m tins sphere that woman 
could be of immense help 

In India there arc two distmct Acts 

(ni The Reformatory Schools Vet ot 
1S97, which IS an all India one The rMll 
of this Act was the establishment of rotorma 
toty schools where joung people ate sentond 
kept till they are eighuen years of age. 
are two such schools m Bengab one at ilipore 

and another at Hazarlbsgh in Bihar 

(I,) The Children ket was promnlgaled in 
Eogland in 190^ 

In India 

■Madras Children Act, 1920 
Bcncal Children Act, 1922 
Bombay Children Act, 1924 
Tlicw VeU arc ipplicable only to the 
Presidency towns and suburbs 

As far as is known there Is no children 
Vet in tho Indian States w 

The mainprOTisions of the children Act are 
1 Jlemaiui Honies These places arc 
Ostensibly for the detention of children while 
their cases are under consideraUon. 

In Calcutta the Remand lIo®« 

1, at 85, Lower Circular Road. TheJuvei^e 

Court al 0 «ts there The ^cuc Home for 
cirls 13 at 45, Lower Cireubx Roai 
^ The underlying object of c^tablmhing these 
homes was not only for the detenUon of 
pending Cases but primarily for a clow 
ob en-^Uon and exammaUon of 
haviour with a mew to a better and deeper 
nnderitanding of tho cause of their mu 

are very few faciliUes for theM 
thuif's m the Remand Home here , bni in spite 
of &u. ready help is alivavs forthcom^ 
from the Mental Hygiene S^icty and ^ 
Experimental School of Psychology, which are 
themselves in their infancy 


E6tabU$1mail of Juientle Courts 
Thu has been a great blcssiug for it makes a 
sharp distuicUon between adult and juvenile 
offenders , , , 

The relations existing in this court being 
of a friendly nature and the procedure being 
simple the children are not overawed by the 
paraphernalia which exists m ati ordinary 
Surf of law, nor do they feel that they are 
being judged and condemned as hardened 
criminals . . , , , 

The atmosphere could be bettered and the 
relationship made less awe inspiring, if th^e 
were women magistrates sitting with the 
special magistrate. The women magistrates 
could deal with the practical problems and 
difficulties of the child, while the special 
mi^istratc could deal with the lutricacics of 
th^ hw But Calcutta, unliko Mestern 
countries and unlike Madras and Bombay, 
has no woman magistrate and a mere man is 
left single-handed to cope with this important 
piece 0 ? work There is, we trust, some hope 
ID the near future for this defect being 
remedied. 

3 Better oiganuation ana closci s«;>cnj- 
sit)M of the Itcfoniialorif and In Incinol Schools 
under the Education Department Being 
under the Education Department and not 
under the Jails Department aa before, has this 
advantage that these schools have a chance of 
being run as educational institutions and not 
as jmis, which altera the whole view point of 
the boys and the authorities 

The relationship between the Juvenile 
Court, the Reformatory and the Industrial 
schools should be a closer one, the reason 
being that most of the children are sent from 
the luvcaile Court, and it is the duty of the 
conrt to follow up and take an interest m the 
boys sent there. The women magistrates 
should bo nsitors as well as members of the 
committees of the»c institutions. 

4 27»e InsUluUon of the Probation 

Sjstem Probation work in connection with 
juvenile offenders is the corner-stono for the 
successful working and solving of the whole 
problem Probation officers are people who 
are appointed for befriending and supervising 
dcliquent children discharged on probaUon 
from tho Jnveailc Court. 

The proper place for children is the home 
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aud as far as possible they should bo restored 
to their lawful guardians A probation officer 
should be a person with sufficient imaginatioa 
and active sympathy to gauge the wants of iho 
child, make suitable provision for hia working 
and leisure hours and by his attitude evoke 
in the child and his guardians a feeling of 
trust and friendliness, and by his unobtrusive 
ways change an undesirable homo into a 
desirable one Tbia is where the whole 
importance of good probation work should 
have its beginning It is needless to say tJiat 
some of these probation officers should bo 
women In Calcutta there arc three paid 
men probation officers and one paid woman 
officer and a couple of honorary women 
officers They work on the lines suggested 
above But tho whole scheme la la its initial 
stages as much in its personnel as m its 
workmgs 

There arc play centres for these boys as 
well as other bo>a of the locality m 
different parts of Calcutta, such as, l*ark 
Circus, Ilipon Square, Marcus Square 
These are run by various bodies with local 
help, which is most important 

The Tmenilo Court has to deal with 
another class of children Theso arc tho 
neglected and destitute children 

Any observant person passing through 
the Now Market by day or night will be 
struck at tho number of children who seem 
to have no visible means of livelihood and 
whose picacoec there seems to he snpcrlhious 
Ono might well ask, whence come these and 
wherefore ? These children come from all 
parts of India — some have bad homes, somo 
ha\ e none and some prefer the adventurous 
fife of tfio pavementa, somo earn a livelihood 
by washing up m the tea shops, some by 
doing odd jobs, others just Imng on tho 
TefuBG thrown awav, others by stealing , 
and who c-an blame them when hunger 
urges ? 

A centre has been opened and very ably 
ivin by a bCcUon of the Bengal I'residency 
Council of Women at tho Calcutta Govern- 
ment School of Arts, Calcutta. Hero they 
arc taught to work and jilay together The 
3 It’s aro taught, the tutor being ^vwd by the 
Corporation Hand work and games are 
taught, the class meets regularly It is very 
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difficult to bring this class of boys under 
any kind of discipline, but the monthly 
display that thev give testify to the work 
that 18 being done in this connection Such 
boys in varioua numbers arc to be found m 
most parts of Calcutta 

Cinemas, picnics ate provided for them, 
and shelter at night during the rains is 
provided to a few tlirough the landness of 
the Corporation 

A great deal, of course, remains to be done 

1 The Children Act should apply to the 
whole of India, i c, extended to the districts 
and not confined to cities only 

2 After-care of follow-up work ’When 
these children are released from reformatory 
and industrial schools, an after care 
association should bo formed and run on 
neht lines with the weight of public opinion 
b^ind, 80 that tho good that has been done 
to the cluld should not bo wasted for want 
of proper care and siipcrv'tsioti on their 
release 

rbo After Care Association of Bengal 
has so far confined its activities to young 
people released from reformatory and Borblat 
schools Tho Assocntion tries to find work 
for tho boys and a hostel has also been 
started at Abpore, where sonic handicraft 
IS taught them 

As yet there is no after-care for girls 
who are released from certified homes 
There arc two in Calcutta. The Salvation 
Army lioine and the Govinda Kumar Home, 
Panihati, for girls rescued under the Immoral 
Traffic Act, ir, minor girls taken from 
uudcsirablo surroundings where tliey may 
find accommodation and be provided with 
further training to fit themselves for a useful 
career As yet public opinion is not 
enlightened enough to recognize this need 
and givo tangible effect to this by thiowing 
open such institutions as provide instruction 
for tho means of earning one’s livelihood 

Qirls released on probation, girls 
allowed to go back to then* liusbands and 
parents on condition that they hvcmvvholc- 
^me ButTOuadings, liivc found it extremely 
difficult to get sutli acioinmodation in 
respectable localities as tho landlords or 
co-tenants are very reluctant to have them as 
tenants 
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J. fjbfitcr Ine the U> bo provnloj 

for ho[noli->j c'lililrca with 3 simple frtc iu<al 
it ni^lit w that they Lave at lea'l on«* "iiure 
meat 3 Jay. Tltc co>«t nould siot ljcniui.)i. 
There should bo local people %sho would 
tail* char^i’ of tins'. 

4 1 tierc oiiglil to be a crulrc for the 

obiPTsatioii of the loentvlly nil ph\Hic.iUy 
deficient chiMixit m C«lcuttn run m con* 
junctioti the lyfoniutnr). In lintnol and 
Jmcnilc Court. V rcprc«ntatue of the 
jiniituto should alnu/s be present in the 
lutcmle Court. 

5. An All-India IVohation Vet wlmh 


would enable impo-itiou of specific toiidilioos# 
of a cohatnictlte nature mIicu < hildrrn an< 
I(t out on probatuin. .Vt pixicnt coiulitioui 
anMwposcu but there h nr> Ii-^I atilhorjiy 
behind them 

The deni uid for tlu sc ihiii^pt sh iiitd loiuc 
from the tanoui as'sOciJtioDS of Humeu in 
Ih.11^ Very little is given as i free gift 
To lie realU (tTcctiie one Im to adopt (he 
tactics of the unfoitiinaU* widow dctianihtig 
in anl out of scaioti tlut these tiling must 
be, liJJ, if not f >r jiistien — but for n«< ’1 jieaco 
of niinJ th* iC things shall b> 


INDIAN LANDHOLDERS AND THEIR FUTURE 

iw It V M 0 iiwfviuu 

T1<101<V<1A Sattff'of 


if ttinra IS any section, tii India, that u on 
thetergnof mm it is the landholders. The 
inignitudo of the disaster tlut is awaiting tho 
zamind-ir m the very near future, can hardly 
bo eiagjjcratcd. It u only vrith alArrn tint 
a prudent zarnindar can think of Ins future 
Yet how few of the so-called landed amtn- 
cracy think toslay of their future and caen 
if they do, how few think nghtly, and even 
the voice of these few is lost to the drcaiy 
desert of indiflcrcncc of the many In«lcad 
of beidg up and doing to ward off tfic 
imminent danger, the zamindar i** drowsily 
inditrcrciil to all those Iiac issues which arc 
conspiring together to crush the whole of the 
landed anstocracy in dm country Nothing 
can bo rrnre foolish and pathetic than this 
culpable laziness of the zamindar who u 
certainly going to pay heavily for his ignor- 
ance and “sccimty ” Even at this eleventh 
hour tho zamindar should awake from h» 
stupor and try to make tho bc^t of n bad 
bargain The da^s of tho zamindar arc 
numbered and incMtablo is his fall Fall be 
must, but let him not fall without a fight. 

The old days arc gone The 'graciouaueas 
of the lord’ and the 'loyalty of the peasant’ 


hiv< lo-t their mcnuing Monarch) and tU 
3ut<Hrac« tre things of die p i^t , democracy 
IS the dominant ideal Tho very words 'ton!* 
and 'servant' are ndiculcd, 'liberty, equality 
and fntemitv’ is the battle ciy of tho iiiodrni 
democrat. The mightiest monarchies have 
been turned into dcmocrecies. Kven lu a 
counts) like England or Jupiu, where still the 
shadow of monarchy lingers, there is no real 
monarchy at all , there exists only a hunted 
monarchy, winch isukin to democracy. The 
great llouzboaa of Franco are gone, the 
pompouB Ilapshiirgs of <\u8tna are no more, 
tho supreme Czar of Ifussia is a figure of die 
past, the ambitious Kaiser of Gcrniiiny la non 
fat and tho King of bpatn is an exile Tho 
trend of political diought is tonanls in- 
dependence and dentil of authonty AVlictlier 
in the Ilist or in the West democratic 
ideals are held in high esUciu When such 
IS the Case throughout the world, it i» not 
at all surprising to note that the landlord 
la India has fallen on evil days. As Uio 
mightiest iQonarchs fell, tho fate of petty 
iandlorda may better bo imagined. As a 
matter of fict in a perfect democracy like 
that of JlusBia, a landholder has no loots 
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standi And Russia i8 a neighbour of 
India It Russia makes up bet mind to 
introduce Communism in India^ it will do 
so It Communism or Bolshevism prevails 
m India, the landlords and the more power 
£nl ruling chiefs wdl be wiped out Then 
nothing can save them But that is fearing 
the worst 

Even without Communism the sammdar’fl 
fate IS sealed He is not liked by the 
common people His own tenants hate him 
like poison And in the future legislatures 
of India, whether provincial or central, the 
peasants and the commoners will be in an 
ovcrwbclmmg majority , they will bo all 
in all In an autonomous legislature the 
majority can do whatever it likes In a 
self govcrniDg country all the so called 
safe-guards are not worth the paper they arc 
wntten upon The real «afe guard of any 
class or section lies in the goodwill of the 
masses of the people, aud the zamindar un 
fortunately can have no claim whatever to 
the goodwill of the people 

Representatives of the people in the 
legislature will generally look upon the 
zamindara as enemies of the peasants and 
people, though really zemindars should not 
bo the enemies of the peasants, aud vice tersa 
The landlord and the peasant are osseutially 
one, they arc two aspects of the same thing, 
two flowers out of the same stem They 
should bo CO workers, working for each 
other's b neflt. But that is taking too bright 
a view of the thing , that is what it ought 
to bo, not what it is There exist two 
parties, the zamiudan part) and tlio peasants’ 
parly Tlie zamindar distrusts the pcisaot 
and the peasant has no faith lu the zamindar 
This mutual suspicion will prove ruinous in the 
long run. Even if no such parties exist in n 
particular locality there are mischief makers 
to create them Thus the zamindar has 
alienated himself from the sympathies of the 
people To some extent ho is responsible for 
this state of atlairs, though some of the res 
poiwibiUty must bo borne by tho peasant also 
But tho greatest amount of this responsibility 
must dcaohe, though not apparent at first, 
upon tho shoulders of a mischievous third 
party that is at the root of all these troubles 
\yhoc%crmay be responsible, the trouble is 
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great. And the representatives of tho 
peasants who will be in a majority will 
always try to have their revenge on their 
enemy, the zamindar, by ruining him in all 
possdilc ways Measures will be passed that 
Will injure tho zamindar His income may bo 
disproportionately taxed, he may have to pay 
succession duties aud as in other countries 
hia estates may be confiscated as uationaliza 
tion of land is assuming tho aspect of a prac- 
tical ideal, so that tho palace of the zamindar 
will bo turned into a poor house , he may bo 
deprived of ovcrythiug, his position, property 
and tides, and he may be driven out into the 
wide world peniuless The peasant may be 
expected to say, '^he is served right, for once 
ho tyrannized over me in all possible ways ” 
Tho zamindar may say, “May bo, yet I do not 
deserve all this treatment ” 

Whether the peasant should bo congra- 
tulated upon or the zammdar should be sympa- 
tbized with is a controversial point and is n 
matter of opinion But it is a settled fact, 
that the zamindar's future is very gloomy 
If any one doubts it, ho may look back. 
'History repeats itself’ The Trench Revo- 
lution can reveal to tho most optioiistio 
zammdar what the fate of landlords will bo at 
tbe bands of infuriated peasants and com 
moners, when tlio latter will have full control 
over tho destinies of a country Who can 
question their actions and who can chock 
them 7 

A glance at tho more rccout Russian 
Revolution too will justify tho worst appre- 
hensions as to the fate of the landlord The 
Royal family there was butchered, tho 
nobdity were deprived of their all and 
tlicy had to flee for life from their 
country, which became too hot for them even 
to stay, and UioyMiad to earn their daily 
bread in foreign countries by doing tho 
humblest of works. Some of tho Russian 
nobles are working m places like Tans as 
^“■drivers Some of them are avorkiug on 
Oman liners as petty olBcers, leaving 
their families ui foreign countries to 
Iwk after themselves They might have 
deserved this treatment or might not have 
But from these illustritions the zamuular 
can form some idea of his impLiiduig fate by 
thinking over the causes and vlfects of the 
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Russzaa Revolution and bj eompanng tbooo 
circumstances with our present-day ones 
Imagine any Inilian Maharajah or a Zamiodar 
selling fruit in London or polishing the shoes 
of a resident m a hotel, whde his wife and 
children wUl be working as scullions in the 
kitchen ' A pathetic position, but tn all 
probability a certainty 

Hardly a year ago we witnessed what 
happened in Spain The titles of the nobilit> 
were abolished Monej was not allowed to 
be transferred from die national banks to 
banks m foreign countries and the lands of 
sngpcctcd grandees were conhscated Even 
in conservative countnes like Ekiglaod, 
notwithstanding the existence of a House of 
Lords, the English anstrocrat la gradually 
being brought down by heavy taxation to 
the level of an ordinary co»moaer The 
succeasion duties and the like are forcing 
the Lords to sell awa> their hveds sad houses 
They ore not able to maiotain their former 
position and are on the v ergs of bankruptcy 
and poverty All this is due to the dislike 
ot the people towards the landlord. There 
fore no sane landlord with even a nidimcntal 
knowledge of the history of the world can 
reasoosbly chensh any hope that prosperous 
days arc in store for him As already stated, his 
money, lands, and palaces will be confiscated 
and be will have to thank his stars if bis 
family and his own life are spared. These 
are not apprehensions based on groundless 
and imaginary possibilities, but are genuine 
warnings founded on certain facts that the 
future will bring about, 

Now we come to the question 'what sbonld 
the zamindar do ?' Ho must realize that he 
DO longer is what he was. He should no 
longer swank with pnde He must tone down 
his own estimation of himself before ho is 
forcibly brought down by someone else Uo 
cannot remain aloof like the Olympian gods 
away from the toiling masses He must move 
freely with bis peasants, and the common 
people and live and feci with them There 
IS DO use 20 trpag to grumble about tbe lack 
of refinement among the commoners As a 
matter of fact, are all zanundare refined? 
Certainly not, and rifinenient docs 
not mean merely outward polish and 
mauncTs in society,— and even that 


many lack for want of education, — 

but it means real enlightenment of tbe 
soul Such rcfincnieot can be found alike in 
the rich and the poor Moreover, where does 
the question of refinement come in, when hiS 
very existence is threatened? Tbe landlord 
should Qiako common cause with the people 
and must feel himself to be one of them He 
must be the natural leader of the people 
Zamindora must try to emulate Lafayette and 
Tolstoj Even then it is very donbtful 
whether he will he loved and trusted , so 
bitter 13 the general feeling towards the un 
fortunate landlord No doubt some foolish 
and cruel zarotndars deserve it, but there is 
many n good and kind hearted zamindar who 
suflers for do fault of his own Anyhow the 
zamindar may try sincerely to win tbe hearts 
of the people by various honest means 
There is a remote cbonce of his being liked 
even by a few commouers. He should cot try 
to win the hearts of tbe people for his own 
benefit atone and he must not be a hypocrite 
Ills love for the people must be genuine and 
spontaneous If there is a reword for him, 
he mav congratulate himself, if there bo none. 
It will be DO fault of his He will «t least 
have the satisfaction of having done ht$ besL 
At present the natioual movement for 
freedom is waoiog veiy strong Xhousande 
of people arc rotting in tho jails regardless 
of severe lojunes caused by ‘lathi iSarges.^ 
Patnols lo this national struggle arc sacrificing 
their wealth, position, future, their houses and 
even tbeir lives for their country s sake 
Bamog a few zamindars, what had the 
landed aristocracy done to further tlic national 
caose ? Did it even, out of pity, spend one 
pic in this struggle or did it ever shed a tear 
of sympathy, having seen so much misery in 
the countiy ? tar from it It must be 
admitted that iho zamindar is in a dilemma 
To support the national movement for liberty 
or not IS the question Selfishness and timidity 
arc dragging him from patriotism and bravery 
He, instead of being the natural leader of the 
people, is acting as Ihcir foe He is joiaing 
those forces which are dcterminod to crush 
the mighty national spint for freedom He is 
■ctiog the role of the French nobilUy dunog 
the French Revolution and if he continues in 
that r6le, he must accept tbe natural consc- 
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qucnccs But, it is much safer for him in 
the long run, to follow the example of the 
Bntish anstocric) They led the people and 
secured privileges for tliein Lords temporal 
and spmtual championed the cause of the 
nation and made King John sign the Magna 
Carta. And again in the Revolution of lfa88 
the Lords played a prominent part It was 
Lord Somers who actually drew up the 
Reform Bill Thus they served their nation, 
though not wholly without selfish motives, 
and gained the fa\ our of commoners, if only 
for the time being But the zaramdar has 
not the nerve likewise to champion the cause 
of his country Moreover, to know and sor\e 
his people properly, the zamindar need not 
take lossona from foreign countries If onh 
ho cau look hack to lus own ^ostrns and 
ancestors, he will be benefited The sastias 
say tliat a ruler is the guardian of his people 
He protects the people as a fatlier protects 
his children Our ancestors ga\o up their 
haca for their pcojdcs’ sake One of the 
chief attributes of Rama, the ideal Hindu 
ruler, IS that he a\a8 \erj dear to hts subjects 
To please his subjects, it is said, Rama 
oven Exiled lus dear wife Leaving 
lus bclo\cd wife may bo wrong, but tlic 
ideal for wlucli hi strove to please bis 
bubjocU IS praiseworthy Did not Sluaaji 
fight day and night without repose to 


liberate his people and lus country from the 
thraldom of the Mughals ? Hence it is the 
duty of the zamindar not to alienate himself 
from his people All his loyalty to the 
Bntish Crown has proved futile The 
Coniramial Award, in which the zamindar’s 
interests have been ignored by not giving 
them sufficient representation in the future 
legislature, has let the cat out of the bag 
Even the present legislation has a tendency 
counter to the zamindar Thus the zammdar 
has neither the people’s alTcction, nor the 
mlcr 8 patronage 

Therefore, it is high time he realized his 
position and rectified his mistakes He 
should act irrespective of any selfish raoti\PS 
and should act according to his conscience, 
heeding that ^call’ which mysteriously comes 
to every thinking person The zamindar 
must understand tliat his lot is with the 
people and so ho must sympathize and side 
with them m their legitimate aspirations 
Id their happiness ho ^nuld be happy, and 
in their sorrow, sorry His policy must be 
one of give and take and the zamindar 
and his tenants sliould work tocclhor for 
a common cause Forget and forgiao 
must be Uicir motto In such a mutual 
understanding alont lies the only hope of the 
zaraindHp h\ing peacefully, not ns an oristo 
crat, but as a contented middle class man 




Booca m t&e {>nncipa] European aqi] 

the Isdian classical languages ere reTiewol in The Moqees Review Bat 
tenewa of all booLs seat cannot be gaaraateed. yew^paperg, penoJi 
c^S school and college text-books. pamphleU, repnnta of magazine 
artides, addre'sea, eta are not nouceil Tbs receipt of books reOMred 
for review cannot bo acknowloitgeid. nor can any enquuies rclaung 
thereto onswereL Sa crtlicisia of book rertoirs and notices is 
puhli!.hed— Exlitor, TtlE JfODCRM Review 


RAMOVWJLU Pi P Q Ond-it Tht CHntitam 
fil/rature jbeWy /or M>e 1M3 Pnee f2 anna$ 

Tbs lt(e-«t«rT of Ramon Lull (1233 Ilia *) a 
Sptnlsh ravuliCi u a heacoa hchc to the seeker after 
truth in their epiruoal pdsmntaee. k sttooe sonl 
itronK in nersr fsihoi: optinntat. LuU wss boro to 
pleasure, plculy and losury but the tppsi of the 
CroM wM-per»i4(ent end ea«ec«d«l U Iwt in recUim 
lOK him from (ooUfh and loiquitous ways. He 
bwme an eatbn«iitt in thecauvi oT lbs Crusoe, and 
leant Laim and Arabic uiih the zeal of a sludenl. 
lor these were the taainugiia then of use lo a teis 
sionarv lie bracod the larj- of the floors aod stuck to 
preaching ibe message of Chnvtiaaicv among the 
lollOiTfTS of IsUtD laying do«o his life at the >ipe 
ase of more than SO venrs, while loudly proclaimiOK 
the truih of hu religion in North Afitca which 
cauvrd the crowd to stone him lo death 

The book le divided into ten chapters each 
follriim] by typical pt»sajres selected fraai (he writings 
of Lull, and the author has tried, in a simpl* style, 
to explain tbe laiehioss of the mediaeval ^oaoish 
mystic by profuse citaiiona from other JesoUvs o( 
the same bnt of mind It is therefore, an ailmirable 
introdncUon to a period ot tteslcrn mystu. literature. 

ranaBA>ZA'< Seos 

TIIF FOUNT UN HFAD OP RFLIOION By 
(janie Prn»a^, l£ If /f f ^ Puhiitliiit <y tht 
Art/'t Siraoj Uidror Pp. Vv2J9 Pries At 9 only 

In this book, the author contends that in spile of 
difTcrences on m«n y points the religions ot (he sroitd 
all agree in certain fundaoientala And ‘ibess 
eonunon tniths and pnnciplea arc nUirostcly denred 
from (he Vedss’ (p. 3)— which is eqmralent lo saying 
•‘lha{ the Bre uligions ilahomracdaiiiim Cbnstiaiutj, 
Buddhism, Jn laism and Zoroastnanisa can M 
uUimatiy traced to the \eriaa." (P 8.) 

Ills proof consists in showing that Snt Islam la 
Qiainly based On Judaism. This is dose by poisrmir 
OQl the smularuies between the two rUigions lu ideas. 


and partly on Budtbi-m The cooneciion Utwocii 
Cbrisusoitr anii BalJhisni is not oakoowa la 
studeots 01 history Then be process to show that 
BuddbispB IS drnrpj from \ rdism. This part of Jus 
anrtKDcnt is rather bnct— poisibly because bo (ccU 
that much proof is not needed here Tbo next etep 
i« «o show ifaiii Judaism is based on ^roaatnanism 
This eonsisis m showing that (a) Abraham and 
^roaster were coniemporance and may hare mm 
and Out (b) contari between the two peoples in 
Uexandrts <3nJ eonlury Ik C) and doriftg the JJabi 
Inman cepwrily was a fact. Bsidos, there ate ihe 
sirailsnues in doctnnos mid »lia.s. The last part of 
the argpracDt la obnoosly to shnw that /oroas 
UUQism IS based on the Vaia-s. Thu u done by 


the puns taken by him to ei'ablish his conclusion, 
we are afraid hit argiTirtits will not cany connctioe 
to an nnhctieaiog mind It is a truum to say that 
all leligtoas agree in certain easentiala, but this may 
not mean more than that all religions arc rtUgions 
The indindual peculisntica of a religion are a.s much 
part of It as lit simihriUea with other r ligions. 
These, therefore should not bo orcrlojkol For 
instance, thmigb Cbririia/niy arose out of Jufaisia, 
the differences between the two were quite importsui 
hail It not beea so Chn-t would not bare been 
cxaciffiek kcvl vt wtre otAj a, itfcistii 

morenKUt in Ilmduiam, the aubsefiucnt 8lruei.le 
baw«il the two could not b« etpUinod ka the 
author hinuilf suemisls (p. id) tf Buddha had based 
hu teaebioics 'oo ibe aniooriiy of a correct inter 
nretaiioa of the Vedas ^ he woul I hare become another 
Uayananda barasw»tl-i a Vedic reformer But 
that wiis oit tb* cose and the hostility between the 
two relieitins was there. T> say, thareJoro. that all 
nligmua sprang from the V <das means no more than 
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We inij add just one word more. Do the Vcdae . TaWo#; tie book, as a whole, howmr, one tJumot 
cooJam nothing but what the new intLipreiatioa bu* ^mue the lucidjty of Dr. ® jjt 

n-/.nl«>o til It Wn have vet to find a stanlaal W hii extensive knowledge of Westcin tnougai 

interpretation of the dialogue that was to pass betweco ^ enabled , ht«n W me WMlIent refereo^ 

the queen and the pne»t Tn an aicamtdka ceremonT for par^lel reading h® ,f J, attract 

There must be some picking and choosing, therefore. sl>le a litwatv finish which cannot (ml toatte^ 
ior the good of humanity tlie mo»t rational procedure readers who have no prpfepional interest 1 ^ 
seems to he not to claim all wisdom for one of the bools aophj. And serious studenU wiU find in tif 
of the world, but rather (Oemphasizo the iaetthsttmth ^^t malaials to form a compiehensivo idea oi 


aii Smos^^and Tll’rd^ons— Sankara Vedanta m nil its aspects.* 

. j ._j — .—I U. C. EuattaciUbjee. 


world, 

has manifested itself 

though It may be, la varjine degrees. And instead 
of holding that one’s own lOigion is the fountain heaa 
of all others, the sanest view for a modern man is 
to hold that there is a fundamental unity in all 
religions 

A SYSTEkLkTIC STUDY OF THE VEDANTV 
By Dr Saroi Kumar Das, U. A, Ph D, Umneruty 
of Calcutta 


INDIAN RECORDER. Jpnl-June lp32. 
IhifitMifdl under the oiupict* of the hidian Joumalisu 
AssociatioM, 25, Jl. (7. Aor Road, Shamhaiar. CalevUa 
Royal beo pp 324. Kiiaddar-bound, Pnee Rs 3 8. 
Pottage cJJrn 


This IS the first volume of a quarterly publication 

Ih,. book coo,pr...a th. SrocpopallWo JMlik 

Fellowship Lectnrea of the University of Calcutta for J* eati«fiee a need which hw b«n onp f . 
the Teat 1929 There are twelve l^tures in it in the editors Messrs Ramananda Chatterjee, Mm.bar 
wbici an attempt is made to present the essentials fofomsn. 

of the Vrdaute philosophy in a ^temaUc way ^ fnSl 

TheViOokhsano index but has a somewhat heavj Jjjjg consmuiional and communal issues 

hst of comyvnda at the cud which, nevertheless, w before the country have been presented with leading 
by noTO^s exhaustive”, for this, however, the opuuons on the subject; the proccedinra of the 

auvbw Bvskw ample apology in bis preface. But an «mral and provincial Loeislslurcs and those of 

index would have bwn more wdeome , and the value Uouscs of Pathameoi m connection with India 

of tho book could also have been iromenscly been incorporated , the progress of the cavil 

enhanced, if the author had cared to add aome disobedience mov^cni and the working of the 

marginal noUa to the leading paragraphs ordinaneve in operation have been recorded ; the 

Dr Dos » fully alive to the existence of the reports of the various Committees published durutp 
vanous schools of Vedanta, but ho is inclined to this qiiaHer havo been tummanaed*, ihe notable law* 
think that many of them do not reflect the true cases have been edumeraicd , the principal nsolntione 
Vedanta. And 'they all point by forco of ihcir adopted m the vanous political confcrescca held 

usconscioua logic, to Adraita Vedanta of the Fankante during tbo quarter have been tmb^iid , finally, a 
typo as Ihcir natural culmination” fp 22) But, chapter has been added to briefly deal with the 
curiously coougb, Dr Das has warned us in the news of tbs quarter bearing on tducation, riots and 
preceding page of his book that to tegatd th© ctimes, tmonst movemwt, labour, foreign affairs, 
philosophy of Sankara as the Vedanta par excellence trade and industry, movements for social uphfiment, 
19 'perilously near the tpie dixit of a dogmatist or proceedings under the Indian I*iceB Art, Indianuation 
propagandwt.” And he also adda that there w of the army, natural diaasters, etc. la short, in the 
DOloing sacrosanct about any commentary, however light of Iheir experience as journalists who bare 
......... K. m. n.~,. .. .. ... constanllf to look to sundry refennee books for 

our daily work, the cditora have tried to make the 
publication useful by includmg in it the maximum 
of valu^le informaticn wiihin the limits of space 
available” It should be ui the bends of journalists, 
, V - pubUtwts, members of the IrKislatiirts, mtn of 
inositmn of ln« Advaita business, etudin's and the educated public, A good 
id. whrn be comra to index has increased its usefulness. 

INDIAN FINANCE YEAH BOOK, lOa?. 
iTibtithed by the ilanageug Editor, Indian iinancc, 
J3D, Smlloio Lane, (Jalcutta. Pace Re. 5. 


august be the name aesocistcd with it as its author” 
(p. 22) What obviously he intends to say is tbst 
tiankara's interpretation of Vedanta is the correct one, 
not Im cause Sankara bos given it, but because on 
examination it u found to be the correct one Dr 
Dos makes no secret of his prtdilcctiou lor bankara 
In fact, hu lectures are an exposition of the Advi ' 
Vedanta; and towards the end, when become© .. 
the considcraliOD of the ethics of Vedanta, he pits 
himHlC against what is known as personal idealism 
and strenuously defends atisolute idcsJism or, wbat 
IS the same thing, Advaita Vedanta, 

Dr. Das it seems, has lilile faith in historians of 
Indian philosophy. There may hale bom bisiones 
©{ Indian Philosophy which are niilho history nor 
philosophy and pcTha|« Indian only by courtesy. 
Uot that it no rmsou why a huioruui should Co 
couxpai:^ to an. ats who only carnce a load the >idue 
of which be laiicot comprehend (p 23) t^uonotogy 
may be a dUBcult thing wiih regard to ludiaa 
thought, but certainly it u not ituposkible. Aud 
there such a thing as logical sequence also. SunJy 
this ought to b« traceable In the thought oiOTCiitoiita 
of India, and it ought not to be a matter of no 
Impoilanc© even to bo a jdidosophcr. 


Ihia IS a very useful book of reference ou India a 
trade, liDsnee, industry and economy It contains 
articles and staUsUeai tables on all asweta of Indian 
economic acuvity, budgets of the Untral and I’ro- 
vuiciu kiOMrunienls and ItailHays, and cuttuicr, 
monetary, banking, insurance, transioit, and public 
ntimits sicuenr, agruultural statuiii©, ard iidusltics. 
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cntiod method Tibotaa passage ^ giTiai along 
SANSKKIT thetr Sanskrit equieaJcnU and wherever necc^aiy. 

SIUHTlNVVrajlKi OF 'y/™®'*'- rBS St 

td4U.lbgrMu»eihr,rBhanv>ujn,a,ppJt ^ W«iaa TibcUn UrdM quotatio is from 

TUB C\rOHSkTkK^ OF kHkADEV i tcits etc. are pven and thffle win be found 

edited fra TtfAvtUar BhaUachxn/a (Airl 1) pp ,,, nmeh hdp in the study of the book. The 

lU 8 book tn short is a valuable contribution to the study 

SCHOOLS AND SCOIs IN J V,'' t! 


TUB C\rOHSkTkK^ OF kUkADE 
edited 6a rtJAstUar CAottocAiraa (Airl 1) pp 

lu a 


TUIvE fcy Jmidyo Ouindra Sen Pp 47 It* 4 


m^^ed by the editor will come out ere bag 
t Vjha^anaet n.iola which also has be 


NkmkTkIYV PkBIPIUCCIIk edited fc# iwd „o,j„3, ir^slated and restored by I^ocipal 
Kumar iluiMpadhyaja, jp, Be ? Bhattachary* from the Tibetan translation of the text, 

. .u r.,,r.A w of secondary importance. The original is lost to 
These publications bear testimony to the swino ^ in quouiions. 

work that is being earned on by Sj „ The work however exists in a Titian translauon 


wore that is neiog n'" The work however exists lu « 

nhaltacharra and his pupils in the UnivcrMty ot ^ Chinese translation of the 10th wnlurv 

Viivahharaii. Three ot these pubhcatiooa r« Nag^una. w obriouslv 

Nos. 1 2 and 4 contain comparative stupes m ^ pereonsge ot that name who did n^t floupU 

Buddhist literature. I nncipal Bhattaeharja. who before the 7ih century k. D Though the work is 


hM devoted his enerpee for some rc« P«‘ 

study of the rSbetan Ungual 


iportant as that of Ar^adera still it has beeu 
by the editor from didirent souro» with 


study of the liocian language, - fe^mtisS by the euiior iiwui umnnii auu.vco 

knowledge of the language m the ^ 1 , great cart and cntical acumen 

BudJuist Binaknl texts which are cither partly Biadication No. 3 SeMt and Serle tn Jama 

preaervod m Sanskrit, or ^ completely ktet LiUraturt by Sir Amulya Chandra &a a large 

oriitinal but preserved in their entirely to a Hb^ niatcnal has been collocled from 

traaalaiwn Such is uofoctunalely tbs case with a jjrereot texts of the Jama canon ibny of the 
very wnaiderable section of. the Buddbia schooU and sects mcnuoosd were already known from 

The large number of texts bclanriog to the diib^ot Buddhi»t sources but suppicmenury luformatioa 

schools of Buddbiso are lost la their Qtwntf a^oote tb^^a from the Jama ranomcal texts form a 

preserved in Tibttaa Chinese and Moni^iaa t^sw romnhution to our kaowlcdgo about them. 

uons. UUtheimpcralivedutyofthosawboarecoMW ^ the kairo/mya Panpr^eka edited by Sujit 

saat with lho« languages “ kumar MukhopaJbyaja wm not known in lU onpi^ 

tesu by translating them either into S*®**^*^ tor * long lima It existed only 10 lU two Chiae« 
into an/ other lancuigc TtinsUuou into ‘'insknt T^bcun iran»Uuons. Sir Slukiopadhyayt 

IS a mMt duflcult test beeaute 10 mant we r,ook to reconatniet it from 'nbcu.ti nodcr the 

are not acquainted with the real able cuidance of hia teidirr Pnncij^ \ idhusckhar 

when such a irantlalion is dooe we get aome^ng Qui before the book coold be puhltahoJ 

which pves an approximately true p^ore w tw j.y|,»,o L.ti diacoveroi a cony of the SMsknt 

onpnal I’nnvipal BhaiWcharTa IS one of tlm onpnal of the text from Nepal and published m 

few competent and devoted workers in this ^ jU^»a dsuf./ite 13'4 Though this has taken away 
and the publications named above »how me nature ^ (,( ibe present publicauon 

of the work done by him or under hia guidance..^ ^,,1 ,j ,,33 3 ,^ ase to us ai it cootains the 

The moet important of the wrteS u no. tne jibctao test and gives ns an illustraUon for testing 
ChtwAsaUU of kryadeva. The famous AiyaJeva such reconatrucUona as compared to 

bred mo.t probably in ‘h* 3"* R.*!!! thor Miginal 

work waa rommented on by CandiakirUl towards PalTAttASJAX Ses 

the middle of the "ih century but both the or^nal 

and the commeiiury were lost to Jo* • , HUfBI 

till t^ late ilM Uaraprasai “Jiastn ^ •Swum Ssfyodee Ihrtiratat Sals/a 

S JITSU » d^WliloSl? 3“ ifS: N« Wii. 1132 1^ I 

and the ryolAya or the commenta^ of C^Jraurtte author baa exteoaivcly travelled over kurope 

Dr P I* k aiJya m 1 J23 published a study ot w \mcnea and has wen much of men and things, 

last nmo chapters ot the work— flislea eur tryaa^ ^ ^ attempted sLetebea and 

c{ Kin CiftiAsirUrt. He compared the twigmal ot bnt the cause of direct propaganda soon 

this portion, with its Tibetan translalKm absotbol hta attenuon lie Ifsa now retirel from 

ever the lurUvs were wanting «thcr whoiij ot ,cuve participation lu propaganda, and resumeil story 
partly he had recourse to the wnUog of whi^ the first attempt baa romlted in the 

lor rtsWnng l^ra in ■'an*knt. In 1/.^ the *~}'*° bo^ uadcr renew bixof the atones (thcrearefourteou 
onentslist Prof O Tucci published ms iUliM Mgees in all, wbeoco the name, CSoruniMAO are new, 
translaton of lha Ust euht chapters ot tno wore appeared in vinous | 0 'to'“S , two 

from Its Chinese transUuon, There were muy adapted from weetern sounwa. The book 

r£SS»5hik'i5V».a.““.5L'‘3iSS ““ * 

•» OTnrirt,:T» By u,™,.. 

over a^ over again and. after companDg it with J- Jiulet Barada. Prtce Jnnas Ten 

the Tbetaa transliuon. restored ‘he cniy S3 pp., TJ-12 

not only of ih^rtbw but Th s u published on the basis of Mr. S. V Ourta a 

3 Eojlal. bool «.i « lod.Jrf » U.. 
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bn bajaji ftahityt MaJa. Eight j -three letters, 
some in full arni the rest m excerpts, haire 
liceii quotc<J, jeahnK Milh liiirereiit subjects, 
liVe the discreet behaviour of a prince tow irds 
the jx-tty officials and partiality m the case 
of the iiiaficitQt The ktlcrs are mauily addrtsacd to 
princes and ministers and the editor s occasional notes 
are distinctly hdpful The introduction^ compinng 
and contrisung Akbar and Auraugreb, is a readable 
one. 

A word of appreciation la due in this connection 
to the bayaji bahitya Senes, about 200 in number, 
mostly in Uujrali, but some also in Marathi and 
Umdi The emso of vernacular literature baa thus 
Ijccji much advanced by the patronage extended lo it 
by the State of Buroda 

Vol I By ibhatj Vxdyalankar OiinJail 
rMrO'l'td^nfny, Xmijra llarilicfir Pne^ unboitad 
lie 2 3, buiiiid Rs i fObS Sami at 

'Out of evil comctli good,’ »his is fineW tllustratcd in 
India at the present moment , ihousands of Indians 
are rotting in prison, but the jail life has given them 
leisure and some of them have put it to good use by 
wnung books “Stone walla do not a prison male,” 
and the Lihore jail is presently termed Knsbna 
Bbawan ' Under such circumstaiicca was the book 
written It IS a book of daily prayers compiled from 
the Vedas and the author nas tried to gvt at the 
meaning of the manfrns and to put them in tune with 
tho temper of each panicular day which he has 
uccriamcd through mcditauon The tirst volume covers 
tho four months, CkaiUayo Asharh Each day has US 
own Vudto text ciu-d at first, with suitable pious 
thoughts and toilual inlcrnrclation Each moiilb has 
Its breathing exercise and the thoughts that should 
aicompany such exercise. There is prefixed to each 
scasou an account of its proper diet etc Au index of 
the mnnlros baa also been mren Tlio tattodoclion is 
specially rcmatUble. ilaailing the hutory of tho 
compilation, suggestions about the reading of the text, 
the spi-cial cUuntJcu and physical exercises suited lo 
the seasons, nc., etc The work thus shows orijsina- 
hiy of ouilook, and deserves wide publicity in ardcs 
which profess admiration lor ancient Indun culture 
^&1YARA^JA9 Bt.'f 


BESaALl 

fOJKr-AKnfOTfCTf iKaJCfCTOffA SuieiA CHandra 
Ihu'lyo/xidhyaija iliasrg V 0 Sariar cO hous, 
OalfuUa ;*j> IjS Pnee Jle I 19JJ 


YAKSIIV-PRASHAMAK. By Dr. Uidlm Dhusait 
Pal, L \l. S, Annas Eight only. 1932 

This is a handy booklet of 4-1 pageSj giving an 
account of tubu-culosis, how the btciUi cater our 
body, prevention, treilinent, etc., and gives general 
dinctioiis rtgardiiig bith, diet, change of plauj and 
geucTAl conduct. It is, therefore, a book of luforma- 
UoQ suiteil to all conaitiona of men in our cmunity, 
in view of the fact that the disease is fast adiaucing 
all over India. General education is necessary to 
check It, and the book is an attempt in tho right- 
direction 

Pbiyabavjan Sts 

TARKAS kXGR VHA OF ' ANNAMBIIATTA - 
fitted and iranslalc<l into Bengali tcilii annotation 
b'l PL Rnjen Irnnath Qboih Pp lH Pnee Re. I. 
Piblished by Bobu Kshetrapal uhose, G, Parshibayan 
Lane, CaUulla, 

The TarLasanyraha is a beginner’s manual of 
Navya Nyaj i and is caster and briefer than the 
Bhaeapaneeheda of Visvamitha The influence of 
Navya Nyaya dialectic and of its methodology and 
terminology on the sister schools of philoiophy in 
India IS pronounced The result has been that 
advance)! study of any Indian system of thought is 
impossible wiinoul a grounding in Navya Nyaya. 
We, therefore, welcome the present publication, 
which, though a beginner's manual, has its own use 
and importance. The ^itoc has adoplcil a scientifle 
^Ao in placing the topics milder senarate heads. 
The tranviaiion is faiihiul and lucid He has 
added explanatory notes which would not only help 
the siiiOuit to undcrbiaod the text but would expand 
bis outlook and rouse his curiosity to extciui his 
etudiirs further afield Relevaut jiorlious have been 

S iuotod from the Bhatoporiethtda and placed lu the 
not-Dotes The tabular division and classification 
of the topics IS an miiovation of the editor and it 
will serve its purpose. The entire text of the 
Bbasapanccheila has been given lu the appendix 
and this will facilitate comparative study. In fact, 
no pains have been spared to make the book highly 
UMful to wginuers and teachers alike Wo hojw 
that the editor would supplcmeut it by a similar 
translation and exposition of the DiptLa, the 
commrntaiT by the author himself. \Ve strongly 
r^mmvnd the book to all who are interested in 
AaTja-Njaya 

SATI^OSI MumiERJEE 


MARATHI 


UioiIlfs of the /Vnf'uvi bad the pleasure of reading 
this liook lu innlalmtuu as il had apuLarvd thvie in 
siTiolfirm ft was translated from Lu bakunsi, a 
young Japancao oinccr wbo look pan m tlu. aiiock 
on Port Arthur and wbo having lovt his ngbt band 
in ibc fight, penned hia rciuinisccucus with hu left. 
Tbin, IS some eco|>e for loiprorcment in dictioo, 
but on the whole the irauslaiioii bas butn 

so will done that it nuds like on original work 
and, whst IS more, Ibtre it a literary flavour 
wlikh will inuriat and delight even thobo to 
whom the light round Port .Vrihur sluui not exatn . 
any cuno'iiy. We si>ecially retcr to tho hair lircadth 
tveapos ol tno bold heuiinant and tho dvaib dcJyiug 
prowi-as of ibo Japanese soldiuv whoso isutoiia ihe 
ruvder IS bound to follow with breathless adnurauoo. 


PUkCHIN CHARITR.V- 
KOaU . By J ulyanuUn Siddliesrar Shaeirt Chitrao 
MtHagmg Director, Uharatamrshiya Charxtra hash 
Uiwdufo LU 5H, bhanicar Pcih, Pboua A’o. 2. 1‘riee 
Rupees Ticetet 103 >. ' 

This is iho first volume of a proposed big 
encyclopaedia of Indian biography m filaralbi. It 
Uems wilQ names of persons lo be found m tho 
\cdio and Puraiia liierature. Tho second volume— 
tBo-MyajrHyrna-will ji ,* amiounced, not only covvr 
the enure medieval p,nod hut will come up to as 
^ date w ISIS whiUi year i» proUUy .upixyscd 
to ta a Undinaik m tho cultural history of modem 
^ 1* ‘J howevir dillicuU at this stam to account 
lor Inc prtfirtnco for this particular year Tho third 
TOlnme orroeina ’» •- — 


a to cover a period of n 
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a century (T^lO-iaW) and ->0 rerv important to tbe 
™ ,n K.™« ol Ih. „ I 

ViJp.l.«V.r ot K.BOTin .taut l«jll 
to onRinal source* bara matanrea «f 

o! the work i* Ixauiiful 

CnifTatiARas OixkB*v*BTi 


OUJAKATI 


FULW \l)I ftv r /? AWai 

^tl>» Ooe«a<l totrr 

Pp 100 IVirc He 0»/-’ 0 (WJ/1. 

°\rri'“u'i'’’«>s“?ub“y‘'i»“ 

“C "n to ta itauJ U. if„ coll«.»o Tta^ 

S.i;"'riurfe'»"'ST S.S" SS: 

prcainl slunOK Umw 

KU\m NbN VY\P\K AnTU^H^TBV^ 
.Y \ /IjrtU a-ui J O Ga».lhi ot ^ 

niruWj rriH/.n/ ly^e Ahm^bad. Paper toe‘r fp. 

3Ti IVie* He, 0-IJ’O. {lAJll, 

\X. tl. Gteis of KoiaearK 
uL from a 

wilh the bco^e of hcart-buming copraJi-red b«au«e «l 


fiGS 

the “economic dram” due to the commercial cxploita- 
tion of India by foreiKuera. but from a di=pis«!on»tt 
naitS aod scientiEc point of view The above book 
IS a tianslauon of that one. and giv« id {lycat dclaal 
the reasons which po to show that the twnomic sal- 
vation of India lies this way it, also discusses Ae 
hmitationa of macimerv and ni^cs out a 

stron-' case for Oenahms favourite theory of the 

homiJy epiOQing wheel— C/iariAo 

DUAILVL WAS VAX 

fiauatkantar Diai'linnlar SAi/i/e i-ijnledat Vie Jam 

rtrfuoMSiKfo /Vft'* Surat ClotA bowid teilh a port aif. 
Pp 371. Pnee Be 13 0(1931). 

This u an 7/1 Veinorwi»» volume. Chailal Vyas was 
a man of humble mean* and a Gorerament se^anL 
lie lead an eatreroely straight official life, ainl wa* 
Mill able to do pood wherever he was rondolatory 
Irttm printed in this book show in what high rrp^ 
he was neld by those who came in coniact with turn 

"L'3. 'ss.tr'3"'>*‘B.‘".Jd'a ‘j 

liktiy to inspire others to live such a life- 

Maine /Vssfrrf of lA« KhaJaita I\(ei. 

Mimdahad aothUunJ Ip dlS Price lU 3 0-0 
fISJP 

Thu long poem of COOP lioes. in which philosophy 
I* woven into pretty imetry is rrmatkaUe for many 
ihinps In the 6r»v place it is an uddsusI ihinp* for a 
member of the Tarsi commuoity to show such close 
acuuaiDtance with correct Onjsmti and that too in 
wtviinp melncal »cr«a S^ndly it i* difficult to 
weave idulovophy succcmIuHv into poetry lew t»cU 
liSTtmoison snd hhtUry have been sfle to do so. 
Thitdir. lot B Tarsi to b* a student of Hindu pbilo- 
Mwhy^;ad kopa is out of the ordinary run. and 
KbaUrdsr i» noihing iJ not a thilosophcr and a 
koci. fiojarst has ovated him only rocenily on his 
comiJcting the fiftieth your of his life npht royally, 
thus pivmp an index of hi* popalanty in this 

The poet ket hi* cidtr daughter aped 31, 

by name, and inMead of writing /it 
•OM verses and thus otitruJiog his domestic 
MHTow on the public, be diverted hi» fctlinp of wreow 
into another channel and produced this bighlr 
valuable long poem It deals with the ephemeral 
nature c>t too world and its enyiyments, and after 
comp through the gamut of life, its song and deve- 
lopment the fog nf religion andihekopa of hicrnal 
Life, merpea with Universal Love. k\e conpralulalo 
tho nitt on luniinp oot such aJrairahIo work, lying 
oa • wck lied with racking pain abowiog that the 
l>ua pained m his body, but that his soii^ was Jrce. 





RAYS FROM SPACE 

By SHYAJE N SHIVAPURI, b^c. (iions ), m.sc 


t T ^\a 9 known i decade a^o that electricity 
from a charged electroscope vanishes, 
even if the apparatus be kept insolated 
from all conducting bodies aro ind It was 
Goekel who went up -iU kilo uetres in a balloon, 
iQ 1909, and discovered that the rate of 
discharge of the electroscone was considerably 
greater m the upper at noaphero than on the 
earth. This shows that, apart from the radio- 
active bodies m the material of the electros- 
cope and tho earth, there is sotneihmg else 
which IS instrumental in discharging tho 
electroscope, and that this soviethintj increases 
in quantity or intensity as we ascend upwards 
Xo material particles are known to come from 
heavens, therefore, that somcthiug can be a 
typo of invisible ray only, which possess tho 
propertv of ionizing the atmosphero through 
which tucy pass and of making it conducting 
For about fifteen years little interest was 
taken m this peculiar phenomenon Then, m 
1023, Professor Millikan began a rcmark^le 
senes of experiments which have attracted 
world attention and focussed tho eyes of the 
scientists on these novel type of rays — now 
named Cosmic Bays 

IVhat are these cosmic rays, and whence 
do they come ? So far scientists have been 
littlo able to answer these quenos with any 
degree of cxactnes« Iloweicr, somo facts 
have been discovered by Millikan and others, 
and bfpnthcsns hafn been bu<l& TJio 
attempting to explain this phenomenon satis 
factorily may be compared to a man who, 
having seen a violin once, should essay to 
construct a model of a piano by listening to 
the sounds made by it when thrown down 
stairs 

Barly in tho present ccnlun, it was found 
that thcso rays are much more penetrating 
Unn X rays, or Gamma rays from radiO'activo 
IkkIics The latter pass throiigli many solid 
substances, and X rays enable photographs 
to bo taken of tho bones of the body, but 
they aro completely ‘stopjied* by a Icail sheet 


only a fraction of an inch in thickness 
Surprisingly, cosmic rays pass readily through 
five yards of lead 

Do the rays come from the stars ? Sir James 
Joans has shown that it is not so If they 
did, we should receive by far the greatest 
amount from our nearest star, tho sun In 
that case far more cosmic rays would reach 
us by day than by night. Millikan has shown 
that the intensity is uniform throughout day 
and night, that tho intensity is independent 
of tho position of the sun, Milky way, or 
other celestial objects 

Do the rays come from upper regions of 
our atmosphero— stratosphere, as it is termed ? 
If it were so, then tho intensitv should be the 
same all over the earth, for tho depth of tbo 
absorbing air traversed will bo equal every- 
where. Millikan observed that tho intensity 
varies slightly with tbo barometer, as a result 
of small changes in tho depth of the 
atmosphere blanket, induced by the altcmato 
hcatiQs and cooling of the gaseous matter 
throng which tho rays reach the earth 

Thus it is conclusively shown that tho 
origin of the rays is not in tho heavenly 
bodies. “I conclude/' says Millikan, “that 
they do not come from tho masses of matter 
in tho universe, but from the interstellar 
space” Dr Somerville regards that "tho rays 
como from tho space between the stars.” 
Iccordmg to him, "that is agreed upon 6y 
practically all the scientists who are engaged 
ID this research " 

Tho question naturally crops up whether 
thcro is anything filling tho interstellar spaco 
or 13 it all vacuo? If tho latter view bo 
correct thca Uio cosmic rays cannot have 
their ongin m this space The answer 
to this question has recently been rcceivi^ 
from tho Nceman Bndgo Laboratory, 
Pasedena, USA Dr Bowen showed that 
"ydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, helium, c.arboi> 
and sulphur exist out there, giving radiations 
in regions which may bo many light years 
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awaj'/rom tiio stars. (Ooe ligbt ;ycar js tlie 
distance travelled b\ ligbt in one jcar 
=5,800,000,000,000 miles approi.) 

Another very important fact that Millkao 
discovered was that the rays were uoa&ectcd 
by the earth's magnetic field- He compared the 
intensity at Pas^cna lat. 34 H and then at 
Churchill, Xlanitoba (Canada), lat. &9* N, 
the nearest settlement on earth to the north 
magnetic pole, and found both to be very 
nearly the same. In the words of Vlillikan 

Before the rays entered the earths atsKMohere 
they hare not trarcraed any atoonat ot mailer 
vhich u comparable in thichness with the 
atmoephere, if they did they would Deceaatnlj 
be mixed with secondary Beta Tars which woald b« 
Erected into earth most abundantly alongp the earth a 
mx^etie lines and woald therefore enter tt in the 
nasbboarhood of the magnciLe poles. II they 
come eten from the remotest exteriors of the 
stars thi^ would bo mixed appreciably with the 
sta^etieul; deflected Beta rays. 

This u anothoi convutcing proof for the 
fact that raya originate in the. intersfeilar 
space 

A third and a veiy important fact nas 
duoovered by MtlUban and Cameron in a 
balhoa flight (ISit kiiomeict), through 92 p c. 
by woigbt of atmosphero They found that 
ul coamic rays are not equally penetrative 
there aro soft rays which do not penetrate 
all the way into our atmosphere. Millikan 
calculated that soft rays have 90 p c of the 
total energy of the cosmic rays which enter 
the atmosphere. Soft ray* haic an eoeiigy 
of 2o,000 000 volts, being ten times as 
intense as the Qamma rays from thorium, and 
they pass through five times as much water 
Very recently, thisycar. Professor Piccard 
made a wonderful balloon flight of more (ban 
ten miles and found that cosmic rays are 
stopped to some extent by the hundred miles 
or so of air through which the) have to 
penetrate to reach us The higher he ascend 
ed the heavier was the ray shower He 
found that at an height of ten miles they were 
beating against his instrument like drops of 
rsui during a heavy shower 

Mhat 13 the source of all this energy ? 
Some think that matter is being annihilated in 
the stars, and this destroy ed matter tiaosfonns 
into ener^ and comes as cosmic rays. Bnt, 
aa hliUikan showed, they have nothing in 
common with the stars Some think there 
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are cosmic electric fields If this is assumed, 
then, in order to account for the uuiformity 
of intensity of the rays on the earth, we have 
to rejuvenate a geo-centric theory of the 
Qiuvcrse, which has been dead to the science 
since four hundred years 

In the darkness, Millikan has lighted a 
beacon for our guidance. Ho has postulated 
an atom budding process in the depth of 
space It IS known that matter is composed 
of very small particles— atoms The atom 
consists of a nucleus with a jiositivc chaige, 
which vanes from clement to element, and a 
number of negatively charged particles — 
electrons — rotating round the nucleus at a 
distanca This is Rutherford Bohr theory of 
atomic structure The number of the 
electrons is sufficient to neutralize the positive 
nucleus charge, and vanes from element to 
element. Hydrogen has one positive charge 
called proton and equal negative partude 
rotating round it. Helium has four protons 
and four electroos. The four protroas and 
two electrons form the compact nucleus 
mass and two electrons revolve round 
It Thus there is ooo sCnkiog diflerencc 
between hydrogen md helium Hy drogen 
has a purely positive nucleus with all 
negative electncitv outside, while helium haa 
a nucleus in which are packed four [>o itive 
particles and two nerative particles If wo 
delennine the weight of hydrogen aud helium 
atoms we find that the latter is uot exactly 
four times heavier than the former, as we 
should expect, but slightly less than four It 
13 the co-existencc of two electrons with four 
protons in the nucleus whicli causes a slight 
diminution of mass. 

Ihis loss of mass appears m the form of 
energy, nud ta emitted as cosmic rays. The 
IraDsfcrence of mass into energy and incc 
tersA has been theoretically proved and em 
bodied by Hiosteia m his energy equation 
From this equation we can calculate tlie 
energy which would appear on (be disappear- 
ance of {Qateer, equal to the difTerence m 
atomic weight of helium and four times the 
atomic weight of hydrogen On caloiitaUon 
K was found to bo 25,000,000 volts— a 
remarkable coincidence with the energy of 
soft cosmic rays 

Ihis comcidence proved that helium is 
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built up fiom lijdrogCD Now, why should 
•V.C stop at helium? It cau be postuhtcd asan 
extension of tlie lielium building hypothesis that 
other heiMcr atoms arc built from lighter 
elements and tlic difference in mass appears 
as cosmic rays If tins theory is correct, 
the matter is constantly built up in interstellar 
space. Mdlihan s ly & 

I take It that the cosmic rays arc the mrele^s 
6ij,nala ol the biuldi ig m iutcD>tcllar apace of 
at least some of the heavier demuita out of 
the lighter 

On closely scTuUuizing Millikan’s hypo 
thesis, one finds that there are outstanding 
difficulties nhich lack explanation, and there 
13 a strong body of opinion in favour of a 
very dilRroiit interpretation of facts dis 
covciedby Mdhkan Some of them arc dis- 
cussed below 

Tor tho formation of helinra out of 
hydrogen as Millikan postulates, four atoms 
of latter must come together at tlie same 
mstaiit. Wc can imagine the space 
to bo a largo room witb perfectly clastic avails 
Hydrogen atoms arc pcifcctly clastic billiard 
balE, bounding at random so that they uould 
never come to tc^t. It would bo seen that 
considerably laige number of collisions will 
take place betucen two atoms and the chance 
of threo of them coiui' g together is very small 
indeed, especially in case of hydrogen atoms 
which are relatively few in space The 
chnneo of four colliding together at the same 
moment is vanishingly small This means 
that the chance of formation of hclmm out 
of hydrogen is practically ud and the 
quantity built up, if at all, is more or less 
quite lucomincnsiirato uath tlio amount of 
cosmic energy rcccis ed 

Another diilicnlty has cropped up this 
year ft the beginning of the present year 
an isotope of hydrogen was found (Isotope 
of a &uh»tancc is another substaneo which has 
identical properties, but the weight of one 
atom of winch is dilTirciit, i e , the nucleus of 
which has dilfircnt ma-s ) It was diacovcied 
Uut tracts of hydrogen atoms, con istiiigot 
one eUttroii and two protons m tlio nucleus 
and one ilcclrou rotating, exist along with the 
ordinary livdrogen If Millikan’s assumptions 
ore to be taken as correct, such atoms 
would be built up by the collision of two 


simpler by di-ogon atoms Tlte chance of die 
building up of the isotope is greater than th it 
ofhehum This i«, however, aery hypothe- 
tical %iuce die proportion of this newly 
discovered isotope is so small that its mass 
has not yet been discovered accmately 

There is yet another difficulty Aslrononij 
tells us th it as stars grow older, they get 
lighter since the radiation they emit conies 
from the disappearance of their mass The 
difference between the masses of hydrogen 
atoms and one lichtim atom is much too small 
to account for such a loss of mass as is found 
by astronomers in the stars that are getting 
old So It would appear that dicrc must bo 
s me other mechanism for the disappear incc 
of mass It IS thouglit tliat under certain 
conditions a proton and an electron may 
collide and disappear, thoir combined mass 
appearing as radiation This onnibihitton 
of matter is supposed to occur in the 
interior of stars This can account 
for die origin of cosmic rays But it has 
been definitely cstablislied that these rays 
do not come from stare Accordingly, it can 
bo postulated that it is by the annihil itiou of 
matter in the inleratellar spaco that wo 
get the cosmio pheuoinction This la another 
hypothesis very much supported by Dr 
Somerville , and one quite at variance with 
Millikan » In support ol his tlioory Somcr- 
villo writes 

Tbo present Bcicali&c age is but a lltck of 
camera lu tbo ntra siace lUe Uuivccsa began 
Tbu* all MO arc aUo to see is a anu]>ahot of ibe 
process taking i Ulc aiiJ a snapshot is not ci ougb 
to tell US ^1 about those procet'ses iitill we caa 
itraw inferences from a snapshot tVbeii mu pi'U 
a photowrapb of a tciuu wtlh lots of euam 
coming from tbo engine ami Iruti g back over 
the CHrnngLS wo sny that tbo Irani is moviig 
forwar I Ilut it is uist possible that ilie 
train 18 going backwera wiUi a very siro g 
follOMiig Mill! lo blow Uio steam foxier ibau 
the engine It seems lo me that Prof MillikHii, 
who h IS bascU Lis theory ou a vtry run Hrkable 
cotucidtuee brtMicii the experimental nuvelugih 
ol Bone of Ihoso cosmic rays aid the ekUuUi <i 
wave let gth for liio fortuatiUa of hell it i at d 
1} Irogen is Irjing to ix|tai» awny boii t. Ol the 
facta II a similar improbublo tuuut tr boi4.iih 
ol ibo cvuIfucc iioii is the other way tbit bihi y 
IMO|le f«l that iLi>e cosn c lajs are not 
produced as ho thinks they ati, but il it e ttaia 
IS It o»ii g forward and iLat it is b> the »i iiiLiIa 
uou of luaitir that the ray* are ptoducid 
Quito recently Professor A H Compton 
organized expeditions to study the cosmic 
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phenomenon, and collect data under vatjtng 
conditions on this earth Some half a dozen 
paitii*3 were sent to different p irts of carlfa 
One under Professor Bmnede of P C College, 
Lahore, visited tlie Himaljan heights and 
collected some valuable data. When the detailed 
results of these expeditions, along i^itb those of 
Professor Piccard’s histone flight, are worked 
out the scientist will bo called to decide 
between the two aval hypothcac-i, but it is 
well to remember, as P Cams remarked, 
that “at tho bottom of all cosmic order lies 
the order of mathematics, the law that twice 
two is aJwajs four” 

The ongin of cosmic ra^s has got to be 
hnally established It should be borne la 
mind what G K. Chesterton has \mUen in 
S/ Francis of Assisi, that ‘it is also uuc that 
man secs more of the things themselves when 
he secs more of their ongin , for the ongio 
IS a port of them and indeed the mo^t import 
ant part of them ' 

However the lawman is not in the least 
concerned iviih Uie theories about their 
nngiA He JJ more interested lo what poteo 
tiaimea the cosmic rays possess His altitude 
IS somewhat like tim now that wc have got 
this thing, and that wo cannot dispense with 
it, how are we to utUuc it 

Have cosmic rays affected the existence of 
man? Have they, with their enormous 
cncrgiC'*, any luducnce upon our lives ^ 
Advance has been made in fludiog out aoy 
plausible and probable influence Theories 
have been advanced. Let us examine some 
of them. One diiflculty about the theory of 
evolution is that wc cannot see why and how 
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big leaps forward were taken For millions of 
years there existed an animal almost of the 
sue of dog Then, suddenly, it decided to 
become a horse It increased its size aud 
altered its shape. There are similar "jumps” 
in the evolutionary history of man Some- 
thing 13 needed to cause the ;aDjp- That 
something may well Ime been the cosmic rays 
In cvety second they arc breaking up millions 
of atoms to everyone’s body It may bo tliat 
U was owing to the effects of cos,mic rays that 
man became what he is today 

The enormous extent of the energy the 
cosmic rays possess wns betn recognized early 
Can It be hamcssed ’ ^Lln has put water 
power under slavery , he baa utilized the 
calonc energy of coal , be has exploited steam 
power , be has generated and harnessed 
elcctncuy Can he put co<>mic rays under 
yoke *’ Expenrocots aw being conducted 
to accomplish this Herculean feat, and the 
outlook IS rosy It shall not be fantastic to 
tbiok that a day will come (it is not very far) 
when the co»mic energy will replace other 
forms of energies, when the good, ecouomical 
housewife will throw away her stock of ooaf 
and her electric heater, and instal in their 
place a cosmic ray stove 

Medical men have shown that hard rays 
from radium can cure even tho worst form 
of cancer The problem of cancer research is 
being attacked ever more vigorously and 
sviCDtists cHim that cosmic riys can he utilized 
for caoccr cure It is hoped that very soon, 
wheo cosmic rays cOQiB under harness, sanita 
nums will bo opened for c.mccr treatment. 

Cosmic ray 3 have an interesting present 
and a glonous future 



PICTURES OF LIFE IN CALCUTTA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
Proi SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, m W ^Litt 


A certain Mrs Bcliioa, probabi) of 
Portuguese onqin, published from 
London in 1833, csactlj a hundred 
years aijo, a worh entitled Ttoenty four 
Plates tllmlraUie of Ilmdoo and European 
Ihnners in Denqal This is a large-sized 
•>rf*rk, about 20 inches by 11 inches There 
are m it 24 + l=2'5 moonchrorae lithograph-,, 
with dco-'nptivc letterpress in French and 
in English on alternate pages The original 
pictures were painted ba Mrs Belnos, the 
lithograph) aras executed by A Colm~he 
maybiao been rnglish, but the plates use 
French in noting the name of the artist and 
the lithographer 

Mis. Oilnns in her English introduction 
has described heraelf as “a native of the 
country,” t c., of India She was thus born 
in India, and belonged to a coiuniumta 
established here for some time She used 
to observe Indian life in all Us details from 
her very childhood, mid the daiU Ufc of the 
people as well as their feasts and festivals 
were cm fully noted bv her She seems to 
have lived raoulv m Calcutta, but she also 
saw a good deal of tlie Bengal cnuntrvsidc, 
and the Indian life in all its picturcsqneness 
that she saw around her had a great 
atlractinn for her ** 

Her book of plates nccivod the approval 
of the Hoial Asiatic Societv of London 
and a letter from Graves C Ilmighton on 
behalf of the aiilhontiPH of the Society, and 
another from Baja Banimohim llo> arc 
printed in her norh as indicatinn- ibe 
impnumtui the artist authnrefta receiv'ciHor 
her work from the premier onentalMic 
HAcietv of England and one of the foremost 
Inliiiusof liH day who happened to bo lu 
I ngland at the time of the pubheaUoD 
llaja Uammohun Boy’s letter runs as 
follows 


t't l«»Jford Square 

I hat# uiiU jdeaiure looked o*<r mor 

Jraaln,:* and rr*l your dcacnplujns ol 


and I now hara the satisfaction to inform you 
that they are true rcprescotationa of nature, 
so much t>o that they bare serred to bring to 
my recilleciioQ the rual scenes alluded to of that 
unhappy country 

The drawings are so expressive m tbcmselrce 
that the descriptions ho rever excellent are 
ai-arcely neccsiarj to any one acquainted with 
India 

I have tetainal the copy handed over to me, 
and wishing you everj success in your present 
undertaking 

I Ttmain, 

Madam, 

\eur most obedient S'rvaat 

Bdnos Rammohun Roy 


A copy of the book is m the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Deogalj and 10 
out of the 15 plate* id it are published onoo 
agun hcrcwilb Wo have here pictures of 
Calcutta life— specially Bcngnli life— as tt 
was a century ago For Bengalis tho value 
of thcec pictures, in recoiistrueting their 
social history, can bo well iningincd The 
artist was a daughter of India, although of 
foreign cxlr'ictioQ , whatever she pamted she 
did it with a certain underlying synnpathy , 
lu tho features of tho Indian men and 
women she has brought in that suggestion 
of li^Uh, beauty md gracefulness, which as 
we find from books and pictures by other 
Luronean writers and artists, had not as yet 
vanished from the physique of the people 
II 'I'hc avenge Englishman, 

alUiough ho might como out to India to 
shake tho pagoda tree md after a strenuous 


I I t lookeu lorwaru to go 

ack home as a nabob, were m those days less 
sclf-conscinus, and were possessed of a hide 
romance, of a sense of wonder, and of a 
scu*oof fillow-fpohng with other races such 
“ '««uU bo ri-Kirdcd a. .uigar and improper 
now-a-daja Ito was not jet accuslomrd to 
•n. 1 '““’-'"‘I >'>to tlirro Brouii. of 
Knti.hrrs forrignera and niggrra' IIo 
^mo to India nill, a certain scino ot awe 
‘ ''onJer* of tins romantic 

o the pl.t, whose civilization was for 
luni much older than that of llio other land. 
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be ^^ls acquainted ^tb Tbc romaatic 
glamoor waa still there In those days, too, 
the abject and most unlovely poverty that 
has now become the portion of India was 
yet to come. "We have to remember that 
it was not yet the age oi machinery life was 
simpler, and saner India nas quite self 
contained, the people had not yet given up 
their traditional way of life. And this life 
was pictnrcsque to the extreme, and free from 
that aspect of sordidness which is now in 
evidence everywhere In their daily life, 
m their gestures and movements and m their 
converse and commerce, there was a certain 
atmosphere of unstudied grace With the people 
of India that could not but catch (he eye of 
anyone of an artistic temperament on the look 
out for the picturesque The average Eoropcan 
artist who came to India a hundred years 
ago and left a record of his or her impressions 
of scenes and eights and of men and matmers 
of the country was consequently in a better 
position to appreciate Tndum Ufe than it is 
possible now As a result there is nothing in 
the usual pictures of Indian mea and women 
done a hundred years ago by artists from 
Europe which would give cause for 
annoyance or resentment in us at the present 
day The men show noble and haodsotno 
featorco, the women are graceful and above 
all, they look well nourished The artist's 
Sympathetic eye and his careful hand, eager 
to record hia impressions properly, are 
evident everywhere , and his impressions, 
to jndge from the results achieved in bis 
pictures, were generally favourable, and 
frequently flattenng, at least to the externals 
of Indian life. There was probably faultincss 
of execution in depicting accurately the 
racial type and mannerism — our national 
cocJtet and character probably eluded tbeir 
brash or pencil , many of the details of onr 
external life probably they also could not 
render properly, through ignorance but we do 
not find any contemptuous treatment of Indian 
manhood and womanhood in their senous 
work. Indian subjects and Indian life at the 
present day do not seem to attract the British 
artist so much It would seem that at present 
there la less of artistic talent among 
Britishers in India that it used to be in the 
days of John Company Tbo fact is that 


there IS not much need for it now the 
cuincn records and sends lioine the 
impressions, and painstaking picture miking 
13 no longer so necessary as before But 
when a Bniish artist, espccuJIy a journey- 
man artist, turns his attention to Indian life 
and Indian tJiemes now a-days, we very fre- 
quently misa in their work th^t indescnbible 
charm of sy mpathctic study which characterizes 
the work of, say, i Daiiicil Contrast for 
instance the bronze relief depicting a Suttee 
scene which is at tho baso of the Bcntiuck 
statue in front of the Bengal Legislative 
Council Building in Calcutta (I do not know 
when this was made and who made it — but 
the cKssical fed certainly indicates a great 
sympathetic attitude of the artist towards bi& 
subject), with similar bronze reliefs at 
the base of the Victnna statue or with the 
bronze groups round the Curzon statue in 
the Victoria Mtmunal grounds in Calcutta. 

I prefer the former, where the artist put m 
a vertain amount of idealism m his pictura 
of an Indian theme In the others the attitude 
IS frankly Voglo-Indisn, of tho 'Behind tho 
Bungalow’ type This onsyiupathetic, detached, 
and more or less disdainful attitude is most 
noticeable in the figures of Indian men and 
women drawn by non Indian artists in some 
of the railway posters published and exhibited 
iQ public puces by the Indian Railway 
Board in these Indian types are consciously 
or uDcoasciousIr made to approximate 
to tho usual 'nigger' type which some 
commercial posters specialuO in, in which the 
figures are made black, barbanin and brutal, — ■ 
a travesty of and an insult to the ladiaa type of 
homanity And yet the Indian tax payer pays 
the journey man artist who insults his kind in 
this way, drawing them against the background 
of an Indian palace or temple or mosque 
Tlus is an outrage for which there should 
be some remedy The legislature or some other- 
soitahlc body competent to deal with it should 
put a stop to the exhibition of these posters 
wiUitn an 1 outside India we should spend 
public funds at least oo artists who understand 
Us and who can he relied upon to give a 
sympathetic rendering of the Indian physical 
type It roust be said, however, that 
not all British artists are lacking 
m sympathetic observation. The typea 
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o£ the Indian sepoy and 'ioivar drawn 
b) Captain Lovett, Mortimer Menpes’ 
drawings of Indian scenes and types, and J 
Lockwood Kipling’s sketches, for instance, 
are free from the above criticism 

To come back to the work of Mrs Bclnos 
In Mrs Belnos’ drawings we find both the 
excellences and the defects of contcinporarj Eu- 
ropean piHvirc making of Indian subjects She 
could not exactly make out certain things m 
the dress of her subjects — this is her ignorance 
Her art inspiration is that of the Meat, and 
for this reason she could not always get at tlio 
gcmiino Indian tyjio especially the female 
type — she could not aioid a certain European 
character in their faces Tina inability of hcis 
is (piite excusable 

riie pictures can now bo considered On 
the onginal paper cover thero is a picture 
(repeated inside the volume) of a Brahman 
seated under a tree in front of a sheet of water 
re idmg a palm leaf manuscript. Ills bamboo 
umbrella nnd his hoo\(i arc by lus side Ills 
sacred tlircad is made to pass over the wrong 
shoulder, but tliat ta a uiinor detail which can 
bo neglected It is quite a dignified figure, 
which lias been reproduced m photogravure 
as the frontispiece to R M 1 rater’s 
Tilcra/i) nisleiiy of Imho 

The plates have titles m French and in 
English The first plate has this letter press 
in English — 1 Jliiitho riiurnniq from Cttllce 
Qhaiit (Iigl) The authoress says that 
when a kid is sacrificed by decapitation m the 
ICalighat temple there is quite a scramble for 
the headless body among the pilgnius In 
Mrs Bclnos' picture we see a pilgrim who 
has managed to obtain tlie headless 
trunk of a s-icrificd goat rctuniiog 

home Ho has the usual flower 
garland round his neck which pilgrims 
wt ir On the way he has met two women of 
the town The man has been driwii wiUi fine 
features and splendid physique the long 
locks ho wears are to be noted — this was a 
fashion among most sections of the Ikngali 
pcopli, which is now cntirLly gone flo 
wears Uio peculiar Bong ih slippers with the 
too upturned, of Uie two women one has on 
thill clogs of wood The authoress says tliat 
'Women of ihw class used to wear this kind of 


footrwear llicir faces, however are more 
European than Indian 

The second, third, fourth and fifth plates 
are not reproduced A Hindu woman serving 
her husband with food a Hindu mother 
casting into the n\cr her dead child , a dying 
Hindu brought to the Ganges , two 
Muhammadan women\ setting adrift offenng 
to the Ganges — these are the subjects of these 
The fourth plate (Dying Hindu) has been 
reproduced m Z A Ragozm’s Vedic India 
(Story of tho Nations Senes) 

The sixth and seventh plates (Figs 2 
and 3 in this article) illustrate tho Charak 
or hook swing festival procession which used 
to form quite a noteworthy affair in the years' 
round of feasts and holidays in Bengali Cilcutta 
of the olden time Tho last week of the 
last month of tho Bengali vear is dedicated 
to a great popular festival in honour of Siva, 
m which all sections of tho Hindu society, 
particularly the lower classes, take part Tlie 
festival 18 current throughout Bengal, and is 
of high antiquity It is known as Oajan 
or Gamhhira On the last day of tho festival, 
which 18 tlic last day of the Bengali year, 
thero used to be a grand /iiwfc in tho sriipo 
of the Hook swinqy which la explained later 
on In this festival, tho greatest enthusiasm 
w manifest among tho lower classes, down to 
tlic lowest , and members of these, men and 
women, lake up, for the montli, the vow of 
Sannija^ and bccoino devotees of Siva, and, 
as such, tho\ cease to bo counted among tho 
lowly — tho upper classes regard them with the 
rc«pcct duo to Snnntiasik Temporary bootliS 
with the 81 mbol of Siva arc erected, to which 
or to permanent temples thc^o devotees repair 
for worshij), dressed in the holy man's sallron 
garb and wearing tlio Brahman’s sacred thread, 
and after the afternoon bath covering their 
forehead with sandal paste Thero is much 
dancing and moving about in procession 
to tlic music of big dninis and gings Tim 
1 days witness a number of ordeals 
which the de\ otcca in a passion ito faith m 
oiva undergo as a tc'-t of their faith, c </, 
jiunpiiig from a high platform oiiacgctablo 
sheers (shaped like a scy the wtli tho handle 
made into n seat to squat upon wliilo doing 
tho shell g), rolling o\cr thorn bushes, and 
swinging with hanging head over a fire, 
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aotl '(Q the fia'ki di\, some of tho»o Ocrotees coDuesion wvlh this Hook swing festival, os 
would pa«8 large iron hooka through the flesh luinor lugtcntics the devotees would wander 
of their back, and, suspended from the top of the streets in procession, tome niasqacrading 
a high pole bj means of those hooks as well m character, other* dressed in chflt» or red, 
as a bandage round the trunk, would be swung or*ngp,purple, or green silk dholiesof ceremonv 
on high round and round the ptfle. la with twmkling anklets and gold ornaments, 
&>-9 
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lonjjiir. Ilia iKiglibour to ibo right lian 
li.T-ttil ihc Iiandlo of an iron conking ladle 
Uirtingli the UckL of Ilia side aod is burning 
iiicetuo O'* 6at of the ladle. The boy at 
the right <dgo i# grlUng nady the iron spike 
to be thrust through Ida tongue. .\11 tocao 


Bcii-iiiHicteit tnrtiirox ♦).« i 

«n,Kmk» „.„,t cl,oorf„I . 

Life « -f" 
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5 The Cloth Jlercbant 


lot the Hindu, of Boog.1 dt.p to the .ntcllcc 
tol ottainment. of the heodful of upper 
d.i.e. The Hindu mut-c. urod.ingmt- 
Joulv I» •ou.e paiu r.p.dlj » othen 
Tho Hook swing fcsU%al existed la »I1 it* 
glorj when there was a zest m J**® * 

Luhy opUmisffl in Hinda wciett, when 
social^abuscs, now the baac of I^du society, 
ere not at all -o >irulent and theMs social 


abuses arc mostlv the itsult of maladjustuient 
with 3 growing economic cnsi' The Hook 
swing festival is still in sog le, but all its glory 
lu Calcutta is a thing of tlie past Calcutta is 
now Icos than half Bengali, and t! e Bengali 
artisans and labouring classes haie now 
dwindled to nothing Bihar and Orissa and 
U P imigrnnts have o isted them In the 
country side, the increase of the Muhammadan 
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- C! unL 1 ja (a) 


. a 11 o=t of tl.cm be doiDg crue In 1 , > 

ao 10 penances quite NoImUnI) The „at«ro 7.,"^ 1' ‘VC as central ig.roalu.e 

of these I on inccs is ill istnted i . tho pUlo? ^ ^ ‘ “ "I‘0 pis cd 

jcstlroigli the llcali of Iiis hides, tl c 
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ends of which are held by two men in fron 
and behind, and all the three are dancii^ 
The man to hia right is executing a dance 
movement, while the youthful figi^e to is 
tight holds a thick iron pole which he passes 
and repasscs through a slit he has made in 
his tongue. Fig. 3 illustrates the same 


subject Two of the devolppe.,,.^ j_ 
one as a woman and the other as son>f.'^°f 
ter wearing a hat; one marpa 
polc half an inch in diampfo 
through a Blit in his tongue • ^ 

IS doing some thiig rcjji^ 
he bea e live seek, 
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population and the decrease of the Hindu lower 
c! uses has taken all life out of the fesUvitiea 
wlicro they ,rc still lingering, m East and 
North Be ngal , in \\ cst Benj,al, uiahna and the 
chronic state of tcoiioraic distress ha\c led to 
the same result \\ o haac plentiful allusions in 
Bengali literature to the Hook swing festival 
There is a sajing that in the last month of 
the Bengali jear, ulien the drum music of 
this fc^tu al 13 heard, tlic devotee of the lower 
claRses feels a sort of tickling sensation m 
lus back which can only bo cured by passine 
the hook through It The Government 


Plate sot en, not illustrated, 
shows a ratlier idealized picture 
of a Hindu lady of high rank 
tended by her women attendants 
taking her bath in the Ganges 
Plate nine, not reproduced, 
shotts a cruel custom said to 
be in vogue in North Bengal 
If a baby was persistently ill, 
it would bo exposed for three 
da) 8 in a basket hanging from 
a tree in the outskirts of the 
village If it wore found living 
still, which was ciccedingly rare 
with the beasts and birds of piey 
about, it would be talten down, 
and onco more an attempt 
would be made to nurse it bicL 
to health The picture shows 
a fatliei and mother in a forest, 
tlic mother hanging the basket 
with iho baby from the tree 
Tins pictuic in its theatneahty 
iB not much of a success 

Plates ten and eleven aie not 
shown here Plate ten depicts 
two Bengali villagers leaving 
then native village for a long 
30 «inL),with their clothes and 
necessaries done into bundles, 
and doing obcisanco to some 
respected Brahman This picture 
has been reproduced in Ragozm'a 
Vedio India Plate eleven shows 
•'ome pilaiikecn bearers from Bihar cclc 
bratuig die Holt fesUval by singing and 
dancing 

Plate twelve (1 jg 4) gives a group of 
village women in their daily avocations One 
IS making curry paste on a stone palette 
v?ith a pounder Two are fetching water 
Iwo are occupied with spinning and reeling 
An old woman smokiug a koala and is having 
her head attended to by a girl this one, and 
the TTOinaa in a coloured skirt wiUi shoes on, 
seated before the spinning woman, aro not 
^ngaliB The group is a composition the 


— — — viuvcmmcnt 

put a stop to the picrciug of the ilesh in this composition the 

ti=Uv.l about .III) jetra ago ^ow tW '''“‘E as .a a 1, pcs 

sutUB rouad troa. the tall pole, but the? bS '’‘rf 

bem, ,„aoi b.»d„c. t.gblly bouud urouud Wn^uSe t b>t of 

■■■' “‘“Eust UU clotb dealers 

Irom Bara liasar bate just sold sorao slufl 


b, _ 
the truuk 
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Na trb a be I nudfi) e of a VCealib/ lie £al 


to tlio Hd^ of the Enghsli official — she has it 
on her left arm 1116 gentleman is paying 
them in gold mol ure, and the dealer is 
respectfully ash ng for more money as his 
proper price Dacca and Smtipur masiins 
Benares broadcloth and such other dne pro* 
ducts of the country are hi^ stock id ti^e 
The Englisliman is smoking the hool^ah with 
the long snake-pipe — a luxury which the 
1 ngl »hman did not disihnu to «opy 
from Indians. The stalwant bearer is fanning 
with i huge palmyra leaf fan^ with gilt and 
colored decorations his bare body even lo 
ircsence of the <Su/i h and I is lady^ is to be 
noted. Outside we get a glimpse of the 
proportions and surroundings of the Sahtb s 
dwelling fa tho column to the outer vciauds 
and the distant trees in the compound 

Plato fourteen (Fig u) gives us a 


charming sketcl of the inter or of Hindu 
cottage m or near Calcutta The yo lug wife 
is cooking Her two cluldren ire rummaging 
the basket of nee in pliy The furniture 
and household arUclca are depicted with 
great fidelity from the boi; lud bedding 
to the hand painted picture of Rami 
ci aodra pa ted on the wall acd the b inch of 
baninas hanging from tl e bamboo roof frame 
The el ark/in or '•pinning wheel beside the up 
standing bedstead lu noticeable \\ c have 
here quite a charming domestic scene, and the 
simple and happy life of the family is abun 
dantly evident 

Tie fo ir plitcs, number fifteen to 
number eighteen illustrate the ^aulcli, so 
charactensUo of high Indian society m 
those days The Indian imitation of ^Ld 
victoma ponod has all but bi 


i 
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\aidch fron t,o)l soaeU— at 
least in Bengal Two of ® ! 

pictures are reproduced hero | 
(Figs 7 i. 8) la one a rich 
Becgali gentleman 13 gumg a 
'Saiilcli part) m his home 
the \aukh is on the dancing 
girl and her attendant musician 
all dressed in Ut i cnaractcnstic 
garmenta are giving the pe*- 
formaucc, and the host is rcceii 
ing one of bis principal guests— 
a hif^h English ofticial The 
place is brilliantly Ut \i ith candles 
in chandeliers The loose robes 
of a Bengali IBndii of position 
aro to be noted The arell 
known Deb faroiK of Cdcutta 
the tsobhabazar Ra] fan ilv— 
wero in the habit of holding 
\ uilcb parties particu arli 
during the tiiLe of tie 
P^)^, the national fe«tiial ot 
Bengal held in autumn and to 
tl o»o patties most C irop au 
residents srould bo insited 
dmnei-8 i I h npce ^ bmog 
incl ided. iho Deb family Fuja 
\a Itches formed piite an 
institution lo Calcutta a hundred 
years ago, and in this picUire 
the host i» 1 robably Raja Sir 
Deva, tl e most illustrious 





,-frnn 
l-tTi! sj 




S'fan.iy i*°i« 

[ormed pute an ■■^“•'‘**““"*****'*" ^ 

0 Calcutta a hundred j goat 

Trobibly^Rap°sS'*^Radba K mla scion of the famiN well known in ^eld of 
'Sost ill-tnous and learned Sanskrit atidies as £ -K 



diuiia hig H gives another 
scene in connexion vnth the 
the woman is sii ging 
before two European ladies who 
are surveying her m all lei 
finery with a feminine and 
critical interest 8he must be 
giv en some silv er as a largesse, 
and one of the European 
gentlemen is fumbling Ins vest 
pocket for so 1 e rupees &tan 
ding behind the ladies in 
respectful attention is probablv 
the host who is some well to- 
do Bengali financier of Eogbsh 
merchants (J/ufaudd* or £a«in«), 
and talking to him is some foreign 
merchant, Persian or Anneniaa 


11 Beggan 
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Il.tc mnaocii not shown }iere E.%cstlie 
figure of undjutintbird-tlic cnrnon cntine 
f/argih- .tindwg on the corpse ofnjame 
Hindu woiinii lloiting on the nvor accrue 
^omc sight common enough in those da vs 
wh.n a pioper cremation oi bunal wisas 
often icoordcd to the dead as not. 

Plato tvvcntv (Pig 10) shows thaBan/ar 
iia/a Ills ti incd goats and monkeys arc 
shnwmg the nstial tricks before two Loglisli 
children attended bj their a^a/i and servant 
with i paiasol 

Plato twiity one (1 .g 1 >) „ „ counter 
pait to pkto tliirtocii A Ihitiallah—i 
IntYkcruho Malta people, homo tilth nrUcIea 
of habcrihahcrt -is selling some foreign atnii 
foi the l-idj s dress The dm f, of tailor 
IS read} behind her In and the lady’s 
nio both 111 cxpcctanci of some eommission 
fiom Iho dcalci Tho dealer and 1 is partner 
*'‘”8 *» bargain with 


..ar..* UVUll-i AiHJ ucaic 
iiicBcngihs He IS dmii 


tlic usual polite gcstiuca, liie 
irOoliL who liiH turned tliclitav) 
hov IS scon ‘•cated on las 
liaunclics doling on the \crandi 
outside 

I’lato twent) two (I ig 11) 
gives three beggar t}pC3 of 
{ alcutta Ijic ‘•cintiK drte&od 
couple with the children, the 
in 111 and the bov with oiic- 
‘'tnngcd lutes, iio fo/is, who 
used to como cvci) )Cir, and 
come now a da^ s too from 
outside Bengal on begging 
lours in Bengal Iho bearded 
man in tlic middle is aBeiigdi 
Uannii-~-\ mcniber of one of 
thcvaiious raniifitations of the 
Vmslinava Sect la Bengal Ho 
his on 1 })atch work cloak, and 
leap ilio dignified blind old 
man with the bov loading liini 
is 1 ^luhamniatfan lajn or 
mendicant 

Plate twenty tliioo (1 ig )) 
‘lopicts the Msit of a Jlcngali 
Banmn or business man to 
«ettle some financial ithii with 
an PngUsh civilian who is 
preparing to go out In the 
forcgiound are to the left the 
iiiluba macebearer (aoih»), who is ii.oie 
iinporlant a personage tlnn ^thc he id 
u or m ail Enghsli _maueioii) and to 
the nght is the ^ah,b s Bengali Mohmur 
In ftccountaiit The servants of 

the Sahib are in tho bad ground Ho is 
p>ing out m a jin/n/j/cc,, vvliicli has 

lanterns lued to It, and imr ItoHani,, ov «p- 

3"^ umfouns of white tidafs 

SnJ? and sashes carry it. "Tlio 

iscarned by ?our 
bearers, who are smoking their 
has coiui^w II 1 umbrella bearer who 

mlrnT f V "S ’ '>"8» I’ln'boo mil 

pnta leaf nmbrdln „Ind. cannnl be cloned 

draT been 
•tat rc.olnt.on, red during these hundred 

nunib^ofm '’'"‘e';."';* ’■'Prodneed, shows n 



U(*UA{i WILI- \KI 

0« tJ^c wJjoJe, tlji. iJJusU'auoHs «re full of a\ajhblo in iej>rodut(i< a- 

mUrcit 'Ihci’o aro siraiUr other books and tnitcruln to icconatnict Uio 
Ulustratioiia and Ml these require to bo cue- cultural hi4or\ of Imh-i a Iiumlu 
fully itudicd, — ami the pictures 'htMilil bo and luojv. 


Os I 

-Ja \aliiaWe 
aocial and 
J jears ago 
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ootinuous Dug to their profound couceni 
for the ^\ell being of \illnger 8 , irhom ihcj do 
not consider to bo i problem but is part of 
their own social being, oiir workers iro 
inc\itibl> led to deMSO iiiciiis wherewith to 
mitigate their siilTeniig Ihis brings in 
science, which his to stind the test of honcat 
cciiscuncc aiul of diil) utilitj.a Inrder teat 
auiclj than that to which theoreticil cntiei ins 
b\ 111 alien siipcrcihousnees dare submit In 
a peifccth mtiiral fusion of science and 
«>mpithj lies inoic cliiin for our work to 
survive than there ever could be in hirdencd 
foreign sj stems dcviacd by utisj mpathcUc 
rulers and imposed upon us regardless of 
their fitucss or apphcabllitj Our work 


indeed h is c\cr} reason to continue, for it is 
epintu dl) in link with our traditions of social 
semeo lod depends for its cxistcnco on the 
goodwill of our acoplc Obviously this could 
not bo Slid of the Indian Cuil Stnicc, which 
todiy 18 iNOWcdly imlitanstic, lud hardlj 
cud, and which burcl) does not'^ervo our 
«>oci d needs 

To me the most painful surpnso is to 
find I Old Irnm’s name associated with the 
book by implicitiou Hus seems to bo ouc 
moio proof of what a thoroughly efficient, 
and I dare say scicntiAc system, can do 
to alienate the sympathies of the very best 
of individuils scut out to sera e the people 
of India 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

R\ K N ciiArrERii 


D r Her^feld was waiting for iw at 
PcDsCpolis This famous arcbaiologist 
IS now engaged m excavation and 
ic toration woik at this and nearby sites 
He stays here all the year lound with an 
jouug assistant 

AVe luard that some ancient cave bunil 
sites have been found coatumng the xemains 
of wealthy Zoroastnan commoners proving 
thereby tint tins fonii of ftiDctol was 
pTuctased as weA\ as the weAA known incdiod 
of eiposing the remains to vultures 
Dr Herzfcld Wanted some Parsi scholars 
to come iiid be present at the opening of 
thcoe tombs He was not very pletscd 
when 1 mentioned the name of an antlixopo 
logv'vt fneiul of mine, having tlionght that 
my friend was an arch cologist 

The Poet arrived and Dr Hcr^feld 
hastened to welcome him In consideration of 
the length of the journey still before liim, he 
was «liown ii few of the more remarkable 
Mghts and tlicn tnl cii to the rccoustructed 
library of Artixcrxe , which Dr Hcr^feld 
considers to be the •ipot where Menander 
the 'Great started his famous incendiary 


ivpioit during the mad drunken orgy iftcr 
the occupation AVo were shown soino 
beautifully decorated c irthcuwarc pots 
recovered from a recently discovered neolithic 
site in this neighbourhood The design and 
the motifs on one completely reconstructed 
pot were similar to tlioso found by 
Sir Aurel Stem m the prehistoric sites of 
Hiudukush and Haluclustau A\ c heard tliat 
Sir Aurei Stem was on his way to sec these 
A\ idi regard to the icarcitv oi female figures 
m the bas reliefs Dr Herrfcld told tlie 
Poet the story of a Parthava prince* who 
went to Rome to be invested with a crown 
Sea voyage being prohibited to a Zoroastnan 
Vie went by the land route accompanied by 
his royal consort who went veiled on 
horseback 

A\ liUe this and other interesting stones 
were being told I slipped out to see what 
there was to he seen aa tlie time was all 
too short hour ciiiciforin biinal caves 
could bo seen in the hill side Of these 
only two we re humcdly seen, the most 

in Tirilatw who was rtowiietl ly Nero 
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Naksh i-Rn^tam, 13 folklore has aeon in 
these the exploits of the legendary hero 
Rustam Strangely enough, thcao legend^ 

'£ Rustatn arc known to all but bardh 
anvone knows about the glonons campaign of 
^bapur the Great against the might) Roman 
lpgioD« Perhaps that is btcausc there 
H no tpio written about ^hapur and 
Valenao Let us hope that, with the 
renaissance of Iran, i new tirdausi will 
amvo who will «ing about the real glories 
of ancient Iran and the Irani heroes of \ore 
If the metre bo good and the phrases well 
polished then it will not be long before all 
Persia rings with the words of the new 
bhahnaina, for if ‘there are anv people on 
earth who arc as i nation fond of poetm 
then they ire the Persufw 

boon it W 13 time to make a start and be 
on our wnj to Isfahan So taking a la i 
regretful look at this wonderful store of 
ancient Iranian 'monuments we had to make 
a start. Monument is a poor word to describe 



Ortftrs n iht Jvea trni ofKrsia 

ountiie* there arc oiih 



small grnipi of pcoplo 
whi ari pru-aiiously 
climbing tiwards wealth 
— as in India — who if 
the) fail ar< resoUed 
affam into the a erj poor 
and if they siu coed, 
become of the \ cry rich 
But the lit iiso IS being put 
111 onlcr at the present 
day with the indotmtabh 
will of the Roral head 
behind it all and mai be 
wo shall again have an 
Iran that, with its well to 
do artisans and citi/cn , 
will bo ibli to make a 
frtsh start and rcsiuiic its 


Oa ihe ttS) U> Isfabsu N woaJ MiepJictd 


iiidiMdual path towards 
the apex of ci\iIi/ation 


this glorious pile of Acbaeiueman (and 
Sassanian to a far Icsscr catciil) aclueaement*. 
Present-dav Persia is poor, witli that sharp 
cleavage between the very poor and aery 
rich as can be seen in onr own couutrr 
Here also tlicre is no oiHuent middle^lass 
of gentry Corresponding to those of western 


The car started on its wi) and -.0111 
Persopolis was out of sight There was a 
distant range of hills on the left Pointing 
to one group of peaks aud clefts, the Persian 
ofitcial m my car said, ‘11 est La has qne elo t 
le Grand Cyrus ' 
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Cj us tho Great — the Great Kurusha, sou 
of Kambuja — under whom the Persian armies 
niaichcd from truunph to truitiiph^ com^iicriDg 
Western \sia, the Ionian colonics and islands, 
Fgypt and inanv other lands ' Naturally 1 
was extremely aiiMous to get at least a 
hurried glimpse of the histone site contamng 
his tomb and the remnants of his pal ices 
On asking luiw fir the place was from our 
next halt I was told fi\ c far^akhs ’ which ayas 
in indermite dist i ice— the farsakh being aacry 
elastic measuie -but eeidently not aerj long 
Soon after i\c reached the \illagc (or 
country town) of Saadatabad, where in a 
pleasant and shady garden we sat down to a 


rather late lunch by tlio aide of a stream of 
rumiiQg water under tho spreading blanches 
of a chestnut tree Proacliuig the subject of 
1 visit to the tomb of Cyrus at Meshed 
Murghab (modern name of Pusargadae) I 
found a lack of onthusiasai everywhere, ev cn 
amongst our /oioastriaii friends Everyone 
was thinking about tho length of the roul 
before us till wo readied Abadeli — our icsting 
place for the night So m tho end I had to 
persuade our friend the Pcisian Llucatiou 
Officer to laakc a detour with one car md 
take me near enough to see the rums from 
a distance, since— so I was told — the 
car could not approach nearer than about 
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3 miles from tlio site And 
that I saw of Pasargadae This is toe 
worst of an official visit. One fwU that 
there xs so much left iiu cea , 

lnvc^tlgated that would ha\e been 

-of the greatest benefit and satisfactioo it 

there had been a modicum of hbir > o 

left to Uie mdiMdual membe^, this tour 

would have been far more 

Persia aud India arc concerned In tow w y 

the cate sepulchres of 

the prehistoric sites had to be lef p 


\.<sam the lon^^ -winding road flanked by 
tocr^llmg moors and waste lands and the 
strange and pictnresfiue hilh Hills and 
mountain chains alwajs had a fascination for 
me and I have seen them in tliree continents 
But Uiou<'h I had seen far mightier ones or 
those that are more lovely, these hills and 
[Qountain chains of Persia somehow seemed 
to be far more impressive, perhaps because of 
their ever changing rugged shapes and 
because of the wonderful play of colours 
Ilere were cloud capped sheer walls of purple, 
there again were the fantastic pdlars and 
battlements of tawny red, and again gieantio 
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Ji^ldifrs 



On the wo> to Isfahan V roa l» do Tea ho 6 

moB(| ICS sYiUi tlomo and miinrcta and so 
on so tint It seemed in the dim imsly half 
light of tlic late afternoon as if s\c store 
passing through a vast deserted city of Utans 
of ttliich colours ran tl rov gli the entire eamut 
of the spectrum 

The car gave a few jolts and tlien suddenly 
stopped thereby cfTectucly bunging us down 
to realities And tlie rcalitj consisted of a 
howling bitter cold wind with ram sleet and 
an occasional shower of hail thrown in an 
open car with a choked petrol pipe, about 
twenty or tbiity miles from anywhere The 
pipe was cleared and the siphon primed— the 
car started with a roar and we heaved a 
conjoint sigh of relief We were passinc 
some very high mountain peaks and wo could 
see a snowstorm raging round them 1 urthcr 
on the ear went down into a lolling valley 
which was somewhat si cltercd against the 
wind There were ciUivated fields aid in 
the distance a lai^e village surrounded bv 
toll waving trees -W e 1 altcd by a picturesque 
httlc wayside tea shop with a petrol dci ot 
m an annexe About an hour later wo 
reached Abadeh in the twil ght of the 
evening 

• • • 

Abadcli IS a small tossn Cultnatioo 
orchards, wood carving and the making of 
peculiar type of canvas shoes are the mam 
occupations of the people The wood 
csrvmg IS like exceedingly fios fretwork mill 
a lot of mtrioate decorations m low relief 


Kugs arc also wot cii 
here but they arc not 
of any distincUvo design 
or quality in this land 
of wonderful rugs and 
Ceirpcls 

After a wash and 
brush up wo had some 
t( 1 1 lid then went to tlic 
/oronstrian cemetery to 
attend a ceremony at 
V r b a b ICaikhosrow 
Shahrokli’s sons tomb 
Tins unfortuintc young 
man was shot down and 
killed by n band of 
robbers on the roids 
oiiUtdo this town in 



Yazdikhast 

rEylglrt eleven yctrs ago Ha 
on hi, way to India, some 
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companions, for receiving a college edncalion 
Considcnng those times one mu«t say that 
the present Government has made travelling 
safe bejond all measure m a veij short tinie 
The cemetery consisted of a large courtyard 
enclosed on all sides by a high wall There 
were rooms all round the yard containing 
graves and caudles burning in tall glazed 
candlcstauds by their side In one such room 
we all gathered together in front of the grave 
of the departed Prayers were recited in silence 
while the youogest son of the Arbab lighted 
and placed candles all round the ^ve 
Prayers having been said we all paid our 
respects by saluting the grave and then took 
leave in sdence. 

Aext moraiog we were again on oar way 
to Isfahan The roads gradually improved as 
we approached the great town passed a 

number of nomad bands movuig towards the 
upland valleys with their docks The goats 
were shaggy coated with loog boros, tlie 
sheep were all of the fat-tailed variety 


The hills again were the oiilj diverting 
factor in the dreary vista of wide waste lands. 
WTierevcr there were mountain sti'Camlets 
there as if by migic the light and dork 
green of Cork fields and orchards would 
bring a relief bj contrast of their bright 
coloonng to the monotonous grey of the 
moors 

He were slowly descending into the lower 
valleys along a winding path kt the end 
of such a bend we saw the sandy bed of 
a nvuJet in the otSng with a peculiar 
rocLy island in the bed of the stream The 
rock seemed as if some one had carved a 
Dumber of high narrow and uneven hou cs 
out of the rock Coming nearer we found 
that to be really the case Tins rock has 
reallv been shaped luto v weird little village 
with only one entrance and v whole series 
of nckcty and craggy structures perched at 
all elevations and angles along the rock wall 
This was our iisprcssioQ of Yazdikbast 


FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN-THB PERSONALITy 
OF A FAMOUS MUSICIAN 

(1732 18091 

Bv D NADK.\RAT 


IS ezactly tira hundred jears Eince Franz 
Joseph Hajiln was born m a little village o( 
CroaUa. As far back in 173J, when be was 
born, change came but slowly m the pleasiot 
httle Tillages of Lurope Many lo ibis day 
untouened, uninfluenced even by the fnng© 
of modern tunes and eveuls and reoism as 
rustic as they were nearly two hundred years 

S o. As note their ri«tic ami rugged sun 
icity, we can picture to ourselres how much 
more Provincial must have been the life in «uch 
a Iiitla sleepy hollow as Eohrau in 1733 
when the only means ol tran port and 
communication was the poetiUion. People 

consequently were ‘^Idom olive to the 

rumoura of any wars. Culture was ju»l blo-.-<(Ha- 
mg The townspeople went about tlieir aflairs 
DQconcerna] about events not immediately con 
ncEted with their business and bosom, and 
were conicnt to TegeUte m a sleepy eii fence. It 
was a matter of supreme mdilTerence to them 
whether an aliea horde was advancing on 
Vienna “o long as a Sohieski was &ese to 


defend their cilj H ir« might rage la the neigh 
bounng countries if only peace rc gned in Croatia. 
An abysmal jodiflerenco and conceit held the 
people under a vice-bke gnp What matured 
anyihiog el e if tliey could only re^t assured 
that ku^tna was shoulder-high above other 
nations and that somewhere in the wide, wide 
world great pioneers were 8we.aling ihcir way 
to ideals in education imd cul'uro that ono 
day was de lined to make life easier to bear 
Such was the epoch in which Hay la was 

rbere hns been a surprising amount of con 
troversy rogarvling tho prcciso aiuxstry of Haydn 
Some claim ih it he was originally of a German 
stock, but the extensive researches of feir W II 
Ha low definitely point to the fact 

of his famity being of a Croatian extraction, 
a fact that throws a flood of light upon 
tbs dr-tinctly Slavonic character of much 
of his music. Haydn’s father was a wheelright 
who had twelve chd Iren and was die 
first to rccogzuze the musical abibdes of the boy 
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Hujdn fir®t fittnctci\ 
1 18 own liome in n curious 


nlU-ntion ont-i lo 
itiy In liin liou p 
there wns much impromptu niubic the Ftif 
verformer being lua Ivlier wlio aupplicsl die harp 
Liltlo H\)iln vho could not lia\e been but n 
mere ehtll it the lime ind '^ho hn I an ndnunblo 
ficiiltj of mimion, ta slid to hi\e mut.iU.1 Ihc 
fidlliiiff of tiic local school muster H«ing for the 
vepuliUcm of Molm ft syckof wood Ouediy one 
Johinn Mathias rnnkh a lolatm who cbnncel 
to ba on i visit to the iliydns was xorj mutb 
intrigued to see how well the little fellow kepi 
time c\cii on hvs iiuproMsed an I mnkvbiliete 
violin lie thereupon ui«i ted on tivkmg youn^ 
Hajdn under las can. ind in nil inimJ him 
ns 1 chorister Tinnkh also taught him to pln> 
the \iolin the hirp'ichord and at ihe uge ot six 
ho was able to sing misses in the villigc church 
It IS Slid that oncQ ho was called upon to play 
a drum m i locil proco-Mon Tins unusual re<|ucst 
wis in every sense -v tall order, for the boy being 
too tiny to cury such an unwieldv dung it wi? 
stnpped to the back, of a hunch back who 
inarched nheid of tho infant drummer In 17-10 
on 1 recommendation from the Peaii ofllainburg 
he obtained a situation under UcuU».t (be 
Kapellmeister of St, Stephens CutUednd in 
Vienna Here Hijdn became a member of the 
choir school (cantoreil founded m die cirly 
fifteenth century The boj was to receive scry 
meagre creature ccmfoits plus some rudiments 
of educilion ind training in violin clivier 
singnig, Latin ind religion It was b» modicr s 
ambition thut he was to be trained for the 
priesthood But under Reutter Haydn reccnoO 
hardly any human treatment. He was neglected, 
and abu'ul at every seasonable opportunity and 
when in IT-iO his voice broke, Direklor Geneial 
\Oft Reuttar took ooesMon of e, boywb 
cretiou to turn him out into the streets 


hclinnff dioso who lull) them;-. Itcs dm 
>oing llaj.ln hulling ngiimst Im hmihUions R 
Uiw Utuc Ho luggiil six floriiiH from hn nthcr 
ind purtln-etl Fux’ii Or i hii <i I I'‘iriios^am ajul 
MiiUbisOii’s lofLmmfiifr KnixUuicixlcr. It re 
miircil a -unriiim meiitil lonfiJtneo and mo 
palu ncoof n Job to uailo through two of tho iliiiit'h 
ilremc‘-t and dric'-t text-books in niu-io. At long 
Ia<C, he tot throiigli Ins nrlf prescnbttl tymculuin 
so thon)ut,hly ih it he jirodnrwl rc'-ulls that were 
marvellous to ninn) 

la «ucii i «lorni lo«si 1 career Ilajdn was now 
pUiivo*! Adversity lows company, and llnyd” *• 
tins time struck up ii fricml-liip wuh Spangler, i| 
tenor ttitli verv “Under mnn“, and a wife 
chihl to look after ^c\c^l!lcIc s ho invited ttio 
lnplc.«s Ilnydn to share 1 ih room with hint whicii 
“ubHcpicndv bcdinio the roo-ting ^ihtcc ^ 
composer ouring many a cliflicult time Other 
fr«e«<I-i cimo W his ail and this belpol to o 
extent to touul otl the sharp comtrs of his life. 
Liter howas ibIcW uidulgo in the imusuiUusiuo 
of igam-tof his very own where, m tho company 
of ft broken chvitr, ii printing «ik«man and ft 
cook he chiimul to bo too hippy to envy tho 
lot of kings ’’ 

Haydn nt this tunc vra< fortunate to iillract 
tbontiention of Meta«U)»io, the lihrtlti«t and poot 
who lived m more prclenlioiis rooms in the fciinie 
building with him ihis marked tho beginning of 
A change m hts fortunes IIis friead'lup tesulted 
m tuitions which brought hun .-ome little measure 
of competence, but wbnl proved to he tho most 
important event, was his friendship witli I’orpora, 
then one of the most di ttngui«]icd musici ms m 
Vienna. Haydn was grateful for every chauto that 
brought him newer to the great master, oven to 
valeting and hlivcking his boots ' and doing other 
meninl work But hn received no compen'ation 
of any kmd from I'orpora snvo a few fugitive 
educilional crumbs that sometimes escaped from 
tho vast store-liouso of tlie master, and which 
ilaydn devoured greedily 

Haydn was passionately devoted to the works 
of Emanuel Bach The latter seemed to nppieciate 
uie pretcrence the younger musician showed to his 
work m comparison with that of Ins father, Johann 


It is an m exorable law in the development Sebastian Bacli, Tho Wurttemberg ’ Sonatas of 

of music that all significant phenomwa must ■CPU Bach of which he made a detailed study 

struggle for recognition Penniless ihrcailbaro, gamed for him his enTlier acquamtonco with tho 
hungo |lus own wite and resources, pnnciplos of musical structure Ilia first work, a 

Haydn hsdw fight a lonobaUUwiA a biok^ sword TOmic orjera, entitled 'Der I^eue KroummeToufcl 
As a pariah ho wander^ the streets of the gr^ (Tho kew Crooked DevU ) was successfuly 
city which now boasts of him as ono of her produced but subsequently the score was lost artJ 

proudest po sessions Later in life the composer, has never ^inco been recovered Fortune now 


_ spirit of detachment, would «ay (bat ho 
received but two lessons in composition from ^ 
severe Kapellmeister Tho ex^ierience, unpI^Mnt 
iis it was, was not viitliout its redeeming side 
The routine of tho clioir sctiool and the constant 
piuiiig for better music, arouse I and t,ovI^ 
iho boy s innate inatincts an I led Ijim to vtudy for 
Inmsdf There is no faner example of Heaven 


. . . recovered Fortune w-o" 

maimed him ns its belated fivounte, lIis reputa- 
tion increased by leaps and bounds, and conimis- 
mono followed in rapid succession Tust what 
cottul be the extent of hia income at this time 
IS not possible to know, but it must have been 
s^ment to lead him to n mnritage ^rrs Haydn, 
uCo Anna Maria Keller, and the daughter 
ot a barber, was. senior to her lord by threo 
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fninttlanl quutly li iilj ilu ‘htetl frame* ton 
titiilioii \Mlh iiraljillj much Uns daitgcr of 

lloMlnii 

Witliiii n fi.w monllis llic fir^l I ondoii Itoun 1 
Ift) It < oiiftrciuc w IS Mimmoiied 


Domuuoa Status not for India 

In lilt lir t Kouiid Inhlo (onfuincn ill llio 
Intlim i1l1c„ ilti (iemiuuKil in onoioiro immcdi itc 
f,rviit of (lonmnon Utiii* I ho Ilntidicrs lylit 
of tlio tcim ilomtiiioTi sLitus, ninl m Iho 
In'-! two Uiiiiil Tiilili Conftnncc-i ^Initou'I} 
lYoilcl u•^^Illr It. Dr fcuiiilcrluiul oIKm m Ihr 
Icojlr llic folloiiin^ conmunt on itus nttitmlo of 
the Buli'licr^ 

To bhow lion comilctd} the biilnect was ignored 
III ihc Coiifcrtuccs from Jir^t (o taxi, tno p| ccific 
illustniioiia ma) 1 e iiUil The lirsl (oitfcn.i)rc was 
lumourtd liy An adilrexs from Ihe Kinj; but ho did 
not even mention Dominion hiatus Roth Cbn 
ferenccs wero opened and tlo'ed bj addresses from 
Mr MacDonald , but Dominion fctatus was not 
c\cii menlioucd b\ turn in any of than 

1q understand the full ei^nificanco of all ibis 
it shoul 1 be called to mind not odIj that tho term 
Doroiniou tilatus was scrupulously avoilod throuch 
out tho hr»t Ueiuiid Talk Conference m Lon lot but 
that It was wjuallj bhuoned t!irouj,bout the seeoid 
l^iidou (.inference. In lec I it bos been carefully 
ATOilud m nil tho pronouncements of His Maicbty's 
(lovcrnmcnt Doth its Ooiernmcut of India \cts 
of 1917 and IJIJ and us other oflicid utterances 
in«luid of employing lUo wordi Dominion Slaltis 
uso buch cxprceaions as ‘rcxponsibk Loverument 
or other elastic terma wliUi may ba interpret^ to 
mean almo t anylbmg '^me of the esnris-.ions 
most tommoiily omplojcd by all the Itnusb officials 
arc a large mc-wuro of -oierntnout a brire 

incasmo of constitutional freedom a lanre adrnn^ 
m coiistuutioual aoicmment a large broadeiLtin 
of IiiUiaii frewlom —these and «ueh as these birt 
, ,r such t/c/diiA csircssions as self ntle or self 
MTCininent or domiuion status like that of 

Canada auil the other Uoin niOn« 

Once in an announcement made b\ Lor! Imm 
when he was ^lcero) that high ortinal stated that 
resi onsible gorernment « ic/ ided I » •»»,/... / 
Dominion Status But lUt 

, -- Vm}iI 

I rerciier MacDonald 
• , — J*ng that the wonls 
■lorm .ulndrf ' ll>«l lh« 

.cr,'' no£SM,‘teh.r.“ r “ .aef m;'”’,,"'? t'J 

« 

o.Ltcn Both promw^ aJr 


Dominion Status But that sUteiuent as many 
Kill remember, caused a storm of protest lu p“lu^ 
until Irefuier MacD^ku 


.f ^ promised agam and 

rsk ' ss.- A 

W ' a ? ‘ t . S " r ; rgcS -.:^ 


Tims tho whole Dominion status idea, as the 
Hntibh Ooicriiinciit (iiihagta it xcems (o be a 
miro miriyaC a nuro ‘will o’ tho wifi)” “now you 
«o It sill now you doiit ’ Tarl Itii'ison, when lic 
was I ndcr Sxrilarj of fctult for In in ueclaa'd that 
India aln iJy has Dominion ■'lulus Tins u a 
sam|to of the lagiit fxsl and loosi, nic.uiiti„It>s way* 
in ubicb nil wonU an 1 ixtirwsions an, employed 
whuli arc KuniKisid by the world ti> pronii»e India 
wit rule India is moro and more coming to undir 
Btoiul how liUlo tlity rataii, cun if Ihc wotl 1 dot* 


Women Poets of Andhra 
All ilci IS abmil tluit women of India 
'ufFtreil from di'abilitics in a inoiis w ilh-i of 
hfo 111 the pi«.U Xot to 'pi ik, of tlic good oil 
'‘^iiV Vclic times, women of Iiulii of ibt 

middle nUo look pirt in hotiil and politicil 
uctiutus riicj cultivate*! htemtiiro imd booamo 
iiulnors of hooka on a irious themes, there 
wore many womtii poeU of ih'tmclion all over 
tho ^ironncts of IndiL Mr V V Bho-'in 
leiuimU US with «omo of llio immiineiif 
womin poets of Vndliri in an nrliclt in rnicni 
ICuppimainba of tho Ihirteeutb century was an 
unfortiinato young lairl widow who sans sweetly if 
her saddest thoughts , an I these poetic wailiu^s art, 
smpccicd to bsTv bten made use of by try alsraju 
Kamabhadra Kavi-one of the Ishbi lijiaias ot iM 
w*/ 9‘ ,,*^ti*hnadcraraya-in his famous work 
Siio/rt Katka ^irn Stnsmlia Next Luraan ^loHa 
fl.1.? lenturv baa by her sinde work of 

translation —/^(i»io^o/m which cuiitodav iscxtrciaily 
^pular taken an abiding place in the galaxy of 
Mrth ' fclaluarls fo tho s.iac ecalurj belong* 
Mo^nootti daughter of the great royal pod an 1 
Krishiiadcvaraya Dorn of a highly 
cultured fithcr she inheriti^ nil his literary talents 
in the learnt a«sero- 
bUesofber fathers Court She encouraged mall 
ways tno^ that thronged around her, and on one 
oe^ion bought for a fancy price tho iiocms of a 
certain port l^t hawked them along the city streets 
for the sake of bread, fehe was alsS the author of 
. Vmec/(. Parmaya-a. katja ot 

ebaem and invaluable merit that won the 
appreciation of the Court poets of the time. 

Uluddu Palani of the eighteenth 
attach^ to the harem of 
x^Upasimha of Taiijorc, whoso work 1 a<ihtka 
otwIianaM {* still read for its splendid descriptions 
« ^ 'lebneations ot cliaracter Muddupalani 

of IK? famous Sbutaumfi songs 

unclor Dranda poetess kndaf collected 

urSniJfct This work which 

u “ monumental one m that language 

Vailw.r ...if“^, celestial of the devotees of the 
of refura m , ‘0 of seekers 

tovcT a^l through love indal treats of the 

for kn milkmaids of Brindaban 

consummation Tins, 

Sit ^1^‘uie fi and fidehtj 

are cxtwt ^ thirty songs 

““‘”r '• rami «™. 

co"al* fra •!>» mijojrf 

by the strength of her radiant 
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•lint aul wui; laoil miracalou,!? lurn^ w 

iimoUcitT alt ^cr own, Rha li»e^ a Utoe witW 
ho'r shiJowi o£ her MlU^a tenple, *’''^*1*^9^^ 

nluuht of ha exvRtcuca oii lha ‘"'‘i '"'"'iS' eoii'-S^ 

RMtral mount. Three of h.r j tioauml t ks Colle.'” 

leiiAtMh'h MiAUmja \ti<WUi«f» ,t„„ workmK j>coiji Th® i^ha lyjndo i Worli 

Cnnrafa-acB mo»t enthu»ia>l>cally fof ,t shthainj&L Phirl^ KT 

siHrilnal tone and cihi.al ouilcwV To ihb saw 
rTnol l>eIoii two othMR-R>piniaio 
Sr...,t.4. c.(,ia«n.l lisfiiamamba with hur 


ol Ita I...U»B> P-'*-'* “• °‘ 

Rf .'“1 


P<nol Iwloii two othMR— li»pinia>a H 

S./iUand llituauwmba i , ‘‘jl 

ra»u« iifUt, ThtoS two works /ijouKh soi^ 
m toJipiis torn a distinct contribution to lue 
brillutat Sifili chap'er in Tilagu literature 

Adult EducaUoa m England 

M, .jdM ««a 

Inliv Froo and compuljoty pr m 
hnt solve.1 the probLnt of „f aauh 

..hiU III many We cm 

o.U'-itiou obtims tn „uph lem m 

profit liy it tf we mtroiluce ^ .1, hi*i-'rt 

thelind Mr E. W FraiiVlmh u \ 

of the lUoU .. 

m .Yufiottif Cf»u/.un 

llnSd'pSnt 

aiih India today They iKa Charti»t acitaiion 

SSr-Ka 

sWi.';t«s b, 0.. V" 

m euJixt The nr«x.u *“ 

»« lha dreiM (of iho «iei«i£eol 

6>aioiu«ily M lit India todav the 

hkr*./ wM the m»*t urvtcni politl>.al a 

. .. .M ..lull edo*»lioii owed 

The firat eapainieoLa in i.ntKmnu. aiftlimeut. 
lAar onpu to nteou* aud ,nd the 

■a* VUli SsSooU wnAht b.ble 
ihreeUa. The ruling *.Ur»m and th^ . 

Churoh we« af'a.d dSy w b^aV 

inuruciinn. hut beho-xl d ^jj\p„aiiioo 

doea Ulitnricy and ' “thnudi l>iUo study n.u»iiM 
of the Kortint; cUaR»>a. ,Tnou»ii i>iw . ' . 
an ««t,Ua t atuiu of t^ al 

derate incrciRing attiutioi to w>-'*‘ 
jw^ma. inipiroi ‘‘J 

deluid the iisn.Scml con iciton 
an I tmoranoo. The iiietTUClion 

cejriai Vite-uDia wem nu‘« to „o to 

In tciinliS’ pnncii'le* tol i‘» -ortir at oacc 
laluwy, wHuh woaWi rrudvr tilo GcorBO 

mare ^teuUvd and m-w, Meehan^ 

15 -rkSrek w.a the ^sa aSTuw 

Instiu-c*. which w-we ooeued ", 

Kr j X 

hoini-nrbUlT that TOlunUW 

Winrrti ant hence teachme ...-tfiJ aad 

a&l kM aenoua. aad aecoadly. tbv ewatw* «“ 


«7-‘.:r, v'iV ,1, laL? ThalyondOi ii'orUn,! 
founded at sat ui-io m loa Chirlcs Kui; 

ciiUly stnlcaU entead lU cliv|W » 

OoltM was founded at gtnients The 

leaulrntol “"il waTforiued ui lOlO 

London Ualrat ‘acaduuio’ fducaiioa 

proruled by the of ihia collcste) iQSisia 


protuled by the ^ „“ot ihia colU'ste) insists 
ma,a/itit «* ‘"t sui jMiatra „ neitncf )OUl 

' 1 '" “ 

j“ “^.rSi M.)'“ svoub., 

Woniin - t ollnJC 

Sidhu NiTalm 

L*.. «. bot. .. lIjao~k.l bi ThbrJ-y lb. 

"t S' ‘'iL"' ttnl .*" m .h». J... ..a 
Th^ Misled m bi2 wans only whire the 
UiiM alto Vi^Ji-n fcidhii Naralrai too learnt 
, }o\^e bo^ After tins he juried 
PeCMan nhde » >®" « . > | g, HrJe-ahul in order 
ihe \nRf'>-yf"‘'=>l La^a-o. fn IboO he weol to 
to U.am fVifc^^ein’- irlndcmd w that | hce, 
Karac'u. ,f*^\f5,„,n[iri.Bt Hii.a Pcbool Ihcrr la 
u api«ared lor ihe MatncuUnou 
^S^on'^Tt but did not come out 

^wSi £»o»«bi' 

L'i£'U 95 .ji. zL~tsra 

wlwch 1^“ I called the 

P^t’'euV''cnL'n\'^j:w 

S-iSt l;“„'"S.StS;-..‘u“.r?a 
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form find coi.U;nl ,s d.nrackn-t«c of tk.r com- monj lmiidi«ip4 m P^'«‘ 
ro*.tKn8 «luc3i h^VD .n l\im Hits duiul itan an) nam Ui> wm 

of tMrjihm- ' * ««n Biren* ft nusuk ofonmU iwx. m nudihon o Tirujui* 


biiinl nnd trunl The two 
oi>i)0'itcs Vrt niul Niilun, uiulo hero m a com 
binuion that is nlUv'clhcr Uk> wot»diifa\ for 
words lla>dn, ca-ciitmll), hid tho quftlUnS of 
1 pioni-cr The mioortuil diingcs whiih he 
WKrnghl iH wuUwIk ilicwu iu\ di-o^rmblo through 
out ins ron]|>OMiions In his time ami ixin 
bcfori m‘lnuncntd nni'‘ic had all iht nrtmoniil 
ooiwthiic a of phi vn. lint Hnydii hrohe through 
the coin<ntnn hj uilriMhicing his naii\o folL 
nni'ic ami inun of hia own tnius in utUr 
d«rigirl of tradition The change nt firbt 

Ihrt iU.no<l to throw hmi into di hnour for ixcr 
It was f< ircd nt the turn that the nrli-t in linn 
wis subordmiitcd to tlio niis-iontr) of 
innoxnlions Critics ncfU-loni(s\ os tW) wero 
to looorum tiful ivdiu h rmaU«m ccn'^^n«l the 
chsii;,e a- inidignifitsl Hut thnrvil.ilizmL’fD.slmc»s 
Uie -uuny child \ih< ilw'crfuluc-s and mclcKhc 
liouiiy Boon ulcnctd till critic* This more 
th in iny other intlm nee in the eiphtc* nth century 
bcrxoil to cstjihh*h nuturuli'm” in luuncnl 
conipo'iiion Iliiydii « niu*ic wns a combination 
of Iho eertou«nc'3 of >orth German BchooU 
nnd South German gaiet) Ihe distinctly 

Slixonie character of his coinp»«itionst» dlu'trfttol 
from iho »triHR auartcls On Ko 1 , 

Op 33 No3,Op 30. ho I, Op 77, Xo l.aml 
Uto Salomon symphonies In fact, there t» 
hardly im instrunientd composition of bis that 
does not show Uie Croatian iniluenee Ho 
buod his idenU on the folksongs nnd folk 
■1 iQces of his II itivc Croatia , ami Ins groatnc«s 
lies in ideidizing these siiiiplo themes 
The oil Oermin and Slaronic dances and songs 
of the people idealized in n form raised to 
the highe-t sphere of art, are wliat one notices 
in Haydn’s compositions 

Haydn majlo Homeric contcihutiona 


Rgens ft rcjiull of *1111111 i«x, m nddihon i- 
form of l»oh pus lliiiunod his iioso nnd a tctj 
iHkVl underiip tontnhuU'd ^ lU sharu io Uie 
dainuLts lio was of u dark nnd ftHarihy 
complexion which won for him llio sobniuct 
- f •• • • • Lmd to geniuKS. 


of Uw -Moor’. Art, however, is kind to 
Ills eves nlono wtro his miviiig gnico out ^an 
alto^tthcr unaltnutivo jicrsonul npiicnnince. tncy 
were* M Msft and Lind lliut they mellowed Ins inure 
cxiinsMun lio wii«, in fact, known lu one o 
Uio niimest of comrionrs. Iho I''*-*'"/*’, fjii 
iiiui^ic Ntms to ho hut the retlixnm of inu 
Haydn— It lliiydii wlio had scnmcil himscll 
bihin I ft rough and tv-pul-ivo exterior. 

His coiiijioBitions includo 101 syniphonic-t 
10 uu\crtun«, "U (innrUl.*, CS Ino*, M sonatas 
coiicitios and a largo punilxr of dirtrumenlos 
caB<Alions, imd ollur iiiBtrumcntal jncccs -» 
ojicrvs and drumnlic pieit-S Hi masecs 1 oraWnos 
two fc iJciDiiii and niiiiiy smaller pieces o 
bcottidi and Wtldi nfttioniu mtloihts. 

rr • • 

such 

rako’s progn,- — , , i 

his liialil) Ho grew wuikcr day by daj 
When on his complilmg the OTiln >Wi 
pctformaaco was iirrungtil, »i bis honour n® 
WAS so weak that bo hud to bo ramcil to hw 
M«t m Ui« oudiionum in a sedan thnir . 

There, seoteJ in company of Uio iliUj of Uie 
town iho noblemen and nobilities protected ft®^® 
tlio bitter last wind by tlie scarves nnd nlks o* 
HrinceB*es and Duchesses,” Hnjdn feebly gteilea 
an audienco vtUich roso as one man to pay hint 
thof boningc. At the chorus “And there was 
light” UiH uiidicnct vTcro moved ullcmulely u> 
tciirs and applause , but Haydn raided a ftcble 
linud to exclaim ‘Xot I, but a power from above 
cwaU^l that." At \ho end of the performanco 


and v> ilsh national mcioiliia. , 

Fho sirun of coniro«mg iho ‘Seasons 
h ft vft*t volume of wort provetl to bo » 


instrument'll, particularly chamber niuMC. Jkich Bccibovtn who was in tho concert ball, knelt and 


had made the form of suite a complete whole. His 
son Pbilipp Emanuel, had extended tlie form 
of the soniU. But it was 3pJt^ to Haydn io 
establish for all time the art form of the sonata, 
Its members and construction llis orcbestraa 
are full of colour and life because ho 
introduced into them what has since been 
known as the 'Haydn form’ after him 
He brought out tho peculiar charactcri'-tics of 


kissed tho hands of tho aged Blaster When 
ho was being carried out, bo bade tho bewra 
ywiuso ot iiio of tho £tsge-<]oor Jiod 

raising hia hands (vast his la«t bles&ing to the 
orchestra. 

With Uio capluro of Vienna in 180D by the 
French the pitrioUc heart of Haydn sulTercd a 
tcmblo jolt. On the 2Glh of Jlay he suflereil a 
skinking *pell, nnd yet la such an enfeebled and 


each instrument nnd wrote out themes especudly precarious state ho * asked to ^ be ' CTrried to his 

stilted to them In a sense, tins form was anU pianoforte where ho played the Emperor Hi mn 

cmntecl by CP E Bach, Scadatli and Arebangelo three times Death occurred five days later 
Corelli, but it was Haydn who gave it the dear- After his dcnlh funeral services were conducted 
nebs and symmetrical precision of a plan m dificrent churches. As an evidence of the 

It IS imposBible to find from the portraits of universal esteem m winch he was held by 

Haydn any outstanding qualities of greatness everyone, even tlio officers of the invading 
Ha was average to a degree, and perhaps bad army attended many of the services 




Th« Sunoa Commusioa la ladia 


Df T T. feialerlmJ »a coatributing a wies 
of articles The People of Lahore oa 
Future." IIis rcaling of iKa situatioa joInUa 
tlanng the Simon Commisaioa's ri»it9 tn*re ^ 
Tery taUsrsUng The folloams la taVcn from 
the Ec»t article of the oenes 

\Vh4t Indu under.tood the Commiuioo * t»st 
to be, «M, to ROW India, to ?«««** 
eoni^ eo as not to create siarm, faprcs* w the 
Jodiaa pwple ererywhere (the dear 


leneral that it hid to trarel by msHt 


Lid in many places U ha 1 actually W hnl 1 lu 
tSswM m Uldingi sufToiindcd by barW mre 
t^c« and heanly guarded by police, to prereot 

ach**^r^M the opposition which the Comtmssion 


The Qenejis of the Indiau Round Table 
In the same nrticlo Dr Sundcrlnni traces the 
d of the Koiinrl Table ConferctiM idea m 
‘ ■ the Bnti hers He says 

the report of the Simon CommiMioii 
Eijland* .To India* recret ■pd m- 


-«lM«.ra.,i..uo» ■■ Kir KK il KceireJ ito. •‘if ™»P^ 

a rir'f s-ii.&s “ 

s»'s'.’a,,s.'i„'r 5 !s' £'.s .j~p/ vrs.'"; 


z hand people, 
.he Conservative 
’"have beea’ 'glad' to have rarliament 

hetoj loit to Onot Britain. cartious toen sa thn ^imon nlsn was so 

Iwy, the PirliamcQtmr m* ^^dHl IS ‘ib*t‘\o'* trf to put it in operation would 

disciusioal conviDced India ‘hat eaiwUally '*« ^ noibiOR T But was that oecesssir T Could 

»uther«]«m„dporpoeeoftheCniishin.cndii.B Simon idea be carr.eJ out m 

to Wdia the fcimon Commission , . . ^MniArr tmv T , r. r. 

Tbis view was atroaely confitn^ to Ijwia by « -lu^plwn thst in cre-iting the Simon Com 
the Commissions p^ionael Die mis«oo they had offeoded India by the autocratic 

coijposed KAoUy of Enpuihmen, *i,«f fil! Sao^ lo^wbich they bad done it They hsd not 

Indian wm aUowed on it. Later, alw, the Indian people. rrobaWy their appoin 

Commission had done its work “‘I Se« ol Loglishmen alone on the Coramis^sioa and 

report, the Indun people saw o' ST Mcloson ol Indians «a, a Mundcr for 

•aw, as clear as the aun at noon that tb^^ »<* msult. They had done 

bw inuiakm as to the evcfjthwg in a high handod^way _Swmmgly this 


stodjnne the report, with care tl 
universal verdict was that, behind 
lU real meanmR was not frcelom 
Inrlis, but, as they bar:' 

MiUfinileJji eonlinuti and ... k.k . k , . — . , 

\Y.tli the Indian people bolding '“'b * 
lie Commisswn ol c5>ur« it was 

- India to begin Its work It wo^ 


... soft words, 


sUikcn policy Thry .must try another 
What should U ho T Ti e answer at which 
the London Hound Table Conference 


I from U>^ ^ 


They must conciliate tbe lodian people Instead 

bun iinR ogatiut India, as the Simon plan 

proposed they must, at least m appearanro. build 
Ktih her Instead of excluding Indians from 


r^ve tnyihmR but a „c„Iy every their councils, they must lake pains to include 

iT .Sri. 'iii r «f l« .«A. Uk™. .1 . ,.lo. »...U ta Ik,, 

TlWy wanted treedoni not 


must at least si 


frmom not w tbe way fjlhough, of course, gicito them no poicfr— 

wohrvi*"oT rte® aa?etnni fit co-opetaWd with the off decision ./» DrUvk w/ Thns 

ComiLttina a* did considerable nu nber of eil^e t^y hoped the Indian people itsicad of f-cliPff 

ConservstitM but the creat majonly of the peoplo offendod and homdiated would have their pride 

boycotted it.’ Indeed, ihe'^hostilitV “ »* ** fl*tlered , and the British Governincnt could go 
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Biluatod on it Tho cost o! the whole construction waa 
borne by Sailhu Naralrai himself 

Not only was he a tebgious reformer but a social 
one too lie was a great philanthropist and a highly 
c-volveil soul He was a leader m all good work 
The evils around him galled him much and he set 
hiinscU to remedy them intemperateo was nfc 
in those days and it was ho who threw himself into 
reforming that evil practice by yearly organuiug a 
mq^e Boys Tcmjwance Demonstration at the Uoh 
Holidays Ho did much to dissuade people from 
child marriage and took a most active part in 
establishing the womens hosptal In the sphere 
ot womens education also ho contributed a lot, for 
he knew “that to raise the condition of woman was 
the whole character of the home He 
established the Shaukiram and Ghandumal inrls 
school and hunsclf look part m educating tho ptls 
Ho was devoted to the cause of widows also and 
many of them were maintained through his generosity 
In fact the chief characteristic ot hia life was hi# 
Largo hcattednt.33 and generosity And the im 
ostentatious manner in which he pracliscJ his 
generosity IS most charming There was a hnniility 
and genUonesa ot spirit alwut him combined with 
great energy and steadfastness of purpose in carrying 
out what he felt was for the benefit of his people 
No one who really knew him could help lovmg him 
and truly reapectmg him ^ ^ 

MI his life ho strove for beneaiing others without 
ever caring for his own interests But he v-aa not 
Boared long to hia people, for God too had need of 
hta and ho passOd away on the 22nd November 
1801 leaving hie province bereft of hia help 

Indigenous Dyes 

Dyeing and printing trades ate to day cent 

S - cent dependent upon imported dvee 

ere is suflicient raw material m the land 
tor the manufacture of dyes This is n 
proper field of work for our unemployed 

young men and women Sctenltfio Indtan 
^e following from The Indian Textik JoitrnaL 

dyes ^ ® 

Indigenous dyes are either fl) of vegetable on^in 
s^ch^asindigo cutch or (2) oi animal® on^. "S 

A large number of indigenous dyes of both 
vegetable and ammH ongin are being brought mto 
use under stress of circarastanccs There m Aar 
.vighariun ksu or hald, (turmeric) arwo 
mspai (pomegranate nnd ) jungU ntl (wild^ md.^Y 

Rhadp were producci from Unnin matcnali ^ 
sSphati ^ ^ myrobalana with feS^ 

The only available commercial products then «. 


Cutch M n very well known natural dyo in tho 
onnonry of dyers and printers Its importance 
amongst indigenous dyes may bo said to be only next 
in im|iortaiico to indigo But cutch, like indiga has 
been unnblo to stand against avnlbclic dyes Indi;^ 
still maintaina its farailianty owing to the ayntheiio 
substitutes rtliining tho samo name, though in mills 
completely and cottages largely, it is synthetic indigo 
that IS used and not indigenous natural indigo. 
DifTcrcnt has been the talo with cutch ns it has been 
replaced by sulistitutcs which, being chemically 
diircrcnt aro used under other names 

Fesance and Politics 

Dr Kalidns Nag Ins tllL^a beautiful linos on tho 
teachings of Malntnn Gandhi in Jnilia anl lit' 
H'orld 

Ten Noble Peace prizes would not sufhco to do 
)us^ and honour to this great jicncc maker of 
racMctn history who through the last half \ century, 
not spent a day of his life without doing wuno 
thing for the better understanding and peace between 
the government and the governed the employers nnd 
w mploycil the privileged aod tho unprivileged 
Gandhi brought a Bincerity and a chanty which 
however anliqiialcd they arc nmdo to appear ly 
interested politicians, form nevertheless the germinal 
principles of life and progress m human history Tho 
entire fabric of civiliraiion is threatened by the 
buwvring of the disintegrating instincts of selhshncss, 
^caning to inmuily, asploitntioii and 
?^i fountainhead of human rdation»hip 
u^isoned by deadly decomposition of the vitw 
or^DS of mankind With tho instinct of a uro/iAcf 
n. scicnlifio chanty of a p/ii/eiciaa 

£ii.ir'/®.i lhat blood transfusion alono can rcstoro 
discasod body politic of humanity, and 
o blood, to bring in new life, with 

immolation so ditTurent from 
® self sacrifice I A great Eurepean 
Kollsnd, could listen, tea 
t matody of love and peace 

champion of ChriWan 
Today the whole world is listening with 
wWlf* w' v,‘° symphony of auffenog 

4 Beethoven would 

thPn fW ?? immortal creation of art No wonder 
tten that the Sentinel of the East” as Gandhi 
Tagore, scented a new health id 
^ / “f Mshatma * Tho atmosphere 

undcrtalm Hahatmaji s jienanec which was 

"^>"0 of any particular 
Butr nag of man ” Thus 

penance is sometimes efficacious for human politics 


Customs Amongst the Tharua 


colours, inese are enrmo yeUow, chrome oMniw 
chrome grera iron buff, Prussian blue chrome 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


iwt-cle. Ums the jutul uiaux<aa* iBe Inh.t o‘ , 

W£^^wiuifwaU.ol the t*o naa#afy 
c 4 tl» IxTide ja the loUowioz Urmi ii. 

I "Win lauru, Lo^ku t^rUr^uLitf U,u^ 
M*/ fia* m{ I-»« men U“fah *uar laua 
UMtj^r -nut 11. 'Doo* your 
fbLcj mil huatinj* If ikA, my *00 

ni Uh lod oat U> at' * 

i. “KatU i,«MO-Uwtc^t wna'" ,»• »- 

»he know bukct-mikini md neollo«Otk 

If A* fithcr approfa of the hruie and the 
11 verted to, the pt^u rtfcwd to aboTe 
ototoloThnae^ pofple. The UtUf •*?' * 1 ^ 

tJJa^e'Harkara’ (aprocUjmtr) 

o or 5 «r to paiuciiite w the f lottion of the \|m» 

Paraya croi^T.’ The ‘pir' « 

the tead* ami the rirUnf« of C 

rABrn gtte nooey coinp»'B»ation W the 

harms ^naktsj of the 'tnif* which ^|y 

!» iffns. u. ‘,'i' ‘"Jr.h 

ai the ‘fuik pi/ar (prwa for her milk> wh'h 
u PR *«««1 M aa aoSpie oui gift to the hnde * I«f'‘ 
The Indesrooma l«Tty aUo, ..^rre iKjuor fi'h 
meat to the Urido a fneiidi and telaUrM 
varyiftc aecordios • r the aiae and the 

-^L 4 r*Theo-.I ‘ 

-- pcocfol to laTlofi” “ Konwo « . 

"-Sfri* lirrjr cenmoay’ 


(j09 


He idaced bra in a jeanieu “to drcsi it and to 

laraily abouli lira to havt a »aiall 
bed WCTliiratB. A P" 5 ^‘®®. ^ 

111 auch occupation would l>c highly bencucuu 

EiiJiwi the d>-miud not rocnly for air. 

Ut for food Tho worlan„ mao uever comi^i 0 
lack of good appeti e, malhu U be ^ 

flcepbii nii.hu for tho alcep of the one who Lm 
evn»l hi* foci hv tbs tweat 0*^* 

»»rtt, “The aWp of a laboanns man u eweet. 
•hfChcr he at IiUlc or much. U u th<j abuiidmtw 
o. lb rich who feel* no need of out-of-door labour 
that wiU out aufTcr him to alcep- , . . 

The one who ipcndi hi* tune on a awirtl chair 
m a umrlr rcnUlalcd oiHiM loeC* hu apptUic. U 
„ Uu»^^ that BPpodi to the phraician for an 

anutucr-iomclbng tJiat will improre the apiKt.^ 

i ■fa-vr-f. 

■r'ioti ;&r2 “td h‘.'u's‘br'; 

added mnlber shall be slu-P . _ 

.j T.:;.” 'I’Mdirrn tai's': 

blur mcani of waucii.K slcrp than “[L 

i*ntU'« of medicine nearly forty ycara in 
n with medical urttitotiona. I have had a 


»a.ruM the^br of the bnde ujios l-an fUmi 

'^mdhi^- wh^^ Utter, UaiJt* 

^it^n the name temu. aUo Str« .hu fttr« \t> 


u. rvcall 
1.1 won hard 
of hie 


of medicine nearly forty Iff” “ 

procnas w» iji,iuj">u "-•r •- -- _i„,h ,k.| coBnolim "'i^i medical urttitotipn*. I ^*’’* ~* 

Uror ecfcmooT’ ““fding to which ib -feat many iwticni* who were iroub cd with inwmoia 

a W« (email l-Ute of totul) V.t.oo- them all. I am not able at tb » morotnt 

I. «..» .n iV,.-!/ rmoeettre Odsy anJ ' _“.ii ... wi,o bad a Urge family and who had 

provide them with the ncccwailies 


< irdtiawon ha* made it lm|io»*ible *0? 

wojk on the Urro or in iho R*w'fi'v.i 2 


trt^pv«‘*ffo^wo'tt»*’fire rapc« w ^ntinuo to' care ibir lircad by the aiicat of IM 

paoebaTaf (of the bode* “ w Uaio and are doomrd to indoor, nmo-wrecking 

«Sran/“5ii^X«»lVl't‘'ro. «¥«', * X oSS irorl Tboae who »« , “ 

reprwentatiVea of tte bndrgrwm* however dcn«o wme bnefit by takiof^few aimpU 

pre one reipos each to the bnde. In eaertuwe i^led at the donk. the body may ^ 

the hndegioon^ pcojle return V.h^rS hep' wtfPr'H. “{li L kTSo 

m-at monunr the bnd«,TO 3 ma inicad of I'crraiUinB tho.^y ™ ..u.Ve.m 

SJi^;^ns?vrul-‘e" 


liesent on the o<xa»ron. The rithcr 


party rwiluKc from the transaction 

and reavjnallc groundv i» liable to pay ^The 


ipirauoii ana. marc* ii imiw«ioiu 
w ri^T Ualkwe met and fiUiiiB cruet caiiro a 
^ 2 « IrSr^cireuUtion of the blood throiRh the bniiu. 
and aweeps the cobwcos from it. 


cs"r^ of the ceremony ennwU m 
bndeand tbs bridugrooui ha>e l>olh tB,aJc , , 

K iya to other s.e 

nginB to each other 


e to lie rcK*r<W a 


How to Keep Well 

folIowmB OGCurv in 


The Beligioa of Idaa 

Dr fvaroj Kumar Dm «ritiP> 1 criti'juc on 
Jlabmdrsinatli Tagore * "RtliBion of Man in 
TV /««fw« From this crituiue wo cstnict ihp 
foilovring 

lUlHodranalht ‘IWigion of ■'Ian' stand* out in iie 
The Oneniftl galMt amslciie**, lU majestic siroplicity and the 
transiiaient s.nccrity of iw apj^l— outnvaUine by fu 
j ^Itbokindrol atlcmpU that have been ma.b in the 

o*trdoii)>|^^^ history of cinlyation to present ^Ihe ca*o_for ^ifwn 


There IS not much dauKcr la oitrtwinic w“^ history of civili/ation to present the case for ^‘fwn 
Wk honat trort A bttla >nPd'‘K«ce Too^ uTMoascdly subjuclije. but it stand* nd of the 
inlh .n?h »nr^^ mil aid 111 ‘he enU of hubjcciiviara so far as it acquire* the saviiiK 


»Wd li®rhal urw'ibm twt'S^foSf Sf“’Sodcre ’lim ‘ 

chair lor ton or twelve hour* out of tho twenty loar 


ha* empbaiircd, the reiiBious 
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c1nBCl0u^nc^>s jucans a ‘uclf-recognition ’ thal is to 
Mj a rccpsnition by the finite of its true bcin^ and 
of it« union with the whole’. This is ju«t the theme 
■>n which Rsbmdrmath has harped so often drawing 
'iii «arl} inspiration from the celebrated text of the 
r^-rtin'/iQcf which runs to the cifict 

‘\ustu sanaiii Lhiitani atmaniiewen upashs iti, 
^•lrva bhuliBhu caliaiiara tato iia Tfjugupsatc’ » c 
'One who diciorcrs nit beings aa comprued within 
the stlf, and his own aclf in crested beings, can no 
longer ronniii hidden within oneself that is, self 
centred ' Tina is the Uicher Subjectivi'ro of the 
•Vedanta which has proved the acknowledged source 
of in^i imtioa for the Religion of 'Man But it would 
I>c a fund inieatal mistnhc to pm it down to some 
dcfinito origin and lal>cl ii as Yrdantic or uon 
Vedantie Christian or Ragan Whatever else ho 
mii.hl h’ the nini of the ‘ Relipon of Man is neither 
( hrwnn nor Pa_iui It simply rtccgnircs and re- 
atfirms the Man that ta not forgotten in the Cliri'.tuui 
or the \cdallll^l. It la here alone that mao comes to 
his own nnd rccogni/ea himself aa the Ctcraal Man 
he i& The whole travail of religious consciousness w 
therefore in the direction of the re discovery of sdf 
whero-in man awakens into self consciousness, as it 
were and justitics h« title to bo reckoned one of the 
twire-born 


Paper Uakuig la ladia 

Tlie following paragraphs from < gnimf.n if 
In ha inilicalo die po-fibihties of the nmeh 
nooded pirix-r industry lu Indii 

Pfotmion licgaD bowcier to lie altordid to ihi. 
imlusiry a Uw aesr* ago in (he shape of a high 
imjrtrt duty < n foreign pajwr Moreover pulp from 
bamlioos which are i.lcniifiil to India and Burma 
has Wgun to Iw uied in place of gras* pulp *11,0 
rreUit lor Ihi* innovation is duo to the pdient 
rr«archfii for many years of Mr W Ra'tt the 
fibre fijvrt who wm atluhe. to the Forest Itcscanli 
In-iiiuto at Pchra Hun Tovlav the U iding eonseru 
in India the liU^^hur Paper MiU. pnHliiccs COftO 
toi s of i«iper 'allied roiighlv at Its Ot, UUa a year 
It cm !oys_J./X) hands at the nulls nd lon-umcw 
annually OfW loni of real KO .<» mjnnds ^f 
ssSmi trass Blx)nt _ja».l tons of bamboo TtOlO i©n» 

ril'‘r!fVlu^"'‘'^“'' wid *"Xl 

. .oV Institute ai Ikhra l»un baa 

hi v-V. m */“■' paivr made by 

^ fuund u-very tali.faslorT ^ 

There I* a j tx sxi i o» fir the eaiai b linMnl of b 
PH xr mil la I irroa to manutailurc iinM.-atbrd ntUi. 
on a Urw .rale. 1 ut .t Ui not manrialirr 1 as ,« 


Owing to unsettled conditions and the general trade 
dt^rcssiOD In this connection, the aforesaid rorcst 
Institute IS doing much useful work in its pulp 
factory 

The Institute factory is reported to bo mnng 

K per and supplying to tho otficcs of the Forest 
partnient in India. Paper containing copper 
snlphate, supplied to tho I orcst Lntomologs't for 
preserving specimens of insects dunng transit, is 
reported to have given “very satisfactory service. 

Moreover the Institute is conducting experiments 
to reduce the cost of making bamboo pulp. 

k few preliminary laboritory experiments ind.catw 
that a complete nnd uniform disintegration of the 
ran material would help eonsidcrahly to lower the 
consumption of cheniic.il8 and steam required for the 
chemical process of digestion Since satisfactory dia- 
iatrgritioa of the raw luatenal could not be obtains 
with the existing crusher and chipper, arrangements 
were made for tho di<inlrgration ot about ono °j 
bamboo to n Xorns nnd Christy disintegrator insialicu 
in tho workshops of tho Imperial Fublic Works 
Department at Delhi. The digestion of the disinitgra 
ted material gave very jiromi«mg results, nnd it was 
consequently dccidid to ODtoin the disintegrator froai 
Delhi and carry out syetemaue upcrimen s wUh it at 
Ddira Dun 

Hero It must be admitted that the Government of 
India gave Mr Rsitt every facility Bamboo-pulp in- 
vestigation has been camw out at the instigation ana 
with tho fijinncial help of this Govcnimcot since lOtf' 
When in 1019 Mr RaiU wanted an experimental pulp 
•uid pajier making phut to bo installed at Dclira Dun 
at a COM of about lls 2 lakhs the hinoncc and 1 nrest 
Dei^trocuts readily acceded to the request, hO'V 
the bcuefit IS that the Institute posacsfcs the l>o-t aad 
largest plant of this kind in tho world Having a 
miniature pulp and paper mill of its own, the In-tj 
lute IS able to discover and circumvent the pitfall* 
that are apt to Jurk unreen in the pioneers paih 
For some vears now, this • paper pulp sct-iion” of the 
Invlituto Las made all the Jiapcr rcquir^ by lli<- 
Forr«t Department. 

Tho reason why the Gorcrnmral fathered this 
enternnse is that it has a viry bright future before 
It of even acquiniig the worlds monopoly for bamboo 
lull, paper. , 

Hecan^ India and esi>eeially liurnii uilord ready 
fcourcca of suj i>]y our proojiccls as wood pulp loakcn 
aie imi<|uo and ininicn«6. 1 xrly m this century ihf 
pnee of woo.! putp iq 1 ogland was i, 8 per ton 
now this j nco there has come up to L Id roughly 
** . [‘^■“ibihiH's have doubtless moved the (.ovirn 
intnt of ImUa to nurttiro I«im1x«-pulp inanufacture 
!!!.?. «^ blcachiiiz IS the 1 uiy ditlicult procciv. Our 
<s]iuUsts (.liould fctiio this oniortuiiity \lrradv 
i^tuh sviidualcs bsto taken up bamboo fir»t* n 
Hurras while our tsi it.li.ts are lUllCI^ 



foreign periodicals 


Patnoli Catecliuni 

When aJranct'l >> >* “ 

tliifiktM <onknm nl- of ih*" 

rv-^ponwbk (Of f*""" T, innWly i «mW 

jaiyltm 'vorll Inlnui ®1''\ Ove .Mr.nnr* 

U » In thT» »-^urtry »n I ‘h® 

t^twecD the conhliffi'^' , 1 . m ant patn« H •»» 
We-L In Kumi- attiu. I. « 

verr often mean tn **S* , . . „ JnUi l» t*' 

A'-nr r ’.‘ eiritr . r ; 

, , nil 

'“t SKiff . k3 . 7 . K »“ »■”' "» 


.»j r.,k^ .km a ik, “'kiP'!? ?lu 

”" 4 “" ' 

h ssn *. 

A Of i-cmr^e. W»« 

Tain .^.wir nation apcnJinit 

V„^Su i £. •'« '" 

To pto^e the PtUtt- te to l rtsttve 

‘j areoiss%‘’orto“‘ttss°x- 

•“4.nW."v."™er»o»l hp iM- 

\ Cfrtauily, . 

^ a’iifpUhtl 

'I SI? S ;rJe%":. p™-" k> 

of eTPfT naiion . . 

Q W ho (;f>l n* 'nlo \"‘,y roiliUfi»«» 

V The alatcsmin tanktra, 

manufactnrtr* and milk mil*'* ^ 

Q Uo* did they fict n* mi 


\ With the m»t inonamuilal camiuii-n of 

-"•Sn.'V.TnSir’.kt,” 000 0.1 .1., .h«. - 

Tt" tir .coer.« end obt, .1.0. 

s ?; iiVf :. h "". Vujh ' i ; j . o _ Mh «^ 

«i \\l,it arc tho«- n'lccr thinca pirchra im fcTkTj 
’ lhe '‘‘ r " ht ‘ m . lhon ‘ 7nii - of > 

,JU ^•’•g d t i mil, Uf f/ 'J>»^ "f 
s/MngPit Ihii’t'r ) 

A Depretoott ColUse 

In til -JMW v •I'cr. ** tom*i»o 1^“,^ 

1 ' I* ^ 14 illPCB for atudcnU who cannot 
the -h. we of It coUrSB «or economic 

It an iwhltsiuiiU) _ , . 

iwaiia^t of lomJoiualo mwii» many ‘““'‘■{'W 

. ii ' h . ooou . “ “SiSk 


Ao, 5!?‘:& d‘;s . ':3 i7k?r5ri« ■" " ! 


coUep. hakically (r« frooi all 
ehantaUo E.n. and 

rJeSla'. Sj’.t'“S'lU°th1o'"c.) etote TJT J»™.| 

Itojai Vw^ia I I I [tom WashlOKlon 

W?; “ilo M?.S u , .■■“"■ 1 . ri ;? o.'wS 

von the cenRlenro ol mta tl ntkuowleilKwl 

: WrSlsE&sS 

to „«nd un “ne year of adranu-J ^ncalioi. we lUmd 

* si t *? rj^ 

u c. 
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and e i} ol roH<> and a Binntual cxpencueo of com- 
munion uith God and fellowship with man 


The Advance of Indian Women 
"Mh II JI Gray rend a paper boforo the 
st India Assocntion on ‘The 


Two Snicides Per Hour 

Suicides in ibc United Slitfis hi\« icwhcd 
this uppillmj figure The situation is certainly 
grave, and the editor of The Ifo/ld Toiworroic 
writes 

Every 2G minutes, maht and day during 1031 ‘‘n „ - ^ , 

mdnidual m the 'United States ended his own Me East India Association , 

The total number of suicides for the year was about Indian Women,” whwb lifts been publishcu in 

iOCOO as compared with 120CO aidims of nmidei fjig lualu: heitcw In this paper she wrote alwut 

and 3o 000 fatal casualties from automobile accidrnU the recent political activities of Induvn women 

In eommentins; upon these fi-urcs which he eompilca , j , , j ,^i„ ,.oiiiAr 

Dr Fredencl.^ ‘floffroau says « «omcn are to be judg^ by deeds father 

\ review of our homicide and suicide teeorda leads than by words it u within the ConL,rc83 that lucy 
to no other conclusion than that the cheapest com have shown the greatest courage. Lverjone 
modiiym the United Slat<’8 at the present Ume is not *Rrco Umt Congress womens advance UM u^‘ 
human life While on the one band this country m a right direction^ but no one can 

makes the most strenuous efforts to prevent dealn activity They haro pickets, 'vaited in procis - . 
from preventable or postponahle diseases and boasU bare gone to pason and have proved their courage 
ot a low death rate os one of its most humanilanan m w^y a dangerous not 

nehiercroents we waste human lives by murder and The spearhead of the womens owara) luov^w 
self murder on a prodigious scale increasdl to stupefy- » provided by the Desh hevikas or Etorm iroop . 
mg proportions by automob Ics, gas firearms and among Congress women They were lust coroii 
other coQienient means of self destruction Even the m lOJO and constituted a band of 
life insurance companios are becoming alarmed at pared to do acure work from day to day 
the losses sustained through voluntary self destruction arc enrolled in five different categories, of wiiom 

which DOW cut nuito a figure in thar annual the highest category must promise not only to 

claim payments Yet literally nolliing is being done serve ihcir country loyally and peacefuJIy, out must 

to aid the cause of suicide prevention and only a also bo ready to lake all conseqcnccfl—nnmeiy 

feeble effort 18 made to reduce the toll of deaths by insult assault aud imprisonment’ 
murder There is the most urgent ue^ for the About fifty Desh Scvikas went to pnson duiuig 
organization of a national society for the study and the first year Many of them bad never left their 
prevention ot BUietde based on the sound pnnciplcs homes uutit the call came to them nod did pot 
of voluntary scivico to render aid and advice to know their way about their native town They 
those ui desperate weed haul first to leatn the eourage nficcssavy to be seen 

How piUiully loadecuate IS the proposed solution I abroad in the streets Presently they learned to 
A national society I the malady is too deep-rooted wall- tong distances to stand in tho sun all day, 
and far advanced to be cured by committee racclings to picku cloth and toddy shops to hurry to doof^ 
Men kill themselves because they have faded to points when summoned by the Congi^a or the 
discover ail cnoobling philosophy of life and because police, to rctnere stones, pipes, and other obstacles 
thiy lack inner rcnourccs to sustain them » hours placed to the middlo or tho road Co obstruct trallic, 
of tragic advcrsit) even to shevl their fear of ni|.ht and hooligan 

Two aspects of our industrial civdizaation arc re- crowds Every time a iiatlal was called tho Si-vikas 

Bimsiblo tor a high percentage of the sun ide loll catuo out to prevent mischief makers from forcibly 
ifio prevailing love ot money and the tcrnfic atrain stoivpiiig trams and causing disturbaiicca They 
placed ujKm haman beings by tho insecanty of the IctJ that they have been on more than one crilicm 
capitalistic svslcm Numberfess people arc so occasion tho mvans of averting ugly incidents They 
absorbed in the frantic punuil of things— comforts Tcsbie that keeping the peace does not mean 
liixiines privileges -that their sense of valuvs has passive duty but acluo service. The average number 
Is-sajme so perverted that financial fruaUatvon and of Senkaa onroUed at any one lime has heen about 
disoat*': <k\«\.sa tbAW. ot tfea a.dX to Iwo. Tha 'VJJ, ot aib.O's, w doatw wt -inoTfe haaa 'kcwv •jsosndsw'A 
present strain uiioa business men and ftnoncicis «a of the Congresa War Oouncil with heavy r^fwii* 
appalling In 1931 there were 20,381 commercial sibilitics 

failure* in the United blatc^ and 1 5a0 bank This la a real ilcsccn. into the arena. In addition 
failures with tombincd liabililies of nearly four to these most nctivc De«>h hevikas who have courted 
billion dollars lor every bankruptcy there are a danger and arrest hundreds more hi\o joined in 
score or a hundred olher concerns which hover near liroccssious Hag salutations and larlals, hare cooked 
tho precij itc, with luJcscribable anguish for multitudes or nursed In Congress hospitals have hawked 
of persons concerned Even more lunfyvng w ifcollar and generally emerged from the seclusion 
impotence of the ten niilbons of unemployed Tho of Ihdr homes m order to support the Nationalist 


dcmoratitatioa which follows the vnabdvty of a man 
to keep kia family above tho pauper level is ghastly 
The tramly ot the present hour demaoHU 
KWialisQi and nl gion a more njuitablo diatnbntion 
of ineoin<', wealth and privilege, less compciilio) anil 
more co-o|icralton locrcased eocunty through aoctal 
jdannlng and vorial uisurancv the subMilntnn of 
ihc siavut. in cutivo for the I robt inoUve a iduloso. 
I by of life • • • • 


iDOaemcut 

This emergence of Indian women into the o|>cn 
uM bcca far movo dramatic and startUng than the 
franco mmic by Western women dnnng Iho war 
In I nglaiid it was an inUusificatiou ot activities 
air^y larncd on by women— for inslaucc m agri 
cuUnn, or Liiginccring In India as thej llicmsciveii 
acvoUoii to the work of the 3IolhciIanil 


of life wluoh replace* the mad seraiable for automatieallv I roki, tho chains of feminine boiidai.e 
ilcei aud power by the jurstiitof truth, beauty j^g Ur hack into tho mists of time. ^ ^c has 



FonclGN PERIODIC VLS 


tok-o back at least to “nn^a ol Ra^|>“ ^ 
6ni Tvomen facing violwM for t e 
country They hare eTen taken ^ 

men Snder 1 tragic oU wd 

Sd“-“SSi '...t .«»; 

£i.SSn.\rgi=>* ■» 

dimmed that ho^ 

The Harvest of Ottawa 
EcoMinist of London eummirues the nchievo- 
menta of the Ottawa Conferenco aa follow^ 

m defense or whether the 

of their initial optimistic of 

^ly aware, M they surrey^ the 
Imperial affection that tnere a ut«^ j ^ 

that can be reckon d the fact remains Ihat tne 

Ouawa agreement* jield a \hc^th*pe of 

to those who seek for ” much in the 

tohd ecOBOmiQ adeantige. Hewl to b« 

way of ambiguous «, 

filled IQ where glaring gap* ‘Si reaped at 

trapOMiWe finally to apprise ‘be wd the 

thuUmo-Ut conferenco. Yet this my 
draft agreemenu, ^pthe^ncerted 

tuflleicot indications of the treoo oi 
policy to warrant the coneliuion . .i,,, (,« 

stanJpoiot of particular h«» been lost 

ihe w«ld adrantage^ ahke, much more has wen 'o* 
than has been gained 


A«ori,«s i» .h.. p.p«r. vr-4!;S ‘gSZ 

o> pamlp l.»l tor « mw, '>■« „„„trj 

i3S,’’'ln^°r h.S.'p„”! 

return for promises who«o ,s far 

questionable and whoso value, a akowm" 
from substanliaL It has jjvd. on f 
the wont of the barsam” But this is not alL 
The paper continuous 

•n.0. uA. ihm » WHO >" >« iSS’ -S 

taUs on the nauseating ^ > ^^OUawa 

iDsiruments bt*yt“K S^^ent m 1- * d 

agreementt eland as ‘be hm ted a me c o^,»rM,o 
bargains realizable by moIccI its 

wur^Lmpire resolutely Ihe 

I manufactnnog indostn®. Ttip^ hoih to our 


in ‘rettoonablo protection iba agreement to prohibit 
iSin^^stratmc by state action tho proposed 
of which i, hkcly to invoke aenmoni 
S^rSJS^ctsy hereafter, the Ottawa agiwmenU m 
anhstanre are narrow and sterile \s a prelude to the 
Wwld Economic Conference (at Ottawa the tend of 
surely a factor not to be paralidcd a 
^OCTs) tlmj are a bitter disanpointment. For, if 
ttoveidict may be summarized in a sentence the 
Sdy 3« result of Ottawa .s that the rmpire ha. 
m lan been humbugged and m part bo tar m 
oM^Sii. Bntain s power to lursue policies of fiscal 
sanity hamstrung 

The Japanese Student of Today 
The Liting Age has the following note on the 
Jajnnese .choolboy of 1032 

•-uch individual acts of violence as the recent 
ns assioalion of the Japanese Fremicr have less 
2^?ucd importance than the growing radicali/aUou 
St JaMiwse^ studenU Ounng the five or sia years 
of the liooni CTsduates from tlie higher schools 
f^d lobs wmting for them with salaries 
awacedtwo hundred yen a month. Japanese buai 
n«M Tneouraced young men to take part in \V«tcrniz 
fi^larSr 5e larger btma calJmg weekly conferenew 
and aslmg the opinion of thcir young employees 
^ow the Situation i» reversed, and large nunl«» of 
Toaoc men are fuined out on the world with m 
^mic education bat no epportumty to eoni a 
Ikioc The rwuli w that Japanese atndontt are no 
oneCt favonmlbyihe Ooverament as future go-getters 
but w rq^rdvd as polenual revolutionists 

The flMvaire in view point between the Ooicrn 
meet and tbe mnsscs oi miJdle-«li« studenU is 
tevcalef u» ‘he preliminary report of tw cnamtlj 
named Comtnisnon of Intjuiry into btude ts ideas 
after crenne into university class rooms, the Com* 
msswohss come to some vague but ominou* 
MDclusioos It does not feel that mere nliLlajiani.m 
10 other words training students for more vanoU 
kinds of work will remedy malUra— an obvious 
enough deccioo, as few jobs of any sort are to bo 
had Instead it seeks a remedy in uphft and 
iikolb.ra It complains that students are not properly 
losUucted in the Japanese system of government 
lhat history is given no significance and that 
Jainoeso and Chinese classics are madequately Uught 
In short, the Oomuussioa discovered that the student 
-not suSicienlly imbued with patnoliam 
The Japanese arc supposed to belong to one great 
_.i> >ii>t snreads in concentric circles of relationship 


country and to inoM oi out _ 

customers, wbo»e goods lo J^^hcr hsnd. 

excluded from this market ^ ^ 

though tho relatively restricted ® Ottawa might 

may wmfort those who feared that O^a mij^ 
seek to create an tn^ro "n^ 
impeoctralilo tanff wall wfusoL for themost 

mere fart that Gctal 

part, to impose, for preferential purp«v* ,i,.t the 
tanir ndden world. British 


The Japanese arc supposed to belong to one great 
famiir that spread* in concentric circles of relationship 
Irom the Emperor But it is easy to point out that 
a readiness tor common action against a foreign 
enemy does not soke domestic connict*. That kind 
ol uatriol sm would not be enough, even if the 
students were thorouehly soatai lu it, to do away 
mth the class struggli. The report therefore devotes 
a great deal of space to Marxian Icudeflcics It 
of tbe seeming theoretical perfection of 
iumsm and says that student* should therefore, be 
trained to take a critical view of Jlarxism.’ Tho point 
u not stressed howeier as some csscs have l.«n 
known in which teachers who studied Jlarz in order 
to refute him were converted to Marxism tbemseke. 

Oth« eJncational aulhormes. in a discuseion some 
ago of this root of nhat the Japanese refer lo 
a* dangerous thinkmg’ czpressol tb^ disbelief in 
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\menca, California, Panama Bntish Guiana and 
Bra7ij 

IFfst — Tnnidad Jamaica Surinam 

(Dutcli We«t Indies), Grenada and Tobago 
Australia ~^.ew J^aland aud Fiji 
Europe —Great Britain France Germany and 
most probably ovbei Loiopcan covuiVnea a» wdL 
It IS eonftdently expected llaat tbe directory 
will be us^ ior business purposes bj merebants 
in the above-mentioned countries 
There can bo no doubt that lhi« directory 
will draw Indians oaerseas do er to tadi other 
and to tlio Motlierland and that it will promote 
the expansion of Indian trade ind culture 
Mr \Vaa de«enea the lhanha of those who are 
interested m the cau e of Indians oacrscis, who 
ought to help him by giving lum all neccosory 
information 

Strange Arguments of the Governor of Fiji 


fell me of aovlhiiig that I can do to assist m 
this direction But I mu-t look to the other side 
of the account The Fipan and Iho Europ^ 
are subject to inequalitas also The lijian tor 
example, IS under the Native Kcgulations. ivcat 
would the Indiana say if ihcj were required com 
munally to build hoiu.es _ to turn out on the 
toads, to do lbj» that and the other tasks which 
arc assigned to the 1 ijians 
Certunly IiuUtns would hi\e a good deal to 
say to that on their ouii behalf Anil they do 
not like citlier that hijims “hoiild be subjeetw 
to n kind of forced libour The more sensible 
and theobtions cour'.o fortho Fiji Governor woidd 
bo to iboli«h the inciltmlitiea under 
which the Fijinns suffer niid not to tin-ow me 
Fijidn inetju ilities into the Indians’ teeth But 
this IS not flll According to this Goternor, 
the Euiopcins m Fiji nl-.o have their share of 
inequalities He goes on to s ly 


The following resolution was moted by an 
Indian member of the Leaishtiae Council lo 
Fiji 

That this Council recommends to Uis Excel 
lency the Governor th&i ho be pleased to convey 
to Hia Majcaty s Government 

(a) That this Ctouncil adheres to the principle 
enunciated by the Majesty s Government as con 
tamed in the Whito taper No 3o'<4 presented 
by the Secrctu) of Stale for the Colonies to 
larliaincnt by conimaud of If is Majesty in June, 
11)30^ that the establishment of a coinmou cicriomi 
toll in all Colouics chcio thero is a mixed pcqiu 
latioa IS an object to ba aimed at and attained 
with an equal franchise open to all races and 
(h) That with regard to the frachivc for tlie 
Lcci-.tatire Council of Fiji this Council would 
welcome the introduction <il a connnon electoral 
roll ' 

The speech that His Excellency the Oovemor 
made oil this oce uion lacked both the dignity 
and seriousness that one expects ftoni an hicti 
official of ins I'tjijiding Ppcnkwig aWnl Uio 
restrictions and incmialiiiis betnim the diHerent 
races in ibo^'e i«lnnas, the Governor said 

I have bien uiiccrUy anxious ter find out and 
to rectify IcgitiQiato gricionccs aud 1 luqc that 
the lucmbers will come to me at nay time and 


VgaiM the Europeans I haie referred to au 
inequality ui the marriage la« There are other 
incqiialmcs The Indian at wiU can get marnea 
under the European BiortiREo law, but the 
Curoiican cannot get luaxncu under the Indian 
marriage law — an jnequahty The Indian can RCt 
diiorco on terms much more easy than those 
allowed to the European— ogam an incnualiii 
The Indian may entice away a European s wife 
and go scot free If a Furopcaii entices away an 
Induiis wife he is liable to six mouths imprison 
iiiciit— another inequality 

Wo nro sorry that in mant.tl affairs the 
Emelins do not hate ns good a tune of it 
111 liji os lbc> wi'h to But time is not, to 
our Ounkmg any moquitlity between the 
Luroi>eJii ind tho Indtin in tbe fiicililics fur 
enticing away each others witcs We iidmit 
for arguments sake that a European would get 
SIX months' hard labour for runiimg away with 
m\ Indum'a wife while for tho corresjionding 
oflenco of lunnmg may with n Luiopoims 
wife an Indian would scot free But, then, 
Iheio IS tho expense of keeping n Mhile woman 
to Inko into account on the Indian 'ide. 
Slost Indiana would coiitider ibnt burden equivalent 
to tnin^poriation for life So, if thire is any 
incqualily thcio that too is on the Indian side 





^ 


''Exaggerations and Contradictions 
of Extremist Writers ' 

Mr G FindUy Shirr'ia, Pnncjpal of 
Gujerat Cutlege, has wnltea a pa aphJcf 
named Poierti/ riiul Koulred Fiono w 
Prohiemi m Iwlta, •fftich ciinositv UJ U' to 
purciia^e It has bccu published br tiic Govern 
ment of ludia. lu it he Ka« iQ some 
pssage*, attacked writers like Mr D idablni 
Vaojwi, Mr R C Dutt, Dr I T Sunderland 
Dr Rutherford, Dr C C Hall, Dr Mill 
D irant, etc. As Mr Shuras can write what 
ever he finds it necessary to, but a« owing 
to the ordinary penal laws of India and to 
the abnormal pres« laws and ordinance* we 
do not enjoy the same freedoiii to wnfe even 
what we consider strictly true, we do not 
propose to examine any of his statements 
and obscrratioas M'e do uot consider it 
particilarly heroic or fair first to punish 
people for publishing a book like /«</«« i« 
Po/i^hje, then to proscribe it, and finally 
to attack it. It is someirhat like hitting 
n man after fettering and handcuffing him 

Let us merly reproduce a page (p 30) of 
^Ir Shirras’s pamphlet. In Aiipcndix I 
nnder the caption, "Exaggerations and 
Contradictions of Extremist M'ntcra,” he 
avntes 

Tlie fc^loTin» qu lalions arc from •*nn<fcrliiid* 
India la BonJagic anj are inUnJcd to iHnstrate 
lie charactenstic eu ^rations or uatroths ir«fli 
vhich wnlcrs on Indi^u qu'sliOQS tiKUl tbe cases 
vliich tbe^ attempt to prore Is ptuotnl out si 
the betfinum; ol the nnsmofandum loey play with 
Irulh for wlui they einsii r to be s cool canse 
The first Uvee quotaiioas t>Llo« cspeoiaUr illosltste 
this i»5mt 
(1) Chapter 29 — 

'\bout the miJile of the last c ntury An lSo.1 
'If John Uictinsoi in hi* book Oovetn 

nicQl in Inda Under a Cnreauciacy pa^v • 


ftince Indii his come under British rale her 
cup of grief has been filled |o the bnm aye it 
ha* been full aid runnmfj over The unfortunate 
Ind an peop e hare had their nghta o{ property 
confi rated th«r claims on ju,tiee and humanity 
trampled under foot ihcir manufacturers tovrne 
and a«Tic lit irists beggared their security laken 
a«rar their morality eprtupfed and eren tbeir 
teh-no IS customs rioiated by what are conrentiou 
ally called the blessing* of British rule Psifia 
meni case* its codsC ence regarding these tyrannies 
n id irru tes in ladu by exhorting (hose that 
corcro there to "o ern paternally jii,t as Isaao' 
llalto erborts his angler m hooiing s irorm, tc 
ha idle him a* if be lorce him 
I ’) ( bapter Y quoting Halhcrtetd Modern 
India < 

\ rl^i of education oi the masses seglact of 
ean ration and n]e<lieal serricca in the Tillages 
neglect to L ep order neglect of housing the poor 
nc{^ -cl to protec the p asanis from the nonoy 
lender* neglect to proride agticnltural banks, 
comptraiire neglect to improre and develop am 
enUure neglect to foster Indian industries neglect 
to present flnlith profiteers from capturing the 
iramwav* electric lignting and other public services 
an < neglect to prevent the man piiltiion of Indian 
c irrency in tbe interests of London 
fJl Ctkap(er2o quoting Dadabhu ^aorop— 

The lot of India IS a very, very sad one. Her 
conditon IS Chat of mister and slave but it la 
worse it 13 that of a plundered nation in the 
haod* of cORStant ptuoaerere with the plunder 
earned away clean out of the land In the case of 
Ihe pi indenng raids occas onally made into India 
before the Bnli^h came the lOTadcis went away 
and there were Ion? interval* of security dnnn? 
whicli the land coolu lecupersle and become again 
nch Sind prosperous But nothing of the kina is 
true now The Brituh invasion i* continuous and 
the {dander (under legal forms but not less temble) 
poca ngbt ou with no uitermission and actually 
lacreasee and the uupovensbed nation has no 
opponuDtIy whatever Co recuperate.’ 

Air FindJay Shirras complctcli inswer^ 
Sunderland, John Dickinson, Rutherford 
and Dadabhni Iv"orO]i in one sentence, by 
obaeiTuig 

Not even Che most extreme writer* on India 
to-day could hold that all these allcgaUoos are 
true, or even partially tra^ (Page 3o.) 
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Ihij e'Seiciicy of bimplj cntici/mg the "Marxist sjbtcn 
if r the 1 rescot misery of the mt Idle cl'us haa made 
nmi\ n£ Its mcmliers fctl that the security of com 
muniMii would be preferable to the hazards of 
ea] iialism To work activflj for such aa end is 
p intsbablc bs death lu present da> Japan where the 
CA)aimum«t I’arty i» out lawed although novels aod 
es^a)i' wnlten from a Mariian new point are growing 
m number and populant) In the light of th^ 
Cf iiditiona. It appears that the real kernel of the 
report of the ComraiMioo of Inqair} into &tndi.nU 
Ideas lies m the suggestion that the school authorities 
cooperate with tU iwliee. 


Eeligioa and Eugenics 

Ibo u communities imong which rcli),iou giics 
« motion to inarrngo ought to pai attention to 
the f-illowing worU of tin Ri% Robert S Miller 
in Vt Umsttnn Ihgi trr 

the church has a responsibility for tbft imnrore. 
meat of the huravi Mock be au-^j « is Uio institution 
that w Tirj guicpdiy called njwn to give us •anelioo 
Ui the tcUlunship that is ucs m the birth of ehi'dreo 
The (xtcniony of inamii^o Iww been and stdl is the 
prcropatiTo of the ihnrch Those who nnitc to wui i.sh 
the family rclauonslup look to the church for its 
l.lt>«.ini. in Mcw of this circumstance the chur h 
should be ippar^ to mumret the full meaning of 
martia^o. The hought of raamnge as an isolated 
sjicial act must 1« corrected No di.irch dwcharpS 
us full ros|»nsibiluy m this ra.pect when the mmist« 
irtniuncta a man and woman husband an 1 wife 
Nlamago IS a sacred «t not merely bccauss uhe a 
OKue»Ubl ily lad stcaJfastaws to the relaliOH 
Lrtween husband and wife aor even bceiulJrlt 
ptnaiuauwa noble ideal of religion Much of the 


sacFedncss of marriage is denied from the fiitt thal 
it deals with the creation of new life, with the 
iDieption and birth of those who are to be the future 
menibers of societj Mairiage is biologically purposive 
and should be understood to be such by those who 
contemplate it The trouble with much modern 
i* that it involics enlirdy too little 
intclligeat study and preparation Too many 
couples marry with no thought of any one 
themselves They are not concerned about 
the cbildrea who an, likely to bo the result of their 
II redity and its principles are far from their 
thoughts largely because an agency is lacking to 
emphasize their impOriuntc. This is a part of mtelh 
geiii prtpiratioa for mirnage the church may very 
projicrly uadtttakc. While marriage remains one of 
utr BOicmn and special ntes there is need for an 
aiwlogy if young couples are given churuhly sanction 
tvheii they are ignorant of what they arc 

TIio icrj least that the church can do is to develop 
a social TOu«icneo that mil revolt against any 

ma^isgo that by rca-on of heredity tnrcatciia to 
undtwmine the physical and morm character of 

I '““fl como Mhtn no two 

pcrwiis who arc disnuaJiCed to Lecomo parents shall 
,1 blessing in marriage 

‘-“'ected or ^toatraccptivo 

“Copied A conhcienco on this 
* crcited and the church 

fiMi ^‘elicd idLoluni IS uniquely 

hand, the church 
t ‘mpitfes upon tho BocioUf adeqaato 

wl) 10 nonClin-liiii 
"'“y subHliluto some 
appropnau c\|)rci«ion for ‘the tlmrch ' 
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Government PubUcaUons for Review 
We have received from the Publicity 
Board of the Bengal Governmeut two books, 
named ‘Indian Currenej Policy’ and ‘Jndi in 
Piscal Policy,’ “for cntici-'m and review” 
We apjireciate the conrtosj of the Secretary 
to the Pubhcitj Board, Bengal, in sending ws 
these and similar pnblicationa , for it would 
bean advantage to know the official view- 
points b} reading these books But we hope 
to be pardoned for our inability to appreciate 
the Board’s unintended joke in asking a 
gagged press to critici/e and review official 
propagandistio literature 

Tesftmonial Reception and Dinner 
to Dr. Sunderland 


local newspapers reported the proceedings 
According to one of them, “Tributes of 
outstanding leaders m the movement for 
freedom of India were paid to Dr Simdei- 
land” According to another, 

Pou«hkccj>!iio should ami ive feci sure will take 
extreme pnac and satisfactionm the signil honours 
paid last ni!;ht to Dr Jabez 1 Sunderland former 
pastor of tlic lota! UiiitariaQ church in recogmtioa 
of his scriiccs to the causc of freedom for India. 

Uliateicr may ba the opinion of anyone on the 
Indian question, and whatever laaj he anyone s 
ideas of the practicability of \ ariaut solntiona of 
India s problem everyone wbo knows Dr 
Snndcrland realizes how un-elSshly he has 
dcdieatol himstlf to a cause which he has judeed 
to be just and how sincerdy he has laboured for 
world peace lie is one who loves his fellow 
men oud is eater to servo them ivithout thought of 
self It IS gratifying that a great labour undertaUn 
m such a spint should have won for Dr 
Sunderland so hcaitlcU and so unusual a tribute 


Oil the Gth October last, at Poughkeepsie, 
Now York, a reception and dinner wa? 
given to I)r I T Siiadcrland by his fellow- 
citircns “in appreciation and acknowlcdgineut 
of his long and important service to India ” 
It was stated m the letter of luvitition to 
this function that 


Dr «inderland8 work lor India wnliog and 
spe iking in approcniion o£ her cnilizMion and 
cultufc ail la advocacy of her right to freedom 
has exU il i over more than chirtv lears in India 
Fnglan'i Canada and the United Slates and has 
inchidcd the wruing and puWicaiion of thico 
book* uanielj.,. The Causes of Indiashamms 
India and World llrothtrhood and India in 
llondasrc. 

As little or no less important dunog (he five 
years in which the t.mment tn Inn IcakrMr 
lajpat Ilai camol on his important work in Sew 
York City Dr biinderland was hin constant assis 
lant and on the return of Mr Rai to In lia sup 
cceded him as President of the \ew Vork India 
bocicty and editor of the raagiiinc koin„ India. 

At the present time he is Honorary I’rpsidral of 
the kmcriian Leagic for India s Ircclom and 
\ icc>l’rusidcnt of the Ml M orlJ Gandhi Fellow 
ship 

Inlia in IhnJnge was pubhthod in India in 
ia?J in New \ork in 1930 and in Pans (a liench 
edition) in 1051 

V revised Vniirican lower pneej olitien wilh 
c aht new that ter* on the Ixindon Itounllibls 
Conference l,vidhi in injinl Inlias New 
l in»tilution 15oicoU of I5nii*li Lord 

\\ dill ploii s OrtlinaiiLOs liilia* 1 mure etc 

brinsu 1 ? ihe Indian eitualiou Hrieily up to dale 
has just Wn i»»ucd by the New ^ork lublishcra 
the fjcwu Copeland Company 570 Ixain ton 
kve. New Notk, NYU dollars i>er cony ” 


riio principal address was gtvin by 
Mr Vuhalblm Patel, fonntr president of 
the Iiidiaa Legislative Asscuiblj. All the 


as that paid last iiight 

A third paper reports 

Dr Jabez Thomas Sunderland former minister 
of the Unitarian church ami one of kmoneas 
authorities oninlia was bailed as 'destined to 
immortality as the Lafayette of India at a 
testimonial dinner and reception in his honour last 
night at the 'VeUon llouse in recognition of his 
service to the movement for the free Tom of India 
ViihaIhUai T Pits! former lorl mayor of Bombay 
and a friend of Mahatma Oandhi guest ?p aker at 
the Jiimcr c.vrricl to Dr binJerland the gratitude 
of ihc p-'nli. of India for Dr feiinkrlands 
cbampionahi)) of ther catiao in his book India lu 
flondi" It was in a messagi, from lohn Ilaynis 
Holmes that Dr SinderJand was hailed as the 
Lafayette of In lia 

Dr & inderlaiul is a man who behevea lu 
peace said Mr Paid in h s address He is 
convinced that world peace can come only if India 
IS free He is convinced thit fr^oin of India is 
the coaciiliU condition of world peico, that India s 
question w not the domiBtic concern of Britain 
alone that it is a world rjuostion that all talk of 
wortd peace is incanin I ss sham, nonsense, until 
India IS free On behalf of the sulTcring starving 
an I sorrowing miliioiis of India I hail Dr Sunder 
Kni with hcartfdt [,nlu ido as one of the preatest 
of^vmcTicana. May ho In o long to see India free. 

Ills services were rciuJcrwl not only to India 
bat to a greater ca i»e the cause lof libtrty and 
fw lorn of peace an 1 contentment m the wort I 
ll« has dedicated lug hfo to the cause of the 
frcriloin of all o| preis'al i cople of the world, 
TOuvocal thit tho dclncrance of India will open 
the door to all opj c^fed people’ 

Turning to a cons lira ion of tho British attitude 
oni lavrmarnenl Mr Pnlcl said Docs LiifelanJ 
know that disirnmient and woild tcaco are 
•' "^uMy imj os’illc until imiierulisin is cnishol 
MU toe nalions arc mn>le free? Diys England not 
know that India vull Iw free tomorrow, mid the 
rthcrpwlca loof l^hc knows it and yit she ha* 
the au laeity to go lo the disarmament confereiicis 
an I pnach to other nation* that thiv slioull bo 
uiaarmcd Do you bclicio that sho means to 



N'OTES 

dmnnt ItEM 

finl ihio' »H b would do '^f'tn.re’for 'hat but 

to India. >olodyhM slie no il.-tre lor 

sh« i» foolioi tbe wh-ila worUl ^ 

“India u d.tefmmed “'T^v. loJu 

complete indcp=nd^nce fro^ ttie n„ht to 

wdiits what Vmenci hai CJt 
her own cuUun. an! civUuation- 

^ N^tu InJitin Academy 

of Sciences . 

In the course of tn articlo ^ ^ ^ 

the well known British scientific pcnodic 
Xaiure it is ob-crveil 

la the fo • o! politioal ' ,'ij “temartaWc 

has for so Ion ' been t.jten pU « 

scienutic dcTclopm nw ^ orrrlooV^t To 
recent y»a« hare n^n con liuons pn. rath t" »• 

those acquamtol with whei 

the hw^nnini; of .Qlel^ to the J 

research was confined *X‘ as ih ^ «r f of 

OoTcrnmeot deptttments », i n the t o 

India or the G»«''>.?,'‘Upw'wuh n* -r ' C 

. -„7 

reorBsnitatioft ol the tim « j Curaon 

.50 w'sW. , 1.7 

Cj-nmLsion Pnor w tnu ia« . anl e eit •> 
were little tnore than h uh schoo^^ ^ j 

physic* without tin hQu<«ir» rout* ■« »nd 

tion ^"ith the *?*t^ti«i0" „{ “ataiT the ratue <•( 
the oon»eqncniul tn>.w« recozinr ’> *<’ *•* 'i 
Kientifle tesenreh wa» .1 ,>{ priktnil woik 

Society the Asiatic ,,, iqn This ohl s>cle^^ 
Cilebrated its ccntcnaiw i Usadr* t8,W 

full of Tilality as It “*‘1 , ,„ue»ll* 10 I *l<wUM 

Ita, „■ J 0? I» 1»“ ■■ i S ', 

and us cQurons In ^ moiUllwl 

ConsTcss was foiuJ^ ,? >,^ V wiation This 'JoJy 
ou the lines of the Uritish ,ej,hcl by the 

met with immediate ..nc» and lhelar,» 

Ur<*B attendance at its “' k. ions read before it 
numWr of rficnlific not howotr 

The Inlian ttci^/V® ""ol theoe coromameUiois 
undertake the puWica'ion '^'Xuahst ipint 

except in ab-trvt *nd * *tn^ ,»snrfd«l "tth 
conpled with the Ions; .„j \n,crK«i jonmal-s 

pjblcati'^n III wii lal i-n of the Inlun 

ias rc*altd m tl e f > m l»‘ joanml of 
t-hemical “^lety and of the 
Phvsies. 

Procecditi*^. ha/iirr rccorUs 

“ ,:4.. 

v-‘S j! “".rw-iw 

Ihe mceimi! of the Indian Bci • 
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propjxol Vc-ukm> 1 rcr-v. tertd m Dixcinber 
arJiirapUhy shown rt Uallctin has 

ut^bh^htsl and this cout« 

roam obj vts of the V kjie eni.ourabCrai.nt of 

w the hr»t president are tne u ^ ea^ially in 

Vhrrn'“ed‘Vr.n"i Bullet 

ri'x'ss’iH 

Dumbership of the jiviJed into two 

Voiatic •'OCiUy of . scienlitic emiiience, 

aasses ^ trthitljVand ordinary 

,Uenoml«u’ hc«ns h “'‘“‘^^.^‘"^^Ufications are 

menibtre ol "bora no sy^UJ u 

requred The snccessful inau-urMi^^ value now 

Si«hed‘^">’c|^''‘= ongraal 

Mithcmatics Ihyaic' Lh to J i Unda 

I h mi tv //tologj Botany IntpristiDir paper by 

in^^rp^n'ou^'pvn oF'TiSr - 
J.un.^h^•nJ *r^“«rFoTr'' MaSlI^on 

suhalminW future ruccc*. of the 

Veal "'*«"* ^»“^to stimulate the rcaeareh 
'***' 'n*Ihe I imw-'t'o* of VUabahad Lutknow, 
\li.afb aid livnvf* 

We too. hope th-it the Academy of 

^''Xrh$%y“ProfS^^ 

T r. 1 and with the colKbontion of 

Xi'Sol iiuhibba. i»a«o'v, Ai.BiTi..»a 

Benares 

7he Bose Research Insfifufe 

Thoob.m-.tLm of .V..(..ro, footed obovc, 

diot 'tho «:i0.itb.c renaissjuce of India datco 

f„ku.o „mg,o,aat.o„ of <1« "”''™ ™ 
aboot tiTOoty jeaps ago. i. oot >mot y 
niwiirate For, thoac who are acquainted w itli 
tUo scientific imrecrs of Sir J C Bose and 
‘itfl* C Itai, “tho t%TO veterans, as Aoli/re 
^l9 them, know that scientific research began 
to be succcs-fally undertaken by them in 
the last centurv Vnd those among the 

Indian public who are interested in scientific 

rcaeareh will be glad to learn that Sir P O 
lUx has not eea cd to stimulate the scientific 
«pmt of Ins students in the midst of his other 
mulufanous labours and that Sir J O boac, 
though pa-t seicnti, continues to carry on 
scMmtific research and to give guidance to 
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such woik m the Bose Roscnrch Institute b> out some) cars ago m oui b) Major 

}ns assist lilts ana stnclciits, who are graduates B D Basil, it gives U3 much pleasure to hud 

and diploma holder*, m scicuco of tlicii that tlic 1931-32 volume of the namactioits 

respective Universities and ecicutific insti- of the Boie licbcoich InsUlnie contains a 

tiites, Indiamnd Biitish paper on 'Invcstigition on Radio acUv^y ot 

It IS in fact pleasant and encoiiragiDg Hot Springs at Rajgir" by Piofcssor^ U 
to iiole, from the two volumes of the Jimisoc Nag 


tiom of the Bost licaeatch Ini>Ufii1e for 
1930 31 and 1931 32, edited bj Sir I C Bose, 
that out of ihirtj seven papers contained 
therein, svj. arc h) Professor Bose, two ate 
by himself in coll iboration with one or other 
of his student", and the remaiiung twenty 
nine arc by his students and staff 

The scope of the luvostigations mlhe Bose 
Research Institute lus been grcatlv e\tcn led 
111 \aiious held^ — in Bio ph\ sics, in Bio 
chcmistrv, in 1 ketro phy vies as ako in 
Zoology uid in Viitluopologj The work of 
the newly founded Department of Anlhro 
pology Ins a "penal importanco since India 
offevs a mufjwe o\ pottvmvty foi the sysloinattc 
investigation of tho biological problems 
relating to nnn Hero are to be found racial 
ckmenta of divor"o characters living side by 
side lu various dogicce of admuture The 
iuo*-t priiintivc races at the present lime arc 
ripidly disappearing in the 'struggle ^r 
cikisteivce uiscstvgaUons lu\e therefore been 
coiiimcnccd for the detcriimntion of the basic 
relation hips of the dilleicnt gicuijn, of tho 
Indian people, inchidiug the Iborigiiids 
riic results of the mvcstigatiori'i arccejicclcd 
to Mipj 1) difiinle iiiatcri ils for the pur ml of 
the more coinphc,itcd probleiiis ailccting the 
bioli RV of the people of Indw 


Veterinary Research m India 

In a recent number of the Indian 
Vcteiinarij Journal the Editor wrote 

Vt lost the hckI for Vetcni ary Ilcscarch 
sccf s to have dawi ed on the minus of those 
that Rutde the destinies of the Veterinary Depart 
juci ts of this lOmitrj In a tropcaJ countrv liso 
ludia tlie field for ortRind disease research m 
aiumals is enormous but tho steps taken to 
accomplish the object aic wot convKicusucale v\Ua 
the needs 
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«« A,T^rt«riiv to «^e ihcra-cncouregc 

tiem ibor * 

W*l of t' ' ' ' 


ihcni— cncouMge fhtra 
lUiir inaiviuu\l tjr *nd ibr- "'» • • 

«» «i vus local tal-nti of ibe provinces 
That ought ccrtainlj to be dooc Those 
who Ime already dcioon-tmtcd thcirtacat 
lor research ought to be the ftr-t to oblatn 
reco^mition and further cncouragemcat lor 
in tance, wo arc glad to note that Captam 
S C A Datla, b sc , if l C- \ > , Temporarj 
Vetenoarj Roscard. othcer at the 
Institute of Vetennarj Research at Muhtc at 
has done useful work in connection with 
the etiology of bovine nasal granuloma a 
peculiar chronic disease of the no n s 
cattle which lu certain areas attect a lai^c 
number of animals and causes considerable 
loss to culti\ator=” The talents of -uch 
researchers should find extended and 
permanent scope 

Sir Stfa Ram's ConvocaUon Address 
In the course of his instructive «d.l«»s 
at the fifth ccuvotatiou of the \gra 
Univcrsit) the Hon bio b»r Sita Ibam drevv 
the attention of the public to the fact that 
largo Bums of money were rc(iuircd for the 
spread and improvement of all binds o 
iJiiioalcon ID loJia iDggo.lcJ one 

feasible way of meeting the situation 

“Lei the rich enlo^monu and 
Taluntanly or co npul-ionljr the 

h=n.“‘.Xo:.'a’r - “ f yrK. 

place and objcvl 

A\e know auothcr university Vice- 
Chancellor who righUy casts covetous glances 
at temple wealth ^ ^ _ 

As regards depending on Government for 
educational advancement, the condition Ot 
the CalcutU University ought to be a 
sufficient oe-opener In the opinion of 
Sir Sita Ram, 

the educational machinery the tout 

concerned to "Tor 

and lufy %hcro mighty expenments on 


mawBctdearo bems made with di/Tcrc it agencies 
^d duTcruit mcthi^ but with iJenlical oljatiies 
in tuir the meticulous control m Ihe name of 
hbertv and nation buildii t, eoiumtnits from early 
chOlhoS so the Universities at . t should be 
iheir prc»it^e nod rij-hts and should 
tTio remain i. dependent of Gojtmmciit ccutro 
the pei^nnel, of the Ooicrnmcnt, 
sobKCt of cour-e to the legitimate rcstnction that 
thei cannot cacourafec any subversive propspanda 
public iicsre This freedom can only 
nS tv-, , Me. if ttate pranls do not form the 
bulk^ their income and if the chanties of the 
muiificut will llov still more Ureely into ihe 
of the L uversitj for tlie betterment of 
X Imng and the unborn and not for the 
maliil Itc-itiOQ of dAira ithalaj or temples 
Of cour-iC, univci Hits should not and 
cencrallv do not directl) encourage any 

subvcta-ive propaganda ngaiust pub ic peace 
But thought and ideah-m are die most 
noworfil cxplo,lvcs So, if and when 
‘public peace' Is sf interpreted as to mean 
a -on of strait jacket for exiiandieg human 
nrr*oualilv, iinivcr ities which aim at 
liberatin' the intellect aud conscjcnco of 
llicir alumni mav bu -uspected of encouraging 
subveisive iiiovcmcnt" In our joungor 
davs vve had to read some mathcmattcal 
tcxtbo>k» which treated of both statics 
and dvnamice within their two covers But 
social suites and social dynamics may and 
do sometimes clash 


No Old \Pomen in India f 

It appears that one Lord Hastings never 
saw old women in India Did this peerless 
peer expect that old Indian dames would 
stand ID a hue in railway platforms for him 
to look at » AVntes The Leader 

Lonl Hastwe* who v sited Inlia last winter, 
Miterta t od a Crili h and eiice w ith on account of 
India at a pul lie meet na at Norwich in mad 
week Its travelled for 10000 miles and it seems 
that duriDR h s perecnnations be did not come 
across » BinRle old 1“^ an woman In India, 
he Bald the eipcetat on of life was only Jo yeure 
and the result was that only 50 per c^t ol the 
DODnlalion was adult as against tao-lnud tier cent 
fn Britain One dil come across old men, 
bowenr occasionally, he remarted but never old 
women— the women uicd young’ 

■\\hat a pity that ignorant fools like 
lord oro among those who, humanly 
speaktog, control tlio destinies of India ! 

The age and sex statistics of the Census 
of India,” 1931, have not jet been published. 
But at the Census of 1921 it was found that 
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m India males of all religions of tlic ago 
of 70 and o\cr numbered 2,587,137, but 
fern lies of tlic same ago numbered 2,755,C2li 
Thus, eleven yeais ago India contained inoic 
old omen than old men Perhaps, to oblige 
Loid Hastings, all ciir old uomen committed 
suicide a year or more ago 


Illiferacy among Indian Children 
in Brifish Giitana 


The Poet, Rabindranath Figorc, has 
received a letter from 1 Kavvall of 
14, Waller feticet, Geoigctoun, Hemerara, 
British Gunn i, ulating to the ilhtencj of 
Indian childicn in that colonv We, too, 
have received tint Icttoi Ihe following 
IB 1111 evtr icl from it 


lor your inf rmiUion 1 mny elate that in 
llio year 18 0 the lav? of com] ulsory cduration 
w u aclci bill It ling never put m force eo fir 
fis 1 i»t liiaian eh laren ncro eomerntd Miticularh 
on the hupar i>hntat ons v^here the in ijor iwrtiou 
of Eai.t Imlians reside, fhe result is that we 
find iPteracy amonest the Indian lommiinitj 
niiUiroto parents did not rtalirt (he UHofniucis 
of cducaUcm and so Ihiy lid not trouble them 
Tlle^nfnrn nti!" alien of Ibcir cl ildrcn 

Tlie nUUDiath is as alreadj staled iHiicnicv 
rhildfcu iirticiihrl) the 
torU This baiUardticss m tbs ciyniorihi,, 
comsininit) isvcry depradiip Or lidJin tom 
mumiy nbi b ih nunitricdh stroii. is 100 mo 
ittlKlinVln'’ If at Mollior Indio 

lolnx- rii iimo 1« f r<vtil.li? ""'r *“*'•»« 

Sc’) 'vr""'' -f' ■ ™ 

fifUsii \i!ir. n, „ »..7l. " '•'IKM msaltlihtd 

Though India hcr-oU requires aJI the 
nltrmstic cductional worlvtrs who may be 

lo go to iJritish Guiaiu to jnvc clemeiitirv 
cduc itioii to Indian children there 


Uncondifionat Release of Dr Alam 
We arc glad Dr Mohamiiicd Alani tij 
Ponjib nitumah-t loidcr. has Ictii rikast 
from pnson unconditioiullj. wjU l,a\ 


to undergo a difficult oporition W^c hope 
it will be succCoBful and he will iccovcr 
cooiplctcly 

Messrs. Sen Gupfa and 
Bose’s Health 

Messrs J M Sen Gupta and Subhas 
Chandra Rose, detained as State pnsoners 
under Rogiilation III of 1818, have been 
seriously ill for boiuo time past. Indian 
papers III gcuer il hav c repeatedly asked for 
their unconditional release Public meetings, 
very largely attended, have been Jicld to 
make the simc request ilr Syama Pinsad 
Mookciji moved au adjourmuent motiou m 
the Bengal Council on the 25th November 
last, purely on grounds of bumanitj, to 
discuss a definite matter of public importance, 
namely, the situation arising out of the 
alarming state of health of the two Bengal 
leaders liio motion received the uinmmouB 
support of all non official Hindu and 
Musalman members, and was earned 

The Government would bo well advised 
to release tlio two gentlemen conceincd 
uuconditioinlly Both of them have been 
deprived of their liberty without any sort 
of trial WTien, after the sack of Chittagong, 
Mr J M Sen Gupta publicly accused some 
Government officers lu that phoc of h iving 
engineered the loot, tlicro was a good 
opportunity to piosecuto him But Govern- 
iiicut did not avail themselves of it, probably 
because Mi Sen Gupta would have been 
able to prove tho truth of hia allegations, 
as the yet unpublished report of the official 
enquiry committee nftervvaids showed Phis 
fact Im gone to strengtheu tlio public belief — 
if any such strengthening were at ill necessary 
—that the dcteiitioa of lenders like Messrs 
SuiGupti and Bose without trial was not 
duo to then having oflcndcd ng-unst any 
of tho aery very drastic iiid cl istio laws 
and ordinances by which the country is now 
governed, but for “reasons of State” — 
whatever they nny bo So, as no eli irgc or 
nccnsation or trial 13 nctcssni-y for dctaui- 
>Hg anybody, Messrs Sen Gupta and Bose 
shonidnowbc rclciuid unconditionally, as Dr 
- am li IB been, and they may bo arrested and 
detauied ag-un after Uicir recovery, should 




MORRIS COLLEGE SOCIAL GATIIEUINO AT NAOPUR 
Bitting in the front ro«r ni tba centre is &Ir Romananda Chattcrje 
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Got eruDJCQt dicn think or imi >100 they were 
“dangerous ' 

Let us consider wliat iiny Imppra if the 
advisers of Government succeed in preventing 
the release of thc.sc gcntlemeu If then their 
maladies coded fatally, which God forbid, 
what would happen ’ The ofSctal view in 
such a case may be either that there would be 
no risk in allowing thcsc leaders to die in jail 
or outside soon after release at the eleventh 
hour, or that Governmeat are strong enough 
to take the risk, -hould there be nnv Both 
views arc wrong Time and again histoiy 
has shown that the calculations of even 
the most powerful personagee and groups 
of men were bmlt on wrong assumptions, and 
not a few have been the occasioua wlicn it 
was demonstrated that the diaembodicd spint 
»o to speak, was more powerful than the 
”pint within its tcoemeot of clay 

Obscure Pohftcal Prisoners 

It u only natural that the ill health of 
famous leaders deprived of their personal 
liberty without or after trial should cause 
great anxiety among the public and lead to 
a^taUon m th« press and on the public 
pTstforra for thcir uocoaditioaai release or, 
lading that, the provision for them of the 
best practicable medical treatment. But it 
should not be last sight of that there are 
many obscure or less famous political 
prisoners who have been sutfenog from fatal 
oreenous diseases. Their lot is far harder 
It 13 true that, when war ragCs, casualties 
are highest and suffenags are greatest among 
privates and officers of lower rank. But 
neither the comparatively obscure political 
sufferers nor their relatives aud fnends can 
denve any consolation from this sinulanty 
There may not be any remedy for tbeir 
sufferings But let them not be absent from 
their countrymen’s thoughts 

Education at Nagpur 

Last month the editor of this Reitne was 
invited to deliver the inaugural addresa at 
the annual socual gathering of the stodents of 
Moms CoJlegD at Nagpur Ho bad to speak 
there to several other audiences al o The un 
prcssion produced on his miud bj what he 
90-U 


heard and saw during his brief stay at 
Nagpur waa that the students and tbeir 
teachers there were on tlie whole animated 
by the right spirit 

Besides delivering the inaugural address, 
Babu Bamananda Chatterjee had to make a 
brief speech after the Moms College infer- 
ca^tc dinner He had to deliver an address 
in conaccuon with the TiJak Vidyalaya and 
aootherat the Unnersity Union The Union 
reading room is provided with many of the 
leading kmcnean, British aud Indian pena~ 
dicaU Babu Bamananda spoke also at a 
meeting arranged by the Hindi Literary Club 
ID the University Umou hall He was asked 
also to give a talk to the professors and 
Students of the Scieoco Coliogc This Oillego 
has a laigo building, with many class rooms 
and laboratories Besides teaching, it carnes 
on rG«earch also And many papers^ chi' 
bodviDg onginal work in science, has been 
already contributed to scientific journals 

The editor also visited and spoke at the 
Chohhamela ICaoya Pith»ala and the ChokhA' 
meia Ho»tcl for boys Chokhamcla was s 
faiDons saint of Mahara»tra, sprung bom what 
arc known as the depressed clasaes. The 
former is a school for 'depressed class” girls, 
conducted by some ladies and students At 
the hostel, which is clean and welt kept, the 
visitor offered a prayer ond spoke a few 
words, at the request of Mr Oarai, M I* C, 
the secretary The boys, all belonging to the 
depressed classes, sang bliajans (hymua) with 
devout feeling, and, led by Mr Gavai, 
chanted the following formula of worship culled 
from the Upani^ads , 

1 ?n??r 

WTTffsS^ { 

Aa Anfi-unfouchabihfy 
Dinner of Nagpur 

The report and address of welcome read 
at the Nagp ir Moms College social gathering 
by Its student secretary contained an appe^ 
for wiping out the curse of untouchability 
With reference to that appeal Babu 
Bamauunda Chafteqee, though holding that 
iDtorca<‘te dinners and similar demonstrations 
had their value, said that uotonchability 
would not be a thing of the past until we - 
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m our diily lives, in our homes and outside, 
ceased to take caste into consideration — in fact 
forgot that there 'was such a thing as caste — 
in all our dealings For instance, if in 
engaging our domestic helpers ave ceased to 
enquire to avhat caste they belonged, that 
would be a pioof that we had to that extent 
become uutouchabilitj proof 

At the conclusion of the Morris College 
intcrcastc dinner, which was also partly 
intcr-communal, Babu Raniananda Chatterjee 
made a brief speech at the request of the 
Principal He observed that, as among 
Hindus there are the customary caste dinners 
as part of the funeral cercmoniea of some 
departed fellow-casteman, so the intcrcaste 
dmner at winch so many hundreds of ladies 
and gentlemen of different castes and creeds 
had sat together was like a dinner after the 
obsequies of Demon Untouchability He 
hoped that nobodj among the audience would 
invoke and worship that evil spirit ogam 
Proceeding, the speaker observed that many 
people ui India considered it a mark of high 
uvili7ation and spirituality not to take food 
prepared by persons of a different caste, and 
bomo went so f ir as not to take food pre- 
pared even by very near relatives. But the 
real scicntihc fact is that among all pninitivc 
and uncivilucd peoples taking food with 
outside groups was taboo and is taboo stUl 
among such peoples In proof of this state- 
ment the speaker read the following extract 
from ]JuJ<ihisl Luba by Dr T W llhva 
Davids, pp 32-53 ^ 

of oatm. "ia 

txo.amj' tbai i« of choosing a husUum oi mfo 

r-A'c? ‘if “iS 

iiHWI 

to cwii .n<«liir WM oiirc umvcrW’ " 


Hence, the speaker observed, tho abocnco 
of extensive commcnsality among us did not 
prove that wo were for that reason a parti- 
cularly holy people 


Consftfufion of an Oriya Province 

Tilts iJct-iru' has all along supported tho 
constitution of an adininistrativo province 
of Onssa including all Onya-spcaking areas 
The handicap of tho Oriya-spcaking people 
13 peculiar They hvo in four administrative 
proMDces, but arc not the principal constituent 
group among the population of any province 
rhcreforc, their needs are not tho main object 
of attention of any provincial government 

It 13 said, Mr B Das, M LA, has 
gone to England to interest the authonties 
lu tlie question and obtain their sympathy and 
support We wish him all success, but cannot 
pretend to hope that be will succeed If 
the Onya-spcaking people were Muhamma- 
dans or were even now to embrace Muham- 
madanism, they could obtain the support of 
the Government, tho Indian National Congress 
and the Unity Conference at Allahabad 


7he Offatva Agreement 

Prominent Indian men of business have 
declared against the Ottawa Agreement. 

Giving evidence before the AseembW Committee 
on iho Ottawa Igrr-enicnt Bnjut Nnliai ihinjan 
MTlicr aaiu tho Trade Agreement concluded at 
Ottawa did not commend itself to hua either on 
toe broad couBiderations of the requirements of 
our national economy or ns a mere giro and 
tale d<»l between India and Great Britain Not 
. j “ . ® to BOO much positive advantage 

to India from the ratihcation of tho Pact, but 
no appruicnded grave rcpercussioos on our com 
mcraal Mations with other countnes and also 
on the future trend of world trade. 

t^nUnuing ho said Jluch has been said in 
cert^ quarters on the effect of tho Ottawa igree* 
racnl as a precursor to world recovery But to 
my mind it will not only not contribute to tho 
tcujvcry of the world from tho effects of the 
present depression but it will on tho other hand, 
i^iding to the vicvis held by ciperU accentuate 
the ctwuo conditiona of trade and commcrco now 
prevailing in tho world 

Mr Barker’s position was made quite 
clear by wlnt ho said in conclusion 

t opposed os a bu<uncsa deal to granting 

Bmish commodilica aa nro 

provided Bntain 

*Rr«a to grant j references of approximalcl) equal 
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*ho«n that in the Cise of India 
snmcKM net exoans.on of 

i“t„rters 

ooe c^ntry and none at all to any other 
mental to our oeononiic interest. • 

Bat how can inipcnalist Bnt:un g>ve a 
subject country hkc India, which is h« 
milch cow, the desired economic freedom 
of negotiation with all foreign countries 

Freedom of Speech tn Council 
Chamber 


A faodamenUl promise involved id Jhe 
Monta-ru Chelmsford reform scheme is that 
"there'’ shall be freedom of speech m ine 
Council Chamber" This has been ^least 
literally true Wo eaj «liternll) bwause, 
^6 qucation having been raised some 
ago in the Legislative \8semblv as to 
aether if a newspaper reported the sp 
of anj ^L L. A or NL L C 
contained statements alleged to be ? 

objectionable, the paper would be ‘‘able l« 
prisccution No saUsfaclory .min 

U had from any Government 
that newspapers would enjo) safe y 
the circumstances if, of course, the po 
were reasonably accurate and unbiassc 
It has been at least clear so long that ‘nembere 
of legislatures could say within the Council 
Chamber whatever they thought fit to ^y 
within the time limit, protided what tney 
said was neither irrelevant nor unparliament 
aiy, though It might be dangerous to repeat 
outside the CLambtr in pnnt or orally what 
they had said. But rcccnUy m ^ 

the debate on the muoamed PuWio Sccurty 
Bill m the Bengal Council Mr PrenUw, the 

Home Member, tried to 

Baucni of the right of freedom of speech 

even Mithm the Chamber 

a senea of allegations against e po s 

the magistracy regarding their o c 

duct m the district of \Ldnapa^none of 

which, by the by, ^aa J.pp«^ » ^ 

papers— for they are ” 

rightly gave a ruling that "Mr 

make allegations against the puni ^ 

stationed there ” But the ruling was 


muchafail 10 Mr Banerj., as he had reached 
hts time limit 

3j,.« 'r; 

mMiT a viduable minute has been Icht and i au^ 
SuL y^^ that I am entitled to a few more 

“jS‘%sident 1 am afraid I cannot allow any 

Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sidcr^n, the President ought to have 
ffiveo him a litQe more time 

Though Mr P Bacerji volunteered the 

statement,"! have got authenUo information 

and 1 may add that I am prepared to prove 
mv allc«»'ation«, ' the President asked him, 
“Arevou prepared to make j ourself respon 
siWc for the edlcgaUons you arc ‘ 

As members of the legislature are and should 
be presumed to be responsible men, we do 
not quite appreciate the President’s question 
Moreover, what would be the exact «lue of 
fredom of speech within the CounoU 
Chamber, ’ if members must give a definite 
undertaking to be legally responsible for 
allegations made against ofhcials ? M e do not 
mean that officials nre fair mme But outside 
the Council Chamber, m the present state of 
the laws and ordinances regime, one cannot 
expose ID speech or pnnt the vagaries, 
tvraoov and arbitrary actions of officials, if 
anv If even within the Council Chamber 
similar gs^mg^it I*® partial gagging— 
were to be 3ie order of the dav, why not 
frankly declare, what is pracUcally the fact, 
(hat officials can do what they like even 
without any mere verbal ineffective protest 
on the i>art of non-officials ? Me think 
Maulvi \bul Kasem was nght in saying 
what he did m this connection 

VlaolTi Vbal On a point of order Sir 

U t dU a fact that a gtatemen t m&de on the 
floor of the llouse is privileKed T Vnd *ny 
member ciui make on the floor of the Honse 
•11 aorta of all giUons sod he is not amenable to 
aoy eensQTe. 


Sufferings of Midnapur 

During the last few years the district of 
Midnapur in Bengal has been among the 
^rst sufferers in India for political reasons 
How they suffered and why, was made known 
lu part by the report of the non official^ 
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inquirj committee ot ^\liich Jlr K C Ncogj, clcir m aii> l isc tlut Bciig il 
mlv.JE JN Bnsii, mi-c and other po\citj-8tnclveii Tint, howc\ cr, cnn steely 
TOgnoubible persons wore members, nmlwluch boa Nuhd re isoii for taking from 
■W 13 read m part in the Asscniblj b) Mr \oj:> much more money than from any other 
K C Neogy and also published m part in single proiuicc or c\cn from an) l«o 
ihia Jieiieic Since tlion, bo far as a\e know, proamces combined— nulc«, of course, one 
there has been no oflicial or non-official justified the logalizcd spoliation of Bengal Dy; 
inquiry into what has been luppcning in that a wrong adaptation of a Biblical maxim, tlio 
distnet It IS known tint many \illagcra adaptation being tint from those a\ho liave 
have left their hcarllis and homes in their httla left much ^lould betaken away' Ihe 
native villages with their fannhea for uii- following table of what the Protinccs paid 
known destinations M'hy they have done to the Central Exchequer in 1028-29 will 
so, iicwbinpcrs lla^ e not published, cannot support our point 
».. . i-f * , .* . « 7,11,00,000 

5.84.00. 000 

7.17.00. 000 

3.46.00. 000 

5.76.00. 000 
L>,25,00,000 

1.27.00. 000 

10,59,00,000 

also 13 made to 


publish Rumour maj circulate the causes, 
but Rumour cannot be iinplicillj depended 
upon 

Bengal’s Confrtbulton fo Gooern- 
menf of India's Revenues 

The Report of the Bengal Retrenehnknl 
Cb»i»»»ec 1JJ2, published bj thoGoatro 
ment of Bengal, contains the following 
paragraph 

& The total rcrcDucs of the Gorcramest o( 


Rs 


Madras 

Bombay „ 

United Pro\ inccs „ 

P uijab „ 

Bihar and Onssa „ 

C P and Berar „ 

Assam „ 

Bengal „ 

Dibar and Onssa 
contnbutc a disproportionately largo sum to 
the retcmics of the Government of India, 


o ine loiai revenues oi me Govcrameal of — , ; 

Indis in the same jear, lO’! 22 amounted to lU as tlic state of the proMncial revenues Ol 

wiaoow of nhich Ikngal cootribuud no less that satrapy rcacalcd in the table given lU 

man tts zall'iBOOO Its unforlunaie t>o«itioo. ^ • n » i-- 

thcrctore waa due not to the natural polyol the following noto will make very dear 

the propnee but solely to the method of aUoeaunc „ , , ^ r^ r,. 

the total revenues ol India between the provinces Budgefs Of Dtfferenf provinces 

and the Untral Government The difficulties of wti r ii * iT » i a 

the Government of Uensal were enhanced by the following table, reproduced from 

fact that the sources of revenue assigned to it were page 4 of the Report of the Bengal Retrench- 

ItaS 3““' «' ■» »'C„( jajs/'Uo,,, Iho estimated 

The Goxprninnnt nf T.,,1 i . Fcccipls aud expenditure of the proamOcs ‘ 

vjovernmeut of India continues to j-V. ,n n qo*' 
take from Bengal ver) .end, more than it 
docs from any other proMoce 

It has been said that the revenues at the 
disposal of the Government of BcDgal aro 
comparatively small because owing to the 
permanent settlement of land revenue in 
Bengal— land revenue being a Provincial 
source of income — its Government does not 
get as much monej from it as it would have 
got if there were no Permanent Settlement 
That contention maj be allowed to remain 
undisputed for our present purpose • It is B & ( 

* borne 1 eople have an idea that, thouch. the 
Terraanent gctllcment may lave deprived the UcnKal AsMm 
Govcninitnt of a large amount of revenne it lias 


The fig ires in columns 2, 3 and 4 are i 


11 


thousands 

a & 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Paniab 


Rs 


Its 

l&’O-O 182212 
15"047 1G2839 
lClo'’42 110882 
118108 129112 
192050 133530 
J7500 00105 

103509 IKM'’? 
51215 50107 

2GC91 ■ ■■■ 


33 3-2 

3 31 

This table shows that of the Governments 


46"40 
21931 
50114 
23 81 
4S409 
37073 
14007 
15508 
8622 


led to the accumulation of vast hoards 11 

Si ‘hmTei“.'‘“ " »'l'«»»J°r p;o™;es7;i;oTo‘7t”B“e7grrn^ 


Bengal is at present almost 
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„( B,Ur u»a Omsa h-j o <>>» 
at their disposal, and it la , 

™oc. U..L tbo Crntral Gf™'” ”f 
a^aj the excc*»we amounts shown 
previous note. 


Retreijcfimenf in Bengal 

Though tho S’ultoV 

hod to be ‘°^rJ,spo,a\ ot ■>= 

SLteJt‘*;^d\ltre.ch— 

..g to Es. 70,51,000 to 19-^2-^^“^,, 

Rs- 48,88,390 m 19-.^ Retrenchment 
the recommendations of Raving ot 

Committee of 192- -3 gj 

Rs. 37,50,000 Again Effected to 

19S1-32 further ^ 

the extent ot Rs 44,28,000 to 

To >\e8tem peoples „,ght 

voluntory or oStotivo ol 

5= Jroffo^tod yo -ror^o 

already artificially mide i p reached 

Olymjuns, that the S^t^rcbment 

But no. This year another 
CommitUe was “PP°'“5f ’^^cccptcd m toto. 
:?«“\rVmate ^savmg 

tmg champion! 

fasUng And Bengal s fasting n P .perhaps 

D i«, who died after 70 a) native 

sjmbolucd thereby the a region to 

province could challenge -my other regio 

beat her record of stanatiou . . jR^trench- 

fhe Bengal GoicrnmeutslaU^J«j 

nieut Committee s^>“ ,n ihe 

recommendations whic extent, 

following chapiters wi , departments 

impau the c^cieac^ most, flie**: 

affected, ,,,,,tible reM®ioa of 

fore, look for relief to an eq 

the financial settlement. 

Re/renchmentin Dl/ferenf Depart- 
menfs in Bengal ^ 

The following wpo^‘» 

Bengal ReUenchment CommitUe-s repo 


l“il’p^r=nlTdh“E 

lo 1930 31 

Departrocot 


Expenditure Sannp 
inl9>0-'{l 

u, iMo^r^ {VK) 272400 

I,,«nd RerenuB 21^XXX) 16S9CO 

?““f to'*™ ?SS« 

M ffl 

d.—. ig™» 

\dniini»lration of Justice 64i0t) 

2XffXOO 

Police IP lunOO 914000 

Wucatioo '^SIOCO M 4OT 

Mcdieil . , O'., ffio li44CO 

Public He^tb 2 jGo000 1,90900 

\grieuUiiie 
ludustncs 


ISSCO 

xS'S.to.ho.. tbd. Go-»»t pob^ 

“ t Th" f ccf. 

^Zerrle ou .»■»• “88"“““ 

relating to the edncatiou department. 


Cats m Bengal Universities 

Grants , 

The Retrenchment Committee has recom- 
mended that the Government grants to the 
and Dacca Umiorsities be reduced 
w 5^r cent This redncUon cannot be 
.LLS The number of students receiving 
supporteu Bengal Uniicrsities and 

m thfunivcrvities and colleges m any other 
proMuce But the 

on Bengal Universities and Colleges is not 

'■“Cbtod»°SBa.„ Las vary ngh.ly 
OTtten to Lis SapplcmcnLary bote to iLe 

Retrenchment Committee s report 

^S.?"SSto.‘r‘ r tSSfzr s SI 
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universities and tie average annual cost of lie 
unncreitiea for eaci student and the proportioo 
of State contribution towards such cost 

The Covemnicnt should in collaboration with 
the two universities make enquiries as to the cost 
of university education per student and regulate 
oxi cndituro on the basis or the figures ascertained 
on such enquiry 


Sanskrtf College and 
Collegiate School 

-•ThcRetrcnclimcnt Committee has suggested 
that all students of the Sansknt College should 
attend lectures lu the Presidency College 
in “modern” arts subjects, tint la to saj,tn all 
subjects in which lectures arc delivered in 
English and of which the text-bools are 
written in English This means tint the San«knt 
College IS to 1)0 reduced to a Tol or a puiely 
Sansknt scmimry This would be highly 
undesirable This is not the place to narrate 
m full avliat Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidaasagor 
did to reconstruct the Saoslu-it Collet 
iho members oftho Retrenchment Committee, 
not onr of wliom was an oducaliomhsl, 
evidonU; do not know anything of Uio hietory 
oftho Santlnt Collcgo Had they known 

ilt’c; hUTone 

•,"e8'-«»on that the achool attached 
to the Sansknl College should bo aiualgaiaatcd 
with tlto Hindu uud IIuio School,®, a ,tdf 
n ore prep„sterou.,„d .how. the,, tgnorauee 
of tlio spcctul character of the teacbini. 

Uy the time fha't "“u,e“7 S 'S 

podiLul works II, Sanskrit and an thus nblo 
to .It for the Sanskrit haii/alirllia title 
csu.mnal.on Thus tin, school stands ten 
conijmuuoi, of ancient Indian and modem 
1 nglish education to an cstc.it which is not 
to bn found m any other high school m 
licngal, and to Uiis way scraes as a feeder 
to lhc bn, isknt College Its onmIgantaUon 
wiUi any other tcliool cannot bo ctTccUd 
lutliout frustriUn^ these objects ^\ofiud 
that m hw notes of disscut Mr J N JJaau 
has also niiscd a similar objection to this 
suggestion for amalgamaliOD 


Linguistic and Caifaraf Minority 
Rights in Bengal 

The Hindus arc a minonty m Bengal 
The League of Nations Minority Guarantee 
Treaties ^afe guard the linguistic, cultural 
and other rights of minorities India is 
one of the States which, as members 
of the League, were parties to the conclusion 
of such treaties Hcnco mmontics in India 
have a right to have their linguistic and 
cultural education and advancement safe- 
guarded The Gov emment of Bengal should 
not, therefore, do anjlliing which would have 
the appearance of deliberate!} discouraging or 
dcstro} iDg Hindu education and culture This 
point requires all tie greater attention, as in 
the case of Muhammadan education and 
culture in Bengal nothing similar to the prac- 
tical abolition of the Sanskrit Collegiate 
school and the Hindu School and to the 
practical destruction of an essential feature of 
the Sanskrit Collige has been suggested by 
the Retrenchment Committee 


Hindu, Hare and Sanskrit 
Collegiate Schools 

Tho Bengal Retrenchment Committee have 
suggested tho amalgamation of the Hindu, 
Hare and Sanskrit Cbllcgiate Schools, with 
one headmaster for tho tlirce lielpcd by two 
assistant headmasters They perhaps do not 
know tliat these schools have between them 
more than 1100 students and have distinct 
characters and traditions of their own 

One great thing aj school education is 
the cvp)i< rfe corps of each school and the 
pnje winch each school fttla ui its own 
history and tho long l,no of its own licad- 
maslers 1 erhaps tho retrenching gentlemen 
Trero not troubled b} these notmatcrial 

coubideratioiia. 

Mr J N Uasu refers to some such tilings 

in hi8 notes of dissent Sa}3lic 

KSa, .aft™' ■>' ■h-r tains wtmt to 
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The »vb»)U owed their lo 

from pinerou* <louo«. The .up 
uTbe uVea naJesi the appraral ol ‘h® 
of the on^n=i founders 

rs“‘ci"tai.J5r4 •]■• ““te” 

^ool «aj diverted W the 1‘rosidcBcy 

of Uovemaicat to a'«anl f 

Uie lavcstraent ha.s ool been iav«tiRateiL 

"hlahammadan and Hindu 
Education in Bengal 

Generally speaking aU Goyemment and 
aided instilulioni, cscept a very tew are ^nt 
tor studenls ot all religions communilna There 
are some io«titution3 meant epeeially for 
ilnaalmans and some, very much sm^ler m 
number, tor Hmdua It bas been 'ho;'" " 
this lieneir that the Government cootnbu 
two to Mubammadao inatitutiona ts- at least 
fourleen tunes aa much aa the Government 
Sotnbut .00 to the tew Hmda 
Uoder the circumatanccs, oo economtea 
should be sought to be r 

to nmdu institnuons like the Sant^d Ce'g 
and ila school ond tho Hiodu Scho 
itwouldbeoutnigeous, it mote 
were effeeted in rehlion to these thao lo 
relation to Muhammadan institution*. 


premary schools to their charge, at the same 
Lue that the stalf is reduced m number by 
more than half A tnil} practicable aud 
sapient rcconimeodatiou ’ Aud vet they 
think that it will not cause any detriment 
to tlic cause o£ female education Lady 
drnidaatcs have too few careers m Boogal 
Wc arc not proposing here that careers 
should bo created for them for the cucourago- 
ment of female education, tliough that would 
be quite a ju»t proposal liat we say u 
that the wholesale axing of the cutire stall 
of Assistant Inspectresses would certainly 
directly injure the cause of female cducutiou 
and al»o indirectly do so by banging the 
door lo one section of public service against 
‘hem 

Mr J N Basa s Suggestion for Advan- 
cing Muhammadan Education 

Mr I N Basu has written in bis notes 
of dissent 

The endeace sbois that there is no neel 
for these offirera (osmely AisiUnt Dmictor nod 
fire d Ti»ioD»l tssisuni ln»p«tori of Mohammadan 
bJ^iioo) Mo»l of the worL done by them docs 
not relate to Sloslem education 

In rie« of what hapm* _ praeti^ the 
cootiouaece of a eeparatc Am sUnt Director and 
oT separate Ai »Unt Dinsional Injpjetoni of 
t-Jeeadon u not rallol for in the 


Bengal Inspectresses and Xsslsleinl 
Inspectresses of Schools 

-Ite. ... .• p.«»* ■'? S££"Sm'3i 

12 awiiUnt that 

eTiden« we baje rcceivrf w« 
the 12 posU of ^eistant of 

tboli«hed without detnment W me ,, 

female cdocatmn 

an Aaaiaunt Directress for female c«luc*i><w 
Thus the Retrenchment 
Bengal Perhaps they h-avc w 
would bo Wistant Directress who « 
woman equal to 12 Assistant lD«pec^» 
They also think the mspcc ion ^ 
schiiils for girls «.n be done by 
of schools, who are men But 
245 of Uieir Report they have 
the present number of sub inspc i 

13 243. should be reduced to about 100 So 

their suggestions come to this^^ ahould 
to be done by tho Bub*m=pccti „ . , inrla’ 
be substantially increased by addin„ gw 


of separate Ai aUnt Uinsionai incpjewri oi 
Muharamadaa Ldoeation » not calliai for in the 
wteresu of Moslem odacation If it iMmposed 
to utilize UiB money saicd by the aboUiion of 
tbes® P»t«. resular stipends inay bo ^d to a 
Jari,e number of dMernns Moslem MudenU for 
ihe purpose of carrying oo their studies Such a 
oou^ u 1 hely to be of great help m advanc ng 

Moslem educatioa 

Abolishing one Out of Two Training 
Colleges in Bengal 

There are two colleges for training 
teachers in Bengal Tho Retrenchment Com 
mitteo suggests the temporary abolition of one 
of the n and not giving now stipends to 
studenU attending a training college We 
are entirely opposed to both these suggestions, 
and that for very valid reasons 

Training Colleges prepare teachers for 
secondary schools The number of such 
schools in Bengal is far larger than in any 
other province, but tho supply of trained 
teachers for them is utterly inadequate 
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If \vc tike mto consult iition tho truiiiiig 
fncilitics oifcrcd to tlio tc idling iirofcasioii ui 
Engl uni ind \Vilc‘- in 1920-30 wi sliiU find 
there arc more tlnn 1100 second iry schoola 
with about 24.000 tcidicra, of whom nearly 
90 5 p c arc tnuicd riierc are 109 

Training Colleges for the tc ichcrs wtli a 
Parli vmentar) grant of about £l 1 million 
sterling out of i toLil cost of about ilb 
million sterling on higher cducition The 
^ former in Indian money would amount to 
about U® 1 crore bO lakhs It would surely be 
a cruel iron} of fate if Bengal, which has 
nearly 24000 teachers m secondary schools, 
had to close dow n one of the two 

Training Colleges which she has had for 
24 years 

But let us take some figures relating to 
India 

Bengal has the largest sccoiidaiv school 
system in India The number of secondary 
schools in tlio province, according to the « 
Annual Report for 1930 31, coinc« to 30 >1,— 
a number far in excess of that for the rest 
of British India. But the number of trained 
teacher®, according to tho Ust Ciumqucnmal 
Report for 1022 27, appears to bo 18 7 p c 
in Bengal,— a figure which is the lowest 
amongst all the provinces of India Madras 
has 78 7 p c., Delhi 70 0, Panjab 69 9, N -W 
hronticr Province G8 9, Bdiar and Orissa 
49 9, Assam 44 0, and Bombay 2j 7 

If the number 18 7 p o. be furtlier 
aualjsed, it will be clear that it includes 
trained teachers of M E and M V schools 
of Bengal holding certificates of training from 
^^o^nal Schools The average number of 
trained teachers per High School com-’s to 
only 18 If the number of trained graduate 
teachers per High School be taken into 
consideraUou, the number comes down further 
to 4, f c , 4 trained graduates per 10 High 
Schools In the words of Mr R. Littlehailcs, 
Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, we may say, — 


The number of untrained teachers is llin 
very high ufarro out of a total of 22 thouaam 
men leachcra in Bei gal orcr 18 thousand at 
untrained On tho other hand in Madma «« 
ol about 0000 men teachers "000 
These figures are remarkable. Secondary educs 
(ion in Ikn^jl is very cheap the arerajw jinnu: 
tost of educating a scholar is only Rs % when 
as in iladras it is Its 40 tho general average fc 


•Ul India bLiiig about U-) 15 U » (jucslionable 

whuhir a high loul of instruction can bo miin 
tmicil nnltst a largo proportion of iLacnors 
imployid ire triinod 


To quote ngim from tlio siiuo source 
WTitii wQ tluiik that only i in oO of the 
tcac^rs are irniiiL 1 prod ict®, It w cluir that the 
output i« the rraitung ccllcgca of IJcni. d w jnuch 
loo smalt— htlle more than li rcquirul to nil m 
(he pt icci of those irho n-Iirc. 


In tlic Cnlcutta Uiiivcrait} Coiiiniiosion 
Rc|>ort Sir Michiel Sadler advocated the 
establishment of at Ic ist fiv e tr lumig colleges in 
Bengal and two training departments forming 
parts of the two universitic-', with an iiinual 
output 'of 800 trained teachers. As the 
number of secondary scliools in Bengal has 
since then increased by about onc-tbird, at 
least 1100 teachers should now bo Iriined m 


Bengal every year How can this bo done 
by ono college, or even by two ? 

'tUoicuipomri/ closing of ono college is not 
a wise suggestion It would involve tho waste 
'of considerable sums already spent oir it, 
and fresh expenditure of money, energy luid 
lime for years, when it is cstabhslicd agun 


To our Foreign Subscribers 

Foreign postal money orders arc delivered 
to us through postal cheques without the 
Money Order Intimation and without full, or 
often, any name or address of the remitters. 
Tho cheque list gives us only the Cilcnttn or 
Bombay Porcigu Money Order Number and 
tho illegible name of the remitter Thus causes 
immense inconvenience and great trouble to 
trace out the actual remitter, and sometimes 
some remittances remain uncredited to any 
Bubscribcr’s account. 

Under these circumstances, wo would 
advise our foreign subscribers and customers 
to make all payments lu future by enclopmg 
crossed British Postal Orders m their letters. 


Government's Attitude towards 
Umversifies 

In commenting on some recommendations 
of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee we 
,°***^® some remarks on tho amount of 
nwp tho Bengal Government gives to the two 
Universities in Bengal IFo have also repro 
duced the opinions of tho Vice Chancellor of 
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the Vera Umversitj on State-aid to umver- 

sitics Dr Gan^inthJha, the retiring Vi^ 

Chancellor of the Allahabad Unuersity, also 
has had something to say on the subject 

external obstado ihat was PJO"‘'8. ^ toimMiy 

Haris 

should now fS the pdiUci 

education which v* The sDeakci opined 

£3“™,,“ dS; jSy b, p«pi. .. >b*d.~b. 

ot olocatwa , . 

I! G««rnm™l *lch««tedlr «»* '»£; 
oaivcnal .bdlceo elbme.^ '‘‘““trs'tSJ 
mghl be . sort o! '°””a 

leg the universities But if dnl 7 
elementary education both co 
enough nourishment, as at ?«*«“*> 
officill argument for “8 « 

nmng State-aid to universiUcs would be too 
dishouest for any Government to use 
Mr Chinfamani on Sfate-Rid 

'“?:“ec.b.. interestibg,— 

und msrtueuse C.uvoeu.iou 
Lucknow TJm>crsity ^Ir C 
asked and answered 

t . s .. that the isoTcruroent* oi olW' 
U *t true taa* " ,y cdnealion than 
couolnee do 1»» i that I ha" 

GoTemraent la lauia „ bat a,os.e 

unable to kU the more ^ 

which 1 bate wa the hot example 

rc»i*ct FngUud « far from ^ ^ 

by which to 1>« ug cnuah Ooreniineot «n 

backwardtifes of the w this 

ssc. 5 ‘t»°; :sS 

ofothercouuicnta couutn^^« ‘^^daUe 

of tugUod 3«« ani been 

that ehe oa» lost w* >« 

dSS'.hl K'f.SirnUJ XSli. mj^,-SSl 

iSSuSu'aSSf'bf .be ,r™-»«dsu» 


i=s;E-a?sf 5 :i 

*Thc^peaker then proceeded to give some 

^**While pnvuta effort during sixty years fo^d 
1 **»k ss^ei rmPOO m England unlrersitiea and 
Xir,n rt™™ S6“i r^cirutuiorr ttan 

£S„t r £ s.Tb.ifdSrrrt. 

Manchester Lireirool Cirminpham, Bri=lol hew 
SSkJld&he^d The sa 

it was year* ago is seen in the following figures 

I 

Ordinary total income £521910 

cJi"rd)ulion of Foundation Funds ^ S & 

^mbutioo of State Funds 07 p. c. 

II 

Oniinajy total income of 10 non 
Prussian nniseniues (exclnding 

CooW*4uoo of Found^on Funds gi S’ ? 

Cootnbuiion of State ^ 

Ordinary income of all the German 

univere lies (excluding Jcnal *r.uaw 

Contnbulion of Fouodauon Innds 28 p 

Cooinbution of State Fonda '* P 

Mr ChinUmAiu went on to give the 
omniOD of a distioguished English scieatut 

SirNorminlsOckyer said m addressing the British 

there were as many pro/eswr# o«d 

■ca“uS t' ETi? s/rar/isi 


onvaie endowments we are trusting tu a 
JSd Ue cannot depeol upon pnrate eflort W 
mailers ngW ' was his deliberate ojnmon If 
FhaifS^pinwn m wealthy BnUin it must be 
iul^Jfinous to say that it u very much worse m 

°'H'*^e*^nt^°'Stwccn Eugland and America 
tinliDP what ot the position m India as 
coutiastcd wi^ that of tnsund T ^e latot 
y”, , . . ohow that the numbw of teachers in the 
of ^elimd IS 31X>7 and of students 
imd in the whole of Bntain 4%3rad 
M«9 rrspcctircly The number of teasers tom 
a ^ly equa to toe number of staJents in these 
proTUCM while the populat on ot Bntain is less 

***lncufe'ntaBy It IS loitrnctire to notice that ^ 

Norman Uxkjer JobCnbed the reducUon of 
M ^niQZ n^’ and he urged that they sho^d 
nnx bo more fbun one-fifto of the rates then 
^tioe Which orer burdened Indian parent will 
not say \.men to toa pious wish T 

Calcuffa Drainage Ouffall Crists 

The ijucstiou of disposing of the sewage 
of Calcutta has been allowed to reach a cn^is 
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which no public authority rcspoosiblo for tho 
licalth of a million and a half of people aud 
the sanitition of a big city like Calcutta should 
have permitted to arise It 13 twenty-eight 
ycato sinco tho firet note of warning was 
sounded, regarding tho inadequacy of the out- 
fall cliaimcl into which the sewage of Calcutta 
IB discharged, and mneteLn jeara since the 
firat committee on tho subject was appointed 
But strangely enough, in spite of committees 
and repeated warninga, nothing has been done 
till now to substitute a more vigorous channel 
for tho present moribund one to receive the 
sewage Meanwhile the city stands m imminent 
danger of being flooded by its own filth 

The root of this muddle seems to be the 
dilatonnesa of the aovernment of Bengal and 
Its notonous reluctance to co operate with or 
help the present Calcutta Corporation The 
Bidyadhari, the river which servos as an out- 
fall to the dramago system of Calcutta, has 

years, trll, to day, at ila head, il is no mote 
tan n shallow and stagoant pool o( sewage 
The situation wns reported periodically by 
high irngntion officers Yet no ncti<,o'..Z 

ration Government or tho Corpo- 
ration to avert tho catastronhc It wt* **i 
m 1024, when ta Swaraper'eanJe' I™ 
ttat a Corporation Committee was aDnmJ,!l 
to mvcetigato the condition of the bESSI 
Bot acre was no cagerneas on the 

SEt'it nSrD^B'-^D 

tod Special Officer to Uio r ^ ’■’P™ 

formnlatod p„e Jahto themS’"^^^ 
to term dramago and the t? 

internal drunage scheme wkimi 
the domestic inrisdieuon ^ thoT E 
Corporation, was at first 

Government, but later onfnr«ra 
ebl, raasen’the ZZ'Z.7ZZ’SS’"t 
ta cad, however, all objection, to tho mtorjj 
d^nago scheme were got or „ and thEt 

“heme IS, however 
inadequate, without a nroner ontfili n a * 
thm matter tho Corporation cannot pi4cS 
mthontaoicrnmont sanction which rt 

Omce?.".tam?:as“S“ e.l to 

outfall (thoBidjadlmn) h^d become 


nver and its rcsuscitition was considered 
unpracticiblo by well-known experts, the 
only practicable course open was to discharge 
the sewage into tlio next living iivcr, the 
Kulti Tho Kiilti 13 a vigorous tidal river, 
and even tlio most casual comparison shows 
tliat while the Bidyadhan has been steadily 
silting up, the Kulti on tlio contrary is 
deepening its channel Tho Beng il Govern- 
ment, however, is not prepared to give its 
sanction to this schcini^ After a lengthy 
correspondence, it appointed, on July 29,1931, 
a committc of its own to examine tho oittflail 
problem This committco signed its final 
report on May 15, 1932 The Works 
StaodiDg Committee's observation 00 the 
report of this committee was tlmt it did not 
offer a definite solution of the outfall problem, 
while the the Special Ofiiccr's remarks were 
still more emphatic Ho wrote 

report of tho Gorernmoat 
Drainage Outfall Committee Icstcs the moat casual 
wriewer la despau b« le the outcome of any 
practical solution of Calcutta s outfall probleou 
irom the recommendatioas of the Committee. 

Beyond oprosiuon to the Corporation Outfall 
^eme and a highly imagmatiTO conception of the 
binh of a aciT tidal river os curo-iUl. nothmz 
tangible or workable has been offered by the win? 

report. The 
^0 ‘be outfoU proUem, 
M Government, thus remains 

as remote as ever of rcalizaUon ' 

It 18 unnecessary to quote the whole 
ot tile bpecial Officer’s review which is detailed 
and specific, but may not, on that account, be 
more acwptablo to the Govcnimcnt. Mean- 
whiJc the Calcutta Corporation has taken 
auother constructive and conciliatory step. 
On Novnmbor 14, last, it passed a resoli- 
Uou whose last clause runs as folloivs 

of the outfall detenoratmg condiuop 

in the Oo^'J'rwuent may be urged, 

Corporal, o„‘'S*p‘,i>>Sh' “lb to allow the 
new works .t, construction of the 

which may Im outfall scheme, 

cither of ^he t necessary by 

membera of the commfffv» proposed by tho 
outfall pumping ' * «•» settling tanks or 

n.geMand'TrS Calcutta is 

mere comispLaeliol C°‘ 

act If on thra rara 1 V Gorporahon must 
formulated by tho Coi^’ ^ scheme 

-cptohla f/tt 
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other, no seberao wbicb tho ConionUoa 
considers practicable and adei^nale /ormulatcu 
by the Go%crnmenb There are 
courses open to the CorporaUon It should 
cither exercuo its emergency povicrs under 
sccUoa252 of the Calcutta Municipal Act or 
a\ow Its incapacity to do anythin" owing to 
reasons beyond its control. To do less uould 
be betraying the trust which the rato-paicrs 
of Calcutta have put upon them and a grave 
iDiustice to tho men in charge of the work, 
who have always been alive to the gravity of 
the drainage situation and have not been 
given any power to remedy it. 

Offawa CommUfee 5 Repotf fo 

the Leglslaftve Assembly 

The Ottawa Committee submitted lU 
report to tlic LcgislaUve VssombU ou the 
2Sth November last. Tho majontv declare 
that, 10 far u they are able to judge, it is 
definitely in India’s interests to accept the 
Agreement , the only certain test is to cx|^ 
ncnco actual results over an adcauato period 
Tb«r roeonmend ih»i di« 
prepare sa annuel rewrt n^e^uiioa 

ol fideeo meial«r» of too kirtvenieot 

lU aimwl report on Ike wotkioii 
showing the tfl^t on furtb. r 

and report Co the Vasembly Tbej l Acroe- 

mend that afior three yo»r» belore^*^ 

9!"'I"Tdal.W re^cir «d7f 2e 


throuchout the coantry Oar collcaguce 
rtUtlfno imporUtice to Ihe fact that such 
Kidbu^nw* opmioa “ X. ^ the 

to the Ottawa scheme of tanffa That also w ^ 
trend of m«t of the rcircsenUtions which were 
to us uidirnlaaUr by wieral industry 
lotcrcaU. Ooe principal object of tho Assembly m 
«l pomting this special coinmitire was dial we 
a^Sid ascertain the news of n^t 

e!^-rts and for our part ^ we do not think it right 
U) dwregard such ricwa ' 

The throe dis&enlicnta point out in their 
separate report that 

theacbemeof preferential tariffs 

of by the Oorernment of India as beiuf; 

in the interest of India I/ord Currona Gwera 

meat reicetcd such tariff 

Cbrnnussion disapprored of iW Tho 

matter was that lo her present «»noi^ 

the Conserranre Party m Lnglaod 5 

domioaung position wished to 

and creaio a larEcr market in India. The 

J3j -The standpoint from which we hare to 

look ailhe queeuon IS »bcthcr tho 

benefit India at the same lime, ue wou a 
f^dtttc tbe suKsestion that the 
n« be acwpied creo if d w adraoU^ut W InJu 
h^usc al*^ the same Ume it is adraatagooui lo 
Btiiain 

Ttimiog to qucstioDS of policy they 
observe Umt 




B" to Schuler, Ihoy .xpr™ the optmoa that 


r.,l3£.^"r ■^““'V'aoS'saSlTto 

India from ihe benefit of Itaat 

Lmlcd Kincdom would eaa.c jer to ^ a 
a largo portion of tbe market she now holds. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr Sitaraina R*jua"d 
Dsas.n Bahadur liar B.la. Satda li.va apw^ 
cd a .rparalo report. They 
•elreaunSo to accept the aujorU) oo"^ 
•loa that “it 1. dc«nit«l>_ to lodiao a lotcrest 
to accept the Agrccmcof-” 

.,.T£ S'iS ft* tol i 

the acreement aa preferences o and 


aiTectme the entire economic sireclure of the 
Muoirr and ranee questioos of ,I*lw of such 
iraiwrtaore that they are surprised that (forernmuit 
should oot hare at any stage consulted commercial, 
iiiJostnal and agnculiursl intcmta on the raloe 
and cDecta of the proposed prcftrencce. Hen the 
Gorersment delegation dooa not suggest that the 
iMOpo^s would icUeTe India to any eatenl Itoro 
the cffecU of world dei cession In fact they hare 
scarcely aopUed ihemsctrw lo Una most iroporlant 
aspeet of the question 

Quoting from tho speeches of Sir George 


Without a large balance of trade in our farour 
India could not meet her obi gaUona in foreign 
couninea It must be borne in mind that it 
would take consideraUe time for tbe Indian 
agiicullunst to re«pond to any Increased demanjL 
In most proriDCet the new land cannot be easily 
brought under cultiration and holdings 


.. „ very difficult to apply 
KliOTea of BcienliSc lotcneire cultiration On 
tbe other hand a well-orcanucd and well-cqnipped 
industrial country like llnta n can easily expand 
her products in response to additional demands. 
Uut Ihe members signing the maiority report do 
not pay any heed to tbe actual cot diiions of 
India as compared lo those obtaining in Pniain 
and proceed upon what we consider lo Ih. mere 
thooirtical posaibiliUcs when they talk of raptunng 
Ihe lintuh market or extending India s export 
trade to any Urge extent. 

A substantial percentage of Indian exports consists 
of commodities of which India has a monopoly or 
m resjiccl of which she occupies a predominant 
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l^-ation m British marVi.fs rclatirdy to foreign 
Irauntrics and in \rhich India has uo competitors 
m the hmnrc With rcepcct to these eommodiUes 
prefexcnco nas no laluc iihatcvrr and must be left 
out of account. I inkinR of rupee to atcrlmg has 
led to the es])ort of gold^ of the value ol out 
hindreJ croas to Bniatu'uitliin the laat Ueven 
months This will further cnppla the j urchaainj' 
pouer of Indid mn-espcct of her tride with ^.olu 
standard countries 

Sn Abdnr Ruluni and hia two coHcagucs 
ba\o examined many ol the commodities on 
the export list, such as wlieat, rice, cocoanut 
oil, linseed, coir, spices, coffee, tobacco, 
groundnut, tanned hides and skins, julc 
and"' tea, in view of what the majonta rc|>ort 
sajaon cichofthc items and bring font ard 
considerations which greatlj weaken the 
cojclusions of the majority ‘The agricul- 
tural conditions in ludia arc such th it the 
pro-pcct of* expansion in an\ case is 
rcTiotc ” 

In the case of all raw products pcacretl} tie 
pobsihilitKa of expansion havine regard to lie 
actual conditions of Indian 4gncuUuce are more 
than doubtful and in any case the bcDcht of 
I'l”.®!?®® pan 19 absorbed 
m... ® ““fhemcn exporting houses, ehippme and 
insuranco companies The Assembly should order 
tffore taking action on the Ottawa 

J^mmittee s Ilcport csi<ccially as the roaionly of 
•^®«hc*,_ad(nit that they haie 
not been able to examine the agteemeat thoroughly 
its^cflecu on preferon^^ ^ 

^ ^ * imports from Cniain 

roinority report concludes We attach 
providing rMommendation of our, coUeaguw 
providing for safccuards in ord* to enMir« ihn 
portion beefuM ^ W 

toe ope.etS“f,ta‘’“„'5S’a“ 

the new conslitulion will really be ?i!L 
Among the imjonty of members of the 
Ott'iwu Committee, wc do not find niybody 
who cm be snid to rcprcscut llio interests of 
Uie producers of r-^w materials The com- 
mittco was also not properly representaUvo 
of all the provinces of India 

On the whole wc think the minority have 
correctly voiced Indian public opinion in this 
case, which we hold to be right 

Third Round Table Conference 

The following IS the provisional agenda 
of the third so called Round Table Confer 


(1) fbo rcjxirt of the Iranchiso CommiUee, 
tie method of election ami eizo of the twt> 
I ultra! niambcrs 

(2) Relations Iwtwccn the Ccnlro and the 
Units (tr},islali\a and admimstralirc h 

(Jj bpetial Boners and Rcsjwnsibihlics of lie 
(jovtmor General and Goremora. 

(4) linancial safe-guards and Commercial safe* 
(,uaids 

(5) Deftnro (hiiianco and connected questions^ 

(b) hedcral luunco and the States I-uquirj 

Committee Reports ^ 

(7) 1 iindamrntal Rights. 

(8) Conslitucnl powers and powers of the 
Indian I.«gislalurcs rit-n ris I'arharocnt 

(0) 1 orm of tliD btalcs Instrument of Aiccs 

Tio agenda are sufliciently comprclienBire , it 
^ remains to be stcii whether any agreements of 
' value result from the distussions thereon 
' Indnns feel very little interest m it. 'Ths 
causes arc well known 

Results of Non-exisfenca of Separate 
Electorates and Reservation of Seat& 
in Free Countries 

In the ccDtuncs during which the consti- 
tutions of independent and free countries of 
Europe like Grcnt Bntam and Franco have 
gradually taken their present forms, there ha\o 
been serious internal bloody conflicts between 
dilfcrcnt religious coniinimitica tlicro and the 
predominant groups liavc often subjected 
tlicir opponents to flcrco and unjust persecu- 
tion and V anous kinds of unjust discnminatiou 
as regards educational facilities, laws of 
iiihcntanco and the nglit to follow any 
professions and occupations of their choice 
l*or example, m England tlic burning at the 
stake of persons holding religions opinions 
diScrcot from those of tho community in 
power was at one time largely practised 
Jews, Roman Catholics and Nonconformists 
suffered from serious dis ibilities, which have 
been gradually removed A similar state 
M existed lu rranec and other 

Old free countries also In these 
countries religious and other class conflicts 
OK not yet entirely things of the past Yet 
at no tunc have there been in these countries 
any ro^rvatiou of scats in tlicir legislatures 
or aitlerent religious communities, whether 
tormiug *1 majonty or a minority of tho 
P^«lation, nor any separate elections by 
s^arate religious constituencies The absence 
of such u,cro Ime not stood m 

way of these countries remaining free 



2.0TES 


«nab.com..g PO"®'"', S 

„d cnl,ghi™J<l The pooplts ,«<*““ S 
countries as a whole, and cien ^ 0 

bachmard conimuniUc, arc bcllet 
ttan lha most progrce i% c sections of 
andh^e in greater comfort and enpy “uch U 
better health than the corresponding and c\cn ^ 
h cher cla-'scs in India 

It IS also to be borne in mind that in India 
different religions communities have never 
indulged in mutual burnings as in t“™P'i 

not hive tlierc been such religions maisaeres 

hem as the notnrions mas.aeivs on bt 
Bartholomews Da) in Franee. Seiller 
Hindus nor Mu.almans, when in I”'"'- , 

m .jstematieJly di.eriminaled ^ 

another as some religions communities in ■ 

’^“T'.ptle'.J’riieto facts, en^i«hme"Jin i 
India halo mstillcd inlo I 

religious comnniniucs that without 
luJds-olmKnaUou. «! seat. 

Scctontes, these commtiniuei 7«“'f ' 

abl. to bo proapemus, .''t 

If that were a laet, why were these der m 
never adopted in Great Bntain -cocles 
inFmnee in Getman), cte. 1= ‘ anTlS 
m those countne. .. e 
eepaiate commuoittcs P noircrful 

could de without them mid let bo P»”W 

prosperous, enlightened, heal J, 

these dencer consideivd neecasary^ male 
device, which divide group Item 6™“P' 
nalioiial solidarily impossible, and "c.to 
distrust and dissension where t 

erist? Eiery poliUeallj minded nationaUst 
in India knows the answer 

It may be objected that the»c device mV 

not havo occurred to the 

constitution builders to wade 

the older countries o f ‘JJJnog and 

through much mutual confi , -.viliied 

bloodshed to tlieir present 
condition, and Uiat these devices 
to make more iLnsUtutions 

smoother working of new obicction 
piaclieable Ut ii. Slalo. 

The coDsUtuUon of the Lmu 
of America, where there '^rc 

religious and racial ..““ieCVs 

raaal and religious nots s jj^t 

a comparatively new productio 


these devices arc absent m its con- 
.KtutioD That !■* also *• the ca«e with 
the Canadian Constitution The 
ConsUlntion is of still later ‘'““'■“J 

tools without these devices ind )ct all 
Z e eoontries and ihe different communiue. 
living there -vre more nrospsrous, 

educated and mom long lived - 

Shonfd any obiector consider cvcii tbn 
nineteenth century an *6' ““'“'“’“ j 

wc would invite his attention to tin 
independent vnd Iree states re ponititiiled 
m boropc alter. Iho la-t pffcat war in the 
nre-ent centnr, Tl.o people in eveiyone 
Sf Ihcsn oonntnc. aod each ot the ^nps 

coDslitnlins Uicm have '"s’'" i°"b"'s ete 
odneauen, better bouses, longer lives, eia, 
to Oio people of India and the eOrre-pond- 
.nrr e!as«« of Indians Such a state of 
U^ngs has not been 
V the device, relemd 


bv the dCMCCS rcicrreu .v 

Kve not been adopud in nn; e‘ 
conntnci Onl) tome safe-guards relaUng 
U edacallOO, racial customs and eillt“«r 
lancuagc, personal laws, and tlin lilsejtavo 
bec^^provvded These and these alone should 
be provided id India. , , 

^c la't refugo of objectors may bo the 
as.crtion that India 18 a peculiar Muntry 
It 18 true no country' is eiactly like any 
other country India also is not eiactly 
like any other country It is not pecul^ 
ID ODV other sense Kut perhaps this state- 
ment is not quite accurate It m peculiar 
in this that, whereas m the consUtuUons of 
the older couDtnes of Turope 
of U S A , Japan and the new States of 
Europe only the interests of their own 
people had to bo safe-guarded, in the consUtu- 
tion to bo manufactured in London for Indi^ 
the pohucal and economic interest of 
Bntishera must bo safe guarded abov e all and 
first of all 

TAe Ordinance Bill 

Tho Ordinance Bill is being mi^c as 
drasUc, clastic and comprehensive as human 
joEcouity can make it for the purpose of 
cwHiogany Indian movement for poliUcjd 
1 and economic freedom, however peaceful 
a That la why after it bad left the hands of 
t ito drafters and after the select committee 
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1 4(1 midc it"* 1 fitting -wcapoa *for the 
bu-ciucracv, wholi it is being considered 
in tlie Asseuiblj" clause by clause, new 
provisions are being inserted iii it For 
example, at tins stage, the definition of 
public’ sen ant has been made to includo 
persons omplojcd in the military, nn\al or 
n r services of the King Emperor Opposition 
was unavailing Non official aiuendmeots 
art being given a short shnft There is not 
uie least doubt that the bill will come out as 
Liw m a tnon tomble form than even its 
sponsors at first wanted to make it. 

But in the long run India will not be 
ci-u‘-hed, though nnny provmcnl legislatures 
also arc busj forgii g simil ir weapons,* giving 
the whole of India the substance of "xMnrtial 
Law and No D d Nonsense ’ 

Separation of Burma 

I'™.’" Buniu'a dcslmy 

iS,, T° 77'' ?! ''«“»»» to Tha 

V8'''?“'0 Coonul I„ ,,„to of Uio 
fcl, '“’'“"o 0' tho Burma 

wcctioii of the pro sepunlioa candidates the 
anil scparatiOHuts hav o earned tlio dav The 
spoke.mau of the aforesaid arbiUrs S.r 

giliili 

It has abo bcin d«idcd by the Rnr, 
<JOVinuMcnt thattni»,. ii IJiinna 

the m/ of 15nt.,f, ImilnllJu ^il ‘^ 1*1 
imnt Ul scpintcfl aild nude the V”"”® 
bunting gmond uf IJnu.U expto.terl. 

Bintfu/ IlinJu Sab/ia and 6fafu(ory 
Moslem MaiotKy in Bengal 

ct.uu.cco 


of the agreement arrived at by the Committee 
of the Unity Conference at Allahabad, record 
flieir conclusions as follows 

That on principle the Provinaal Hindu 
^bba are opposed to reservation of scats for 
the majon^ community in any Province but for 
r communal peace and to help the work 

of the Unity Conference the Sabba may naive 
mar objection to 51 pc. of the scats bang reserved 
M Moslems in Bengal, if and when the 

Hindus and others forming the ‘ gencrH ’ (Xin 
sUtueocy arc given 7 per cen’t representation 
of the whole House and on the following further 
conditions which must be treated as i-onditions 
precedent 

(») All reservation of seats for the majority 
cocnmuaity will cease automatically after ten years 
irrespwUve of whether there is or is not adult 
iranchtse The reservation for the minority com 
inuiuty in Bengal will cease with the reservation 
of the romonty communnities in the other pro- 
vinces after ten years 

!•** , relevant safe-cuards and provisions 
erob^ied m the Punjab Betllement of the Unity 
m Biarantced to the Hindu Minority 

(mi) The Mahomedans pledge themselves to work 
hwrtedly with the ifindus in bringing 
about readjustment of the boundaries of the 
province so as to include all l^galco-spetiking 
areas lo the provincial administration * 

* 1 ” . 1 ?" w ’“'^'dterated joint elcctoruio be 
«««pt^ by the ilussaJronns 

K ‘ appointments to tho scrviea be 
. *n imparual Public Service CJeinmission 
ho wnstuuted for tho purpose. 

yjembere of the Hindu Sabhn who may 
should take note ot 
raLual^ 'solutions and regard them as a 

These conclusions arc substnitnlly m 
armony with tlie position taken up by iho 
Bengal Himlii Sabin represenlativca at tho 
Calcutta Conference of Bcngul Hindus of all 
eh-idcs of opinion, presided over bj Pandit 
Madan Mohan Maiaviyi, before the Unity 
Loufcrcnco met at Allahabad Tho parti- 

are 

sectiLq * ^ *^’ar ^^titudo of Boiuo 

Delhi h Musalmins assembled it 

Moslem most Bengal 

scnantn r.lrT? ^ conUniiancc of 

rnunicinal rV m Calcutta 

cr«£r\,t:,XTi' “■ 

d«or.,„ 
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the proposal contained in tlic Bengal 
Betrcnchmeot Committee’s Report, onphati- 
cally supported by its Musbm member, that 
the lliudu School and the Sanskrit Collegiate 
School should practically be abolished. 

UnUy Conference Cotnmiffee 
Resolufions 

In pnnling the resolutions adopted by 
the Committee of the Unity Conftrenco at 
Allahabad, Xeio India, IJr \.nnic Bc^nfa 
paper, imtcs 

Thfl iwolaUtin* have been ent*-:}**! 

pronooncod ‘ninacccptable" by Ae 

Kiool of Muiilicans, bepcanw Iher eoncale crtUm 
“pnneiples” for which the whole Masalmao ^ 
Bianity has been presaiag ^ly wnb 
xwmauons and eafe-guatd*. The gen^en^ 
«mpo9« this eoc'ion will obncwsly be 
with Mlhiog short of turything they demand n 
the interesu as they consider of iheif commumly 
Slone. They want a sUiuiory 
member* of their cotnmoony Jo _^he UkwO e 
CoancJi of the raojah, Beoeal Sind ^ 

Sonh.\7«st inwtier tronnee* but wUl 

U» minontie* lo these ^^o”®*** 

enlOT any safe-euardi agtmst roisosc of tne Powct 

w^hthe^SSS^ororthatmajonty 

la them. Tn other word* they aim « 

•eomag lor jraaalmin* ihtir duo ^ 

Ooternment of the country but s‘ » 

bciflg able to iir»aoiM in those par * 

where they happen to bo in a “S 

nunoniiM^ m three parts chiefly the ^^Man 

the lliodus, will notaobait to such domination 

'lS”5lBsilmane cannot hare a 
the whole of Indu exactly as they wool! ik^ 
hare it Wih all iis elaborations the VUalii^ 
Conttreoce W pronded h>r ■,‘5'' 
acheme of GoreAiment than India <^d 
her comroonit ta fightuts awnst them, 

wiih the Untuh Iwre to arbitrete between them. 

Drill of Hindu Volunteers 
af Nagpur 

' Dunne hta recent visit to hregpur ® 
editor of this lleiieio was asked to 'w**"«®* 

lie dnll of the boys and young men ol tne 

Hindu R.'ishtnya Swayamsevak Sangha »»« 
address them. This is an oiganiMUon ol 
Hmdu volunteers at ^agpur and other towns 
in tie Central Provmccs. Their discipline 
and movements 'aero found to be qui 
satufactory 

QuesHon of Upper House 

for Bengal t r* 

Last month Mr S M Bose, M L. 
moved a resolution m the Bengal Council w 


favour of an upper chamber in the future 
legislature of Bcngvl It was defeated by a 
majority of two, the Alo^ltm intmbers all 
voting against it. In the opinion of Mr 
Fazl ul Ilati, the mover’s arguments in favour 
of an upiicr chamber were "oppoecd to the 
pnnciplcs of democracy ” It n not necescary 
IB answering Mr Fazl ul Ilatj to adopt tho 
iuju^iue method of mgumeiit aud say that 
reservation of scats, separate electorates,, 
reservation of certain proportions of the 
public services are also opposed to dcmocratio 
principles, though generally demanded by 
Musalmans Wo are neither opposed nor m 
favour of upper chambers under all circum- 
stances. But we should like to remind Mr 
Fazl ul Haq and those who hold opinions- 
hke ins that m constitutions like those of 
Great Britain, France, U S k all the*- 
separate Stales of USA, Australia, ^cw 
Zealand, Canada, Aualna (declared a republio 
in 1911), Belgium, Czechoslovakia (consU- 
tulwl a republic in 1918), Gemany (republic 
since 1919), Prussia (republic since 1919), 
etc, there are upper houses. In Canada, tiio 
province of C^iicboc alone has two houses, 
,^ther provinces liaving a single chamber In tlic 
Commonwealth of Australia, Ciucensland has. 
one chamber, but New South U ales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australii and 
Tasmania have two houses each 

Therefore it cannot be said that irrespective- 
of tie conditions aud cireumstoiicca of a 
country democratic pnnciplcs require two 
chambers or one The number depends on 
local conditions In our opinion conditions 
are going to be such m Bengal that a two- 
chambered legislature would be required. 
But the second chamber should not consist of 

noodles and yQ-/<ML(ms 

Some Census Figures 

The Government of India has published 
a small brochure giving on abstract of tables 


giving 


the : 


statistics of the census of 


1931 with a brief lutroductory note 

In it the Depressed Classes are given a 
new name, n , the ‘Exterior Castes.’ As 
they form an integral part of the Hindu 
community, this new name will not bo- 
generally accepted by the Ilmdus, though 
it IS less humiliating than ‘depressed 
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C3J>to»'' For It «Uf^c-'t3 that they are 
o« t iJt-rs ;\bich is not true The number o£ 
tins section of Hindus c iniiot be accepted 
na correct^ as there la ditferencc of opiuiOQ 
t\tii anioiig provincul go\ ernments, census 
b\i{>cri»tcmlents and the I ranchise Committee 
Wo do not sie auj valid reason for uot 
imludmgthc id-ilharmis (followers of the 
■‘'origin \i religion I \iv the PanjvU, among 
Hindus though it is admitted that their 
‘ beliefs aro bunilar to those of their class 
el^cwhclc ri.tiinied as Hindus” This is one 
of the reasons whv a d< crease has been 
perceptible in the numerical strength of tlie 
I’anjib Hindus m the list census 

It is a depressing thought, according to 
the census of 1931, 


The number jur millc of the populauoa ol India 
ai. I five and over who ean read and wnto any 
Uiin<uv,Q i< maloi toU females 29 the corTCS)>ou 
dll i pmnorlions of all atria tii 1 >21 havinir been, 
mat s 122 and fimaha 1 % an 1 lu mdea Bt 

a 1 1 fiaDaliM 1 Tho proitartian of literato in 
ijiKhdi IS, males 2 j aul females d i>cr mdio of 
inuily jeara and over only Tha total litvrote 
pojuUUon of India liitlaJini, dnldrai is 5^0022^^ 
males and tlfhJOIO ftnafiai The corresiiondinz 
luiiro* in 1901 were 14t»J(130 and W Ml Tlw 
t nil illit^atp popilauon in 1911 was loO^IOOOo 
isaSet and lU) CtW kmalc*. 


TAcrc /Tm OIJ Women in India I 

Wlcr our note, “ivo Old Women in 
liuliv 1’, was m the pmiUFa lumla, wo Icirn 
from the brochure referred to above that, 
according to lha census of 1931, there arc 
ui Iiidui ll>,3S>,3ir» women of the ago of 
’0 nnl over 3Vili I»nl Hastings tike 
noic *• 

i>cupa of Work of Antl-Unioucba- 
bdUy Lt.Jiiue 

Hi VnU Uuf niclisbility League tlr<.ircs 
tlut " 


cienr tcsIi,jc of untoucbabilitj, the roam hue of 
work mil Go constructive, such as tho uplift ot 
dcprciwcd classes dlucalionally, economically ana 
socially which itself will go a great waj to remote 
aotoachaluhty 

In ^ongnl, since the days of the Anti- 
pirtitioii ‘igitation, the removal of imtouclia- 
bility even by Sauatamst Hindus has all along 
meant tn pracitce as well as propaganda that 
there should bo intcr-diiiing 


Mahaimaji's Proposed Next last 

We do hope that tho Guruvayur temple 
will be thrown open to Ilarijans very soon, 
so as to make it unnecessary for Mahatmaji 
to fast again. We do uot think Alahatmaji 
ought to fast, even if tliat temple is not 
thrown open to all Hindus Ho has only 
one life, and that is a very very precious one 
How can that one life be sacrificed for cich 
one of the temples not thrown open to 
Honjans * But what wo tliiok is immaterial, 
perhaps 


Japan and China and the 
Lyifon Report 

Japan has commenced hostilities against 
China iQ Mniicburia even before tho Lea 'iio 
* Council in Gincvahas formally disposed of 
the L\ tton Report This cannot but bo con- 
demned b) imparlul world public opimou 
In bis broadcast speech from Geneva Lord 
Lytton Sard 

‘fho Imuo at eUk .0 n hrger Ihao l lunesc or 
J«l»ainso conirol of Iho dpiliny of Mmichuna ll 
»♦ whuUcr the pnncii lo of collective nsponnbilit) 
f r the maiutoiianco of peace tiod jiutico between 
Nalioos iholl bo preserM-d or liacnSccd ’ 


Accoiduig to the November number of 
7he Month, published by I^rongiiians, 

laiiguage ol the [lytiou] Iteport shows, 
. .'■“O'lhh- 1 ro|)cr coiisi IkTuimu f >r the 
•uscci nbihUt's of iho parlies in the dHpiiU 
rcoo^ifii fully the dilficuliiii each had to coiituil 
with,^ ^ I whtru It doi» a inmustcr cciisuro, dooa 
•O wiUi a kliidicil luoileration lu »u„i.iviti lus 
i >r s con^lrucuve pali y m tjm vJapine-«i retail ins 
*V ral ulaicd to udrsiieo Iho liiteifsU 

nations, whilo obiiLniiig thur ww-iuuil 



